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INTRODUCTION. 


AscrEJfT  Hibtobt,  which  commences  with  the  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004  B.c,  according  to 
tha  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronology,  is  generally 
considered  to  terminate  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
in  476  a.d.  Mediaeval  History  then  begins,  which  terminates 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  the  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  language  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  Confusion  of  Tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  Babel. 

When  different  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  these 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in- 
stances, into  great  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt  is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old,  as  far  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  to  the 
History  of  Egypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  Arabia,  the  History 
of  the  Jews — the  great  God-favoured  nation  that  descended 
from  Abraham — will  claim  attention. 

Next  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians  ;  and  then,  in  due  chronological  course, 
the  story,  first,  of  the  Grecian,  and  then  of  the  Konian  Em- 
pire. This,  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  at  present  it  is  merely  necessary  to  direct 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact.  With  a  brief  history 
of  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  of  Carthage 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  Africa,  as  known  to  the 
ancients,  this  volume  will  terminate. 
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With  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes  of  this 
series,  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Ancient  History  is  com- 
prised, it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that — 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South-Western  Asia  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
comprises  the  Early  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Carthage  and  the  states  of  North- 
western Africa. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  History  of  Greece,  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus,  Armenia,  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  Vol.  I. 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  History  of  Home  as  a  Kingdom  and 
Kepublic,  and  the  series  of  struggles  by  which  it  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  World,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Euphrates. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  the  History  of  Borne  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. This  volume  will  also  comprise  as  much  Mediaeval 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  its  own  dissolution,  and  some  account  of 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  that  so 
often  carried  death  and  destruction  into  and  through  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent. 

The  subject  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  into 
chapters  and  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
nological Summary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  section. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  "  and  Kawlin- 
son's  "  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  and  "  Sixth  Oriental  Mon- 
archy." 


London,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  I 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  XABT. 

1.  FROM  THE  CREATION  TO  THE  DELUGE. 

No  particular  description  of  the  creation  of  the  heaven  and 
the  earth  is  given  in  the  Bible.  Nor,  indeed,  was  any  other 
account  requisite,  than  to  inform  mankind  that  they  were 
created  by  the  immediate  power  of  God.  Suffice  it,  there- 
fore, to  observe  that,  at  the  sovereign  command  of  the  Al- 
mighty, the  cheerful  light  of  day  appeared ;  the  firmament 
expanded,  to  divide  the  upper  from  the  lower  waters ;  the- 
congregated  floods  retired  to  their  destined  bed ;  the  dry 
land  was  crowned  with  a  rich  profusion  of  herbage,  fruits, 
and  flowers  ;  the  waters  were  replenished  with  an  abundant 
variety  of  fish ;  the  odoriferous  air  was  fanned  by  the  pinions 
of  innumerable  birds ;  the  verdant  meads  were  stocked  with 
cattle,  and  every  part  of  the  earth  was  inhabited  by  its  ap- 
propriate tribes.  To  complete,  and  truly  to  excel  the 
whole,  God  created  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and 
infused  into  his  body  fine  breath  of  life,  or  immortality,  in 
consequence  of  which  man  became  a  living  soul.  The  Al- 
mighty also  formed  woman  out  of  the  side  of  the  man,  whom 
he  cast  into  a  profound  slumber  for  that  purpose. 

Having  thus  produced  an  exquisite  and  a  beautiful  ^/yvj 
system  from  a  shapeless  chaos,  God  placed  the  man 
and  his  wife,  whom  he  named  Adam  and  Eve,  in 
the  Garden  of  Eden,  and  gave  them  instructions  to  drees  and 
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to  keep  it.  He  allowed  them  the  free  use  of  the  fruit  with 
which  the  garden  abounded,  with  the  exception  of  a  parti- 
cular tree,  which  was  called  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good 
and  evil,  and  of  which  if  they  presumed  to  eat,  they  would 
incur  the  penalty  of  inevitable  death.  Contrary,  however, 
to  the  divine  injunction,  the  woman,  deceived  by  the  subtlety 
of  the  serpent,  ate  of  the  forbidden  fruit,  and  afterwards  en- 
ticed her  husband  to  participate  in  her  crime.  From  that 
moment  innocence  forsook  the  human  bosom.  For  this 
action,  the  Almighty  cursed  the  serpent  above  all  beasts; 
condemned  the  woman  to  be  subject  to  her  husband,  and  to 
bring  forth  children  in  sorrow ;  and  doomed  Adam  to  till 
the  earth,  and  to  procure  from  it  his  sustenance  by  daily  and 
painful  exertion.  He  then  compelled  them  to  quit  the  con- 
fines of  Paradise,  and  placed  at  the  entrance  a  cherubim, 
with  a  flaming  sword  that  turned  every  way,  to  guard  the 
passage  to  the  tree  of  life. 

Cain,  the  eldest  son  of  Adam,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
born  in  the  first  year  of  the  world ;  and  Abel,  his  brother, 
the  year  following.    The  former  was  gloomy  and  avaricious  ; 
the  latter,  virtuous  and  ingenuous.  Cain  undertook  the  labours 
of  husbandry,  and  Abel  preferred  the  care  of  the  flocks.  God 
oqi7c    having  accepted  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  and  disre- 
garded  that  of  Cain,  the  latter,  transported  with 
rage  and  envy,  killed  his  brother.    On  account  of 
the  perpetration  of  this  horrid  deed,  the  Almighty  condemned 
Cain  to  become  a  fugitive  and  a  vagabond  on  the  earth  ;  and 
set  a  mark  on  him— of  what  nature  we  know  not — that  men 
might  know  him  thereby  as  a  man  placed  under  the  ban  of 
God's  displeasure,  and  forbear  to  molest  him,  under  pain  of 
incurring  a  sevenfold  punishment 

Soon  after  the  tragical  effect  of  Cain's  resentment,  his 
00174.   an^cte<*  parents  were  consoled  by  the  birth  of  Seth, 
^c     whose  descendants  were  for  a  long  time  distinguished 
by  their  piety  and  wisdom,*  and  were  honoured  with 
the  appellation  of  the  sans  of  God.    At  length,  however,  they 
contracted  alliances  with  the  daughters  of  Cain,  whose  vices 
and  profligacy  of  manners  they  gradually  adopted.    At  last, 
the  wickedness  of  mankind  became  so  great,  that  the  earth 
was  literally  filled  with  violence,  and  God  determined  to 
destroy  the  whole  world. 
Bat,  notwithstanding  the  general  corruption,  one  man  was 
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found  perfect  in  his  generation,  and  walking  humbly  with 
his  God.  This  was  Noah,  a  descendant  from  Seth,  who,  with 
his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  and  their  wives, 
**  found  grace  in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  The  venerable  patri- 
arch received  instructions  from  God  to  build  an  ark,  or 
vessel,  which  might  contain  his  own  family  and  such  a  num- 
ber of  animals  of  every  species,  as  might  replenish  the  earth 
after  the  deluge.  In  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  oqjq 
Noah  and  his  family,  with  all  kinds  of  birds,  beasts, 
and  reptiles,  by  pairs  and  by  sevens,  entered  the  B,c" 
ark ;  and  God  opened  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  poured 
the  inundating  torrents  on  the  earth  for  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  without  intermission.  The  waters  increased  gradually 
during  a  hundred  and  fifty  days,  and  overwhelmed  all  man- 
kind except  those  who  were  in  the  ark,  and  who,  after  being 
enclosed  in  this  vessel  during  the  space  of  a  year  and  ten  days, 
came  forth  in  pursuance  of  the  divine  command. 

Impressed  with  the  most  lively  gratitude  to  the  034.7 
author  and  preserver  of  his  existence,  Noah,  imme-  RC 
diately  upon  his  landing,  erected  an  altar  upon 
Mount  Ararat,  where  the  ark  rested,  and  offered  a  burnt  sacri- 
fice of  every  clean  beast  and  of  every  clean  fowL    This  act  of 
piety  was  highly  pleasing  to  God,  who  graciously  affirmed 
that  he  would  no  more  curse  the  earth  for  man's  sake ;  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  it  should  retain  all  its  privileges,  and 
enjoy  an  uninterrupted  succession  of  seasons,  till  the  period 
of  its  final  destruction.    As  a  token  of  his  inviolable  decree, 
the  Almighty  promised  to  set  his  bow  in  the  clouds  when  it 
rained,  that  the  posterity  of  Adam  might  look  on  it  and  con- 
template the  effects  of  his  sovereign  mercy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The   Creation    of  the 

World,  as  supposed...  B.C. 4004 

Abel  killed  by  his  bro- 
ther Cain    „  3875 

Birth  of  Seth,  Adam's 
third  son    „  3874 

Death  of  the  first  man, 

Adam  ,  3074 


The  birth  of  the  patri- 
arch Noah  b.c.2948 

Birth  of  Shem,  Ham, 

and  Japheth  (about) ...  , ,  2448 

The  world  destroyed  by 

the  Flood    „  2348 

Noah  and  his  sons  quit 

the  Ark   „  2347 
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2.  THE  DESCENDANTS  OF  NOAH — THE  BUILDING  OF  BABEL 
AND  DISPERSION  OF  THE  NATIONS. 

The  Creator  of  the  universe  bestowed  the  choicest  blessings 
on  Noah,  who  descended  from  the  mountain,  applied  himself 
to  husbandry,  and  planted  a  vineyard.  Having  drunk  too 
freely  of  the  juice  of  the  grape,  he  became  intoxicated,  and 
lay  carelessly  uncovered  within  his  tent.  In  this  situation 
he  was  discovered  by  Ham,  the  father  of  Canaan,  who  made 
him  the  subject  of  derision;  but  Shem  and  Japheth,  being 
respectful  and  tender  of  the  patriarch's  honour,  covered  him 
with  a  garment. 

In  return  for  their  filial  conduct,  Shem  and  Japheth  were 
blessed  by  their  father,  who  invoked  a  curse  on  his  son  Ham 
and  his  posterity.  The  blessing  pronounced  on  Japheth, 
who  was  the  eldest  son  of  Noah,  was  in  the  following  terms : 
"  God  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents 
of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant."  This  prophecy 
was  fully  accomplished  in  the  great  possessions  which  fell  to 
the  posterity  of  Japheth  in  different  parts  of  the  world ;  in 
the  overthrow  of  the  Assyrian  Empire  by  the  Medes,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Babylonians ;  and,  finally,  in  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Canaanites,  the  Babylonians,  the  Egyptians,  and 
other  descendants  of  Ham,  by  the  children  of  his  elder 
brother. 

Before  proceeding  further,  it  may  be  as  well  to  attempt  to 
define,  as  far  as  possible,  the  regions  of  the  earth  which  fell 
to  the  share  of  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth.  The  descendants 
of  Japheth  occupied  the  northern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and 
Armenia,  and  then  spread  to  the  south-east,  through  the 
north-east  of  the  country  now  called  Persia,  and  away  over 
Afghanistan  and  Beloochistan  through  Southern  Asia;  to  the 
north  across  the  Caucasus,  and  over  the  great  central  plains  of 
Europe  and  Asia ;  and  to  the  north-west  over  Greece  and  the 
Greek  islands,  and  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  between  the 
Black  Sea  and  the  Adriatic.  The  children  of  Shem  occupied 
the  southern  part  of  Asia  Minor,  the  country  now  known  as 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  the  greater  part  of  Arabia,  and  the 
districts  to  the  north-east  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  posterity  of 
Ham  occupied  the  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  Egypt,  Ethiopia, 
the  southern  coast  of  Arabia,  Palestine,  and  the  isthmus  and 
^djoining  districts  at  the  head  of  the  Red  Sea.   The  descend- 
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ants  of  Shem  and  Ham  seem  to  have  come  frequently  into 
collision  on  the  borders  of  their  respective  territories,  and 
the  land  that  was  at  one  time  occupied  by  one  race  was  at 
another  time  in  the  possession  of  the  other.  Thus  Canaan, 
at  first  peopled  by  the  children  of  Ham,  ultimately  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  Israelites,  who  were  descended  from 
Shem. 

"  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be 
his  servant,"  was  the  blessing  pronounced  by  Noah  on  Shem 
— a  blessing  indicating  future  benefits  of  a  religious  nature, 
and  abundantly  fulfilled  in  the  fact  that  the  children  of 
Abraham,  God's  chosen  nation,  traced  their  descent  from 
Shem,  and  that  from  Shem  came  ultimately  the  Saviour  of 
the  world.  The  Canaanites,  too,  became  the  servants  of 
the  Israelites  when  they  conquered  Canaan. 

3.  OF  THE  SONS  OF  8HEM. 

Asshur  was  the  founder  of  the  Assyrian  nation  in  the 
upper  valleys  of  the  Tigris.  Elam,  his  eldest  son,  was  the 
founder  of  the  nation  of  the  Elamites  who  occupied  at  first 
the  country  about  the  lower  course  of  the  Tigris  and  Euph- 
rates, and  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  They  ultimately 
became  a  small  tribe,  famous  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
were  pushed  back  from  the  table  lands  into  the  neighbour- 
ing mountainous  districts.  From  Arphaxad  came  Eber,  who 
settled  in  the  ancient  Chaldsea,  and  was  the  progenitor  of  the 
Hebrews  or  Israelites. 

Noah  pronounced  a  heavy  curse  against  a  branch  of  the 
posterity  of  Ham:  u Cursed,"  says  the  patriarch,  "be  Canaan; 
a  servant  of  servants  shall  he  be  unto  his  brethren."  The 
humiliation  of  Canaan  in  becoming  a  servant  of  servants  to  his 
brethren,  seems  to  have  been  especially  accomplished  in  him, 
without  extending  to  the  rest  of  his  brethren.  With  respect  x 
to  Shem,  the  prophecy  was  fulfilled  in  the  memorable  victories 
of  the  Israelites,  and  in  the  subsequent  achievements  of  the 
Assyrians  and  Persians  ;  and  with  regard  to  Japheth,  it  was 
completed  in  the  successive  conquests  of  the  Canaanites  by  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  in  the  Holy  Land  and  its  borders,  in  which 
the  remnants  of  the  Canaanites  even  then  lingered  ;  and  in 
the  subjugation  of  the  Carthaginians,  unless,  as  it  is  stated 
by  some  authorities,  the  people  of  Carthago  were  really  sprung 
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from  a  tribe  descended  from  Shem,  which  migrated  to  Phoe- 
nicia about  the  time  of  Abraham,  and  settled  there,  after 
subduing  the  children  of  Ham  who  then  held  it. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  descendants  of  Ham  was 
Nimrod,  "  a  mighty  one  in  the  earth,  and  a  mighty  hunter," 
and  of  whom  the  scripture  farther  says,  that  "  the  beginning 
of  his  kingdom  was  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh,  in  thp 
land  of  Shinar."  From  these  words  it  appears  that  he  was 
a  person  of  uncommon  strength  and  courage.  He  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  the  first  man  who  assumed  regal  dignity 
after  the  flood ;  and  that  he  aimed  at  constituting  a  universal 
sovereignty  for  himself. 

It  was  Nimrod,  it  is  supposed,  who,  inspired  with  the  hope 
of  reducing  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  at  that  time  into 
subjection,  and  becoming  their  sole  ruler,  adopted  the  resolu- 
tion of  erecting  a  city,  and  a  tower  or  citadel  of  great  size 
and  strength,  "whose  top,"  in  the  expressive  language  of 
holy  writ,  which  well  illustrates  the  pride  and  purpose  of  the 
builders,  "might  reach  to  heaven,"  for  the  express  purpose 
of  avoiding  the  dispersion  of  their  families,  in  due  accordance 
with  the  intention  of  the  Almighty,  that  by  their  dispersion 
the  earth  might  be  replenished  with  inhabitants  in  every 
direction. 

Accordingly,  they  commenced  their  work  with  ardour,  and 
used  bricks  instead  of  stone,  and  slime  or  bitumen  in  the 
room  of  mortar  When  they  had  carried  the  edifice  to  a  con- 
siderable height,  they  perceived  that  they  no  longer  under- 
stood each  other  ;  and  God,  whose  infinite  wisdom  had  decreed 
the  welfare  of  his  creatures  by  the  very  circumstance  which 
the  builders  attempted  to  elude,  compelled  them  to  relinquish 
their  vain  project,  by  confounding  their  language,  and  render- 
ing them  unintelligible  to  each  other.  The  city  now  assumed 
the  name  of  Babel,  or  Confusion,  and  the  dispersion  of  man- 
kind immediately  ensued. 

994.7      Prior  to  this  important  event,  which  happened  u 
^*     hundred  years  after  the  Deluge,  all  mankind  spoke 
the  same  language,  and  lived  together  in  one  body. 
It  now,  however,  became  indispensably  necessary,  that  they 
should  divide  themselves  according  to  their  respective  tongues 
and  families,  in  order  to  people  the  earth.    This  dispersion 
and  the  subsequent  planting  of  nations  were  performed  in  the 
most  regular  manner;  and  thus  were  formed  those  societies 
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or  nations,  which  gradually  overspread  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

With  respect  to  the  religions  rites  of  the  primeval  race  of 
men,  we  can  only  affirm,  that  they  offered  sacrifices  of  animals, 
as  well  as  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  Some,  indeed,  have  at- 
tempted to  prove,  that  all  the  patriarchs,  from  Adam,  had 
certain  times  and  places  set  apart  for  the  celebration  of  divine 
worship.  Without  doubt,  the  Sabbath  was  instituted  imme- 
diately after  the  creation ;  and  it  is  not  likely  that  the  ob- 
servance of  it  was  ever  wholly  discontinued. 

With  respect  to  their  arts  and  sciences  little  can  be  said ; 
for  they  appear  to  have  devoted  more  of  their  time  to  luxury 
and  dissipation,  than  to  useful  discoveries  or  mental  improve- 
ment. Tubal  Cain,  a  descendant  of  Cain,  found  out  the  art 
of  working  metals ;  and  it  seems  probable,  that  music  was 
invented  about  the  same  time,  by  Tubal,  another  of  his 
posterity.  By  some  it  has  been  supposed,  that  the  science  of 
astronomy  was  cultivated  by  the  antediluvians;  but  this 
opinion  rests  on  no  solid  foundation. 

It  is  possible,  that  the  Hebrew  tongue  was  that  which  God 
first  gave  to  His  creatures.  At  least,  if  the  Hebrew  cannot 
substantiate  its  claim,  we  may  affirm  that  the  primitive 
language  was  entirely  lost  at  Babel.  There  is  no  doubt,  that 
this  memorable  confusion  was  effected  by  the  immediate 
agency  of  God,  whom  Moses  solemnly  describes  as  coming 
down  to  view  the  builders,  and  to  accomplish  his  great  design. 
It  would,  however,  be  difficult  to  determine  what  number  of 
languages  was  then  formed.  All  that  we  know  with  certainty 
L%  that  the  Hebrew,  Syriac,  and  Egyptian  languages,  were 
formed  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jacob.  It  is  probable,  that  the 
languages  of  the  chief  families  were  fundamentally  different 
from  each  other,  though  the  dialects  within  each  branch  had 
-a  mutual  affinity.  This  variation  seems  well  adapted  to  pro- 
mote the  designs  of  the  Almighty,  by  dividing  mankind  into 
societies,  commonwealths,  and  kingdoms. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Attempt  of  Kimrod  to 
establish  universal 
sovereignty  over  all 
mankind  in  his  own 
person  by  building  the 
Tower  of  Babel  B.C.  2248 


Frustration  of  Nim- 
rod's  design  by  the 
confusion  of  tongues 
and  consequent  dis- 
persion of  the  na- 
tions   B.C.  2247 
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.  CHAPTER  EL 

EGYPT  AND  TEE  EGYPTIAN  MONARCHIES. 

1.    FROM    THE    EARLIEST    TIMES    TO    THE    INVASION    OT  TUW 
SHEPHERD  KINGS. 

About  2717  b.c.  to  about  2080  ro. 

The  country  which  is  known  to  us  as  Egypt,  and  which  was 
known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  as  iEgyptus,  is 
supposed  to  have  been  settled  by  the  descendants  of  Mizraim, 
the  second  son  of  Ham.  In  the  Bible  Egypt  is  called  Miz- 
raim, and  this  appellation  has  been  brought  down  to  the 
present  time  in  the  name  El  Misr,  which  is  applied  to  it  by 
its  inhabitants  and  the  Arabs  generally.  The  name  by  which 
Egypt  is  denoted  on  the  ancient  monuments  of  the  country 
is  Khem,  which  is  said  to  mean  the  same  as  the  Hebrew 
word,  Ham.  On  this  account  some  suppose  that  Ham  lived 
in  Egypt,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  country ;  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  it  was  settled,  as  it  has  been  said,  by  the  de- 
scendants of  Mizraim,  and  received  in  addition  to  his  name 
the  name  of  his  father,  as  his  children  were  in  a  wider  signi- 
ficance the  children  of  Ham,  and  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  call  their  country  after  the  name  of  him  from  whom 
their  families  were  sprung,  and  who  was  in  point  of  fact,  the 
head  of  their  race. 

Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern  corner  of  Africa,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  east 
by  the  desert  of  Shur  and  the  Red  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
Ethiopia,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  Its 
coast  line  along  the  Mediterranean  Sea  extended  for  rather 
more  than  500  miles,  from  a  point  north-east  of  Ehinocorura 
and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jigyptus,  or  "  Kiver  of  Egypt," 
to  another  to  the  west  of  Apis,  or  in  after  times  to  the  dis- 
trict that  the  Eomans  called  Marmarica.  Its  southern 
boundary  was  an  irregular  line  a  little  to  the  south  of  the 
2  4 th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  taking  a  direction  to  the 
south-east  after  crossing  the  Nile  at  Philse.  Through  the 
centre  of  this  tract  of  country  runs  the  Nile,  which  then,  as 
now,  overflowed  its  banks,  periodically  fertilising  the  country 
on  cither  side  of  it  with  the  soil  that  it  brought  in  its  turbid 
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priests  in  much  that  he  relates.  To  show  how  little 
knee  can  be  placed  on  the  dates  assigned  to  events  in 
rlj  part  of  ancient  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
at  the  era  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
>ned  by  the  above  historians,  is  tixed  at  2717  B.C., 
three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Ham,  accord- 
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waters  from  the  heart  of  the  African  continent.  Ament 
Egypt  was  originally  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  line  drawn 
from  east  to  west  from  the  head  of  the  Sinus  Heroopoliticus,T 
the  western  inlet  at  the  extremity  of  the  Bed  Sea,  across  the 
Nile  a  little  above  Memphis,  and  then  in  a  south-western 
direction  to  the  confines  of  the  Great  Libyan  Desert.  The 
country  north  of  this  line,  which  was  watered  by  the  arms 
into  which  the  Nile  divides  itself  north  of  Memphis,  and 
which  inclose  and  traverse  the  tract  called  the  Delta,  was  , 
called  /Egyptus  Inferior,  or  Lower  Egypt ;  while  the  country  ' 
to  the  south  of  it  was  distinguished  as  iEgyptus  Superior,  or 
Higher  Egypt    In  after  years,  Upper  Egypt  was  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  line  from  east  to  west,  near  the  28tn 
parallel  of  north  latitude  :  of  these  the  northern  part  was* 
called  the  Heptanomis,  or  district  of  the  Seven  Nomes  or 
Provinces,  while  the  southern  part  was  called  Thebais,  or  the 
Tbebaid,  from  its  chief  town,  Thebes.    These  divisions  with 
Lower  Egypt  correspond  very  closely  with  the  Upper,  Middle; 
and  Lower  Egypt  of  the  present  day. 

There  is  little  that  is  very  clear  or  certain  in  Egyptian  his* 
toy  until  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  even  then 
there  is  much  that  is  obscure  and  vague  until  we  reach  the 
time  of  Psammetichus  (685  B.C.),  one  of  the  twelve  kings  who> 
then  reigned  in  Egypt  over  different  parts  of  the  country. 
This  man  asserted  his  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the  kings  of 
»he  country,  and  united  the  whole  of  Egypt  under  his  sway, 
much  as  Egbert  subdued  the  Saxon  kings  of  the  Heptarchy, 
*od  rendered  himself  sole  monarch  of  England  ;  but  there  is 
touch  to  be  said  before  we  reach  this  point,  when  the  clouds 
°f  tradition  are  wholly  dispelled  by  the  brighter  sunlight  of 
liable  narrations. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  Egypt  are  to  be  found  in  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  historians,  Herodotus  and  Diodorus, 
and  the  Egyptian  historian,  Manetho.  The  narratives  of  the 
f'feek  writers  differ  essentially  from  that  of  Manetho,  and  it 

Ik  thought  that  Herodotus  was  purposely  deceived  by  the 
Creek  priests  in  much  that  he  relates.  To  show  how  little 
;  depend&ncc  can  be  placed  on  the  dates  assigned  to  events  in  . 
tiie  early  part  of  ancient  history,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point 
out  that  the  era  of  Menes,  the  first  king  of  Egypt,  who  is 
Mentioned  by  the  above  historians,  is  fixed  at  2717  b.c, 
&urly  three  hundred  years  before  the  birth  of  Ham,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  accounts  given  in  the  Bible,  by  whose  descendants 
Efeypt  was  settled.  The  discrepancy,  however,  will  not  tend 
to  throw  the  slightest  discredit  on  the  latter  when  we  remem- 
ber how  prone  all  nations  are — especially  eastern  nations,  the 
Chinese  for  example — to  assume  dates  for  the  commence- 
ment of  their  national  history  that  would  carry  us  back  to 
periods  far  anterior  to  the  starting  point  in  the  world's  history, 
to  which  we  are  directed  by  Holy  Writ,  and  which  is  gene- 
rally received  by  chronologists. 

By  Manetho  it  is  asserted  that  twenty-five  dynasties  of 
Egyptian  kings  reigned  in  the  country  prior  to  the  accession 
of  Psammetichus,  who  has  been  already  mentioned.  Some 
of  these  dynasties  were  contemporary,  that  is  to  say,  the 
kings  of  one  dynasty  were  ruling  over  one  part  of  Egypt 
while  those  of  another  were  ruling  at  the  same  time  over 
another  part.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  and  confusion  that 
these  dynasties  occasion  is  the  want  of  their  regular  succession. 
Thus  before  the  second  dynasty  had  come  to  a  close,  the 
fourth,  sixth,  ninth,  and  eleventh  had  begun  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  This  will  be  understood  by  referring  once  more 
to  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  when  seven  dynasties  or  lines  of 
kings  were  in  power  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of 
England.  But  the  dynasties  of  Egyptian  kings  are  even  more 
complicated  than  this,  for  in  some  instances  the  father  is  made 
the  last  of  one  dynasty  while  the  son  is  constituted  the  first 
of  the  dynasty  that  immediately  succeeds  it,  without  any 
good  or  particular  reason  for  the  arbitrary  separation. 
Neglecting  any  close  consideration  of  the  dynasties,  it  will 
help  us  to  remember  that  as  it  was  in  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Heptarchy,  so  it  was  in  Egypt  in  early  times  subsequent 
to  the  settlement  of  the  country ;  and  that  although  the  land 
was  divided  into  two  great  kingdoms,  Upper  and  Lower 
Egypt,  yet  it  is  certain  that  petty  kingdoms  existed  in  differ- 
€nt  parts,  the  capitals  of  which  were  This  (now  Abydos), 
Memphis  (now  Cairo),  Elephantine,  Heracleopolis,  and  Thebes 
in  Upper  Egypt,  and  Xois  in  Lower  Egypt. 

Following  Mr.  Edward  Lane's  arrangement  of  the  dynasties 
of  the  early  kings  of  Egypt,  it  appears  that  the  first  of  these 
of  whom  we  have  any  record  was  the  Thinite  line,  whose 
power  was  established  at  This,  2717  B.o.  (1),  in  the  person  of 
Menes,  and  that  about  2650  b.o.  (?),  the  Memphite  line  of 
roonarchs  was  established  at  Memphis.    The  last  kings  of 
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these  lines  were  driven  out  simultaneously  about  2080  B.c, 
by  the  Shepherd  Kings  as  they  are  called ;  but  before  this 
happened,  other  petty  kingdoms  had  been  erected  at  Elephan- 
tine about  2440  R.C.,  at  Heracleopolis  about  2200  B.C.,  and  at 
Diospolis  or  Thebes  about  the  same  time.  The  Diospobte 
kings  seem  to  have  maintained  themselves  with  more  or  less 
success  against  the  Shepherd  Kings  throughout  the  time  of 
their  supremacy  in  Egypt,  and  to  have  made  head  against 
them,  and  driven  them  out  of  the  country  about  1525  b.c 
It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  dates  assigned  to  the  first  of 
the  Thinite  and  Memphite  kings  are  prior  to  that  as  which 
Egypt  is  conceived  to  have  been  settled  according  to  the 
chronology  of  the  Bible,  and  the  assertion  of  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  Diospolis  ever  the  Shepherd  Kings  probably  took 
place  at  a  later  period. 

All  historians  agree  in  naming  Menes  as  the  first  king  who 
ruled  in  Egypt.  His  capital  was  This  (now  Abydos).  In 
his  time  Lower  Egypt  is  said  to  have  been  nothing  better 
than  a  huge  marsh,  which  is  incredible.  He  is  credited  with 
having  altered  the  course  of  the  Nile,  which  was  previously 
more  to  the  westward,  at  the  foot  of  the  Libyan  hills,  and 
with  having  founded  Memphis.  It  is  possible  that  he  founded 
this  city  and  placed  there  as  viceroy  one  of  his  sons,  or  a 
noble  of  his  court,  who  became  the  progenitor  of  the  Mem- 
phite kings,  a  new  line  that  soon  became  independent  of  the 
parent  kingdom.  The  power  of  his  successors,  although  they 
retained  their  kingdom  until  the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd 
Kin^s,  seems  to  have  paled  beneath  the  superior  might,  wealth 
and  influence  of  the  kings  of  Memphis. 

To  some  of  the  Memphite  monarchs  is  ascribed  the  build- 
ing of  the  Pyramids  of  Gizeh,  huge  pointed  structures  of 
stone,  having  four  sides,  in  the  shape  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
and  rising  from  a  square  base,  that  are  still  standing  in  the 
plain  that  lies  about  four  or  five  miles  from  Cairo,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  Egyptian  capital.  One  of  these  Memphite 
kings,  Shura  by  name,  who  lived  about  2440  B.C.  (?)  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lane,  is  shown  on  some  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  conflict  with  men  dressed  in  the  flowing  robes  of  Asiatics. 
It  is  possible  that  he  may  be  identical  with  the  king  called 
Osymandyas  by  Herodotus,  who  is  said  to  have  carried  his 
arms  into  Asia  and  conquered  the  Bactrians.  Among  his 
successors,  about  2352  ac.  ('?),  were  two  brothers,  Suphis  and 
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Sensuphis,  who  reigned  conjointly,  and  built,  the  former  the- 
Great  Pyramid,  and  the  latter  the  next  in  size,  known  as  the 
Second  Pyramid.  It  is,  however,  considered  by  good  authori- 
ties, that  these  brothers  who  shared  the  throne  were  joint 
builders  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  and  that  the  Second  Pyramid 
was  built  by  Shafra,  one  of  the  Elephantine  kings,  who  were 
kinsmen  of  the  kings  of  Memphis,  and  buried  their  dead  in 
the  common  burial  place  of  their  race.  Suphis  and  Sensuphis 
are  supposed  to  be  the  Cheops  and  Ceplirenes  of  Herodotus, 
or  according  to  what  has  been  just  stated,  the  Elephantine 
monarchs.  Shafra  may  be  the  Cephrenus  of  Herodotus.  The 
reign  of  Osymandyas  is  placed  by  the  chronologists,  Usher 
and  Lenglet,  about  2100  b.c,  and  that  of  Suphis  or  Cheops, 
by  some  at  a  period  anterior  to  this,  and  by  others  as  late  as 
1082  b.o.  However,  as  it  has  been  explained,  nothing  can 
be  said  with  certainty  of  the  events  ascribed  to  this  era,  and 
the  dates  at  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  occurred.  The 
third  and  smallest  of  these  Pyramids  was  built  by  Mencheres, 
called  Mycerinus,  by  Herodotus.  Part  of  the  case  in  which 
his  mummy  was  enclosed,  was  found  in  this  pyramid,  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  last  of  the  Memphite  monarchs  was  a  queen  named 
Nitocris,  who  is  said  to -have  been  an  Ethiopian,  but  was  pro- 
bably of  Ethiopian  extraction  by  the  mother's  side.  Her 
brother  had  been  murdered  by  some  of  the  Memphite  nobles, 
who  subsequently  raised  her  to  the  throne.  Extremely  beau- 
tiful in  face,  and  of  a  most  graceful  figure,  this  woman  was 
cruel  and  vindictive  in  disposition.  She  snowed  no  gratitude 
to  her  brother's  murderers  for  placing  the  sceptre  in  her 
grasp,  but  avenged  his  death  in  the  most  savage  manner.  At 
the  invasion  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  she  lost  her  throne  and 
kingdom,  and  possibly  her  life. 

No  further  mention  need  be  made  of  the  kings  of  Elephan- 
tine and  Heracleopolis,  the  kingdoms  of  both  came  to  an  end 
in  the  time  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  no  king  of  any  cele- 
brity sat  on  the  throne  of  either  kingdom,  unless,  as  it  has 
been  conjectured,  it  was  Shafra  of  Elephantine,  who  built 
the  Second  Pyramid  at  Memphis,  and  was  the  Cephrenes  of 
Herodotus.  It  will  be  clearly  seen  by  the  student  that  the 
early  history  of  Egypt  is  based  almost  entirely  on  conjecture, 
and  although  the  dates  that  are  given  are  probably  not  far 
from  correct,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  are  approxi- 
mate  only  and  not  absolute. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Reign  of  Afenee  and  es- 
tablishment of  Thi- 
nite  kings  at  This  (!)  b.0.  2717 

Establishment  of  the 
Memphite  Kings  at 
Memphis   (?)  „  2660 

Establishment  of  the 
Elephantine  Kings  at 
Elephantine  (?)  „  2440 

Reign  of  Shnra  (proba- 
bly the  Osymandyas 
of  fierodotna)  (?)  „  2440 

Joint  reign  of  Snphisand 
Senanphis  (Cheops 
and  Cephrenes)  ...(!)  „  2352 

Accession  of  Menes  ac- 
cording to  Wilkinson)  2320 

Establishment  of  the 
Heracleopolite  Kings 
at  Heracleopolia...(?)  „  2200 

Establishment  of  the 
Diospolite  kings  at 
Thebes  ...  (?)  „  2200 


Colonization  of  Egypt 
by  Mizraim,  ananis 
descendants,  proba- 
bly B.a  2200 

Memphis  built  by  Miz- 
raim (according  to 
Blair)   „  2188 

Egypt  divided  into 
kingdoms  of  This  and 
Memphis  (Blair)          „  2126 

Thebes  said  to  be  built 
by  Busiris  (according 
to  Usher)   „  2111 

Alleged  conquest  of 
Bactria  by  Osyman- 
dyas   „  2100 

Subversion  of  the  Thi- 
nite  and  Memphite 
monarchs,  and  end  of 
the  reign  of  the  Mem- 
phite Queen  Nitocris, 
by  the  invasion  of  the 
Shepherd  Kings   2080 


2.   FROM  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  SHEPHERD  KINGS  TO  THE 
DO  DEC  ARCH  Y. 

2080  B.C.  to  685  b.c. 

We  are  naturally  led  to  inquire  who  were  the  Shepherd 
Rings  who  invaded  Egypt,  and  drove  from  the  throne  the 
two  most  powerful  of  the  five  lines  of  native  princes  who 
were  reigning  in  different  parts  of  Egypt  at  the  time  ?  Mane- 
tho  says  that  they  were  Phoenicians  and  Arabians,  so  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  invaders  were  tribes  descended  from 
Shem,  who  had  been  driven  westward  from  their  previous 
settlements  by  the  advance  of  an  enemy,  most  likely  the 
Assyrians ;  or  who  had  marched  westward,  lured  thither  by 
the  lust  of  conquest.  In  common  with  other  tribes  and 
nations  of  the  east  their  attention  had  been  turned  chiefly  to 
feeding  and  rearing  cattle,  and  hence,  perhaps,  the  kings  that- 
ruled  Egypt  after  the  conquest  obtained  the  name  of  Shepherd 
Kings  among  the  Egyptians. 

Whether  the  conquest  of  the  country  was  easily  achieved 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  sudden  and  simul- 
taneous close  of  the  lines  of  kings  that  had  been  ruling  fox 
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many  centuries  at  This  and  Memphis,  seems  to  indicate  that 
Lower  Egypt  and  a  great  part  of  Upper  Egypt  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  new  comers  after  a  short,  sharp,  and  decisive 
struggle,  for  it  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed  that  the  native 
princes  yielded  without  an  attempt  to  defend  their  thrones 
and  capitals  against  the  invaders.  That  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  This  and  Memphis  was  on  the  decline  is  indicated 
by  the  establishment  of  petty  kingdoms  at  Heracleopolis, 
close  to  Memphis  and  Thebes,  about  sixty  years  before  the 
invasion.  As  soon  as  the  first  of  xthe  Shepherd  Kings,  who 
was  called  Saites  or  Salatis,  had  established  himself  at  Mem- 
phis by  force,  and  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Upper  Egypt, 
he  permitted  the  kings  of  Heracleopolis  and  Thebes  to  retain 
their  dominions  on  payment  of  tribute,  and  even  allowed  the 
formation  of  a  new  petty  kingdom  under  native  princes  at 
XoU  in  Lower  Egypt. 

It  was  during  the  reign  of  one  of  the  Shepherd  Kings  that 
Abraham  visited  Egypt,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  certainty  that 
the  events  recorded  in  Genesis  from  this  period  to  Joseph's 
death,  took  place  while  the  Shepherd  Kings  held  Egypt  in 
subjugation.  The  date  of  Abraham's  sojourn  in  Egypt  is 
fixed  at  1920  b.c.  by  the  chronology  of  the  Bible,  while 
Joseph  was  sold  into  slavery  there  in  1729  B.C.,  and  became 
the  prime  minister  of  the  ruling  monarch  about  fourteen  years 
after.  In  1706  B.C.,  the  children  of  Israel  settled  in  Goshen. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  when  Jacob  and  his  family  came 
into  Egypt,  Joseph  laid  strict  injunctions  on  his  brethren  to 
say  that  they  had  been  accustomed  to  tending  cattle  from 
childhood.  It  may  be  that  this  was  done  with  the  view  of 
causing  them  to  be  regarded  all  the  more  favourably  by  the 
King  of  Egypt,  whose  ancestors  had  followed  the  same  busi- 
ness. At  ail  events  it  procured  the  Israelites  a  settlement  in 
the  rich  and  fertile  land  of  Goshen,  which  was  in  the  eastern 
part  of  Lower  Egypt,  and  possibly  prevented  the  king  from 
sending  them  further  southward  among  the  Egyptians,  as  he 
would  be  better  able  to  protect  them  in  that  locality,  which 
also  afforded  good  grazing  land  for  their  flocks.  Aid  it  is 
significantly  added,  "  for  every  shepherd  is  an  abomination  to 
the  Egyptians,"  and  naturally  so,  for  their  oppressors  were  a 
nomad  people  who  had  come  from  the  east. 

The  Shepherd  Kings  held  Egypt  in  subjection  about  500 
years,  which  fixes  the  time  of  their  expulsion  about  1580,  or 
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the  time,  at  all  events,  at  which  the  native  princes  began  to 
get  the  better  of  the  kings  of  foreign  extraction  that  had  held 
the  land  so  long  in  thraldom.  The  Diospolite  king  who 
commenced  the  work  of  liberation  was  Amosis,  a  warlike 
monarchy  who,  in  addition  to  achieving  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  conquered  Ethiopia,  and  rendered  it  tributary  to 
Egypt.  The  expelled  princes  sailed  northwards  and  settled  in 
Greece;  for  it  is  just  at  this  period  that  Cecrops,  an  Egyptian, 
is  said  to  have  come  to  Attica,  and  Cadmus,  a  Phoenician, 
founded  Thebes  in  Bceotia. 

Amosis  settled  himself  at  Memphis,  transferring  thither 
the  seat  of  power  which  for  him  had  previously  been  at 
Thebes.  Joseph  had  died  in  1635  b.c,  and  it  is  possible 
that  this  Diospolite  king  was  the  "king  that  knew  not 
Joseph,"  for  the  memory  of  the  wise  minister  would  be 
cherished  by  the  successors  of  the  master  whom  he  served  so 
welL  By  his  direction,  probably,  the  Israelites — who  had  in- 
creased so  much  in  number  that  the  conqueror  thought  it 
good  policy  to  enslave  them,  lest  they  should  rise  in  arms  on 
behalf  of  their  old  protectors — were  reduced  to  bondage.  It 
must  have  been  in  the  time  of  this  monarch,  or  his  immedi- 
ate successor,  that  Moses  was  born  (1571  B.C.),  and  in  his 
court  that  he  was  brought  up.  In  1531  B.C.,  the  future 
Jewish  law-giver  quitted  Egypt,  to  return  to  it,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  forty  years,  in  1491  B.C.,  at  God's  express  command, 
to  bring  his  chosen  people  out  of  bondage,  and  lead  them  to 
the  promised  land.  It  is  impossible  to  identify  the  king  who 
corresponds  with  the  Pharaoh  of  Exodus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Israelites  quitted  Egypt  No  record  has  yet  been  found  of 
this  event  on  the  monuments  of  the  country,  or  in  the 
Egyptian  tombs,  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  im- 
possibility of  reconciling  the  dates  of  events  and  settling  the 
identity  of  the  kings  whose  exploits  are  related  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  with  those  named  by  Manetho,  or  who  are 
mentioned  in  the  monumental  records  of  Egypt. 

Thus  the  Greek  writers  speak  of  Mceris  as  the  king  who 
dug  the  lake  of  that  name  in  the  nome  or  province  of 
Arsenoe,  and  assign  1355  b.c.  as  the  time  at  which  he  was 
reigning.  By  Manetho,  however,  Amenemha  III.,  a  Dios- 
polite king,  is  said  to  have  made  Lake  Mceris,  and  to  have 
built  the  labyrinth  not  far  from  it,  which  is  ascribed  by 
Herodotus  to  Psammetichus  and  his  colleagues  of  the  Dode- 
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•carchy.  This  king  lived  about  1950  B.C.  It  is  difficult, 
however,  to  understand  how  he  was  permitted  to  execute 
these  great  works  so  close  to  Memphis,  then  the  capital  of 
the  Shepherd  Kings,  and  so  far  from  his  own  chief  city, 
Thebes. 

The  Sesostris  of  the  Greeks,  who  is  said  to  have  conquered 
the  greater  part  of  Africa,  and  to  have  carried  his  arms  to 
the  Ganges  and  the  Danube,  and  who  reigned  (according  to 
Lenglet)  about  1618  B.C.,  is  supposed  to  be  either  Sesertesen 
III,  a  Diospolite  king  who  reigned  about  2000  B.C.,  or 
Sethos  or  Barneses  II.,  of  later  times.  There  was,  however, 
no  Egyptian  king  who  extended  his  conquests  so  far  as 
Sesostris  is  said  to  have  done  by  the  Greek  historians.  The 
attention  of  the  reader  is  directed  to  these  things  to  show 
how  little  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  the  statements  of  the 
old  Greek  writers  about  Egypt  and  the  Egyptian  kings,  and 
it  will  be  better  now  to  confine  ourselves  to  facts  related  by 
Manetho  or  deduced  from  the  monumental  records  of  the 
country. 

Amosis,  the  conqueror  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  rendered 
Ethiopia  tributary  to  Egypt,  and  his  immediate  successors 
extended  their  authority  over  Mesopotamia  and  the  inter- 
vening countries  to  the  south  of  Canaan.  The  king 
who  bore  the  title  of  Amenoph  III.— one  of  the  later  kings 
of  the  dynasty  founded  by  Amosis — is  supposed  to  be  the 
Memnon  of  the  Greeks.  Colossal  statues  to  his  memory 
are  still  standing  at  Thebes.  Before  this  king,  came  two  of 
the  same  name,  and  four  that  bore  the  name  of  Thothmes. 
Thothmes  III.  is  said  to  have  been  the  king  who  acquired 
authority  over  Arabia  and  Mesopotamia,  as  far  as  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf ;  and  the  last  of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  whose 
power  was  probably  abridged  rather  than  extinguished  entirely 
by  Amosis,  quitted  Egypt,  according  to  Manetho,  in  the  reign 
of  Thothmes  IV.  Amenoph  III.  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Horus,  after  whom  came  Eameses  I.  This  king's  reign  is 
supposed  to  have  terminated  about  1340  B.C.,  but  probably 
came  to  an  end  at  an  earlier  date. 

Rameses  I.  was  succeeded,  after  a  short  reign,  by  his  son 
Sethos,  celebrated  for  the  "  Hall  of  Columns,"  which  he  built 
in  the  temple  of  Karnac.  He  maintained  the  conquests 
made  in  Asia  by  his  ancestors,  and  conquered  the  Hittites  of 
the  valley  of  the  Orontes,    His  son  and  successor,  Eameses 
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IX,  surnamed  the  Great,  is  supposed  to  be  the  Sesostris  of 
the  Greeks.  Although  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  he 
carried  his  arms  as  far  as  is  attributed  to  Sesostris  by  Hero- 
dotus, it  is  clear  that  he  was  engaged  in  frequent  wars,  and 
compelled  the  captives  that  he  took  in  battle  to  execute  many 
great  public  works,  such  as  the  canals  which  intersected  the 
country.  He  was  the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  canal 
between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Red  Sea.  He  is 
supposed  to  have  reigned  about  1266  B.C. 

A  time  of  trouble  and  internal  confusion  marked  the  time 
that  intervened  between  Barneses  II.  and  Barneses  IIL,  dur- 
ing which  several  kings  sat  on  the  throne.  It  is  supposed 
that  Barneses  III.  is  identical  with  the  Ehampsinitus  of 
Herodotus,  and  that  one  of  his  immediate  predecessors  was 
the  Proteus  of  the  Greeks,  whose  diplomatic  skill  gave  rise  to 
the  Greek  legend  of  his  being  able  to  change  his  shape  at 
pleasure.  Proteus  probably  was  Sethos  II.,  the  grandson  or 
great-grandson  of  Barneses  II.,  and  the  grandfather  of 
Barneses  III.  The  age  of  Barneses  IIL,  who  reigned  about 
1200  ac,  was  notable  for  victories  and  successes  abroad, 
including  a  victory  by  sea  over  the  Cretans  and  Carians.  He 
also  built  some  magnificent  temples  and  a  superb  tomb  near 
Thebes.  After  him  the  power  of  the  Theban  kingdom  de- 
clined, and  was  subverted  in  point  of  fact  by  the  Tanite 
kings,  who  had  founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Tanis,  in  Lower 
Egypt,  about  1085  b.c. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  period  when  the  Egyptians  came  into 
contact  again  with  the  people  who  had  once  been  their 
<laves.  Another  kingdom  had  been  established  at  Bubastis, 
in  Lower  Egypt,  about  1009  b.c,  and  its  kings  are  supposed 
to  have  been  of  Assyrian  or  Babylonian  origin.  The  first  of 
the  line  was  Shishak.  This  king  married  a  daughter  of  one 
of  the  Tanite  kings,  who  had  now  extended  their  power  over 
Thebes.  He  was  contemporary  with  Solomon  and  Behoboam, 
kings  of  Judah,  and  received  Jeroboam  when  he  fled  into 
Egypt  in  the  reign  of  the  former  king.  Subsequently  he 
made  war  on  Behoboam,  and  having  taken  Jerusalem,  plun- 
dered the  temple.  We  have  now,  as  it  may  be  seen,  am 
reached  a  point  at  which  for  the  first  time  the  fia 
Egyptian  chronology  is  no  longer  doubtful,  for  the 
exact  period  at  which  Shishak  invaded  Judea  can  be  deter- 
mined  from  the  chronology  of  the  Bible.    Manetho  says  that 
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he  reigned  twenty-one  years,  but  if  the  date  of  the  first  forma- 
tion of  the  Bubastic  kingdom  be  correctly  given,  Shishak 
most  have  reigned  for  a  much  longer  period  if  he  was  the 
first  of  its  kings,  and  conquered  Judea  in  971  b.o.  The  Jews 
were  compelled  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Shishak  and  his 
successors  for  some  time  before  the  yoke  of  Egypt  was  shaken 
off! 

From  the  time  of  Shishak,  the  power  of  the  Egyptians  in 
Judea  and  Western  Asia  seems  to  have  declined  before  the 
growing  might  of  the  Assyrians  and  Babylonians.  In  781 
B.C.  a  king  named  Bocchoris,  and  surnamed  the  Wise,  on  ac- 
count of  his  prudent  legislation,  established  himself  at  Sais, 
in  Lower  Egypt.  His  reign  was  brought  to  a  termination  by 
an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  were  led  by  Sabaco,  or 
Shebek  I.  This  event  happened  in  737  b.c.  The  unfor- 
tunate Bocchoris  is  said  to  have  been  roasted  alive  by  his 
conqueror.  The  successors  of  Shebek  L  were  Shebek  II., 
supposed  to  be  the  king  So  who  entered  into  alliance  with 
Hoshea,  king  of  Israel,  about  722  b.c.  ;  and  Tirhakah,  who 
marched  to  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  at  the  bidding  of  Heze- 
kiah,  when  the  city  was  beleaguered  by  Sennacherib  and  the 
Assyrians.  It  was  when  on  his  way  to  meet  Tirhakah  on  the 
confines  of  Egypt  that  Sennacherib's  army  was  miraculously 
destroyed  (711  B.O.).  The  reign  of  Tirhakah  came  to  an  end 
about  704  b.c. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  invasion  of  Assyria  by  Tirhakah, 
which  must  naturally  have  followed  the  overthrow  of  Senna- 
cherib's army  and  his  rapid  flight  into  his  own  land,  was  re- 
pelled by  Esarhaddon,  his  son,  who  turned  the  tide  of  in- 
vasion and  carried  it  once  more  towards  the  confines  of  Egypt. 
He  was  successful,  it  appears,  in  subduing  the  country,  and 
divided  it  into  twenty  provinces,  each  of  which  he  placed 
under  an  Egyptian  prince.  This  happened  about  680  b.o. 
The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Esarhaddon,  and  the  assignment 
of  the  provinces  to  native  governors,  seems  to  have  given 
rise  to  the  story  of  the  Dodecarchy,  or  government  of  the 
twelve  kings,  related  by  Herodotus.  These  princes,  he  says, 
divided  Egypt  between  them  after  the  retirement  of  the 
Ethiopians,  and  entered  into  a  league  by  which  they  agreed 
to  afford  mutual  support  to  each  other  in  case  of  foreign  in- 
vasion. Among  them  was  Psammetichus,  who  was  subse- 
quently  driven  from  his  province  by  his  colleagues  and  allies. 
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To  revenge  himself  on  them  for  the  wrong  they  had  done 
him,  he  called  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  his  assistance, 
and  by  their  aid  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of  the 
whole  of  Egypt  The  conquest  of  Egypt  by  Psammetichus, 
who  was  the  son  of  Necho,  or  Nechao,  one  of  the  Saite 
kings  who  had  been  deposed  by  the  Ethiopian  Sabaco,  hap- 
pened in  665  B.C. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


iATaskm  of  Egypt  by 
the  Shepherd  Kings  B.C. 

The  patriarch  Abra- 
ham risits  Egypt  ...    „  1920 

Joseph,  the  son  of  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  be- 
comes Prime  minister 
of  Sgypt  „  1715 

.Settlement  of  the  chil-  j 
dren    of   Israel  in 
Goshen   „  1706  j 

Expulsion  of  the  most  j 
powerful  of  the  Shep- 
herd Kings  by  Amoeis, 
about    „  1580 

Ezodna  of  the  children 
of  Israel    „  1491 

Fimeses  II.,  the  Great 
(perhaps  the  Sesos- 
ths  of  the  Greeks), 
reigned  abont   „  1266 

Rimescs  III.,  the  last 
of  the  powerful  kings 
of  Thebes,  reigned 
abont    „  1200 

Kingdom  established  at 
Bubastis  by  Shishak   ,,  1009 


Invasion  of  Juriea  by 
Shishak,  and  cap  nre 
of  Jerusalem   

Invasion  of  Fgyjt  ly 
the  Ethiopians  nndt  r 
Sabaco,  or  Shebek  I. 

Alliance  of  So,  or  She- 
bek II .,  with  Hoshea, 
King  of  Israel  

Tirhakah  marches  to 
the  assistance  of  He- 
zekiah.  Miraculous 
overthrow  of  the  As- 
syrian army  under 
Sennacherib   

Invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Esarhaddon,  and  di- 
vision of  Egypt  into 


B.c.  971 


737 


provinces  under  na- 
tive princes  

The  Confederacy  of 
Princes,  or  "Dodec- 
archy,"as  the  Greeks 
called  it,  overthrown 
by  Psammetichus  I., 
who  becomes  sole 
King  of  Egypt   


722 


711 


6S0 


C64 


3.  PSAMMETICHUS  AND  HIS  SUCCESSORS. - 
EGYPT. 


-THE  PERSIAN8  IN 


665  b.c.  to  332  b.c. 


The  reign  of  Psammetichus  was  a  long  and  brilliant  one. 
He  took  Ashdod,  or  Azotus,  after  a  siege,  said  to  have  lasted 
for  twenty-nine  years,  and  took  measures,  by  providing  himself 
with  a  large  number  of  Greek  mercenaries,  to  secure  the 
country  against  foreign  invasion  and  internal  dissensions. 

2—2 
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The  establishment  of  an  army  of  foreigners  on  the  soil  led  to 
a  considerable  migration  of  Egyptian  soldiers  into  Ethiopia, 
which  he  tried  in  vain  to  prevent.  He  encouraged  commerce 
with  Greece  and  other  foreign  countries,  and  executed  many 
great  public  works.  Art  as  well  as  commerce  was  encouraged 
in  Egypt  under  his  fostering  care,  and  the  country  generally 
exhibited  a  revival  of  the  prosperity  that  had  distinguished 
the  reigns  of  the  most  able  of  the  Theban  kings.  He  seems 
to  have  possessed  considerable  diplomatic  power,  for  towards 
the  close  of  his  reign  he  persuaded  the  Scythians,  who  had 
entered  Western  Asia,  and  were  advancing  through  the  Holy 
Land,  to  retire  without  entering  Egypt. 

On  the  death  of  Psammetichus  in  611  B.C.,  after  a  long 
reign  of  fifty-four  years,  the  sceptre  devolved  on  his  son 
Necho,  called  Pharaoh-Necho  in  the  Bible.  This  prince 
endeavoured  to  carry  out  the  attempt  of  Barneses  II.  to  unite 
the  Ked  Sea  with  the  Nile  by  a  canal.  It  is  recorded  that 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  achieved  in  his  reign,  as 
one  of  his  fleets,  having  sailed  out  of  the  Bed  Sea  by  the 
Strait  of  Bab-el-Mandeb,  proceeded  along  the  eastern  coasts  of 
Africa,  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and,  passing  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  returned  to  Egypt  by  the  way  of  the  Medi- 
terranean. After  encountering  the  Jews  at  Megiddo,  when 
their  King  Josiah  was  slain,  he  advanced  to  the  Euphrates 
and  took  Carchemish,  which  he  garrisoned  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  his  frontier  against  the  Assyrians.  On  his  return  he 
made  Jehoiakim  king  of  Judah,  in  the  room  of  his  brother 
Jehoahaz,  and  caused  him  to  pay  a  heavy  tribute  to  Eigypt. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  he  lost  all  his  Asiatic  dominions, 
for  Nebuchadnezzar — who  had  taken  and  killed  his  tributary 
ally,  Jehoiakim,  to  whom  Necho  was  unable  to  bear  assist- 
ance— recovered  the  whole  of  the  territory  that  Egypt  had  so 
long  owned  between  the  Euphrates  and  the  river  Egyptus. 

He  was  succeeded  in  595  b.c.  by  his  son  Psammetichus 
II.,  called  Psammis  by  Herodotus.  This  king  was  consulted 
by  the  Greeks  concerning  the  regulations  of  the  Olympic 
games,  and  made  an  expedition  into  Ethiopia.  He  died  in 
589  b.c. 

His  son  and  successor,  called  Apries  by  Herodotus,  and 
Pharaoh-Hophra  in  Holy  Writ,  was  a  warlike  prince,  who 
resumed  the  war  against  the  Babylonians,  and  also  employed 
hie  forces  against  the  Tyrians,  Sidonians,  and  Cypriote.  The 
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defeat  of  an  army  of  Egyptians,  which  he  had  sent  against 
the  Greek  colony  of  Cyrene,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 
caused  considerable  discontent  throughout  the  country,  and 
the  native  troops  mutinied.  They  placed  at  their  head 
Amasis,  one  «f  his  generals,  with  the  title  of  king.  In  the 
conflict  that  ensued  Apries  was  vanquished,  and  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  usurper,  who  ordered  him  to  be  strangled.  It 
is  supposed  by  some  that  Nebuchadnezzar,  after  taking  Jeru- 
salem, conquered  Egypt,  and  set  up  Amasis  as  his  vassal,  in 
the  place  of  Apries,  who  fell  in  battle  with  the  invader. 
Apries  fell  in  570  b.c. 

Amasis  reigned  from  570  b.c.  to  525  b.c.  Under  his 
government  the  country  was  happy  and  prosperous.  He 
built  the  great  temple  of  Isis  at  Memphis,  and  gave  the  utmost 
encouragement  to  art  and  commerce.  He  conquered  Cyprus, 
and  rendered  it  tributary  to  Egypt.  He  had  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  Greeks,  to  whom  he  granted  many  important  privi- 
leges. Having  by  some  means  exasperated  Cambyses,  the 
Persian,  Amasis  was  threatened  with  an  invasion  by  that 
prince.  Previously,  however,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
impending  storm  Amasis  died,  and  left  a  distracted  kingdom 
to  his  son  Psammenitus. 

Scarcely  had  Psammenitus  assumed  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  when  Cambyses  appeared  on  the  frontiers 
of  the  kingdom  with  a  powerful  army,  and  soon  ,c* 
made  himself  master  of  Pelusium.  A  severe  engagement 
afterwards  took  place,  in  which  the  Egyptians  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.  Those  who  escaped  the  slaughter  fled  to 
Memphis,  where  they  were  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Persians,  who  put  a  great  number  of  the  Egyptian 
nobility  to  death,  and  took  Psammenitus  captive.  Cambyses 
gave  him  his  liberty  ;  but  Psammenitus  thirsted  for  revenge 
on  his  conqueror,  and  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  his 
life.  Being  detected,  he  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
expired  after  a  dismal  reign  of  six  months,  and  a  short 
captivity.  Cambyses  pillaged  and  laid  waste  all  Egypt,  and 
caused  the  body  of  Amasis  to  be  exposed  to  a  thousand  indig- 
nities, and  finally  to  be  consumed  to  ashes.  He  also  burnt 
the  Theban  temples  ;  and  sent  an  army  of  50,000  men  across 
the  desert  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
Amnion  ;  but  all  these  perished  to  a  man  in  a  terrible  sand 
Morm  (524  b.c).   After  this  he  killed  a  calf,  which  the 
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Egyptians  alleged  to  be  the  god  Apis,  with  his  own  hand, 
and  ordered  die  priests  to  be  scourged.  These  severities 
made  a  strong  and  dreadful  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
wretched  Egyptians,  who  afterwards  regarded  the  Persians 
with  the  most  irreconcilable  hatred. 

Cambyses  was  succeeded  in  521  B.C.  by  Darius  Hystaspes. 
The  Egyptians  broke  into  revolt  towards  the  close  of  his 
reign  (486  B.C.),  but  the  rising  was  put  down  two  years  after, 
when  Xerxes  was  on  the  throne  of  Persia,  In  the  reign  of 
Artaxerxes  I.,  called  Longimanus,  the  Egyptians  again  re- 
volted under  Inarus.  This  prince  maintained  himself  for 
some  time  against  the  Persians  ;  but,  though  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Athenians,  he  was  at  length  defeated,  taken  prisoner, 
and  crucified.  This  terrible  example,  however,  failed  in  pro- 
ducing the  desired  effect.  Amyrtaeus  obtained  the  indepen- 
dence of  his  country  in  the  time  of  Darius  Nothus  (414  ac), 
and  reigned  for  six  years  at  Sais.  After  Amyrtaeus  four 
native  princes  wore  the  crown  of  Egypt ;  but  their  authority, 
notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks,  was  always 
precarious.  The  first  of  these  was  Achoris  (408-387  B.C.),  and 
the  second  Nectanebo  I.  (387-369  ac).  Both  of  these  kings 
successfully  repelled  attacks  of  the  Persians  by  the  aid  of 
Greek  mercenaries.  The  third,  Tachos  (369-361  b.c),  arranged 
for  the  invasion  of  Persia,  in  concert  with  the  Spartans  and 
Athenians.  He  offended  Agesilaus,  King  of  Sparta,  by 
assuming  the  supreme  command  of  the  expedition,  and  the 
Greek  monarch  withdrew  his  contingent.  Scarcely  had  he 
quitted  Egypt  when  the  Egyptians,  groaning  under  the  taxes  he 
had  imposed  on  them  to  raise  and  equip  his  army  and  subsi- 
dise his  allies,  rose  in  insurrection,  and  placed  his  son 
Nectanebo,  on  the  throne.  When  the  news  reached  Tachos, 
he  abandoned  his  army,  and  fled  for  refuge  to  Artaxerxes 
Mnemon. 

Nectanebo  II.,  who  now  assumed  the  regal  dignity,  esta- 
blished himself  on  the  throne  by  the  aid  of  Agesilaus,  and 
for  some  time  managed  to  maintain  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Persians.  Artaxerxes  Ochus,  however,  marched 
against  Egypt  at  the  head  of  a  large  army,  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  considerable  body  of  Greek  mercenaries  took  Pelusium 
and  other  strongholds.  Nectanebo,  considering  that  all 
further  resistance  was  hopeless,  collected  all  his  treasures  and 
fled  into  Ethiopia,  from  whence  he  never  attempted  to  return. 
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Thus  was  fulfilled  the  prophecy  of  Ezekiel,  "  There 
ahall  be  no  more  a  prince  of  the  land  of  Egypt.1' 
From  this  period  Egypt  was  a  province  of  Persia,  B'c> 
till  that  monarchy  was  subverted  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
whom  the  Egyptians  joyfully  received  as  their  deliverer  from 
the  Persian  yoke  (332  bjc.). 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


.Accession  of  Psumneti- 

chu*   B.C.  665 

Capture  of  Ashdod  by 
Psammetichus,  after  a 

siege  of  29  years    „  630 

Necho  attempts  to  finish 
toe  canal  across  the 
Isthmus  of  Suez,  began 

by  Barneses  II   „  610 

Apnea,  or  Pharaoh- 
Hophra,  defeated  by 


Invasion  of  Egypt  by 

Cambyses   b.c.  525 

Egypt  recovers  her  inde- 
~  pendence  under  Amy  r- 

1»us    „  414 

Flight  of  Nectanebo  II., 
and  re-establishment 
of  Persian  authority  in 

Sgypt   „  353 

Overthrow  of  Persia,  and 
acquirement  of  Egypt 


Nebuchadnezzar,    as             1     by     Alexander  the 
supposed    „   570      Great    „  332 

4.  EGYPT  UNDER  ALEXANDER   THE   GREAT. — THE  FIRST  FOUR 
PTOLEMIES. 

332  B.C.  to  205  ac. 

From  the  time  of  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  Alexander 
the  Great  in  332  B.C.  until  the  death  of  the  Grecian  conqueror 
in  323  B.C.,  the  country  formed  a  dependency  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  Alexander's  first  act,  after  liberating  the 
people  from  the  thraldom  of  Persia,  was  to  found  the  city  of 
Alexandria,  on  a  neck  of  land  situated  between  Lake  Mareotis 
and  the  sea,  intending  to  make  it  the  centre  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean trade  with  Africa  and  the  east.  Early  in  331  B.C.,  he 
quitted  Memphis  on  his  way  to  Persia,  never  to  return  to 
Egypt  alive,  although  his  body  was  brought  from  Babylon  to 
rest  in  a  mausoleum  at  Alexandria,  which  afterwards  became 
the  tomb  of  her  new  kings.  This  city  rapidly  increased  in 
size  and  magnificence  :  it  was  destined  to  become  the  capital 
of  Egypt,  under  a  new  line  of  princes  of  Grecian  extraction. 

In  the  division  of  Alexander's  territories  among  his  generals, 
▼ho  at  first  received  their  provinces  as  governors  only,  to  hold 
them  in  behalf  of  Philip  III.  Aridaeus,  Alexander's  nominal 
successor  in  the  empire,  Egypt  was  assigned  to  Ptolemy. 
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This  able  general  was  supposed  to  be  a  son  of  Philip  IL 
of  Macedon,  but  before  his  birth,  his  mother  married  Lagus,  a 
Macedonian,  from  whom  the  Greek  kings  of  Egypt  are  called 
the  Lagidse.  Quarrels  broke  out  among  the  recipients  of  the 
provinces  soon  after  the  partition,  and  bloody  wars  ensued 
before  a  settlement  was  effected.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  invade  Egypt  was  made  by  Perdiccas  in  321  B.C.,  and  in 
the  following  year  Ptolemy  took  Jerusalem  and  annexed  the 
whole  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  and  Phoenicia  to  his  dominions, 
and  he  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  and 
Coele-Syria  by  a  treaty  concluded  in  312  b.c.  Ptolemy  added 
Cyrene  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa  to  his  dominions. 
He  also  took  Cyprus  in  308  b.c,  but  lost  it  two  years  after- 
wards, his  fleet  being  totally  defeated  off  the  island  by  Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes,  the  son  of  Antigonus.  He  was  named  Soter 
or  Saviour  by  the  Rhodians  for  the  assistance  that  he  rendered 
to  them  against  Antigonus  and  liis  son  before  and  during  the 
siege  of  Rhodes  (305  B.C.).  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Ptolemy  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Egypt  and  the  ensigns 
and  emblems  of  royalty.  The  battle  of  Ipsus  (301  B.C.),  in 
which  Antigonus  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  allied  troops 
of  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  Seleucus  of  Babylon,  and  afterwards  of 
Syria,  and  Lysimachus  and  Cassander  of  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia respectively,  established  Ptolemy  in  the  peaceable 
possession  of  his  kingdom  and  the  adjacent  provinces. 

Ptolemy  was  a  humane  and  tolerant  monarch,  ever  ready 
to  respect  the  religious  views  of  others.  A  great  number  of 
Jews  were  induced  to  settle  in  Egypt  during  his  reign,  and 
contributed  greatly  to  the  growing  prosperity  of  Alexandria. 
He  also  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  for  it  was  he  who 
built  the  famous  lighthouse  on  the  isle  of  Pharos,  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  and  founded  the  famous 
library  in  that  city,  which  was  increased  by  his  successors  to 
400,000,  or  according  to  some  writers  700,000  volumes. 

In  285  b.o.,  about  two  years  before  his  death,  Ptolemy 
Soter  associated  with  himself  in  the  government  of  Egypt  his 
youngest  son  Ptolemy,  surnamed  Philadelphus,  the  son  of 
his  wife  Berenice,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder  sons  9oo 
by  his  wife  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater.  The 
aged  monarch  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four,  leaving  be-  B  °" 
hind  him  an  illustrious  example  of  prudence,  justice,  and. 
clemency,  which,  few  of  his  successors  attempted  to  imitate. 
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His  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  IL,  was  surnamed  Philadel- 
phia or  "  the  Brother-loving,"  in  irony,  because  he  caused  two 
of  his  brothers  to  be  put  to  death  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign  for  exciting  insurrection  in  different  parts  of  his  domi- 
nions. His  foresight  gave  him  a  correct  anticipation  of  the 
future  grandeur  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  he  sent  ambassadors, 
and  from  whom  he  received  others  in  return.  like  his  father 
he  encouraged  the  culture  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  pro- 
tected those  by  whom  they  were  cultivated  :  he  made  diligent 
search  for  books  with  which  to  enrich  his  library,  and  for 
paintings  and  drawings,  of  which  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
He  was  powerful  by  land  and  sea,  and  carried  on  an  extensive 
commerce  through  the  Bed  Sea  with  Arabia,  India,  and  the 
east  coast  of  Africa  as  far  as  Madagascar ;  and  with  all  the 
countries  on  the  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean.  No  notable 
wars  were  carried  on  by  him,  but  a  remarkable  work  was 
done  in  his  reign  at  Alexandria — the  translation  of  the  Bible 
into  Greek  by  seventy-two  Jewish  elders,  which,  from  the- 
number  of  translators  engaged  on  it,  is  known  to  this  day  as 
the  "  Septuagint."    He  died  247  b.o. 

Ptolemy  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Ptolemy  III., 
surnamed  Euergetes,  or  "  the  Benefactor."  This  prince  no 
sooner  obtained  the  crown  than  he  commenced  a  successful 
war  against  Syria,  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  sister  Berenice, 
who  had  married  Antiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  had 
been  poisoned  by  his  second  wife  Laodice,  to  marry  whom  ho 
had  divorced  Berenice.  On  his  return  from  this  expedition, 
he  brought  back  many  idols  and  statues,  and  vessels  of  gold 
and  silver  that  Cambyses  had  formerly  carried  from  Egypt. 
It  was  for  this  that  he  received  the  name  of  Euergetes  from 
the  Egyptian  priests.  He  seems  to  have  been  successful  as  a 
general,  and  might  have  completely  subverted  the  empire  of 
the  Seleucidse,  or  the  Syrian  monarchs,  had  he  not  been  com- 
pelled to  return  and  abandon  the  expedition  to  quell  some  in- 
ternal disturbances  at  home.  Subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  peace,  this  prince  devoted  the  greatest  part  of  his  time  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  sciences,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the- 
Alexandrian  library.  He  died  in  222  B.C.,  having  been  poi- 
soned, it  is  supposed,  by  his  son  and  successor,  Ptolemy  IV.  T 
who  in  ironical  allusion  to  the  crimo  of  parricide,  of  which 
he  was  suspected,  was  called  Philopater,  or  "  Father-loving." 

Ptolemy  IV.  is  said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  dissolute- 
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prince,  and  of  the  cruelty  of  his  disposition  there  is  unfortu- 
nately no  room  for  doubt.  At  the  instigation  of  his  prime 
minister  Sosibius,  he  caused  his  brother  Magas  to  be  put  to 
death  ;  and  this  act  of  barbarity  was  followed  by  the  murder 
of  his  uncle  Lysimachus,  his  mother  Berenice,  and  his  sister 
Arsione,  who  was  also  his  wife.  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
to  whom  Euergetes  had  given  an  asylum  in  Egypt,  opposing 
the  murder  of  Magas,  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  king  and 
was  thrown  into  prison.  Having  effected  his  escape,  he  and 
his  followers  endeavoured  to  excite  the  people  to  revolt,  for 
which  they  were  put  to  death. 

In  219  b.c.  the  province  of  Ccele-Syria,  which  belonged  to 
Egypt,  was  attacked  and  occupied  by  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Ptolemy  IV.,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  able  general, 
marched  against  him  to  recover  the  lost  province,  and  totally 
defeated  him  in  a  great  battle  fought  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza, 
217  R.C.,  after  which  Palestine  and  Ccele-Syria  were  once 
more  acknowledged  to  be  dependencies  of  Egypt. 

On  his  return  from  this  expedition,  the  Egyptian  king 
visited  Jerusalem,  and  urged  by  curiosity,  attempted  to  force 
his  way  into  the  Most  Holy  Place,  in  disregard  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  high  priest  Just  as  he  was  about  to  enter  he 
was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit  of  terror,  and  fell  trembling  to 
the  earth.  In  revenge  for  his  humiliation  and  the  fancied 
insult,  he  commenced  a  persecution  of  the  Alexandrine  Jews 
as  soon  as  he  re-entered  Alexandria,  and  sentenced  a  great 
many  of  them  to  be  trodden  to  death  by  elephants.  When 
the  huge  beasts  were  let  loose  on  the  trembling  prisoners,  they 
turned  the  whole  of  their  rage  on  the  spectators,  soldiers,  and 
assistants,  of  whom  they  destroyed  a  great  number.  This, 
together  with  some  singular  appearances  in  the  air,  so  terrified 
Philopater,  that  he  liberated  the  Jews,  and  publicly  acknow- 
ledged the  power  of  their  God. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  the  Romans  renewed  the 
treaty  of  alliance  which  had  been  formerly  concluded  with 
Egypt.  Ptolemy  IV.  died  in  205  b.c.  Although  his  cruelty 
rendered  him  an  object  of  dread  to  his  friends  and  people, 
and  his  intemperance  was  so  great  that  it  shortened  his  life, 
he  is  said  to  have  encouraged  learning,  and  the  culture  of  the 
arts  and  sciences,  and  to  have  built  a  magnificent  temple  in 
honour  of  the  Greek  poet  Homer,  whose  statue  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  the.  ediace. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Egypt  occupied  And  an- 
nexed to  Macedonian 
empire  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  foun- 
dation of  the  city  of 
Alexandria    B.O.  332 

Death  of  Alexander,  and 
•alignment  of  Egypt 
to  Ptolemy   „  323 

Ettabliahment  of  Egyp- 
tian monarchy  under 
Ptolemy  I.  Soter          „  305 

Accession  of  Ptolemy 
IL  Pbiladelphua   2S3 


Ambassadors  sent  from 

Alexandria,  and  treaty 

concluded  with  Rome  B.C.  269 
Accession  of  Ptolemy 

III.  Enerffetes    „  247 

Successful  invasion  of 

Syria  by  Ptolemy  III. 

Euergetea    „  246 

Accession  of  Ptolemy 

IV.  Philopater   „  222 

Antiochus  of  Syria  de- 
feated at  Raphia  by 
Ptolemy  IV   217 

Death  of  Ptolemy  IV.  ..    „  205 


5.  THE  RISB  AND  PROGRESS  OF  ROMAN  ASCENDANCY  IN 
EGYPT. 

205  B.C.  to  30  B.C. 

At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  IV.,  his  son,  Ptolemy  V.,  sur- 
u&med  Epiphanes,  or  "  the  Illustrious,"  was  only  five  years 
old,  and  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria,  and  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  entered  into  a  league  to  attack  Egypt  and  her  depen- 
dencies, and  to  deprive  the  child-king  of  his  dominions. 
The  guardians  of  Ptolemy  V.,  in  consequence  of  this  demon- 
stration against  him,  placed  him  under  the  protection  of 
Rome,  the  senate  readily  undertaking  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Antiochus,  although  unsupported  by  the  Macedonian  king, 
against  whom  the  Romans  had  declared  war,  marched  into 
C<rle-Syria,  and  occupied  that  province  and  Palestine. 
Anxious,  however,  to  prosecute  a  war  against  the  Romans  in 
Asia  Minor,  he  caused  his  daughter  Cleopatra  to  be  espoused 
to  the  young  king  of  Egypt,  promising  to  restore  Palestine 
and  Code-Syria  as  her  dowry.  The  marriage  took  place  about 
193  B.c.  Ptolemy  V.  died  in  181  b.c,  leaving  three  chil- 
dren— Ptolemy,  who  took  the  name  of  Philometor,  or  "  the 
Mother-loving,"  in  gratitude  to  his  mother  for  her  able 
government  of  Egypt  during  his  childhood ;  Ptolemy  sur- 
named  the  Phyecon,  or  "  the  Corpulent,"  and  a  daughter, 
Cleopatra.  It  is  thought  that  he  was  poisoned  by  some  of 
the  nobles  of  his  court,  who  feared  that  he  was  thinking  of 
taking  their  estates  and  heavily  taxing  the  people  to  carry  on 
a  war  that  he  was  contemplating  against  Syria. 
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Ptolemy  VI.,  called  Philometor,  succeeded  his  father  at 

-  the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  guardianship  of  his 
^     mother,  Cleopatra,  who  discharged  with  great  honour 

the  duties  of  the  regency.  At  her  death,  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  the  king  of  Syria,  who  was  her  brother,  laid  claim 
to  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine.  Having  invaded  Egypt,  in  171 
b.c,  he  defeated  Ptolemy  at  Pelusium,  and  afterwards  took  him 
prisoner,  on  which  the  Alexandrians,  supposing  their  sove- 
reign irrecoverably  lost,  raised  to  the  throne  his  younger 
^  brother,  Physcon,  with  the  title  of  Ptolemy  VII.  In  169 
b.c.  Antiochus  again  invaded  Egypt  on  pretence  of  restoring 
Philometor  to  the  throne,  but  retired  at  the  command  of  the 
Romans.  On  the  return  of  Philometor,  Physcon  was  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  his  high  station ;  but  the  two  brothers 
afterwards  agreed  to  reign  jointly,  and  to  unite  their  arms 
against  the  king  of  Syria,  who  again  invaded  Egypt,  in  168 
B.C.,  but  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops  a  second  time 
through  fear  of  Rome. 

Being  delivered  from  the  apprehensions  of  a  foreign  enemy,  • 
the  brothers  quarrelled  with  each  other,  and  Physcon  de- 
throned Philometor,  and  obliged  him  to  quit  the  kingdom. 

-  ^  -  Philometor,  therefore,  repaired  to  Rome,  and  pre- 
Rc     sented  himself  before  the  senate,  which  passed  a 

decree  for  his  restoration,  and  negotiated  an  arrange- 
ment between  the  two  brothers.    By  virtue  of  this  agree- 
ment, Physcon  was  acknowledged  king  of  Cyrene,  and  Egypt 
and  Cyprus  were  restored  to  Philometor.   Physcon,  however, 
being  of  an  ambitious  disposition,  and  not  satisfied  with  this 
division,  repaired  himself  to  Rome,  and  obtained  of  the 
senate  a  decree  that  he  should  possess  Cyprus.    He  therefore 
lfift    levied,  a  numerous  army,  and  attacked  Philometor 
B  ^     in  that  island ;  but  his  forces  being  defeated,  he 
was  taken  prisoner.    Instead,  however,  of  treating 
his  turbulent  brother  with  that  severity  which  his  actions 
deserved,  Philometor  restored  Cyrene  to  him,  and  assigned 
him  some  other  territories  in  lieu  of  Cyprus. 

In  151  B.C.,  Ptolemy  VI.,  in  conjunction  with  the  Romans, 
supported  the  claim  of  Alexander  Balas  to  the  throne  of 
Syria  against  the  rightful  heir,  Demetrius ;  and  in  the  year 
after  Alexander  married  Ptolemy's  daughter,  Cleopatra.  Not 
long  after,  Ptolemy,  alleging  that  Alexander  intended  to 
murder  him,  took  his  daughter  from  him  and  gave  her  to 
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Demetrius,  whom  he  placed  on  the  throne  of  Syria.  Alex- 
ander hastened  from  Asia  Minor,  where  he  then  was,  to  give 
battle  to  Demetrius  and  his  supporter.  Ptolemy  and  Deme- 
trius were  victorious  in  an  engagement  which  took  place  near 
Antioch ;  but  the  former  died,  five  days  after  the  battle,  of 
wounds  received  in  the  action  (146  b.c). 

On  the  death  of  her  husband,  Cleopatra,  the  queen  of 
Egypt,  endeavoured  to  secure  the  succession  for  her  son  ;  but 
some  of  the  principal  lords  declaring  for  Physcon,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  latter  should  marry  his  sister,  the  widow  of 
his  brother,  and  reign  jointly  with  her  during  his  life,  and 
that  the  son  of  Philometor  should  be  declared  next  heir  to 
the  crown.  Physcon,  however,  had  no  sooner  obtained  the 
kingdom  by  this  marriage,  than  he  murdered  the  young  prince 
in  his  mother's  arms.  Ptolemy  VII.  assumed  the  name  of 
Euergetes,  or  "  the  Benefactor,"  which  his  subjects  changed 
into  Kakergetes,  or  "  the  Evil-doer,"  with  great  propriety,  for 
he  was  the  most  cruel,  wicked,  and  despicable  of  the  Ptolemies 
who  swayed  the  Egyptian  sceptre.  He  frequently  inundated 
the  streets  of  Alexandria  and  Cyrene  with  blood.  He 
allowed  the  foreigners  who  composed  his  guard  to  plunder 
and  massacre  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  city  at  their 
pleasure.  The  few  that  escaped  fled  into  other  countries,  and 
left  their  native  land  desolate.  He  then  invited  strangers  to 
re-people  the  place,  and,  by  his  edicts,  admitted  them  to  all 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  former  citizens. 

The  Romans  sent  ambassadors,  at  whose  head  was  Scipio 
Africanus,  to  visit  Greece  and  Macedonia,  which  had 
been  subjected  to  their  government,  and  to  proceed  fi 
in  succession  to  the  courts  of  Syria,  Egypt,  Perga- 
mus,  and'Bythnia.    Physcon  received  them  with  every  mark 
of  distinction,  and  displayed  before  them  his  riches,  and  the 
beauty  of  his  kingdom.     They  were  soon  convinced  that 
nothing  was  wanted  but  a  prince  of  abilities  and  application 
to  render  Egypt  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the 
universe. 

Physcon  falling  in  love  with  his  nioce,  who  was  also  named 
Cleopatra,  but  surnamed  Cocce,  he  married  her,  having  first 
divorced  her  ill-fated  mother.  That  he  might  deprive  the 
city  of  Alexandria  of  the  chief  source  of  its  strength,  he 
ordered  the  gymnasium  to  be  set  on  fire,  in  which  the  young 
men  were  assembled,  all  of  whom  perished  in  the  flames  or 
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were  slaughtered  by  the  king's  mercenary  guards.  The 
129    P60?!6*  however,  obliged  him  to  retire  to  Cyprus 
with  his  spouse,  and  placed  his  divorced  queen  on 
"  "    the  throne.    Ptolemy  VII.  therefore  ordered  his 
son  Memphitis,  whom  the  repudiated  Cleopatra  had  borne  to 
him,  to  be  put  to  death,  and  his  mangled  limbs  to  be  sent  in 
a  box  to  his  mother.    These  acts  of  cruelty  served  only  ta 
embitter  the  people  against  the  tyrant,  and  when  he  landed 
with  troops  that  he  had  raised  in  Cyprus  for  the  purpose  of 
regaining  the  throne,  Cleopatra  raised  a  powerful  army  to 
oppose  him.   The  forces  of  Physcon,  however,  defeated  those 
-  -  -    of  Cleopatra,  and  the  tyrant  returned  to  Alexandria, 
where  he  died,  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Notwithstanding  his  oppressive  and  iniquitous  con- 
duct, he  was  a  patron  of  literature,  conversed  with  facility  on 
all  literary  subjects,  and  enriched  the  Alexandrian  library 
with  many  valuable  books.    By  his  niece  Cleopatra  he  had 
two  sons — Lathyrus,  so  called  from  a  pea-shaped  wart  on  his 
face,  and  Alexander ;  and  three  daughters,  Cleopatra,  Selene, 
and  Tryphaena.    He  also  left  an  illegitimate  son,  Ptolemy 
Apion,  who  became  king  of  Cyrene,  and  left  his  kingdom  to 
the  Romans  at  his  death,  in  96  B.c. 

Ptolemy  VII.  left  the  crown  to  his  widow,  who  might  ap- 
point as  her  successor  either  of  her  sons  she  thought 
proper.  Accordingly,  she  made  choice  of  Alexander,  the 
youngest,  as  being  the  easiest  to  govern;  but  the  people 
obliged  her  to  recall  Lathyrus  from  Cyprus,  whither  he  had 
fled  for  safety,  and  to  suffer  him  to  participate  in  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  VIII.,  however,  had  not  long  enjoyed  the  regal 
dignity,  before  his  mother  found  means  to  occasion  a  revolt 
J***  among  the  Alexandrians,  who  rose  in  a  general 
B  ^  tumult  against  their  sovereign,  and  would  have  torn 
him  in  pieces,  if  he  had  not  fortunately  embarked 
in  a  vessel,  which  immediately  set  sail,  and  carried  him  be- 
yond the  impending  danger.  Cleopatra  instantly  sent  for 
Alexander,  and  having  caused  him  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
Egypt  as  Alexander  I.,  obliged  Lathyrus  to  be  content  with 
the  island  of  Cyprus. 

Soon  after  this  revolution,  the  inhabitants  of  Ptolemais, 
being  driven  to  the  utmost  extremities  by  Alexander  Jan- 
n»us,  king  of  the  Jews,  sought  the  assistance  of  Lathyrus, 
who  went  immediately  to  their  relief.    But  they,  fearing  that 
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the  alliance  of  Ptolemy  VIIL  might  prove  as  prejudicial  to 
their  interests  as  the  enmity  of  Alexander,  resolved  to  rely 
entirely  on  their  own  exertions,  and  not  to  admit  any  aux- 
iliaries. Lathyrus,  therefore,  irritated  at  their  conduct,  turned 
his  arms  against  them  as  well  as  against  Alexander,  and  de- 
feated the  Jews  with  great  slaughter. 

In  the  meantime  Alexander  I.,  the  younger  brother  of 
Ptolemy  VIIL,  suffered  all  the  restraints  of  slavery  under 
the  specious  appearance  of  sovereign  authority ;  and  having 
endeavoured  to  make  his  escape  from  Egypt,  the  queen 
formed  a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  Alexander  turned 
against  that  of  the  projector.    As  soon  as  it  was  known  that 
he  had  caused  his  mother  to  he  assassinated,  the  M 
Egyptians  rose  in  a  tumult,  and  drove  him  from  the  **** 
throne,  which  they  restored  to  Ptolemy  VIIL 
Alexander,  endeavouring  to  return  to  Cyprus,  was  killed,  and 
left  a  son,  who  was  also  named  Alexander.   Lathy-  R- 
ms  died,  after  reigning  eleven  years  jointly  with 
his  mother  in  Egypt,  seventeen  in  Cyprus,  and 
eight  alone  in  Alexandria  after  the  death  of  Cleopatra.  He 
left  a  legitimate  daughter,  Cleopatra,*  called  Berenice,  and 
two  illegitimate  sons,  Ptolemy,  called  Auletes,  or  "  the  Flute 
player,"  and  another  Ptolemy,  who  subsequently  became  King 
of  Cyprus. 

On  the  decease  of  this  prince,  the  sceptre  devolved  to  his 
daughter  Cleopatra;  but  Sulla,  who  was  at  that  time  dictator  at 
Borne,  sent  Alexander,  the  nephew  of  Lathyrus,  and  son  of 
Physcon,  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  On  his  arrival  in 
Egypt  he  was  persuaded  to  espouse  the  princess,  who  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne  six  months  before  that  period ;  but 
Cleopatra  becoming  an  object  of  aversion,  either  on  account 
of  her  person,  or  her  share  in  the  regal  dignity,  he  cruelly 
assassinated  her  nineteen  days  after  the  marriage.  After  this 
barbarous  transaction,  Alexander  reigned  a  few  months,  but 
rendered  himself  so  obnoxious  to  his  subjects  that  they 
expelled  him.  He  took  refuge  in  the  city  of  Tyre,  whither 
he  had  sent  great  part  of  his  treasures,  and  where  he  died. 

•  To  obriate  many  obscurities  in  the  Egyptian  history,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  all  the  males  of  the  royal  family  had  the  name 
of  Ptolemy,  and  all  the  females  that  of  Cleopatra,  though  they  were 
diatiitguished  from  each  other  by  proper  denominations.  By  some 
inters  Alexander  I.  and  Alexander  II.  are  styled  Ptolemy  IX.  and 
Ptolemy  X.,  but  it  is  lets  confusing  to  style  them  as  they  are  called 
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By  his  last  will  lie  declared  the  Romans  heirs  to  his  wealth 
and  his  dominions.  The  Roman  senators,  however,  considered 
the  will  as  invalid,  as  far  as  it  related  to  the  kingdom,  but  sent 
to  Tyre  for  the  effects  which  had  been  bequeathed. 

The  Egyptians  bestowed  the  crown  on  Ptolemy  IX.,  called 
Auletes,  who,  knowing  that  he  possessed  only  a  contested 

title  to  his  new  dignity,  purchased  an  alliance 
^     with  the  Romans  at  the  price  of  six  thousand 

talents,  which  he  could  not  raise  without  burdening 
his  people  with  very  heavy  taxes.  This  occasioned  a  general 
discontent ;  and  the  people  at  last  broke  into  open  revolt. 

Auletes,  however,  privately  withdrew  from  Alexan- 
^     dria,  and  went  to  Rome  to  seek  assistance  in 

regaining  his  kingdom.  This  the  Senate  were  dis- 
posed to  grant,  and  passed  a  decree  for  his  restoration ;  but 
no  active  attempt  was  made  to  put  it  in  force  and  carry  it 
out,  owing  to  the  opposition  shown  by  a  powerful  party  at 
Rome,  headed  by  Cato,  who  were  altogether  indisposed  to 
permit  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  Pompey,  how- 
ever, who  favoured  his  cause,  advised  Ptolemy  to  apply  to 
Gabinius,  who  was  then  proconsul  of  Syria,  and  who  under- 
took to  reinstate  the  king  for  the  sum  of  about  two  millions 
sterling. 

In  the  meantime  the  Egyptians  had  placed  the  diadem  on 
the  head  of  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Auletes,  who  married 
Archelaus,  high  priest  of  Comana,  and  pretended  son  of  Mith- 
ridates  the  Great.    Gabinius  entered  Egypt  with  a  numerous 
army,  and  ultimately  Archelaus  was  killed  in  battle,  and  Auletes 
placed  on  his  throne.  Berenice  was  sacrificed  to  the 
£     resentment  of  her  inhuman  father ;  and  most  of  the 
wealthy  citizens  were  put  to  death  by  command  of 
the  king,  who  confiscated  their  estates,  that  he  might  pay  the 
reward  which  he  had  promised  to  Gabinius. 
Auletes  died  four  years  after  his  re-establishment  in  the 
kingdom,  and  thirty  after  he  had  first  assumed  the 
b  q     government.  He  left  two  sons,  both  called  Ptolemy; 
and  two  daughters,  Cleopatra  and  Arsinoe ;  and  he 
bequeathed  his  crown  to  his  eldest  son  and  daughter,  whom 
he  commanded  to  marry,  and  to  govern  with  equal  authority. 
And  because  they  were  both  under  age  he  recommended 
them  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed  Pompey  the  young 
prince's  guardian. 
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As  Ptolemy,  the  successor  of  Auletes,  was  a  minor,  Po- 
thinus,  a  eunuch,  was  appointed  prime  minister,  and  Achillas 
commander  of  the  army.    These  men,  from  self-interested 
motives,  deprived  Cleopatra  of  her  share  in  the  government. 
This  princess,  therefore,  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  retired 
immediately  into  Syria,  where  she  raised  a  powerful  army, 
which  she  led  into  Egypt  against  her  husband  and  his 
ministers.    While  the  troops  of  both  were  in  sight  of  each 
Ather,  near  Pelusium,  Pompey,  who  had  just  lost  the 
battle  of  Pharsalia,  was  seen  approaching  the  coast 
r.f  Egypt,  and  sent  to  Ptolemy  to  request  permission  8,00 
to  enter  his  kingdom.    The  ministers  of  the  king,  however, 
resolved  to  put  Pompey  to  death,  in  order  to  secure  the 
friendship  of  Caesar. 

In  the  meantime  Caesar,  who  had  been  in  close  pursuit  of 
Pompey,  arrived  at  Alexandria  just  as  the  news  of  the  perfi- 
dious assassination  reached  that  city.  On  being  presented 
with  the  head  and  ring  of  his  deceased  rival,  he  turned  aside 
with  horror,  and  melted  into  tears.  Csesar  demanded  payment 
of  the  money  which  was  due  to  him  from  Auletes  for  an 
alliance  with  the  Romans,  and  that  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra 
should  disband  their  armies,  and  appear  before  him  for  the 
decision  of  their  differences.  Having  summoned  a  general 
assembly,  he  caused  the  will  of  Auletes  to  be  publicly  read, 
and  decreed,  as  guardian  and  arbitrator,  that  Ptolemy  and 
Cleopatra  should  reign  jointly  in  Egypt.  Pothinus,  however, 
dreading  the  resentment  of  Cleopatra,  requested  Achillas  to 
attack  Caesar  with  his  army,  and  drive  him  from  the  metro- 
polis. In  consequence  of  this,  several  actions  took  place 
between  the  Egyptians  and  Romans,  in  which  the  latter  were 
uniformly  victorious ;  and  Ptolemy  himself  was  drowned  in 
the  Nile,  in  attempting  to  escape  from  the  conquering  army. 
Caesar  finally  succeeded  in  bestowing  the  crown  on  Cleopatra, 
whom  he  loved  very  much,  and  whom,  through  motives  of 
policy,  he  obliged  to  marry  her  younger  brother,  Ptolemy, 
then  only  eleven  years  of  age.  At  length,  the  conqueror  of 
Pharealia  tore  himself  from  the  arms  of  the  crafty  Egyptian, 
And  left  with  her  a  son,  called  Caesarion. 

Cleopatra  caused  her  husband  to  be  poisoned.  After  the 
death  of  Caesar,  she  openly  espoused  the  party  of  the  Second 
Triumvirate  ;  but  being  suspected  of  having  aided  Cassius — 
one  of  Ciesar's  murderers,  who  had  suffered  defeat  and  com- 
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mitted  suicide  at  Philippi — she  was  summoned  to  appear 

A1  before  Marc  Antony,  at  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia.  Antony, 
however,  could  not  summon  sufficient  resolution  to 

B,C*  resist  the  fascinating  charms  of  the  Egyptian  queen, 
who  soon  obtained  an  absolute  authority  over  him* 

*~  A  misunderstanding  having  arisen  between  Antony 
and  Caesar's  nephew,  Octavian,  the  most  powerful  of 

B'°*  the  triumvirate,*  the  former  sailed  into  Italy  with 
two  hundred  ships,  against  his  colleague ;  but  a  reconciliation 
being  effected,  he  married  Octavia,  the  widow  of  Marcellus 
and  sister  of  Octavian.     Antony,  however,  soon  hastened 

ofi  back  to  Alexandria,  where  he  again  indulged,  without 
restraint,  in  every  species  of  luxury  and  dissipation. 
'  He  conducted  himself  entirely  by  the  counsels  of 
Cleopatra,  and,  at  her  desire,  placed  with  her  on  the  throne 
of  Egypt  her  son  Caesarion,  whom  she  had  borne  to  Caesar. 
Antony  also  added  to  that  kingdom  Libya,  Cyprus,  and  Coele- 
Syria.  To  the  three  children  whom  he  had  by  her  he  also 
assigned  kingdoms,  Alexander  being  named  king  of  Parthia 
(which  was  as  yet  unconquered  by  Rome),  Media,  and 
Armenia ;  Ptolemy,  King  of  Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Cilicia ;  and 
Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Cyrene. 

In  compliance  with  the  advice  of  some  of  his  partisans, 
Antony  declared  war  against  Octavian,  and  at  the  same  time 
sent  a  divorce  to  Octavia ;  but,  instead  of  leading  his  valiant 
soldiers  to  the  field,  when  victory  might  reasonably  have  been 
expected,  he  still  continued  to  banquet  and  revel  with  Cleo- 

A4    patra.    At  length,  Octavian  having  obtained  a  power- 

R0  fill  force,  the  two  hostile  armies  prepared  to  engage, 
and  the  fleets  put  to  sea.  A  memorable  and  decisive 
naval  battle  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ambracian  Gulf, 
near  Actium,  in  sight  of  both  armies.  The  victory  was  for 
some  time  doubtful,  and  was  disputed  with  great  vigour  and 
resolution ;  but,  in  the  middle  of  the  engagement,  Cleopatra 
drew  off  the  whole  Egyptian  squadron  and  her  ill-fated  lover 
immediately  followed  her.  To  complete  the  misfortunes  of 
Antony,  the  army  revolted  to  his  enemy. 

After  many  fruitless  proposals,  Antony  sent  deputies  to 
demand  life  of  Octavian,  on  the  shameful  condition  of  residing 
at  Athens  as  a  private  person,  provided  Cleopatra  and  her 

#  8ee  the  "History  of  the  Roman  Republic,"  vol.  iii  of  this  series* 
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children  might  retain  the  government  of  Egypt ;  but  this  de- 
putation was  equally  unsuccessful  with  the  former.  Cleopatra, 
however,  entered  into  a  private  negotiation  with  Octavian, 
who  insinuated  that  she  ought  to  abandon  and  even  kill 
Antony,  and  she  at  length  consented  to  deliver  up  to  him  the 
most  important  places  in  Egypt.    Incensed  at  the  treachery 
of  the  queen,  Antony  wished  to  sacrifice  her  to  his  resent- 
ment ;  but  she  shut  herself  up,  with  two  female  at-  «a 
tendants  and  a  slave,  in  a  mausoleum  which  she  had 
built,  and  then  caused  it  to  be  reported  that  she  had  B,C* 
killed  herself    Immediately  Antony's  violent  transport  of 
anger  was  converted  into  the  deepest  grief ;  and  he  fell  upon 
his  sword,  and  gave  himself  a  wound  of  which  he  afterwards 
died. 

Cleopatra  having  heard  of  his  desperate  state,  sent  to  in- 
form him  that  she  was  still  alive,  and  wished  to  see  him. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Antony  suffered  his  wound  to 
be  dressed,  and  by  means  of  ropes  was  conveyed  by  the  queen 
and  her  two  female  attendants  into  the  apartment  of  Cleopatra, 
where  he  died  soon  after.  The  queen  obstinately  persisted 
in  remaining  in  the  mausoleum,  which  she  would  suffer  no 
person  to  enter ;  but  while  one  of  the  negotiators  of  Octavian 
engaged  her  attention  with  proposals,  another  entered  the 
window  through  which  Antony  had  been  conveyed.  Finding 
herself  surprised,  she  attempted  to  stab  herself  with  a  poniard, 
bat  was  prevented. 

Cleopatra  employed  all  her  arts  to  inspire  Octavian  with 
the  same  sentiments  towards  her  as  had  before  inflamed  the 
hearts  of  Julius  Cajsar  and  Marc  Antony.  Octavian,  how- 
ever, did  not  appear  to  be  affected  either  with  her  person  or 
conversation,  and  merely  advised  her  to  take  courage,  and  to 
rest  assured  that  his  intentions  were  equitable.  The  queen, 
therefore,  being  convinced  that  she  was  designed  as  an  orna- 
ment to  the  victor's  triumph,  resolved  to  avoid  approaching 
infamy  by  a  voluntary  death,  and  applying  an  asp*  to  her  left 
inn,  sunk  immediately  into  a  lethargy,  and  expired.  Thus 
ended  the  family  of  Ptolemy  Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  Graeco- 
Egyptian  monarchy.  After  Cleopatra's  death,  Egypt  was  re- 
duced to  a  Roman  province,  and  governed  by  a  procurator 
lent  from  Rome. 

•  A  kind  of  serpent  peculiar  to  Egypt  and  Libya,  and  of  a  veno- 
motu  nature. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Ptolemy  V. 
Epiphanes   B.c.  205 

Coele-Syria  and  Palestine 
taken  from  Egypt  by 
Antiochus  the  Great..  203 

Accession  of  Ptolemy 
VI.  Philometor   „  181 

Attack  on  Egypt  by  An- 
tiochus Epiphanes  un- 
successful   „  171 

Division  of  the  kingdom 
between  Ptolemy  VI. 
and  Physcon   „  164 

Ptolemy  VII.  Physcon 
succeeds  at  his  bro- 
ther's death    „  146 

Divorce  of  Cleopatra,  his 
brother's  widow,  by 
Physcon,  who  marries 
her  daughter,  his  niece   , ,  142 

Physcon  compelled  to 
retire  to  Cyprus,  but 
returns  the  same  year   ,,  129 

Accession  of  Ptolemy 
VIII.,  who  is  asso- 
ciated on  the  throne 
with  his  mother    „  117 

Cleopatra  compels  Pto- 
lemy VIII.  to  retire 
to  Cyprus,  and  asso- 
ciates Alexander  I. 
with  her  on  the  throne   ,,  106 

Alexander  I.  dethroned, 
and  slain  —  Restora- 
tion of  Ptolemy  VIII.   „  88 


Accession  of  Alexander 

II   B.C.  81 

Ptolemy  IX.  Auletes 
placed  on  the  throne, 
who  buys  support  from 
the  Romans    „  80 

Expulsion  of  Ptolemy 
LX.  Berenice  his 
daughter  ascends  the 
throne   58 

Restoration  of  Ptolemy 
IX.,  and  murder  of 
Berenice   , ,  65 

Ptolemy  X.  and  Cleopa- 
tra associated  on  the 
throne   „  51 

Civil  war  between  Pto- 
lemy X.  and  Cleopa- 
tra—The library  at 
Alexandria  partly  de- 
stroyed by  Julius 
Caesar   „  47 

Ptolemy  X.  defeated  by 
Caesar,  and  drowned 
in  crossing  the  Nile — 
Ptolemy  XI.  and  Cleo- 
patra associated  in  the 
kingdom   ,,  46 

Octavian  defeats  An- 
tony and  Cleopatra  at 
Actium    „  SI 

Death  of  Cleopatra  and 
Antony  —  Egypt  be- 
comes a  Roman  Pro- 
vince   30 


DYNASTY  OP  THE  PTOLEMIES  OR  LAGIDJB. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter   b.c.  306  ;  Cleopatra    Cocce  and 
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phus    „   284  i  Ptolemy  VIII.  restored .    „  88 

Ptolemy  III.  Euergetes  „  246  ;  Cleopatra  Berenice             „  81 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopater  „  221  |  Alexander  II                   „  80 
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Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  „   180   Cleopatra  Berenice  II....    „  58 
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Cleopatra  Cocce  and  Pto-             j  Cleopatraand  Ptolemy  X    , ,  51 
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CHAPTER  in. 
THS  TBISX8  OF  CAVAAY,  PHffiNICIA,  8YBIA,  AHB  ABABIA. 

1.  MOAB  AND  THE  MOABITES. 

Lot,  the  progenitor  of  the  Moabites,  was  the  nephew  of 
Abraham,  who  carried  him  from  Haran  in  Mesopotamia  into 
the  land  of  Canaan,  whence  they  were  compelled  by  famine 
to  remove  into  Egypt.    When  they  separated,  Abraham  re- 
signed the  plain  of  Jordan  to  Lot,  who  fixed  his  abode  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sodom,  and  afterwards  in  the  city  itself. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  Sodom,  till  the  Deity,  offended  with 
the  unnatural  wickedness  of  the  place,  sent  two  angels  to 
destroy  it.    Flying,  with  his  two  daughters,  from   10 no 
this  execrable  country,  he  went  to  the  mountains  on  ^ 
the  east  of  the  Dead  Sea,  where  he  dwelt  in  a  cave. 
In  this  solitude,  the  two  young  women,  fearing  that  they 
should  die  childless,  contrived  to  have  issue  by  their  father ; 
and  each  gave  birth  to  a  son.    The  child  of  the  elder  daughter 
was  Moab,  the  father  of  the  Moabites. 

The  descendants  of  Lot  settled  in  the  country  situated  east 
of  Jordan  and  the  Dead  Sea,  on  each  side  of  the  Arnon,  from 
which  they  expelled  the  giant  race  of  Emims.  The  capital 
was  called  Ar  or  Rabbah-Moab.  Their  government  was 
monarchical ;  their  religion,  idolatry ;  and  their  chief  employ- 
ments of  a  pastoral  nature. 

Balak,  the  son  of  Zippor,  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  when 
the  Israelites  were  encamped  in  a  part  of  their  own  acquisi- 
tions, called  "  the  plains  of  Moab."  Alarmed  at  the  approach 
of  a  strong  and  victorious  people,  whom  he  was  not  able  to 
r^ist,  Balak  sent  messengers  to  request  that  Balaam, 
a  famous  prophet,  or  diviner,  in  whose  prayers  and  ^c 
imprecations  the  Moabites  had  great  coulidence, 
would  immediately  come,  and  curse  the  tribes  who  had  occa- 
sioned such  uneasiness  to  the  king  and  his  counsellors.  After 
some  delay,  arising  from  the  command  of  God  not  to  comply 
with  the  request  of  Balak,  Balaam  commenced  his  journey. 
The  a>$  on  which  he  rode,  seeing  an  angel  with  a  drawn 
*word  in  his  hand,  attempted  three  times  to  turn  out  of  the 
way  ;  and,  upon  being  as  often  struck  by  her  irritated  master, 
God  miraculously  opened  her  mouth,  and  she  expostulated 
with  him  for  his  ill-timed  severity. 
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Balaam,  however,  allured  by  the  presents  which  had  been 
promised  him,  prepared  to  pronounce  maledictions  against  the 
Israelites  ;  but,  contrary  to  his  inclination,  he  could  only  bless 
them,  and,  to  the  great  mortification  of  Balak,  declared  that 
a  curse  should  attend  him  who  presumed  to  curse  that  happy 
people.  The  king,  therefore,  commanded  him  to  depart  im- 
mediately ;  and  Balaam  returned  home,  after  giving  Balak 
and  the  Moabites  most  wicked  counsel  against  Israel 

The  Israelites  having  returned  to  idolatry,  were  chastised  by 
1 343   *ne  nand  °f  Eglon,  king  of  Moab,  who  kept  them 
^™    in  a  state  of  subjection  during  eighteen  years,  and 
imposed  on  them  a  heavy  tribute.    Ehud,  a  Benja- 
mite,  who  was  sent  to  pay  this  tribute,  killed  Eglon,  and  de- 
1 040  ^vere(^  his  nation  from  slavery.    During  the  reign  of 
David,   the  Moabites  were  subjugated  by  the 
Israelites,  whose  successes  or  misfortunes  they 
shared ;  and  on  the  revolt  of  the  ten  tribes,  they  became  sub- 
AQft    ject  to  the  kings  of  Israel    In  conjunction  with 
^  g     the  Ammonites  they  made  an  unsuccessful  attack  on 
Judah  in  the  reign  of  Jehoshapbat.    At  length, 
they  were  intermingled  and  confounded  with  the  great  nations 
which  ravaged  those  countries,  where  some  of  their  descend- 
ants still  remain  under  the  general  denomination  of  Arabs,  or 
Arabians. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Moab,  the  ancestor  of 

the  Moabites  born  ...  B.C.  1897 
Balak,  son  of  Zippor, 

King     of  Moab, 

reigned   ,,  1452 

Slavery  of  Israelites  to 


Moab— Death  of  Eg- 
lon, King  of  Moab...  B.C.  1343 

Moabites  subjugated  by 

Israelites   „  1040 

Judah  invaded  by  the 

Moabites   „  896 


2.  AMM0N  AND  THE  AMMONITES. 

The  Ammonites  were  the  descendants  of  Ben-ammi,  the 
offspring  of  Lot  and  his  younger  daughter.  After  having 
expelled  the  gigantic  Zamzummims,  or  Zuzinis,  they  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  the  country  to  the  north  of  Moab,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Ammon  and  Jabbok.  They  were  governed 
by  kings,  and  devoted  their  time  principally  to  agriculture. 
Their  chief  deity  was  called  Moloch,  and  to  this  idol  they 
sacri£ced  their  children. 
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The  Ammonites  were  frequently  engaged  in  war  with  the 
Israelites,  with  various  success.  They  were  conquered    -  - -  Q 
by  the  children  of  Israel  in  the  time  of  Jephthah. 
Xahash,  one  of  their  kings,  having  reduced  to  the  B*a 
lust  extremity  the  city  of  Jabesh,  which  he  besieged,  the  in- 
habitants oflered  to  surrender  and  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign.   Xahash  answered,  "  I  will  consent   -  M- 
to  your  proposal,  only  on  condition  that  every  one  A™** 
of  you  shall  lose  his  right  eye."    The  inhabitants  B*a 
asked  seven  days  to  deliberate  on  this  terrible  proposition ; 
but  succours  arriving,  under  the  command  of  Saul,  the  bar- 
barian was  defeated,  and  disappointed  of  his  inhnnniTi 
triumph. 

On  the  accession  of  Hanun,  son  of  Nahash,  David,  king  of 
Israel,  sent  ambassadors  to  him,  with  an  offer  of  mqiT 
continuing  that  amity  which  had  subsisted  between  ^ 
him  and  the  late  king.    Hanun,  persuaded  by  his 
ignorant  counsellers,  treated  the  ambassadors  in  the  most 
contemptuous  manner,  and  sent  them  back  to  their  master. 
Tlii*  base  and  ungrateful  conduct  occasioned  a  war.    -  ~t*A 
Tin-  Ammonites  appealed  to  the  Syrians  for  aid, 
which  was  at  first  granted,  but  ultimately  with- 
drawn.   The  war  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  Hanun 
and  the  capture  of  his  capital,  Rabbah-Ammon.    In  the  time 
of  Judas  Maccabeus,  the  Ammonites  reappeared ;  but  - 
at  length  their  city  Jasser  was  burnt  by  the  Jews, 
and  those  who  escaped  the  sword  were  carried  into 
raptivity,  and  held  in  slavery  by  their  captors  or  sold  as 
slaves  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 

In  the  beginning,  however,  of  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  the  Ammonites  were  again  a  numerous  nation ; 
but  towards  the  conclusion  of  that  period  their  name  vanished, 
and  losing  all  distinctness  of  nationality  they  were  blended 
with  the  Arabians. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 
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3.  MID  IAN  AND  THE  MIDIANITES. 

The  Midianites,  who  were  the  descendants  of  Midian,  the 
185<*   ^ourt^  80n  °f  Abraham  by  Keturah  his  wife,  in- 
gC     habited  a  tract  of  country  in  Arabia  Petraea,  be- 
*  *     tween  the  Dead  Sea,  the  Red  Sea,  and  Idumea. 
Their  situation  rendered  them  shepherds  and  merchants.  The 
former  led  a  wandering  life,  and  dwelt  in  movable  tents. 
The  latter  also  travelled  from  place  to  place  in  caravans, 
leaving  the  care  of  their  cattle  to  the  women.    The  Midian- 
ites were  famous  for  their  camels.   Their  form  of  government 
seems  to  have  been  monarchical,  for  kings  and  princes  are 
1  Ml    ^oun<^  among  them.    Their  religion,  which  was  at 
^       first  pure,  subsequently  became  tinctured  with  ido- 
latry.   Jethro,  whose  daughter  Moses  married,  was 
a  priest  of  Midian. 

The  Midianites  took  part  with  the  Moabites  in  inciting 
1 AR9   Balaam  to  curse  Israel,  and  for  their  conduct  they 
*c     were  slaughtered  by  the  Israelites,  and  their  wives 
and  children  sent  into  slavery.    Recovering  their 
strength  and  territory,  in  after  years  they  oppressed  the 
1  oak   Israelites  ;  but  were  finally  conquered  by  Gideon, 
^  *     after  they  had  kept  the  children  of  Israel  in  servi- 
tude for  seven  years.    After  undergoing  several 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  the  Midianites  were  intermingled 
and  lost  in  the  more  celebrated  nations  of  Arabia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Midian,  son  of  Abra- 
ham and  father  of  the 
Midianites,  born  ...B.C.  1853 

Moses  married  a  wo- 
man of  Midian    1531 


Midianites  and  Moab- 
ites combine  against 
Israel    b.c.  1452 

Midianites  finally  con- 
quered by  Gideon  ...    „  124t> 


4.  EDOM  AND  THE  EDOMITES. 

The  Edomites,  who  were  the  posterity  of  Esau  or  Edom, 
lfi„«  the  son  of  Isaac  and  Rebekah,  inhabited  a  tract  of 
territory  situated  between  Midian,  the  River  Jor- 
B,C"     dan,  and  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    Their  cities  were 

built  upon  inaccessible  rocks,  and  very  strongly  fortified. 

They  were  a  proud,  unsociable,  and  imperious  people.  They 
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kepi  on  foot  numerous  forces,  and  possessed  a  great  number 
of  armed  chariots.  They  carried  on  a  great  commerce  by 
the  way  of  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean,  but  princi- 
pally with  Tyre  and  Sidon.  Being  the  descendants  of  Isaac, 
they  preserved  the  practice  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the 
worship  of  one  God,  with  the  exception  of  some  idolatrous 
ceremonies,  by  which  their  maintenance  of  the  true  faith  was 
impaired.  Their  form  of  government  was  at  first  patriarchal, 
but  afterwards  that  of  an  elective  kingdom. 

Though  the  Edomites  were  the  descendants  of  Isaac  by 
Esau,  and  the  Jews  descended  from  tho  same  father  by 
Jacob,  these  two  nations  were  ever  at  enmity  with  each 
other.  The  antipathy  which  Esau  constantly  maintained 
against  his  brother  Jacob,  for  defrauding  him  of  his  birth- 
right, is  well  known ;  and  the  same  sentiment  seems  to  have 
become  hereditary  among  their  descendants,  who  were  fre- 
quently at  variance  with  each  other. 

The  inhabitants  refused  to  allow  tho  Israelites  +am 
to  pass  through  Edoni  on  their  way  to  Canaan.  ^ 
1HQ^    ^au*  mac^e  war   uPon  them,  and  the 

Moabites  and  Ammonites,  after  conquering  the 
B*C*     Philistines  ;  and  David,  his  successor,  - 
made  them  tributary  to  him,  after  conquering  them, 
and  placing  garrisons  in  their  land.  Ama- 
ziah,  king  of  Judah,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
B'°*     them  in  the  Valley  of  Salt ;  and  subsequently  they 
were  conquered  by  Nebuchadnezzar.   At  length  the     -  oq 
Edomites  were  finally  reduced  by  John  Hyrcanus,  Rc 
who  compelled  them  to  embrace  the  Jewish  reli- 
gion ;  and  their  name  was  entirely  lost  in  that  of  their  con- 
querors. 

It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  Edom  is  called  Idumsea  by 
the  Roman  philosopher  Pliny,  the  Greek  geographer  Straboy 
and  other  ancient  writers. 


CHRONOLOGIC. 

Esau,  father  of  the 
Edomites,  born           B.c.  1836 

Edomites  oppose  Israel- 
ites on  their  way  to 
Canaan   „  1452 

Edomites  defeated  by 
Saul   „  1093 


AL  SUMMARY. 

Rendered  tributary  by 

David   B.C.  104O 

Defeated  by  Amaziah 

in  Valley  of  Salt          „  839 

Finally  reduced  by 
the  high  priest  John 
Hyrcanus   „  129 
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5.  AMALEK  AND  THE  AMALEKITES. 

The  Amalekites  are  supposed  by  some  to  be  descended 
from  Amalek,  the  son  of  Esau's  first-born,  Eliphaz ;  but  they 
are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  existing  at  a  far  earlier  date 
(about  1917  B.C.),  and  the  Arabians  have  a  tradition  that 
they  sprung  from  Amalek,  a  son  of  Ham.  Their  arts, 
sciences,  and  trade,  were  probably  similar  to  those  of  their 
neighbours  the  Edomites,  Egyptians,  and  other  people. 
Their  form  of  government  was  monarchical;  and  their 
general  character  was  that  of  a  haughty  and  imperious  race. 
They  had  attained  to  such  a  height  of  power  and  magnifi- 
cence, that  Balaam  calls  them  "  the  first  of  the  nations  but 
the  God  of  Israel  decreed  that  "their  name  should  be  put 
•out  under  heaven." 

Perpetual  wars  with  their  neighbours,  and  especially  with 
the  Jews,  insensibly  ruined  the  Amalekites.    They    1  *  q- 
were  defeated  by  the  Israelites  at  Ecphidim,  when     * j; 
on  their  way  to  the  promised  land,  and 
just  after  they  had  quitted  Egypt.    They  were 
defeated,  with  the  Midianites,  by  Gideon ;  and 
subsequently  Saul,  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army, 
ravaged  their  country,  massacred  the  inhabitants 
without  distinction,  and  took  Agag,  their  king, 
prisoner,  instead  of  killing  him  in  accordance  with  God's 
commands.    To  revenge  this  injury,  the  Amalek- 
ites reduced  Ziklag  to  ashes,  and  took  David's  two 
wives  prisoners.    David  therefore  attacked  them  in 
their  retreat,  and  slew  most  of  their  forces.    In  the  days  of 
Hezekiah,  they  were  utterly  destroyed  or  dispersed 
by  the  Simconites,  who  took  possession  of  their 
country ;  and  thus  was  fulfilled  the  prediction  of 
Balaam  :  "  Amalek  was  the  first  of  the  nations  : 
latter  end  shall  be  that  he  perish  for  ever." 


1249 

B.C. 


1056 

B.C. 


1079 

B.C. 
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but  his 
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Amalekites  first  men- 
tioned in  the  Bible...  B.C.  1917 

Israelites  encounter  the 
A  malekites  at  Ke  phi- 
dim    „  1491 

Amalekites  defeated  by 
Gideon   „  1249 

Amalekites  massacred. 


and  Agag  taken  by 
Saul  

Ziklag  taken  by  the 
Amalekites.  Their 
subsequent  defeat  by 
David   

Amalekites  destroyed 
by  the  Simconites  ... 


b.c.  1079 


1056 
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6.  CANAAN  AND  THE  CANAAN ITES. 

Under  the  general  denomination  of  Canaanites  are  included 
the  seven  nations  distinguished  in  the  Scripture  by  the  names 
of  Hittites,  Jebusites,  Amorites,  Girgashites,  Hivites,  Periz- 
zites,  and  Canaanites  properly  so  called,  who  were  descended 
from  Canaan,  the  son  of  Ham.  Those  who  resided  on  the 
sea-coasts  were  merchants.  In  the  north  was  a  nation  known 
to  the  Greeks  hy  the  name  of  Phoenicians.  Those  who  had 
an  inland  situation,  were  partly  employed  in  rural  occupa- 
tions and  partly  in  the  exercise  of  arms.  The  Canaanites 
were,  therefore,  shepherds,  husbandmen,  soldiers,  artificers, 
and  merchants.  Their  religion  was  undented  to  the  days  of 
Abraham,  who  acknowledged  Melchizedek  as  a  priest  of  the 
most  high  God  ;  but  in  the  time  of  Moses,  they  had  become 
incorrigible  idolaters,  and  compelled  their  children  to  pass 
through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  They  were  comprehended  in  a 
great  number  of  states  under  subjection  to  chiefs  or  kings ; 
and  all  public  business  was  transacted  in  popular  assemblies. 

The  history  of  the  Canaanites  exhibits  only  a  long  series 
of  wars  with  the  Israelites,  by  whom  they  were  commonly 
defeated  ;  and  their  defeats  were  always  accompanied  with 
marvellous  and  disastrous  circumstances.  At  length,  op- 
pressed by  Israel  on  the  one  hand,  and  assaulted  by  the 
powerful  armies  of  Pharaoh  on  the  other,  the  remnant  of  the 
Amorites,  Hittites,  Hivites,  Perizzites,  and  Jebusites,  in  the 
«hys  of  Solomon,  became  tributary  to  the  Jews,  who  em- 
ployed them  in  the  most  laborious  and  servile  works.  The 
Ph'enicians,  however,  were  not  tributary  to  Solomon,  but, 
remaining  free  in  their  possessions  on  the  sea-coast,  gradually 
ro?e  to  a  great  height  of  fame  and  prosperity  as  merchants 
and  traders,  and  planted  numerous  colonies  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  of  which  Carthage  was  the  most  im- 
portant. 

7.  PHILISTIA  AND  THE  PHILISTINES. 

This  people  were  descended  partly  from  the  Casluhims, 
and  partly  from  the  Caphtorims,  the  posterity  of  Mizraim ; 
and  having  expelled  the  Avim  or  Avites,  even  to  Gaza,  they 
took  possession  of  the  country  which  was  the  chief,  if  not 
the  best,  part  of  the  Land  of  Promise,  situated  on  the  coast 
of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Joppa  and  the  eastern  confine 
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of  Egypt.  Their  most  ancient  form  of  government  was 
administered  by  kings,  all  of  whom  were  denominated  Abinio- 
lech.  In  the  days  of  Moses  this  monarchy  was  changed  into 
an  aristocracy  of  five  lords ;  but  the  supreme  authority  was 
again  vested  in  kings,  among  whom  was  Achish,  who  reigned 
at  Oath  in  the  time  of  Saul  and  David. 

The  Philistines  were  a  warlike  and  industrious  people,  and, 
in  the  days  of  Abraham,  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
simplicity  of  their  manners  ;  but  they  gradually  degenerated 
into  all  the  vices  of  idolatrous  nations,  and  became  the  most 
irreconcilable  enemies  of  the  Israelites.  They  were  greatly 
addicted  to  trade  ;  entertained  a  very  fond  veneration  for  their 
deities ;  and  performed  their  religious  ceremonies  with  much 
pomp  and  magnificence.  They  possessed  the  arts  and  sciences 
in  common  with  the  most  ingenious  of  their  contemporaries  ; 
and  to  them  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  the  bow  and  arrow. 

The  Philistines  appear  to  have  been  a  scourge  in  the  hand 
of  God  to  chastise  his  own  people,  the  Jews.  As  if  the- 
destinies  of  these  two  nations  were  continually  to  balance 
each  other,  after  having  mutually  exhausted  their  strength, 
they  passed  together  under  the  dominion  of  the  Assyrians. 
From  this  period  the  Philistines  were  tributary  to  the  great 
monarchies  of  the  East,  as  they  succeeded  each  other,  till 
their  total  destruction  was  accomplished,  when  Gaza  was 
taken  by  Alexander  the  Great.  The  principal  wars  of  tho 
children  of  Israel  with  the  Philistines,  which  are  too  numerous 
to  mention  in  detail  here,  are  recorded  in  tho  Bible  in  the 
book  of  Judges,  tho  two  books  of  Samuel,  the  two  books  of 
Kings,  and  the  two  books  of  Chronicles. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Gaza  first  mentioned  in  1  Philistines  conquered  by 

the  Bible    B.c.  2218  i     David  throughout  his 

Israelites  in  subjection  reign,  from  1055  b.c.  to j;.c.  1015 

to  the  Philistines,  and  |  Philistines  conquered 

delivered  by  Samson ..  , ,  1117'     and  rendered  tributary 

Ark  taken   by  Philis-  to  Jehoshaphat   „  912 

tines,  in  time  of  Eli,  j  Invade  Judah  in  Jeho- 

the  high  priest   1116      ram's  time   887 

Defeated  by  Samuel  at  ,  Take  Bethshemesh  and 

Mizpeh    „  109G      Ajalou   „  740 

Saul,  defeated  by  Philis-  !  Ashdod,  a  city  of  the 

tines  at  Mount  Gil  boa,  j     Philistines,  taken  by 

kills  Mniself   „  1055  !    the  Egyptians    „  6S0 
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Cm  taken  by  Alexander  I  Incorporated  with  Syria 

the  Great   b.c.  332  |     byPompey   b.c.  62 

8.  PHOENICIA  AND  THE  PHCENICIANS. 

The  original  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  were  the  descendants 
of  Canaan,  grandson  of  Noah ;  but  these  were  supplanted  or 
absorbed  by  a  body  of  the  descendants  of  Shem,  who  - 
migrated  thither  from  Chaldea  about  the  time  that 
Abraham  removed  from  his  native  country,  having  R0* 
gradually  proceeded  up  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates,  and 
moved  westward  until  they  came  to  the  shore  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, or,  as  it  was  often  called,  Great  Sea.    Phoenicia  was 
a  narrow  tract  of  country  lying  between  Mount  Lebanon, 
which  divided  it — Coele-Syria  on  the  east,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea  on  the  west.    It  was  enclosed  on  the  north  by 
Syria,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Holy  Land.    Sidon  was  the 
rapital ;  and  the  other  principal  cities  were  Tyre,  Aradus, 
Tripolis,  Byblus,  Sarepta,  and  Berytus. 

The  Phoenicians  must  originally  have  been  instructed  in 
the  worship  of  the  true  God ;  but,  gradually  degenerating, 
they  became  immersed  in  idolatry  and  superstition.  The 
principal  objects  of  their  adoration  were  Baal-Samon,  or  the 
*un  ;  Baal,  whose  altars  were  usually  covered  with  burnt 
sacrifices ;  Astarte,  to  whom  drink-offerings  were  poured  out 
as  to  "the  queen  of  heaven Melcarth,  the  Tyrian  Hercules, 
whose  rites  were  performed  with  great  solemnity;  and  Tham- 
amz,  or  Adonis,  the  favourite  of  Astarte. 

The  Phoenicians  either  invented,  or  materially  improved, 
the  excellent  sciences  of  arithmetic  and  astronomy.  Their 
glass,  purple,  and  fine  linen  were  the  products  of  their  own 
country  and  invention.  They  were  so  well  skilled  in  archi- 
tecture that  Solomon  requested  their  assistance  in  the  erection 
of  his  magnificent  temple.  They  engrossed  the  commerce  of 
all  the  western  hemisphere,  and  planted  colonies  in  numerous 
places  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Among  these  were 
Utica  and  Carthage,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  Gades,  after- 
wards Cadiz,  in  Spain.  Cyprus  also  was  colonised  by  the 
Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  period,  and  continued  to  be  a 
Phoenician  dependency  until  it  was  taken  by  Amasis,  king 
of  Egypt,  about  550  n.c.  In  navigation  they  were  unparalleled 
for  experience,  skill,  and  intrepidity,  and  even  sailed  as  far  as 
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Britain  for  tin.  The  fish,  which  afforded  the  Tyrian  purple, 
and  tended  to  enrich  the  inhabitants,  is  now  either  lost,  or 
unknown  to  the  present  natives. 

Phoenicia  was  divided  into  several  small  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  most  considerable  were  those  of  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Arad.    Sidon,  the  eldest  son  of  Canaan,  founded  the  city 
^|q-     which  bore  his  name.    This  was  the  most  northern 
B       city  of  the  Holy  Land,  or  country  of  the  Israelites ; 
and  at  the  distribution  of  the  land  among  the  twelve 
tribes  was  assigned  to  Asher,  with  Tyre  and  the  whole  coast 
southward  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Carmel ;  but  Asher, 
instead  of  subduing  the  Phoenicians,  was  brought  into  subjec- 
tion by  them. 

The  next  Sidonian  monarch  mentioned  in  history  is  Tet- 
ramnes,  who  assisted  Xerxes  in  his  expedition  against  Greece. 

Next  to  this  monarch,  or  soon  after  him,  came 
B       Tennes,  under  whom  the  Sidonians  became  subject 
to  the  Persians.    After  a  while  they  attempted  to 
recover  their  ancient  liberties;  but  Artaxerxes  III.  Ochus 
marched  against  them  with  all  his  forces,  with  a  determination 
to  subjugate  or  destroy  them.     While  the  unsuspecting 
Sidonians  were  preparing  for  a  vigorous  defence,  Tennes 
marched  out  of  the  city  with  a  body  of  five  hundred  men,  and 
a  hundred  of  the  chief  citizens,  to  the  enemy's  camp,  and 
delivered  them  up  to  Artaxerxes,  who  sentenced  the  citizens 
to  death,  as  authors  of  the  rebellion.    The  other  inhabitants, 
perceiving  that  the  Persians  were  admitted  within  their  walls, 
shut  themselves  up  with  their  wives  and  children,  and,  setting 
fire  to  their  houses,  perished  to  the  number  of  40,000.  The 
Sidonians  rebuilt  the  ruined  city,  and  elected  one  Strato  to 
fill  the  throne,  but  ever  after  bore  an  unconquerable  aversion 
ooo    to  the  Persian  name.    A  few  years  after  their 
Bc      calamity,  they  submitted  without  repugnance  to 
Alexander  the  Great,  eagerly  embracing  that  oppor- 
tunity of  shaking  off  a  heavy  and  detestable  yoke.  Strato, 
however,  opposed  this  measure ;  and  Alexander,  therefore, 
deprived  him  of  the  crown. 

Tyro  was  an  important  city  when  the  Israelites  entered 
Canaan.  The  Tyrians  themselves  declared  that  it  was  founded 
before  2700  b.c.  It  was  built,  in  all  probability,  by  the 
Chaldean  emigrants,  800  or  900  years  later.    Abibal  is  the 
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first  king  of  Tyre  of  whom  history  makes  mention ;  but  nothing 
is  recorded  relative  to  his  actions,  or  the  length 
of  his  reign.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hiram 
who,  at  the  request  of  Solomon,  furnished  that     B  C* 
prince  with  wood  from  Lebanon  for  building  the  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  and  for  fitting  out  his  fleets. 

On  the  demise  of  Hiram,  the  crown,  according  to  the 
Jewish  historian,  Josephus,  devolved  on  his  son 
Baleazer,  and  was  successively  worn  by  Abdastartus, 
Astartns,  Astarimus,  Phelles,  Ithobal,  or  Ethbaal,     B  c* 
Badezor,  Mettinus,  and  Pygmalion.  Of  these  princes,  Ithobal, 
or  Ethbaal,  was  the  father  of  Jezebel,  the  wife  of  Ahab,  king 
of  Israel.    He  was  a  priest  of  Astarte,  who  usurped  the 
crown,  and  extended  his  power  over  Sidon  and  a  great  part  of 
Phoenicia.  His  great  grandson,  Pygmalion,  murdered  Sichaeus, 
his  brother-in-law,  to  obtain  his  treasures,  which,  however, 
Eliza,  or  Dido,  the  widow  of  Sichaeus,  concealed  and  carried 
away  in  ships.    She  was  accompanied  by  many  adventurers, 
and  sailing  first  for  Cyprus,  they  afterwards  steered  ««« 
their  course  for  Africa,  where  they  landed,  and  ^ 
founded  the  celebrated  city  of  Carthage. 

The  next  king  of  Tyre  mentioned  in  history  was  Elu- 
beus,  in  whose  reign  the  city  was  blocked  up  by 
Sargon,  who  ordered  the  aqueducts  to  be  stopped, 
and  all  the  conveyances  of  water  to  be  cut  of.   The  B,c* 
Tyrians,  however,  held  out  for  five  years,  when  the  siege  was 
raised  (717  ac).    A  new  city  had  now  been  built,  on  a 
rocky  island,  opposite  the  old  city  on  the  mainland,  and  in 
the  new  city  was  the  fortress  or  stronghold  of  the  town, 
which,  from  its  position,  was  a  place  of  great  natural  strength. 
Ithobal  IL  is  spoken  of  in  Holy  Writ  as  a  proud,  ~- 
arrogant,  and  assuming  prince,  who  affected  a  know-     3  ^ 
ledge  of  all  secrets,  and  even  ranked  himself  among 
the  gods.    In  his  reign  Nebuchadnezzar  besieged  Tyre  for 
thirteen  years,  when  he  took  the  old  city,  and  partially 
destroyed  it.    The  Phoenicians,  however,  who  now  turned 
their  attention  to  the  enlargement  of  the  new  city,  and  did 
not  rebuild  the  old  one,  soon  recovered  the  effects  of  the 
siege,  and  engaged,  as  before,  in  commerce,  supplying  the 
Jews  with  cedar  and  other  timber  for  the  rebuilding  of  Jeru- 
ialem  (536  B.C.).    About  this  time  Phoenicia  became  volun- 
tarily a  dependency  of  Persia,  and  assisted  that  power 
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on  the  east  by  the  Dead  Sea,  the  river  Jordan,  and  the  Sea  of 
Tiberias ;  on  the  north  by  Phoenicia ;  and  on  the  east  by 
Edom,  or  Idumea.  The  Jewish  lawgiver  was  induced,  by  the 
serenity  of  the  air,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  incom- 
parable excellence  of  the  fruits  of  Palestine,  to  describe  it  as 
"  a  land  that  flowed  with  milk  and  honey  ;  a  land  of  brooks 
and  waters,  of  fountains  that  sprung  out  of  the  hills  and 
valleys ;  a  land  of  wheat  and  barley,  of  vines,  pomegranates, 
tigs,  and  honey  ;  a  land  where  is  no  lack  or  scarcity  of  any- 
thing." At  present,  however,  a  great  part  of  it  is  uncultivated, 
and  reduced  to  a  mere  desert. 

Subsequent  to  its  conquest  by  the  children  of  Israel,  the 
Land  of  Promise,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  was  divided  by 
lot  among  the  twelve  tribes.  Two  tribes  and  a  half  were 
settled  beyond  Jordan,  on  the  east  side  ;  and  nine  and  a  half 
on  the  west  side,  which  was  styled  more  properly  the  Holy 
Land. 

The  religion  of  the  Jews,  though  formerly  clouded  with 
mysterious  ceremonies,  and  at  present  totally  eclipsed  by  the 
radiance  of  the  Gospel,  must  ever  be  considered  as  an  object 
of  veneration.  Their  laws*  were  admirably  adapted  to  honour 
their  Creator,  and  to  render  themselves  completely  happy  ; 
their  sacrifices  were  calculated  to  remind  them  of  their  failings, 
which  required  a  daily  atonement,  and  to  shadow  forth  the 
vicarious  sacrifice  that  should,  "in  the  fulness  of  time,"  be 
offered  for  the  sins  of  mankind  ;  and  even  their  most  trivial 
ceremonies  were  replete  with  instruction,  or  typical  of  the 
gracious  designs  of  the  Almighty. 

Their  government  has  been  justly  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  theocracy,  from  its  being  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  God.  Both  their  civil  and  religious  customs  were 
founded  upon  their  laws.  The  laws  most  strictly  enjoined 
the  proscription  of  idolatry  under  all  its  forms ;  the  indis- 
pensable obligation  of  circumcision ;  and  the  observance  of 
the  sabbath.  The  principal  solemnities  were,  the  Passover, 
which  was  instituted  in  memory  of  their  coming  out  of  Egypt ; 
the  Pentecost,  or  the  anniversary  of  the  law  being  delivered 
upon  Mount  Sinai ;  the  feast  of  tabernacles,  which  represented 
their  wandering  forty  years  in  the  wilderness ;  the  feast  of 

*  A  full,  clear,  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  laws  of  the  Jews  i& 
contained  in  Holy  Writ,  and  may  be  read  in  the  Book  of  Leviticus. 
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trumpet*,  which  announced  the  first  day  of  the  year,  and  of 
each  month,  or  the  new  moons.  In  the  sabbatic  year,  and  in 
that  of  the  jubilee,  the  former  of  which  took  place  every 
seventh  year,  and  the  latter  every  forty-ninth,  the  people 
were  not  to  sow,  reap,  nor  trade,  but  for  the  poor. 

The  Jews  were  extremely  careful  to  cultivate  the  knowledge 
of  theology  among  themselves,  and  had  places  of  public  in- 
struction, called  the  schools  of  the  prophets ;  but  they  seem 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  the  science  of  astronomy,  even  at  a 
time  when  it  was  well  known  to  the  neighbouring  nations. 
Their  language  was  the  Hebrew,  which  is  pure,  primitive, 
natural,  and  strictly  conformable  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
Jewish  patriarchs.  It  is  highly  probable  that  they  possessed 
the  art  of  writing  very  early ;  having,  indeed,  acquired  it  in 
Egypt.  The  Decalogue  was  miraculously  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  tables  of  stone  ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
Moses  made  use  of  a  less  cumbersome  material  upon  which 
he  wrote  the  rest  of  his  laws. 

The  arts  in  which  the  Israelites  excelled  were  those  of 
war,  husbandry,  poetry,  and  music.  The  first  was  natural  to 
them,  on  account  of  the  numerous  enemies  whom  they  had  to 
vanquish  prior  to  their  possession  of  the  Land  of  Promise. 
Before  the  time  of  David,  however,  no  mention  is  made  of 
regular  troops. 

The  Jews  carried  on  few  trades  or  manufactures  before  the 
reign  of  Solomon.  With  respect  to  commerce,  they  received 
rich  stuffs,  linen,  gold,  &c,  from  Tyre,  in  exchange  for  corn, 
halm,  and  other  excellent  commodities.  They  were,  however, 
totally  ignorant  of  navigation,  and  when  Solomon  sent  some 
ehips  into  foreign  countries,  he  was  obliged  to  have  them 
manned  with  foreign  sailors. 


2.  THE  HISTORY  OP  ABRAHAM  AND  ISAAC. — ESAU  AND  JACOB. 

1996  B.c.  to  1739  b.c. 

Ahram,  afterwards  called  Abraham,  the  progenitor  and 
founder  of  the  Jewish  nation,  was  born  at  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
His  brothers  were  Nahor  and  Haran,  and  he  had  a  iqqq 
half-sister,  Sarai,  afterwards  called  Sarah,  who  sub-    B  c 
•equently  became  his  wife.    He  was  about  seventy- 
thne  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  quitting  the  place  of  his 
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1923   nativity  with  his  father  Terah,  and  of  removing  into 
n       Haran,  or  Charran,  where  he  had  not  been  long 
c"     settled  before  Terah  died.    His  brother  Haran  had 
died  before  the  family  quitted  Ur,  but  he  left  a  son,  Lot,  who 
accompanied  his  uncle  Abram  and  other  relatives.  After 
burying  his  father,  Abram,  according  to  the  command  of  God, 
migrated  with  his  wife,  his  nephew,  and  his  servants,  into  the 
Land  of  Promise,  and  pitched  his  tents  in  the  neighbourhood 
1 Q91    °^  Sichem,  or  Shechem,  where  he  built  an  altar  unto 
*c     the  Lord.    Here  God  appeared  to  him  again,  con- 
firmed his  former  promise,  that  in  his  seed  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth  should  be  blessed,  and  assured  him  that 
his  posterity  should  possess  the  country  in  which  he  was  now 
a  stranger.    A  great  famine,  however,  obliged  Abram  to  re- 
move into  Egypt,  where  he  had  not  long  resided  before 
1 Q1 9  Pharaoh,  king  of  that  country  (supposed  to  be  one 
^     of  the  Shepherd  Kings,  who  had  recently  established 
themselves  in  Egypt),  who  did  not  know  that  Sarai 
was  the  wife  of  the  patriarch,  for  Abram  had  said  she  was  his 
sister,  became  enamoured  of  her,  and  took  her  to  court  The 
Almighty  interposed  on  behalf  of  his  servants,  and  Pharaoh 
voluntarily  restored  Sarai  to  her  husband. 

The  famine  having  ceased,  Abram  returned  into  Canaan, 
and  settled  between  Bethel  and  Ai,  while  Lot,  who  had  ac- 
companied him  to  Egypt,  settled  near  Sodom  and  Gomorrah, 
which  were  destroyed  not  many  years  after.  Having  no  children 
191 0       his  wife  Sarai,  by  her  persuasion  Abram  took  to 
B       him  her  handmaid  Hagar,  who  brought  forth  a  son, 
called  Ishmael.    Soon  after  this  God  renewed  his 
pror  iise  of  a  numerous  posterity  to  Abram,  and  changed  his 
name  to  Abraham,  and  his  wife's  name  to  Sarah.    At  the 
time  appointed,  Sarah  was  delivered  of  the  child  of  promise, 
189A  was  ci10111110*860^  on  the  eighth  day,  and  named 

Isaac,  agreeably  to  the  command  of  God.    For  it 
had  been  ordered,  that  both  Abraham  and  his  pos- 
terity should  undergo  the  rite  of  circumcision,  as  an  indelible 
sign  and  seal  of  the  covenant  contracted  between  God  and 
them. 

A  misunderstanding  taking  place  between  Sarah  and  Hagar, 
Abraham  was  obliged  to  send  away  the  latter  and  her  son. 
Ishmael  became  the  father  of  the  Arabs,  who,  agreeably  to 
the  promise  made  to  the  patriarch,  never  were  subjugated* 
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\fore  than  twenty  years  after  this  event,  Abraham  lg7o 
was  commanded  by  the  Almighty  to  sacrifice  his 
only  and  dearly-beloved  son  Isaac.    The  venerable  B*c# 
patriarch  prepared  to  obey  the  command,  without  presuming 
to  expostulate  on  the  severity  of  these  orders ;  but  when  he 
had  bound  his  son,  and  was  stretching  out  his  hand  to  give 
the  fatal  blow,  God  countermanded  his  injunction,  and  re- 
newed all  his  promises  to  his  well-tried  servant,  who  had  not 
attempted  to  withhold  his  only  son  from  him.    There  could 
not  be  given  a  more  striking  example  of  faith  in  God's  word 
than  the  father's  readiness  at  God's  bidding  to  kill  his  son 
through  whom  he  hoped  his  promised  posterity  would  come. 

Sarah  having  died  (1860  b.c),  Abraham  became  desirous 
of  seeing  Isaac  married  to  some  branch  of  his  own  1 
family,  and  sent  his  servant  to  Haran,  whence  he 
brought  the  beautiful  Rebekah,  the  daughter  of  Be- 
thuel,  and  granddaughter  of  the  patriarch's  brother,  Nahor. 
Though  greatly  delighted  with  this  marriage,  Abra- 
ham  espoused  Kcturah,  after  he  had  continued  a 
widower  several  years.    By  her  he  had  six  sons, 
who  settled  in  Arabia,  where  some  traces  of  their  name  still 
t?xist.    Abraham  died  in  the  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  year 
of  his  age  (1822  ac). 

After  some  years  Rebekah  was  delivered  of  two  sons,  Esau 
and  Jacob,  of  whom  the  former  was  a  great  hunter  400a 
and  the  darling  of  his  father  ;  but  the  latter  was  the  £f> 
favourite  of  his  mother,  who  knew,  by  divine  reve- 
lation, that  he  should  inherit  the  blessing.    Esau  sold  his 
birthright  to  Jacob,  who  also  contrived  to  deprive  him  of  the 
blessing  of  Isaac,  their  father.    This  conduct  in- 
curred  the  hatred  of  Esau,  who  obliged  Jacob  to     J  c 
seek  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Laban,  at 
Padan-aram.    Here  he  was  kindly  received,  and  married  Leah 
and  Rachel,  the  two  daughters  of  Laban,  for  whom  he  served 
their  father  fourteen  years.    The  two  wives  and  their  hand- 
maids brought  forth  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob,  who  became 
fathers  of  tribes,  and  one  daughter,  named  Dinah.    Of  these, 
two  only,  Joseph  and  Benjamin,  were  the  sons  of  Rachel. 
Reuben,  Simeon,  Levi,  Judah,  Issachar,  Zebulon,  and  Dinah, 
were  the  children  of  Leah ;  Dan  and  Kaphtali,  the  sons  of 
Rachel's  handmaid  Bilhah ;  and  Gad  and  Asher,  the  sons  of 
Leah's  handmaid  Zilpah. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMAKY. 

The  birth  of  Abram,  I  Destruction  of  Sodom 

afterwards       Abra-  I    and  Gomorrah  B.C.  1897 

ham   B.c.  1996  \  Birth  of   Sarah's  son 

ArrivalofTerah, Abram,   j    Isaac   „  1896 

|  Isaac  brought  to  Mount 
Moriah  to  be  offered 


and  Lot  in  Haran  ...  1923 
First  coming  of  Abram 

and  Lot  to  Canaan...  „  1921 
Abram   and  Lot 


as  a  sacrifice   „  1872 

The  death  of  Sarah          „  1860 


Egypt    „   1919  i  Marriage  of  Isaac  and 

Second     coming     of              I    Rebekah    „  1856 

Abram  and  Lot  to  1  Birth  of  Esau  and  Jacob  „  1836 

Canaan                     „   1918  '  Death  of  Abraham   „  1822 

The  birth  of  Hagar's  1  Departure  of  Jacob  for 

son,  Ishmael              ,,  1910  I    Padan-aram   ,,  1760 

3.  THE  STORY  OP  JOSEPH. — THE  PATRIARCHS  IN  EGYPT. 

1739  B.c— 1635  b.c. 

After  a  lapse  of  many  years,  in  which  he  had  accumulated 
a  fund  of  wealth,  Jacob  set  out  to  revisit  his  native  land,  and 
acquainting  Esau  with  the  prosperous  state  of  his  affairs,  he 
announced  to  him  his  return  from  Mesopotamia.    As  soon  as 

1730  "^sau  rece^ve^  this  information,  he  went  forth  to  meet 
Rc  his  brother  with  so  numerous  a  train  of  followers, 
that  Jacob  concluded  he  came  for  his  destruction. 
The  interview  with  Esau,  however,  was  pleasingly  affecting ; 
and  the  two  brothers  were  perfectly  reconciled.  Esau  re- 
turned to  his  adopted  country  ;  and  Jacob,  as  possessing  the 
birthright  of  the  elder,  resided  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

Jacob  entertained  for  his  son  Joseph  a  partiality,  which 

171 0  exci*e(l  *ne  jealousy  of  his  other  children.  Their 
envy  was  suddenly  converted  into  the  most  irrecon- 
cilable hatred,  by  this  darling  of  his  father  relating 
to  them  some  remarkable  dreams,  which  clearly  prefigured  his 
future  exaltation,  and  the  humiliation  of  his  brethren.  They, 
therefore,  took  an  opportunity  of  selling  him  to  a  troop  of 
Ishmael ites  ;  and,  dipping  Joseph's  parti-coloured  coat  in  the 
blood  of  a  kid,  sent  it  to  their  father,  who,  recognising  the 
garment,  exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  despair  :  "  J oseph  is  with- 
out doubt  rent  in  pieces."  The  Ishmaelites  carried  Joseph 
into  Egypt,  and  sold  him  to  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  the  king's 
guard,  whom  he  served  with  such  diligence,  zeal,  and  fidelity, 
that  he  was  soon  entrusted  with  the  entire  management  of 
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his  master's  affaire.  His  mistress,  however,  was  an  evil- 
hearted  woman,  and  tried  to  tempt  Joseph  to  do  wrong ;  and 
when  he  refused,  she  told  her  husband  that  Joseph  had  in- 
sulted her.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  cast  into  prison,  where  he 
found  the  king's  chief  butler  and  chief  baker,  who  acquainted 
him  with  some  remarkable  dreams,  which  he  readily  inter- 
preted, and  also  predicted  the  precise  time  of  their  accom- 
plishment. 

About  this  time,  the  Egyptian  monarch  was  greatly  dis- 
turbed by  two  remarkable  dreams,  which  portended  171R 
seven  years  of  plenty,  to  be  followed  by  seven  A*A0 
years  of  famine.  These  dreams  the  magicians  were  B"c" 
unable  to  explain,  but  Joseph,  on  being  sent  for  out  of  prison 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  chief  butler,  rightly  interpreted 
them.  Joseph  was,  therefore,  honoured  with  Pharaoh's 
warmest  esteem,  and  raised  to  be  ruler  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt.  He  then  erected  granaries,  appointed  proper  officers 
in  every  place,  and  arranged  matters  with  such  excellent  fore- 
sight and  application,  that  before  the  expiration  of  the  seven 
plentiful  years  he  found  himself  in  possession  of  corn  enough 
to  provide  for  the  people  during  the  coming  6even  years  of 
famine.  In  the  meantime,  the  king  had  bestowed  on  him  in 
marriage,  the  daughter  of  Potipherah,  priest  of  On,  by  whom 
he  had  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim. 

The  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  seven  years  of  famine  was 
severely  felt  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  the  adjoining  nations. 
Jacob  therefore  sent  ten  of  his  sons  into  Egypt  to  purchase 
grain,  and  retained  only  Benjamin  at  home.  Joseph  affected 
to  consider  them  as  impostors  and  spies,  and  required  that  nine 
of  them  should  depart  and  carry  provision  for  their  family, 
while  one  remained  in  prison,  till  the  arrival  of  their  youngest 
brother  should  prove  their  sincerity.  The  patriarch  was  much 
grieved  at  the  detention  of  Simeon,  but  utterly  refused  to 
suffer  Benjamin  to  go  down  into  Egypt.  At  length,  however, 
the  increasing  pressure  of  famine,  the  entreaties  of  his  chil- 
dren, and  the  solemn  engagement  of  Judah  to  bring  back 
Benjamin  with  him,  induced  Jacob  to  grant  his  consent.  At 
this  time  Joseph  revealed  himself  to  his  brethren,  and  em- 
braced them  with  inexpressible  tenderness. 

Pharaoh  being  informed  that  Joseph's  brethren  were  come, 
gave  orders  that  the  family  should  be  removed  into  his 
dominions ;  and  Joseph,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his 
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royal  patron,  sent  for  his  father.    When  Jacob  heard  of  the 
safety  and  exalted  situation  of  Joseph,  he  fainted  beneath 
the  oppressive  emotions  of  his  soul ;  and  on  seeing  the  rich 
presents,  and  the  carriages,  which  had  been  sent  by  the  com- 
mand of  Pharaoh,  he  exclaimed,  "Joseph,  my  son,  is  yet 
alive ;  I  will  go  and  see  him  before  I  die."  The 
patriarch  and  his  sons  received  the  royal  permission 
to  settle  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  where  they  received 
a  constant  supply  from  the  granaries  during  the  famine,  and 
were  entrusted  with  the  care  of  the  flocks  and  herds  belong- 
ing to  the  king. 

When  Jacob  found  that  his  death  was  at  hand,  he  called 
his  sons  around  his  bed,  and  gave  them  his  blessing,    1  aaa 
and  predicted  what  should  happen  to  each  of  the  B^ 
tribes  of  which  they  were  to  be  the  fathers.  He 
also  requested  that  his  body  might  be  carried  into  Canaan,  to- 
the  sepulchre  of  his  fathers;  which  Joseph  pro-   -to ok 
mised  and  performed.    At  the  period  of  Joseph's  J,DOT 
death,  he  also  sent  for  the  heads  of  the  children  of 
Israel,  assured  them  that  God  would  certainly  fulfil  his  im- 
mutable promise,  and  establish  their  posterity  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  and  requested  that  they  should  also  convey  his  body 
to  the  sepulchre  of  his  ancestors. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Return  of  Jacob  to  Ca- 
naan  b.c.  1739 

Death  of   Rachel  at 

Ephrath    „  1729 

Death  of  the  patriarch 
Isaac   „  1716 

Joseph  sold  into  bond- 
age by  his  brethren    „  1729 


Joseph  made  ruler  of 

Egypt    B.a  1715- 

The  Israelites  estab- 
lished in  Goshen   „  1706 

Death  of  the  patriarch 

Jacob    „  1689 

The  death  of  Joseph...  ,,  1635 


4.  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  BONDAGE. — THE  DELIVERANCE  FROM 
EGYPT. 

1635  B.C.  to  1491  B.C. 

The  persecution  of  the  Israelites  commenced  under  the 
reign  of  a  new  monarch,  of  whom  it  is  said  in  the  Bible  that 
he  "knew  not  Joseph,"  and  who  in  all  probability  was  one  of 
the  Diospolite  kings  who  had  driven  out  the  Shepherd  Kings,. 
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and  therefore  either  knew  little  of,  or  cared  little  for,  the  im- 
portant services  he  had  rendered  to  the  country.    Finding,  at 
the  expiration  of  several  years,  that  neither  the  hardships  im- 
posed upon  the  Israelites,  nor  the  cruelties  which   1  -7q 
his  officers  exercised  towards  them,  could  prevent 
their  great  increase,  he  strictly  commanded  the  two  B,a 
chief  Hebrew  midwives  to  destroy  every  new-born  male. 
These  women,  however,  fearing  God,  and  abhorring  the  idea 
of  so  barbarous  an  office,  neglected  the  royal  command.  Pha- 
raoh therefore  issued  out  an  edict,  under  the  severest  penalties, 
that  every  male  child  of  the  Hebrews  should  be  thrown  into 
the  Nile  as  soon  as  it  was  born,  and  that  only  the  females 
should  be  suffered  to  live. 

It  happened  that  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath  and  grandson 
of  Levi,  and  Jochebed,  the  daughter  of  Levi,  had 
two  children,  Miriam  and  Aaron,  before  the  promul-  ' 
gation  of  this  edict ;  but  Moses  being  born  some 
time  after,  and  proving  a  beautiful  child,  the  parents  felt 
great  reluctance  to  destroy  him.    They  accordingly  concealed 
him  three  months,  but  fearing  a  discovery,  they  enclosed  him 
in  an  ark  of  bulrushes,  and  committed  him  to  the  mercy  of 
the  waves.    The  child  was  taken  out  of  the  water  by  order 
of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Moses, 
adopted  him  for  her  son,  and  caused  him  to  be  instructed  in 
all  the  learning  of  the  Egyptians. 

Moses,  however,  felt  an  aversion  to  the  oppressors  of  his 
own  nation,  and  having  killed  an  Egyptian  who  <coi 
had  exercised  some  wanton  cruelty  on  one  of  the  * 
Hebrews,  he  fled  with  precipitation  into  the  land  of 
Midian,  where  he  continued  forty  years.    Here  God  appeared 
to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  and  to  de- 
mand from  Pharaoh  the  dismission  of  the  Israelites.  With 
reluctance,  Moses  undertook  this  mission,  but  being  joined  by 
his  brother  Aaron,  he  commenced  his  journey.    On  their  ar- 
rival, they  imparted  their  errand  to  the  elders  of   -  * 
Israel,  and  presented  themselves  before  the  king.     fi  * 
But  the  preamble,  "  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  the  God 
of  Israel,"  sounded  so  strangely  in  the  ears  of  Pharaoh,  that 
he  peremptorily  answered,  he  knew  not  Jehovah,  neither 
would  he  accede  to  their  request ;  and  he  ordered  the  task- 
masters to  double  the  labour  of  the  Hebrews. 

Endowed  with  the  power  of  commanding  nature  and  of 
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enforcing  obedience,  Moses  again  approached  the  presence  of 
the  king,  and  threw  down  his  rod,  which  was  instantly 
changed  into  a  serpent.  He  stretched  out  the  same  rod  over 
the  running  and  standing  waters,  which  were  immediately 
converted  into  blood.  He  brought  upon  the  land  such  a  vast 
multitude  of  frogs,  that  even  the  ovens,  beds,  and  tables  of 
the  Egyptians  swarmed  with  them.  He  touched  the  ground 
with  his  miraculous  rod,  and  the  dust  was  transformed  into 
innumerable  swarms  of  lice.  He  tilled  the  air  with  flies, 
whose  bite  was  extremely  venomous  and  painfuL  He  smote 
the  cattle  of  the  Egyptians  with  a  grievous  murrain,  and 
covered  the  Egyptians  themselves  with  painful  and  dangerous 
sores  and  boils.  Moses  also  wrought  other  prodigies,  which 
were  proofs  of  the  divine  vengeance  ;  but  the  last  and  most 
terrible  miracle  consisted  in  smiting  all  the  first-born,  from 
the  eldest  son  of  the  king  to  the  first-born  of  the  imprisoned 
captive,  and  even  to  that  of  the  meanest  animaL  On  this 
signal  calamity  befalling  the  Egyptians,  Pharaoh,  who  had 
hitherto  obstinately  refused  to  allow  the  Israelites  to  depart, 
pressed  them  to  be  gone ;  and  the  Egyptians,  in  the  general 
consternation,  lent  the  departing  people  an  immense  quantity 
of  jewels  and  valuable  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  so  glad 
were  they  to  get  rid  of  sojourners  whose  presence  brought  on 
them  such  terrible  troubles. 

Moses  accordingly  commenced  his  march  towards  the  desert 
14Q1    at  *ne  ^      °^  600,000  men  abie  ^0  bear  arms,  be- 
sides  aged  men,  women,  children,  servants,  and 
strangers.    The  Almighty  guided  their  progress  by 
a  pillar  of  fire  by  night,  and  by  a  column  of  smoke  by  day. 
The  Israelites  were  calmly  proceeding,  when  they  beheld  the 
army  of  the  Egyptians  pursuing  them,  and  the  Red  Sea  before 
them   In  pursuance  of  the  divine  command,  Moses  stretched 
out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  waters  divided,  and  the 
Israelites  passed  safely  through  to  the  opposite  shore.  He 
again  stretched  out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and  the  waves, 
hitherto  miraculously  suspended,  rushed  suddenly  into  their 
bed,  and  overwhelmed  the  impious  Pharaoh  with  all  his 
forces. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Moses,  the  future  law- 
giver of  Israel,  born  B.C.  1571 

Flight  of  Moses  from 
Egypt    „  1531 


Return  of  Moses  to 
Egypt  at  God's  com- 
mand, and  departure 
of  the  Israelites         B.C.  2491 
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5.  THE  WANDERINGS  OF  THE  ISRAELITES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS. 
1491  B.O.  to  1451  B.C. 

The  Israelites  now  marched  towards  the  wilderness  of  Zin, 
where  a  scarcity  of  provisions  gave  rise  to  the  most  1  *  01 
ungrateful  and  impious  murmurings.  Such,  how- 
ever,  was  the  love,  the  mercy,  and  the  incompre-  B  c# 
henaihle  goodness  of  their  Creator,  that  he  sent  them  a  pro- 
digious quantity  of  qiails,  and  every  morning  the  ground 
was  covered  with  a  species  of  bread  called  manna.  When 
they  wanted  water,  Mrses  struck  the  rocks,  which  afforded 
them  an  abundant  supply.  By  the  direction  of  God,  they 
came  to  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  where  they  were  commanded 
to  sanctify  themselves,  to  observe  attentively  what  passed, 
and  to  keep  at  a  reverential  distance.  On  the  appointed  day, 
Moses  ascended  the  mount  in  the  midst  of  a  cloud,  while 
the  congregated  tribes  beheld  the  top  of  Sinai  covered  with 
lire  and  smoke,  and  felt  its  foundation  shake  beneath  their 
feet.  After  the  sound  of  the  trumpet  ceased,  and  the  thunder 
died  away,  the  voice  of  the  Deity  was  distinctly  heard  to 
pronounce  the  ten  principal  commandments,  which  were  also 
inscribed  on  tables  of  stone  by  the  finger  of  God.  When 
Moses,  who  had  remained  on  Sinai  for  forty  days,  descended 
from  the  mount,  he  perceived  the  people  dancing  round  a 
golden  calf,  which  Aaron  had  made  at  their  request.  Moses 
was  violently  enraged  at  their  conduct ;  but  the  people  re- 
penting of  their  idolatrous  worship,  God  was  pleased  to 
pardon  them. 

Moses  having  procured  two  new  tables  to  supply  the  place 
of  those  which  he  had  broken,  demanded  of  the  Israelites  a 
free-will  offering  for  the  tabernacle,  sacerdotal  vestments, 
utensils,  &c,  which  God  had  commanded  him  to  iaqq 
prepare.    The  work  was  performed  with  such  dili-  Rc 
gence  and  alacrity,  that  in  less  than  six  months  the 
tabernacle,  with  all  its  splendid  furniture  and  costly  apparatus, 
was  completed,  and  set  up  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  where 
Aaron  and  his  sons  began  to  offer  sacrifices  according  to  the 
ceremonial  law.    At  this  time  the  first  census  of  the  Israelites 
was  taken  by  Moses. 

A  violent  murmuring  of  the  people  at  Taberah,  however, 
occasioned  the  destruction  of  the  extremities  of  the  camp  by 
a  miraculous  fire.    An  audacious  complaint  against  the  manna 
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was  followed  by  a  dreadful  distemper,  which  swept  vast  nam* 
bers  to  an  untimely  grave.  An  insurrection,  resulting  from 
the  report  of  the  spies  relative  to  the  Promised  Land,  caused 
God  to  affirm,  that  none  of  the  Israelites  who  were  above 
twenty  years  of  age,  except  Joshua  and  Caleb,  should  enter 
into  that  rich  inheritance.  Even  Moses  himself,  because  he 
had  neglected  to  ascribe  to  God  the  glory  of  an  act  which  the 
Almighty  had  commanded  him  to  perform,  was  only  permitted 
to  see  the  Promised  Land  from  the  summit  of  a  mountain. 
Moses  having  numbered  the  people  a  second  time,  was 
commanded  to  ascend  Mount  Nebo,  that  he  might 
behold  the  Promised  Land.  Accordingly,  he  caused 
Joshua  to  be  solemnly  nominated  for  his  successor  ; 
and  having  assembled  the  people,  he  recapitulated  all  that 
had  happened  since  their  departure  from  Egypt,  and  enforced 
the  observance  of  the  divine  precepts  by  the  most  engaging 
motives.  He  then  ascended  Mount  Nebo,  and  there  died,  in 
the  hundred  and  twentieth  year  of  his  age ;  and  his  body 
was  interred  by  the  Almighty  in  so  private  a  place,  that  no 
mortal  could  discover  it. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  census  of  the 
Israelites  by  Moses, 
and  construction  of 
the  tabernacle  B.C.  1490 


Second  numbering  of 
the  Israelites  by 
Moses,  and  his  death 
on  Mount  Nebo   B.C.  1451 


6.  THE  ISRAELITES  UNDER  JUDGES. 
1451  B.C.  to  1095  B.C. 

Joshua  having  succeeded  to  the  office  of  Moses,  sent  spies 
1461   *°  reconno^Te  *ne  Promised  Land ;  and  these  in- 
B&     forming  him  that  the  Canaanitish  nations  were 
much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  the  Israelites,  he 
led  the  people  against  Jericho,  which  was  dismantled  hy  the 
shouts  of  the  Jews,  hy  the  sound  of  rams,  horns,  and  by 
carrying  the  ark  of  the  covenant  round  the  walls,  and  not  an 
inhabitant  of  which  was  spared,  except  the  family  of  Eahab, 
who  had  concealed  the  spies.    The  passage  of  the  Jordan, 
whose  waters  divided  and  stood  on  a  heap,  the  stopping  of 
the  sun  in  its  course,  and  the  remarkable  shower  of  hailstones, 
which  tended  to  overthrow  the  confederated  army  of  the> 
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C&naanitish  nations,  greatly  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the 
country.    The  Land  of  Promise  was  divided  by  lot  among 
the  tribes,  according  to  their  families,  the  Reubenites,  Gadites, 
and  half  tribe  of  Manasseh,  having  their  inheritance  eastward 
of  Jordan,  while  the  rest  of  the  tribes  were  located  on  tho 
west  side.    Joshua  having  assembled  all  the  heads  - 
of  the  tribes  of  Shechem,  prevailed  on  them  to  re- 
new  their  covenant  with  the  true  God,  in  the  most 
solemn  and  public  manner.    He  died  soon  after,  in  the  hun- 
dred and  tenth  year  of  his  age. 

A  great  part  of  the  land  of  Canaan  remaining  unconquercd 
by  command  of  the  Almighty,  the  tribe  of  Judah,  iao* 
under  the  conduct  of  Caleb,  the  son  of  Jephunneh,  ^ 
marched  against  the  king  of  Bezek ;  pillaged  and 
burnt  Jerusalem,  then  inhabited  by  the  Jebusitcs ;  compelled 
the  gigantic  sons  of  Anak  to  seek  refuge  in  the  cities  of  Hebron 
and  Kirjath-Sepher;  and  struck  such  terror  into  the  inha- 
bitants of  Ekron,  Gaza,  and  Askclon,  that  they  yielded  their 
possessions  to  an  army,  which  fought  under  the  banner  and 
protection  of  Omnipotence.    The  other  tribes,  however,  did 
not  extirpate  their  enemies,  but  married  some  of  the  Canaan- 
itish maidens,  whose  idolatrous  practices  they  imitated  ;  and 
this  abandonment  of  God  was  the  cause  of  the  defeats  which 
thf*y  experienced. 

For  the  sin  that  they  had  thus  committed  in  forsaking  the 
worship  of  God  to  follow  the  idolatry  of  the  Canaan-    -  -  -  ~ 
ites,  the  Israelites  were  permitted  by  the  Almighty     fi  c 
to  fall  into  subjection  to  Chushan-rishathaim,  king 
of  Mesopotamia,  who  kept  them  in  bondage  for  eight  years, 

1354.  wnen  tnev  were  delivered  by  Othniel  (1402  b.c). 

rxl  were  next  6Ubjugated  by  Eglon,  king  of 

Moab,  and  served  him  eighteen  years  till  they  were 
delivered  by  Ehud  (1336  B.C.).     Jubin,  king  of  lo-t* 
Canaan,  was  next  permitted  to  obtain  the  mastery  B 
over  the  Israelites,  but  from  him  they  were  deli- 
vered by  Deborah  and  Barak,  after  twenty  years'  subjection 
(1206  &c). 

The  Israelites  having  again  provoked  the  displeasure  of 
God,  were  now  deprived  of  the  privilege  of  a  judge,  j£56 
and  became  enslaved  to  the  Midianites.    But  they  Rc 
were  at  length  delivered  by  Gideon,  who,  under  the 
auspices  of  heaven,  dispersed  the  Midianitish  forces,  and  slew 
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the  kings,  Zebah  and  Zalmunna  (1249  B.O.).  Gideon,  at  the 
time  of  his  death,  left  the  Israelites  in  a  peaceful  and  flourish- 
ing condition. 

The  people  of  Israel  being  oppressed  by  the  Philistines 

1140  and  Ammonites,  Jephtha,  the  son  of  Gilead, 
Rc     marched  against  them,  and  vowed  that  if  God  would 

crown  his  attempts  with  success,  he  would  sacrifice 
the  first  living  creature  that  should  come  out  of  his  house  to 
meet  him  at  his  return.  It  happened,  that  the  unhappy 
victim  of  this  imprudent  vow  was  his  only  daughter,  who  only 
requested  a  respite  of  two  months  to  mourn  her  untimely  fate. 

Samson,  the  son  of  Manoah,  repeatedly  vanquished  the 
Philistines  (1161  B.C.  to  1120  b.c),  by  concealing  on  what 
depended  the  great  strength  which  he  had  received ;  but  suf- 
fering the  secret  to  bo  wrested  from  him  by  his  mistress 
Delilah,  he  expiated  his  imprudence  by  a  tragical  death, 
which  he  rendered  fatal  to  his  enemies.  At  this  time  different 
parts  of  the  Holy  Land  appear  to  have  been  judged  by  differ- 
ent judges,  for  Samson  lived  during  the  time  of  Samuel,  and, 
indeed,  was  born  about  ten  years  after  he  was. 

Eli  was  both  high-priest  and  judge,  but  being  an  old  man, 
and  not  having  brought  up  his  sons  as  he  should  have  done, 
his  two  sons,  Hophni  and  Phineas,  took  advantage  of  his  age 
and  weakness  of  mind,  and  committed  the  grossest  impieties 
and  abominations.    God,  therefore,  commanded  young  Samuel 

11 41  in  a  vision  to  assure  Eli  of  the  most  awful  retribu- 
tion,  and  to  upbraid  him  with  his  ingratitude.  The 
Philistines  defeated  the  Israelites,  and  took  the  ark, 

which  so  affected  the  old  man,  that  he  fell  from  his  seat,  and 
died. 

Samuel  acted  in  the  double  capacity  of  prophet  and  judge, 
1096   an(*  ended  the  government  by  judges.  The 

^  elders  of  Israel  complained  to  him  that  his  sons 
were  unworthy  to  succeed  him,  and  told  him  that 
the  nation  required  a  king.  Samuel  expostulated  with  the 
people  on  the  impolicy  and  dangerous  tendency  of  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  but  finding  his  eloquence  exerted  in  vain,  he,  in 
compliance  with  the  command  of  God,  promised  to  gratify 
their  desire.  Accordingly,  he  annointed  Saul,  the  son  of 
Kish,  and  presenting  him  to  the  people,  as  the  man  whom 
God  had  resolved  to  entrust  with  the  care  of  Israel,  caused 
him  to  be  proclaimed  king. 
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CHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMARY. 


Tbe  conquest  of  the  city 

of  Jericho  B.C.  1451 

The  death  of  Joshua  at 

Shechem    „  1427 

DeliTieraiioe  of  Israel 

from  Chuaan-risha- 

thaimby  Othniel          „  1402 

Egkm,  King  of  Moab, 

killed  by  Ehud    „  1336 

Israelites  delivered  from 

Jabin,      King  of 

Canaan,  by  Deborah 

and  Barak  

ICdianitea  defeated  by 


1296 
1249 


The  Ammonites  de- 
feated by  Jephtha  ...  B.C.  1143 

Birth  of  the  prophet 
Samuel  

Birth  of  Samson  

Death  of  Hophni  and 
Phineas,  and  their 
father  Eli.  The  ark 
taken  by  the  Philis- 
tines   

Death  of  Samson .  The 
Philistines  defeated  at 
Ebenezer  by  Samuel 

The  Israelites  desire  a 
king    „  1096 


1171 
1161 


1141 


1120 


7.  THE  REIGNS  OF  SAUL,  DAVID,  AND  SOLOMON. 

1095  B.C.  to  975  b.c. 

The  first  action  of  Saul,  after  he  obtained  the  regal  dignity, 
was  a  complete  victory  over  the  Amalekites,  which    -  ^q- 
gained  him  the  esteem  of  the  people.    In  several 
affairs  of  importance,  however,  especially  in  sparing 
Agag,  when  he  had  been  sent  to  exterminate  the  Amalekites 
(about  1079  B.C.),  he  acted  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Samuel, 
and  even  disobeyed  the  positive  commands  of  God.  Samuel, 
therefore,  declared  to  him  that  his  disobedience  would  cause 
the  regal  dignity  to  be  transferred  to  a  more  de-  hmo 
serving  person  ;  and  about  sixteen  years  after  this  ^c 
sentence,  the  prophet  was  sent  to  Bethlehem  to 
anoint  David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  in  the  room  of  the  reigning 
prince. 

8oon  after  this  event,  Saul  was  tormented  by  an  evil  spirit, 
or  by  a  deep  melancholy,  which  could  be  dispelled  only  by 
the  melodious  sounds  of  the  harp,  on  which  David  excelled. 
The  son  of  Jesse  swept  the  tuneful  strings  with  such  inimi- 
table sweetness,  skill,  and  pathos,  that  the  monarch's  disorder 
was  soon  apparently  cured.  The  miraculous  victory  which 
David  gained  over  the  gigantic  champion  of  the  Philistines, 
gave  birth  to  the  most  ardent  friendship  between  Jonathan 
and  him,  and  the  Scripture  says,  "their  souls  were  knit 
together."    But  Saul's  admiration  of  that  intrepid  act  was 
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soon  converted  into  jealousy ;  and  he  gave  David  his  daughter 
Michal  in  marriage,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  him  in 
hazardous  enterprises.  He  also  endeavoured  to  procure  the 
death  of  David  by  suborned  assassins,  and  even  by  his  own 
hand. 

Samuel  died  after  having  judged  Israel  forty-six  years  from 
1 OfiO  *ne  decease  °^  ^ve&  about  thirty-five  after 

b.       *ne  e^eva^on  °^  Saul  to  tne  re8a*  dignity.  Saul, 
finding  himself  deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his 
forces,  and  being  unable  through  his  sons  to  obtain  guidance 
from  the  Almighty  respecting  the  event  of  an  approaching 
engagement  with  the  Philistines,  went  in  disguise  to  Endor, 
and  prevailed  on  a  woman  who  had  a  familiar  spirit,  to  raise 
up  the  prophet  Samuel.    When  the  vision  appeared,  Saul 
apologized  for  adopting  so  unlawful  an  expedient.  Samuel 
told  him  that,  having  alienated  the  love  of  God  by  his  dis- 
1 Ofifi   obedience,  ne  should  on  the  morrow  lose  both  his 
life  and  his  kingdom.    This  prediction  was  fully 
B,C"     verified ;  and  together  with  Saul  perished  all  his 
sons,  excepting  Ishbosheth,  who  was  proclaimed  king  by 
1fi4ft  Abner  at  Mahanaim.    The  death  of  Ishbosheth, 
lU4o  nowever,  rendered  David  sovereign  of  the  whole 
nation ;  and,  ultimately,  he  was  formally  acknow- 
ledged king  by  all  the  tribes. 

The  reign  of  David,  though  shaded,  was  in  some  respects 
brilliant,  and  its  commencement  prosperous.  He  triumphed 
over  his  foreign  enemies,  suppressed  aU  intestine  commotions, 
revived  among  the  Israelites  an  attachment  to  religion,  and 
inspired  them  with  a  taste  for  the  arts.  He  treated  with 
kindness  and  distinction  Mephibosheth,  the  son  of  Jonathan, 
whom  he  invited  to  his  court. 

But  during  the  siege  of  the  metropolis  of  Hanun,  king  of 
1 005  ^ne  Ammonites,  a  circumstance  occurred  which  fixed 
an  indelible  stain  on  the  character  of  David,  and 
tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  former  actions.  Being 
enamoured  of  a  beautiful  woman,  named  Bathsheba,  the  wife 
of  his  valiant  captain,  Uriah,  he  contrived  the  death  of  the 
husband,  who  was  employed  at  the  siege,  and  then  took  her 
as  his  own  wife. 

From  this  period,  the  reign  of  David  was  only  a  series  of 
calamities.  His  kingdom  was  ravaged  by  disastrous  wars,  by 
pestilence,  and  by  famine.    His  sons  committed  murder  and 
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other  heinous  crimes.  The  nation  loudly  murmured  and  re- 
volted. Absalom,  his  favourite  son,  rebelling  against  him, 
the  king  was  obliged  to  fly  from  his  capital,  loaded  with  the 
imprecations  of  his  people,  who  had  before  adored  him.  A 
battle  terminated  the  rebellion  and  the  life  of  this  ungrateful 
son,  whose  death  the  king  lamented  exceedingly,  exclaim- 
ing, "  O  !  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son,  would  God  I  had  died 
for  thee  r 

The  declining  state  of  David  induced  Adonijah,  the  next 
in  birth  to  Absalom,  to  make  preparations  for  his  accession  to 
the  throne.    The  king,  however,  being  reminded  of  his  pro- 
mise in  favour  of  the  son  of  Bathsheba,  and  understanding 
the  design  of  Adonijah,  caused  Solomon  to  be  pro- 
rlaimed  his  successor  by  sound  of  trumpet.    David  ^ 
expired  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  in 
the  fortieth  of  his  reign. 

The  Almighty  having  offered  in  a  dream  to  grant  to  the  young 
king  whatever  he  should  think  proper  to  ask,  Solomon  earn- 
estly requested  that  such  a  degree  of  wisdom  might  be  given 
as  might  enable  him  to  govern  the  children  of  Israel  with 
suitable  prudence  and  sagacity.  In  consequence  of  this 
modest  request,  he  was  endowed  with  a  greater  share  of  wis- 
dom than  had  ever,  been  possessed  by  any  mortal.  The  ex- 
quisite discernment  of  this  monarch  was  soon  exhibited  to 
advantage,  in  the  sentence  which  he  pronounced  relative  to 
the  infant  that  was  claimed  by  two  women ;  and  his  excel- 
lent judgment  appeared  in  the  choice  of  his  counsellors  and 
officers,  in  the  institution  of  his  laws,  the  economy  of  his 
household,  the  strength  of  his  army,  and  the  multitude  of 
his  subjects. 

Having  contracted  with  Hiram,  king  of  Tyre,  for  a  largo 
quantity  of  timber,  and  for  a  sufficient  number  of  -  q-  o 
workmen,  Solomon  laid  the  foundation  of  the  R0 
Jewish  temple  in  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
in  seven  years  this  stupendous  and  magnificent  edifice  was 
completed.    It  was  dedicated  with  all  imaginable  jqq^ 
pomp  :  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was  placed  in  the  B 
most  holy  place  between  the  cherubim ;  and  a  sacred 
cloud  visibly  filled  the  building,  and  descended  on  the  priests 
while  they  prepared  the  victims  for  sacrifice. 

Notwithstanding  the  deserved  reputation  of  Solomon  for 
wisdom,  he  married  in  his  old  age  a  surprising  multitude  of 
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women,  without  distinction  of  country,  faith,  or  family ;  and 
permitting  himself  to  be  led  away  by  them  into  gross  and 
abominable  idolatries,  he  was  assured  in  a  dream  that,  as  the 
result  of  his  ingratitude,  his  successors  should  mourn  the  losa 
of  the  kingdom,  except  the  tribe  of  Judah. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Saul  chosen  king  of  the 
children  of  Israel  ...  B.C.  1095 

David  anointed  king 

by  Samuel    ,,  1063 

Death  of  Samuel  at 

Ramoth    „  1060 

Defeat  and  death  of 
Saul  and  his  son  Jona- 
than at  Gilboa    „  1056 

David  becomes  king 
over  Judah   ,,  1055 


David  becomes  king 

over  all  Israel   B.C.  1048 

Death  of  David  and  ac- 
cession of  Solomon..  1015 
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Dedication  of  Solomon's 
temple   „  1004 

Death  of  Solomon,  and 
division  of  the  king- 
dom   „  975 


8.   THE  KINGS  OF  JUDAH  AND  ISRAEL. 

975  b.c.  to  599  b.c. 


JUDAH. 
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ISRAEL. 

Jeroboam  I   b.c.  975 


Nadab 

Baasha   

Elan   

Zimri  

Omri   

Ahab   

Ahaziah  

Jehoram  

Jehu   

Jehoahaz  ... 

Jehoash  
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Shallum  

Menahem  .... 
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954 
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930 
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772 
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Rehoboam,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solomon,  went  to 
975    Shechem  to  receive  the  homage  of  the  Israelites  \. 
RC     but  they  refused  to  acknowledge  his  sovereignty 
unless  he  would  redress  some  popular  grievances* 
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The  king,  however  answered  in  a  haughty  tone,  that  he  in- 
tended to  rule  them  with  greater  severity  than  his  father  ever 
exercised,  and  that  he  would  chastise  the  slightest  murmur 
with  scorpions  instead  of  whips.  This  harsh  reply  occasioned 
an  immediate  revolt  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  which  chose  Jero- 
boam, an  enterprising  youth  of  the  tribe  of  Ephraim,  to  be 
their  sovereign.  Judah  and  Benjamin,  however,  remained 
under  the  government  of  Rehoboam,  whom  they  conducted 
to  Jerusalem. 

Jeroboam,  being  apprehensive  that  the  custom  of  going 
thrice  in  the  year  to  Jerusalem  might  in  time  reconcile  his 
new  subjects  to  the  house  of  David,  sacrificed  religion  to  his 
security,  and  set  up  two  golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel, 
whither  he  ordered  the  people  to  repair  with  their  offerings 
instead  of  going  to  the  temple.  He  also  built  some  idolatrous 
edifices,  and  selected  priests  for  his  imaginary  deities  from 
the  lowest  class  of  the  people. 

In  the  meantime,  multitudes  of  persons  who  abhorred  the 
infamous  practices  of  Jeroboam  flocked  to  the  metropolis  of 
Rehoboam,  and  renewed  their  former  allegiance.    But  this 
latter  prince  suffering  idolatry  to  be  established  in  his  king- 
dom, God  punished  him  by  an  invasion  of  the  q7- 
Egyptians,  under  their  king,  Shishak,  who  reduced  ^ 
Jerusalem,  and  pillaged  the  temple  and  palaces  of 
their  most  costly  ornaments. 

Abijah,  or  Abijam,  the  successor  of  Rehoboam,  no  sooner 
ascended  the  throne,  than  he  attacked  and  defeated  q-q 
Jeroboam,  king  of  Israel,  who  lost  300,000  men,  fi 
and  who  could  not  recover  his  strength  for  three 

years.  Abijah  was  succeeded  by  Asa,  a  pious  mo- 
narch,  who  applied  himself  zealously  to  the  work 

ac*     of  reformation.    He  was  attacked  by  a    g  *  - 
numerous  army  of  Ethiopians,  under  the  command  c 
of  their  king,  Zcrah,  whom  he  routed  in  a  pitched 
battle. 

The  immediate  successors  of  Jeroboam  fell  victims  to 
various  conspiracies.    Ahab,  the  son  of  Omri,  as-  g.g 
cended  the  throne  of  Israel,  in  the  thirty-eighth  year     fi  c 
of  Asa's  reign.    He  married  Jezobel,  a  princess  of 
Sidon  ;  and  this  marriage  proved  a  constant  source  of  wicked 
and  idolatrous  actions.    It  happened  that  the  vineyard  of 
Xaboth,  an  Israelite  who  feared  God,  was  so  situated  as  to 
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interfere  with  some  plans  formed  by  the  king,  who  wished  to 
purchase  it.  But  Naboth  refusing  to  sell  the  inheritance  of 
his  fathers,  and  Ahab  being  chagrined  at  this  refusal,  Jezebel 
suborned  false  witnesses  against  Naboth,  who  was  condemned, 
stoned,  and  his  vineyard  confiscated  to  the  use  of  the  king. 
God,  therefore,  commanded  the  prophet  Elijah  to  declare  to 
Ahab  that  dogs  should  lick  his  blood,  and  devour  the  limbs 
of  the  cruel  Jezebel ;  and  this  prophecy  was  accordingly  ful- 
filled. 

In  Ahab's  reign  there  was .  a  great  and  terrible  famine  in 
Israel,  and  this  was  followed  by  an  invasion  of  the 
kingdom  by  Benhadad,  king  of  Syria,  who  laid  ^ 
qm     siege  to  Samaria.    God  delivered  Ahab 

and  his  people  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Syrian  king; 
*  '     but  instead  of  killing  the  foe  who  was  given  into 
his  hands,  Ahab  made  a  treaty  of  peace  with  him. 

At  the  time  that  Ahab  reigned  over  Israel,  the  throne  of 
Judah  was  occupied  by  the  pious  king  Jehoshaphat,  who 
triumphed  over  a  league  formed  against  him,  and  found  in 
his  success  the  reward  of  his  virtues. 

Ahaziah  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  his  father  Ahab ;  but 
qq_    happening  to  hurt  himself  by  a  fall,  he  sent  to  Baal- 
^/    zebub,  the  idol  of  Ekron,  requesting  to  be  informed 
respecting  his  recovery.    Upon  which  the  prophet 
Elijah  assured  him  that,  because  he  had  consulted  the  deity 
of  Ekron  in  contempt  of  the  true  God,  he  should  never  leave 
his  bed  till  he  was  carried  to  his  grave ;  and  this  prediction 
was  soon  accomplished  by  the  death  of  Ahaziah. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Jehoram,  who,  in  con- 
fidfi    junction  with  Jehoshaphat,  king  of  Judah,  led  an 
^  g     expedition  against  the  Moabites,  and  defeated  them. 
In  this  expedition,  the  troops  were  succoured  with 
water  miraculously  procured  by  Elisha.    In  his  reign,  Ben- 
hadad, the  Syrian  general,  advanced  with  a  numerous  host 
qqa    against  Samaria,  which  he  reduced  to  such  ex- 
fi  c     tremities,  that  the  head  of  an  ass  was  sold  for  eight 
pieces  of  silver,  and  the  women  were  obliged  to  eat 
their  own  children.  At  length  the  Almighty  caused  a  sudden 
alarm  in  the  enemy's  camp,  and  the  Syrians  fled  with  such 
precipitation,  that  they  left  their  tents,  provisions,  horses, 
and  riches,  for  a  spoil  to  the  Israelites,  whose  wants  were 
then  so  abundantly  supplied  that  a  measure  of  fine  flour 1 
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sold  for  one  shekel,  and  every  other  article  in  proportion,  at 
the  gate  of  Samaria. 

Jehu,  who  conspired  against  Jehoram,  and  slew  him  at 
JezreeL,  whither  he  had  gone  to  be  cured  of  wounds    «q - 
received  in  battle  with  the  Assyrians  at  Kamoth- 
Gilead,  slew  at  one  time  seventy  sons  of  Ahab,  and  B,c" 
forty-two  princes  of  the  house  of  Judah.    He  also  put  to 
death  all  the  worshippers  of  Baal,  demolished  his  temple,  and 
buried  all  the  idols  and  ornaments.    This  conduct  Mft 
was  so  pleasing  to  God,  that  he  sent  to  assure  the 
new  monarch  that  his  posterity  should  enjoy  the  B,c# 
kingdom  of  Israel  to  the  fourth  generation.    Jehu,  however, 
imprudently  followed  the  abominations  of  Jeroboam;  and 
his  reign  was,  therefore,  embittered  by  several  melancholy 
accidents,  and  he  died  in  the  twenty-eighth  year  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

Whilst  Jehu  was  zealous  in  behalf  of  the  Jewish  religion, 
Athaliah,  the  daughter  of  Jezebel,  and  mother  of  Ahaziah, 
king  of  Judah,  who  had  fallen  by  the  hand  of  Jehu,  just  after 
he  had  killed  Jehoram,  king  of  Israel,  endeavoured  to  banish 
the  worship  of  God  from  Judea.     She  also  wreaked  her 
vengeance  on  the  remains  of  the  house  of  Judah; 
but  an  infant,  named  Joash,  escaped  her  researches, 
and  was  at  length  raised  to  the  throne.  This 
prince  apostatising  from  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  Hazael, 
king  of  Syria,  committed  some  dreadful  outrages  in  Judea 
(857  b.c),  and  Joash  was  afterwards  assassinated  by  his  own 
servants. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amaziah,  who  caused  the 
murderers  of  his  father  to  be  punished,  but  whose 
subsequent  idolatries  entailed  on  him  disgrace,  BC 
captivity,  and  death  (810  b.c). 

During  the  last  years  of  this  reign  Jeroboam  II.  gne 
seemed  to  be  appointed  by  God  to  restore  the  king-  RQ 
dom  of  Israel  to  its  original  grandeur.    He  reigned 
forty  years.    To  him  succeeded  his  son  Zechariah,    — » 
who  was  the  greatrgrandson  of  Jehu.    From  this  RC 
period  may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  whose  subsequent  history  is  replete  with  treasons, 
murders,  anarchy,  and  desolation. 

The  wisdom  and  mild  government  of  Uzziah,  or  Azariah, 
the  successor  of  Amaziah,  raised  Judah  to  the  summit  of 
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affluence  and  prosperity,  and  he  was  successful  against  the 
Philistines,  Arabians,  and  other  hostile  nations.  This  prince, 
however,  forfeited  all  his  honours  by  attempting  to  usurp  the 
sacerdotal  office,  for  which  God  smote  him  with  a  leprosy,  of 

which  he  died.     He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 

Jotham,  who  triumphed  over  his  enemies,  beautified 

the  temple,  fortified  his  metropolis,  and,  at  last,  died 
in  the  possession  of  his  people's  warm  affection.  During  this 
period  the  kingdom  of  Israel  languished  under  the  successive 
tyrannical  reigns  of  Menahem,  Pekahiah,  and  Pekah. 

tjA<n  Ahaz  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne  of  J udah 
*        than  his  impieties  provoked  the  Almighty  to  punish 

him  with  an  invasion  by  the  combined  forces  of 
Israel,  under  Pekah,  and  Syria,  under  its  king,  Bezin.  The 
Israelitish  monarch  had  slaughtered  120,000  of  the  subjects 
of  Ahaz,  and  taken  200,000  captives,  when  he  was  met  by 
the  prophet  Oded,  who  prevailed  on  him  to  dismiss  the 
prisoners  with  some  tokens  of  humanity.  The  whole  reign  of 
Ahaz  was  one  continued  scene  of  misfortune  and  desolation. 
„tya  When  Hezekiah  ascended  the  throne,  he  perceived 
2  g     the  source  of  Judah's  calamities,  and  repaired  to  the 

temple,  at  the  head  of  his  nobles,  to  make  suitable 
offerings  for  the  sins  of  the  nation.  He  then  invited  all  the 
people  to  present  themselves  before  God  at  the  ensuing  pass- 
over  ;  and  he  pathetically  represented  to  the  idolatrous 
Israelites  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  such  a  con- 
duct. Immediately  the  populace  demolished  every  idolatrous 
monument,  and  thoroughly  purged  Jerusalem  before  the 
appointed  festival. 

mi  Shalmaneser,  king  of  Assyria,  compelled  Israel  to 
B       submit  to  his  victorious  arms ;  and,  having  levelled 

Samaria  with  the  ground,  he  carried  into  captivity 
Hoshea,  the  last  king  of  Israel,  with  all  those  of  his  subjects 
who  had  escaped  the  first  fury  of  the  victors.  Such  was  the 
awful  destruction  of  the  Israelitish  kingdom. 

»1  o  Hezekiah  endeavoured  to  prevent  the  invasion  of 
B       Judah  by  sending  a  profusion  of  costly  presents  to 

Sennacherib,  who  had  succeeded  Shalmaneser,  and 
to  whom  he  also  promised  an  annual  tribute.  Sennacherib, 
however,  sent  an  army  against  Jerusalem,  under  the  command 
of  Rabsaris,  Tartan,  and  Rabshakeh.  To  add  to  the  nielan- 
choly  state  of  Hezekiah,  who  was  at  that  time  sick,  the 
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prophet  Isaiah,  by  the  command  of  God,  ordered  him  to 
prepare  for  the  approach  of  death.  At  the  intercession  of 
Hezekiah,  however,  the  Almighty  promised  that  he  would 
restore  him  to  health,  and  that  all  the  efforts  of  Sennacherib 
against  him  should  be  defeated.  In  confirmation  of  these 
gracious  promises,  the  sun's  shadow  went  backwards  ten 
degrees  on  the  dial  of  Ahaz.  The  destroying  angel  cut  off  in 
one  night  185,000  Assyrians,  and  Sennacherib  hastened  back 
to  his  own  capital. 

Hezekiah,  who,  although  he  was  a  pious  monarch, 
was  proud  and  vain  of  his  power,  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Manas8eh,  from  whose  unfortunate  accession  B,c* 
may  be  dated  the  downfall  of  the  kingdom  and  religion.  His 
diabolical  actions  and  horrid  sacrilege  exceeded  everything  of 
which  his  most  profligate  predecessors  had  been  guilty ;  but 
being  taken  prisoner  by  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  st- 
eamed to  Babylon,  where  he  was  imprisoned,  he 
became  the  most  humble  penitent;  and,  after  his 
restoration  to  the  throne,  one  of  the  best  of  monarchs.     *  *  ~ 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Amon,  who  copied  ^* 
his  example  only  in  his  wickedness,  and  perished 
miserably. 

Josiah  assumed  the  reins  of  government  at  the  **** 
age  of  eight  years,  and,  during  a  long  life,  continued 
to  display  the  good  qualities  which  he  early  dis- 
covered.   He  caused  the  graven  images,  altars,  and  other 
objects  of  superstition  to  be  burnt  to  ashes,  or  thrown  into 
the  river  Kidron,  and  destroyed  the  golden  calf  which  Jero- 
boam, the  first  king  of  Israel,  had  set  up.    He  repaired  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem,  commanded  the  passover  to  be  celebrated 
with  the  utmost  solemnity,  and  strictly  charged  the  magis- 
trates, priests,  and  Levites  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  divine 
laws  by  example  as  well  as  by  precept.    He  fell  at  Megiddo, 
in  an  engagement  with  the  Egyptians,  under  [their 
king,  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  demanded  a  passage  610 
through  Judea  to  attack  the  Assyrians.    With  this  B.c. 
good  and  pious  king  expired  the  religion,  the  happiness,  and 
the  glory  of  the  nation. 

Jehoahaz,  the  youngest  son  of  Josiah,  was  carried  a  prisoner 
into  Egypt  by  Pharaoh-Necho,  who  transferred  the  sceptre  to 
his  eldest  brother  Jehoiakim,  on  condition  of  receiving  an 
annual  tribute.  The  latter  prince,  however,  was  a  monster  of 
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impiety  and  cruelty.   His  palaces  were  founded  on  murder, 
and  embellished  by  rapine.    Nebuchadnezzar,  king, 
of  Assyria,  subjugated  the  whole  country,  pillaged 
B,c*     the  temple,  carried  the  king  captive  to  Babylon,  and 
afterwards  restored  to  him  the  crown  on  condition  of  a  tribute. 
After  paying  this  tribute  three  years  he  revolted,  and  was 
slain,  Jerusalem  being  besieged  and  taken  by  Nebuchadnezzar. 
-qq       He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Jehoiachin,  whose 
actions  were  so  displeasing  to  the  Almighty,  that 
B"°'     Nebuchadnezzar  was  permitted  to  send  him  and  his 
whole  court  captive  to  Babylon.   The  king  of  Assyria  stripped 
the  temple,  palace,  and  treasury,  and  set  Zedekiah  upon  the 
throne,  on  condition  of  his  paying  a  certain  tribute. 

Zedekiah,  however,  endeavoured  to  shake  off  the  Babylonish, 
yoke  after  he  had  sat  on  the  throne  ten  years.  Nebuchad- 
nezzar besieged  Jerusalem,  which,  after  holding  out  for  two 
years  and  a  half  against  the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
enemy,  and  the  sad  effects  of  a  grievous  famine,  was 
at  length  taken  by  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Babylon. 
The  city  was  immediately  pillaged  of  all  its  treasure  ; 
the  sumptuous  edifice,  erected  to  the  God  of  Israel,  was 
reduced  to  ashes ;  the  fortifications  were  utterly  demolished  ; 
the  greater  part  of  the  buildings  levelled  with  the  ground  ; 
and  the  unhappy  Jews  were  led  in  triumph  to  Babylon. 
Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the  Jewish  mon- 
archy. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Jerusalem  taken  by  Shi- 

shak,  king  of  Egypt...  B.C.  971 
Great  and  terrible  famine 

in  Israel   „  906 

Siege  of  Samaria  by  the 

Syrians    „  901 

Judah  laid  waste  by  Ha- 

zael,  king  of  Syria  ...  857 
Samaria  besieged  by  Pul, 

king  of  Assyria   „  771 

Jerusalem  besieged  by 

Pekah,  king  of  Israel.  „  741 
Samaria    besieged  by 

Snalmanezer   „  724 

End  of  the  kingdom  of 

Israel.— The  ten  tribes 
carried  into  captivity.  „  721 


Sennacherib's  army  be- 
fore Jerusalem  miracu- 
lously destroyed   b.c.  710 

Josiah's  solemn  Passover  ,,  624 

Judea  invaded  by  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, the  king  of 
Babylon   „  605 

Jerusalem  besieged  by 
Nebuchadnezzar    „  599 

Rebellion  of  Zedekiah 
against  Nebuchadnez- 
zar. — Renewed  siege  of 
Jerusalem    „  689 

End  of  the  kingdom  of 
Judah.  — Jerusalem  ta- 
ken and  the  Temple 
destroyed    „  587 
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V.  JTTDRA  UNDER  THE  PERSIANS,  MACEDONIANS,  EGYPTIANS, 
AND  8YRIANS. 

587  B.C.  to  B.C.  167. 

According  to  the  prediction  of  Jeremiah,  the  Jews  remained 
in  captivity  seventy  years,  dating  from  the  first  capture  of 
Jerusalem  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  605  B.C.,  when  a  great 
number  of  people  were  carried  to  Babylon.  At  the  expiration 
of  this  time,  Cyrus  permitted  them  to  return  to 
their  native  land,*  and  to  rebuild  the  sacred  temple. 
The  number  of  those  who  returned  under  the  con-  B'°* 
duct  of  Zerubbabel,  the  grandson  of  Jehoiachin,  king  of 
Jadah,  who  was  made  tirshatha  or  governor  of  the  country, 
and  Jeahua,  the  high  priest,  was  42,360,  besides  7,337 
servants  of  both  sexes,  and  200  men  and  women  singers.  In 
the  second  month  of  the  following  year,  the  founda- 
dation  of  the  temple  was  laid  with  great  solemnity.  ^ 
The  Samaritans,  however,  whom  the  king  of  Assyria 
hid  sent  from  various  parts  of  his  dominions  to  re-people  the 
country  of  the  ten  tribes  of  Israel,  succeeded  in  causing  the 
work  to  be  suspended  by  authority  for  several  years ;  but  in 
the  reign  of  Darius  the  temple  was  allowed  to  be  - 
rebuilt,  and,  being  finished  in  three  years,  was 
dedicated  with  great  joy  and  solemnity.  '  * 

In  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes,  the  husband  of  Esther,  the 
Jews  received  a  beneficial  visit  from  Ezra,  a  learned 
and  zealous  man  of  the  house  of  Aaron,  who  ob-  fi 
Uined  an  ample  commission  to  return  to  his  native 
country  with  as  many  of  his  nation  as  were  desirous  of  accom- 
panying him.    On  liis  arrival  at  Jerusalem,  he  delivered  some 
offerings  from  the  Persian  monarch  and  nobles  to  the  priests. 
He  then  collected  and  set  forth  a  correct  edition  of  the  sacred 
books,  restored  the  worship  of  the  temple  to  its  ancient  form 
before  the  captivity,  and  revised  the  Jewish  liturgy. 

Ezra  was  succeeded  by  Nehemiah,  who  having  received  a 
similar  commission  from  the  king  of  Persia,  restored  **** 
the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  and  beautified  the  city, 
which  resumed  some  appearance  of  its  ancient  lustre. 

*  From  this  time  the  few  remaining  families  of  the  Israelites,  and 
the  families  of  Jndmh  and  Benjamin,  and  the  Levites  that  returned 
from  Babylon,  were  amalgamated  under  the  common  name  of  Jews. 
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He  corrected  several  abases  which  had  crept  into  the  church 
and  commonwealth,  restored  the  public  worship  of  God  which 
had  been  intermitted,  and  enforced  frequent  expositions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  in  buildings  called  synagogues,  or  "  places 
for  gathering  together,"  which  were  erected  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  decease  of  Nehemiah,  the  government  was  entirely 
changed,  and  Judea  was  annexed  to  the  Persian  satrapy  or 
province  of  Syria,  from  whose  governors  the  high-priests  re- 
ceived their  authority. 

Judea  being  annexed  to  the  satrapy  of  Syria,  the  governors 
intrusted  the  administration  of  the  Jewish  affairs  to  the  high- 
priests,  who  aspired  to  the  pontifical  dignity  chiefly  through 
motives  of  avarice  and  ambition,  and  to  whom  must  be 
ascribed  the  greatest  part  of  the  misfortunes  that  ensued. 
About  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  Artaxerxes  Mnemon, 
~o    Johanan  being  invested  with  the  high-priesthood, 
*  ^     received  a  visit  from  his  brother  Jesbua,  who  as- 
serted that  Bagoses,  the  governor  of  Syria,  had  pro- 
mised to  transfer  the  sacred  dignity  to  him. '  •  A  dispute 
immediately  ensued,  and  Jeshua  was  unfortunately  slain  by 
Johanan  in  the  interior  court  of  the  temple.    Johanan  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Jaddua,  during  whose  pontifical  office, 
the  Jews,  refusing  to  supply  the  army  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
.oqo    drew  upon  tbem  the  resentment  of  that  prince. 
But  the  impending  danger  was  averted  by  the  sub- 
missive priests ;  and  Alexander,  on  entering  Jeru- 
salem, commanded  a  prolusion  of  sacrifices  to  be  offered  to 
the  God  of  Israel    Jaddua  was  succeeded  in  the  high  priest- 
hood by  his  son,  Simon  L 

Upon  the  division  of  the  Macedonian  empire,  Palestine 
AAA    became  subject  to  various  revolutions,  and  to  the 
™*    several  wars  which  the  generals  of  Alexander  waged 
against  each  other.    It  was  invaded  by  Ptolemy  I., 
King  of  Egypt,  who  took  Jerusalem  on  a  sabbath  day,  and 
qo/v    carried  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  into 
17     Egypt,  and  settled  them  in  Alexandria,  where  their 
good  conduct  induced  him  to  grant  them  many 
privileges.    The  Egyptian  monarch  was  soon  com-    «i  9 
pelled  to  resign  the  possession  of  J udea  to  Antigonus, 
king  of  Syria,  who  in  his  turn  was  again  vanquished  B"°" 
by  Ptolemy  I.,  surnamed  Soter.    Soon  after  the  recovery  of 
his  country  by  this  prince,  died  Simon,  the  Jewish  high- 
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priest,  whose  sanctity  of  manners  and  integrity  of  conduct 
acquired  him  the  surname  of  "the  Just,"  and  on  ^qo 
whose  decease  the  high-priesthood  was  assumed  by 
his  brother  Eleazer.    On  the  accession  of  Ptolemy  BC' 

II.  Philadelphia  to  the  throne  of  Egypt,  he  con- 
^c     firmed  those  franchises  which  his  father  had  granted 

to  the  Jews,  whose  friendship  he  endeavoured  to 
cultivate.    At  the  death  of  Eleazar,  the  high  priest- 
hood  was  assumed  by  Manasses,  who  left  it  to  ^ 
Onias  IL,  the  son  of  Simon  the  Just.  B,c* 

Ptolemy  IV.  Philopater  having  succeeded  to  the  throne  of 
Egypt,  Antiochus  the  Great  endeavoured  to  wrest 
Judea  from  him  ;  but  the  Egyptian  monarch  led  his 
forces  against  the  invader,  and  compelled  him  to  de-  B,C* 
rist  from  his  intention.    Ptolemy,  struck  with  the  august 
majesty  of  the  Jewish  ceremonies,  conceived  an  unconquerable 
desire  of  penetrating  into  the  interior  parts  of  the  temple.  By 
this  he  incurred  the  indignation  of  the  Almighty,  who  smote 
him  with  such  terror,  that  he  was'carried  out  half  dead. 

On  the  death  of  Philopater,  the  Jews  submitted  to  Antio- 
chus the  Great,  and  Judea  again  became  a  Syrian 
province.    Under  this  king  the  old  prosperity  of 
the  Jews  was  partly  restored,  but  in  the  reign  of 
his  son  Seleucus,  the  troubles  of  this  unfortunate  nation  under 
the  kings  of  Syria  commenced.    Simon  was  succeeded  in  the 
priesthood  by  Onias  III.,  a  man  of  great  piety,  clemency,  and 
prudence.    An  unfortunate  breach,  however,  happened  be- 
tween Onias  and  Simon,  governor  of  the  temple,  the  latter  of 
whom  informed  Seleucus,  that  the  sacred  edifice  at  Jerusalem 
contained  immense  treasures.    In  consequence  of  this  infor- 
mation, that  prince  sent  Heliodorus  to  fetch  the 
valuables  from  the  high -priest.    The  remonstrances  B 
of  Onias  were  ineffectual,  and  the  Syrians  broke 
down  the  gates  and  entered  the  temple  ;  but,  at  this  critical 
moment,  God  defended  his  habitation  from  defilement,  and 
smote  the  presumptuous  strangers  with  such  a  panic,  that 
they  fell  down  half  dead. 

At  the  accession  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes  the  high-priest- 
hood was  sold  by  the  governors  of  Syria  to  the 
highest  bidder  ;  and  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  Joshua, 
the  hrofher  of  Onias.    This  man,  who  adopted  the 
Greek  form  of  his  name,  Jason,  and  is  thus  known  in  history, 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Deere*  of  Cyrus  for  the 
restoration  of  the 
Jews,  and  the  return 
from  the  captivity  ... 

Completion  and  dedica- 
tion of  the  second  tern- 

Pk   

Eira  sent  into  Jades  .. 

Nehemiah  sent  to  Judea 
as  governor   

Fortification  of  Jerusa- 
lem, and  collection  of 
books  of  Old  Testa- 
ment by  Ezra   

Kehemiah's  great  refor- 
mation of  abases 
among  the  Jews   

Samaritan  temple  built 
on  Mount  Gerizim  ... 


B.c.  536 


515 
459 


445 


444 


433 
420 


Alexander  the  Great 
visits  Jerusalem   

Judea  taken  by  Ptolemy 
I.  of  Egypt   

Judea  taken  from  Ptole- 
my by  Antigonus  of 
Syria   

Judea  ceded  by  treaty 
to  Egypt   

Judea  Decomes  again  a 
province  of  Syria  

Heliodorus  attempts  to 
rob  the  temple  

Capture  and  pillage  of 
Jerusalem  by  Antio- 
chus  Epiphanes  

Persecution  of  the  Jews 
by  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes   


B.c.  332 
„  320 


312 
302 
204 
176 


170 


168 


JEWISH  HIGH  PRIESTS. 

UNDER  PERSIA. 


Qiashib   B.c.  420  I 

Joiada  or  Judas    „  413 


Johanan   B.C.  373 

Jaddua    „  341 


UNDER  EGYPT  AND  SYRIA. 


Onias  I  

Simon  the  Just.. 
Elesxar   


Onus  II. 


b.c.  321 
„  300 
„  291 
„  276 
„  250 


Simon  II   B.c.  217 

Onias  III   „  195 

Jeshua  or  Jason    ,,  175 

Onias  IV.,  also  called 
Menelaus    172 


10.  THE  JEWS  UNDER  THE  MACCABEES  OR  ASMONEAN  PRINCES. 
16S  B.C.  to  63  B.C. 

At  length,  the  offended  Deity  vouchsafed  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  his  wretched  people.    Mattathias  of  Modin,  an  emi- 
nent priest  of  the  course  of  Jehoiarib  or  Joarib,  and  his  five 
sons,  Joannan,  Simon,  Judas,  afterwards  called  Maccabeus, 
Qeazar  and  Jonathan,  having  collected  a  considers-  -g- 
Ue  number  of  adherents,  struck  terror  and  amaze-    fi  c 
ment  into  the  Syrian  garrisons  that  held  the  country 
by  the  active  guerilla  warfare  that  they  carried  on ;  and  the 
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newly-raised  army  overturned  the  heathen  altars,  and  restored 
the  divine  worship  to  its  original  purity. 

Judas  Maccabeus,  the  eldest  son  of  Mattathias,  succeeded 
166         ^her  in  the  command  of  the  army,  and  chased 
Bo     the  Syrians  from  the  most  advantageous  posts. 
After  obtaining  four  successive  victories  over  Apol- 
lonius  in  Samaria,  over  Seron  near  Bethoron,  and  over  Lysias 
165    at  Emmaus,  and  again  at  Bethsura,  Judas  entered 
RC     Jerusalem,  which  he  caused  to  be  purified;  and 
having  commissioned  the  priests  to  cleanse  the  Tem- 
ple, he  ordered  the  most  Holy  Place  to  be  repaired,  and  divine 
worship  to  recommence  with  all  possible  solemnity.  Judas 
1  g«    still  continuing  victorious  against  the  Syrians,  An- 
0     tiochus  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
Jews,  and  sent  to  the  Jewish  senate  letters  ex- 
pressive of  his  amicable  intentions.    This  peace,  however, 
was  by  no  means  consonant  with  the  inclinations  of  the 
Syrian  generals,  who  embraced  the  first  opportunity  of  attack- 
ing the  Jews,  and  engaged  the  Arabians,  Edomites,  Ammon- 
ites, and  other  neighbouring  nations  to  assist  them  in 
obtaining  their  revenge. 

Judas,  however,  still  remaining  conqueror,  he  resolved  t<% 
besiege  the  fortress  on  Mount  Acra,  opposite  the  Temple,  which 
the  Syrians  possessed,  and  which  prevented  many  persons 
from  resorting  to  the  Temple.  This  being  known  at  the 
court  of  Syria,  Antiochus  Eupator,  who  was  then  on  the 
Syrian  throne,  collected  an  immense  army,  which  he  com- 
-  go  manded  in  person,  and  having  taken  Bethsura,  he 
*  BC  marched  to  Jerusalem,  and  laid  close  siege  to  the* 
Temple.  But  being  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
concluded  a  peace,  and  entering  the  city,  caused  the  fortifica- 
tions to  be  demolished  in  open  violation  of  the  treaty  which 
he  had  just  confirmed  with  the  most  solemn  oaths.  Shortly 
after  this,  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Seleucus,  and  eldest  brother 
of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  came  from  Rome,  and  put  Antiochus 
'Eupator  to  death,  having  persuaded  the  army  to  revolt  against 
him.  He  appointed  Bacchides,  who  was  governor  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, commandant  of  the  city,  and  bestowed  the  high  priest- 
hood on  Alcimus,  whose  vices  rendered  him  comtemptible. 

Bacchides  and  Alchimus  concerted  means  for  destroying 
J udas  ;  but  the  Jewish  chief,  aware  of  their  treacherous 
intention,  eluded  their  design.    Alcimus,  therefore,  finding 
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his  forces  not  sufficiently  strong  to  contend  with  those  of 
Judas,  repaired  to  the  Syrian  court  with  fresh  accusations  and 
complaints,  and  procured  the  assistance  of  a  numerous  army, 
which  was  commanded  by  Nicanor.  This  general  thought 
proper  to  use  stratagem  in  preference  to  force,  and  requested 
an  interview  with  Judas,  who  easily  discovered  his  perfidious 
intentions,  and  betook  himself  to  flight.  This  wise  precaution 
so  highly  incensed  Nicanor,  that  he  uttered  imprecations 
against  the  whole  nation,  and  even  blasphemed  God  himself! 
Nicanor  commenced  his  march  towards  the  land  of  Samaria, 
in  order  to  attack  Judas,  who  had  retired  thither  with  3,000 
men.  The  Jews,  however,  fell  upon  the  Assyrians  with 
irresistible  fury,  and,  having  killed  the  general,  left  not  a 
single  man  alive  to  carry  the  news  to  Antioch. 

During  the  peaceful  interval  which  succeeded  this  victory, 
Judas  resolved  to  procure  an  alliance  with  the  j^- 
Romans,  who  readily  accepted  the  proposal ;  and  a  ^ 
decree  was  engraven  on  copper,  importing  that  the 
Jews  were  acknowledged  as  friends  and  allies  of  Home, 
and  that  both  nations  should  cheerfully  aid  and  succour  each 
other  upon  all  occasions.   But  whilst  this  alliance  was  forming 
at  Rome,  Demetrius  sent  the  flower  of  his  army,  under  the 
command  of  Bacchides  and  Alcimus,  who  attacked  Judas  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Eleasa.   The  Jewish  chief  being  basely 
deserted  by  a  great  number  of  his  ungrateful  countrymen, 
fell,  covered  with  wounds,  on  a  heap  of  his  enemies. 

Judas  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  the  army  by  his 
brother  Jonathan,  who  found  himself  in  more  favourable 
circumstances,  which  he  knew  how  to  turn  to  his  advantage. 
Bacchides  being  informed  that  Jonathan  had  collected  a  great 
force   in  the  desert,  marched  against  him  and  -g^ 
defeated  him.    He  then  fortified  and  garrisoned  all  RQ 
such  places  as  might  keep  the  J  ewe  in  awe,  and  shut 
up  the  children  of  the  principal  inhabitants  as  hostages  in  the 
fortress  on  Mount  Acra.    But  the  fury  of  Jonathan's  enemies 
added  to  the  number  of  his  partisans ;  and,  trying  once  more 
the  fate  of  arms,  he  was  victorious.    The  Jewish  general 
immediately  offered  to  Bacchides  some  acceptable  overtures  of 
peace.    Jonathan  became  deputy-governor  of  Judea ;  and  his 
government  was  nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  Israelitish  judges. 

Whilst  the  Jews  began  to  revive  under  the  admin-  * 
istraiion  of  their  pious  general,  the  troubles  in  Syria 
gave  them  an  opportunity  of  wholly  recovering  their 
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liberty.  Demetrius,  who  had  so  repeatedly  been  convinced 
of  their  constancy  and  heroism,  dreading  that  they  would 
espouse  the  cause  of  his  competitor,  Alexander  Balas,  a  son  of 
Antiochus  Epiphanes,  sent  to  Jonathan  a  letter,  in  which  he 
declared  him  his  friend  and  ally,  and  empowered  him  to  levy 
forces,  and  to  liberate  the  hostages  in  the  fortress  of  Acre. 
Alexander,  in  order  to  outbid  Demetrius,  conferred  on 
Jonathan  the  office  of  high-priesthood,  and  sent  him  some 
magnificent  presents. 

ISO       When  the  former  ascended  the  throne  of  Syria, 

B  g  after  killing  Demetrius  in  battle,  he  entertained  the 
warmest  sentiments  of  gratitude  towards  the  Jewish 
.general,  whom  he  created  high-priest  of  the  Jews.  About 
this  time  also,  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor,  the  father-in-law  of 
Alexander,  entrusted  many  of  the  Jews  with  the  most 
important  offices  in  his  kingdom. 

^  mq       A  revolt  of  the  Syrians,  in  favour  of  Demetrius 
the  younger,  induced  Apollonius,  governor  of 

B*c*  Coele-Syria  and  Palestine,  to  assemble  a  powerful 
army  against  Jonathan.  The  latter,  however,  defeated  the 
troops  of  Apollonius  at  Azotus ;  and,  in  return  for  this  gallant 
exploit,  Alexander  sent  him  a  rich  present,  with  the  grant  of 
the  territory  of  Ekron.  Soon  after  Demetrius,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  Philometor,  gained  the  throne  of  Syria,  and  caused 
Alexander  to  be  assassinated.  He  showed  no  ill  will  to 
Jonathan  for  his  defeat  at  Azotus  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  re- 
lieved Judea  from  the  payment  of  tribute.  But  as  soon  as 
Tryphon  had  placed  Antiochus,  the  son  of  Alexander,  on  the 

1 6A    throne  *n  pk*06  °f  Demetrius,  he  prevailed  on  Jona- 
than,  who  had  now  governed  the  Jewish  state  with 

B,a  equal  prudence  and  success  nearly  seventeen  years, 
to  enter  the  city  of  Ptolemais  without  any  followers,  under 
the  prctenco  of  making  him  a  present  of  it,  and  here  he  was 
inhumanly  murdered.  In  this  emergency  the  Jews  promoted 
Simon,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Mattathias,  to  the  high- 
priesthood,  and  conferred  on  him  the  command  of  their 
troops. 

Demetrius,  as  soon  as  he  regained  the  throne,  constituted 
Simon  sovereign  prince  of  the  Jewish  nation,  and  released 
the  land  entirely  from  foreign  dominion.  The  Sanhedrim 
also  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  prince  and  high-priest  of 
the  Jews.    The  fortress  of  Acra  surrendered,  and  was  de- 
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id.'   Antiochus  Sidetes,  who  had  assumed  the  govern- 
f  8yria  when  his  toother  Demetrius  was  taken  prisoner 
long  of  Parthia,  confirmed  to  the  Jewish 
all  his  dignities,  revenue,  and  authority,  and  ~™ 
I  him  to  coin  money  for  the  use  of  the  Jews.  °* 
rince,  however,  insisted  that  Simon  should  surrender 
Syrians  several  important  places  in  Palestine,  which 
insh  pontiff  refused  to  give  up.    In  consequence  of 
fasal,  he  sent  Cendebeus  with  a  numerous  - 
ito  Palestine.    Simon,  who  was  grown  old,  zf 
tod  to  his  sons,  John  and  Judas,  the  im-  °* 
charge  of  leading  the  Jewish  troops  against  the 
The  Syrians  were  finally  routed  with  a  great 
er;  and  the  valiant  brothers  returned  victorious  to 
Bin. 

tt  three  years  after  this  exploit,  Ptolemy,  the  son-in- 
the  high  priest,  invited  Simon,  with  his  two  sons, 
and  Mattathias,  to  a  sumptuous  entertainment  at 
,  and  caused  them  to  be  assassinated.  John,  surnamed 
us,  was  also  invited,  but  happily  escaped  the  snare, 
us  advanced  with  all  possible  haste  towards  Jerusalem, 
he  murderer  arrived  as  soon  as  he,  and  demanded  ad- 
»  at  the  same  time.  The  citizens,  however,  readily 
d  Hyrcanus,  and  invested  him  with  his  father's 

SB. 

Syrians  being  informed  of  the  death  of  Simon,  entered 
irith  a  powerful  army,  and  laying  close  siege  to  Jeru- 
reduced  it  to  a  dreadful  state  by  famine.  Antiochus 
«d  to  grant  the  Jews  a  peace,  on  condition  that  their 
lould  be  delivered  up,  their  city  wall  demolished,  and 
n  tribute  paid  for  the  towns  which  they  held  out  of 

On  the  death  of  Antiochus,  Hyrcanus  -qa 
[  a  complete  deliverance  for  his  nation  from 
pression  of  Syria,  to  which  the  Jews  from 
le  never  paid  any  homage.    He  even  subjected  several 
n  Arabia  and  Phoenicia;  and  turning  his  victorious 
gainst  the  Samaritans,  he  took  from  them  Shechem 
srizim,  and  destroyed  the  temple  built  by  Sanballat, 
the  idolatrous  altars.   Under  his  government,  religion 
jstablished  in  its  ancient  purity.    With  respect  to  the 
ceremonies,  he  gave  an  example  of  unremitting  as- 

Ho  enriched  the  temple,  and  strengthened  it  with 
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ortifications.  He  carefully  cultivated  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  left  his  states  in  a  flourishing  condition  and  his 
people  prosperous  and  happy. 

On  his  death,  his  son  Aristobulus  succeeded  to  his  fathers 
dignities.    This  pontiff  put  to  death  his  brother 
1  w    Antigonus,  and  his  mother,  who  claimed  a  right  to  the 
B,c"     sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  royal  diadem,  which 
had  not  been  worn  by  any  of  his  predecessors.    He  died 
after  a  short  and  infamous  reign,  during  which  he  added 
Ituraea,  a  district  to  the  north-east  of  Samaria,  afterwards 
called  Auronitis,  to  the  Jewish  dominions ;  and  left  three 
brothers,  by  one  of  whom,  named  Alexander  Jannseus,  he 
qq   was  succeeded.    This  prince  led  his  troops  against 
^     Ptolemais,  but  the  city  was  succoured,  and  he  was 
°"  totally  defeated  by  Ptolemy  VIII.  Lathyrus  of  Egypt, 
who  was  then  reigning  at  Cyprus.    By  the  assistance  of 
Cleopatra,  the  mother  of  Lathyrus,  he  prevented  that  mo- 
narch from  taking  Judea,  and  afterwards  captured  Gadara 
and  Gaza,  the  inhabitants  of  which  he  abandoned  to  the  fury 
of  his  troops,  and  reduced  the  city  to  a  heap  of  ruins.  He 
also  totally  subdued  the  remnants  of  the  Philistines,  and 
a-    compelled  them  to  become  Jews.    After  his  return 
B  0    from  this  expedition,  he  was  treated  in  the  most  con- 
temptuous manner  by  the  Pharisees,  who  pelted  him  * 
whilst  he  was  officiating  at  the  great  altar  on  the  feast  of 
tabernacles.     This  riotous  assembly,  however,  was  soon 
dispersed  by  the  soldiers.    Alexander  effectually  crushed  two 
rebellions,  which  had  been  excited  by  the  Pharisees,  who 
hated  him  for  the  opposition  shown  to  their  peculiar  views 
and  tenets  by  himself  and  his  rather ;  and  by  his  victories  he 
became  an  object  of  terror  to  surrounding  nations.    His  un- 
remitting debaucheries,  however,  hastened  his  death,  and  he 
bequeathed  the  government  of  the  state  to  his  wife  Alexandra, 
and  after  her  decease,  to  either  of  her  sons  she  might  think 
fit. 

Hyrcanus  II.,  the  eldest  son,  who,  it  should  be  said,  was  a 
«g   Pharisee,  was  deemed  a  proper  successor  to  his  father 
fi  o   in  the  pontificate,  because  he  was  less  likely  to  inter- 
fere with  the  regal  authority  than  liis  younger  brother 
Aristobulus,  who  was  of  a  more  enterprising  disposition.  The 
queen,  however,  was  equally  alarmed  and  vexed  by  the  un- 
tractable  Pharisees,  who  grew  insolent  upon  her  submissions^ 
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and  compelled  her  to  grant  the  most  exorbitant  demands. 
Alexandra  being  ill  of  a  dangerous   sickness,  the  RQ 
younger  brother  made  an  effort  for  the  succession ; 
and  though  the  queen  appointed  Hyrcanus  her  succes-  B>c> 
tor,  she  was  no  sooner  dead  than  Aristobulus  assumed  the 
royal  title  and  state,  and,  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of 
the  Pharisees,  obliged  Hyrcanus  to  resign  his  dignities,  and 
to  lire  in  a  private  manner. 

Antipater,  an  Idumean,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Alexander  Jannaeus,  and  was  a  friend  of  Hyrcanus 
IL,  joined  the  discontented  Pharisees,  and  procured  the  as- 
nstance  of  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia,  who  defeated  the  troops  of 
Aristobulus,  and  proceeding  to  Jerusalem,  compelled  that 
prince  to  take  shelter  in  the  precinct  of  the  temple.    In  this 
emergency,  Aristobulus  applied  for  succour  to  the  Ro-  ~_ 
mans,  who  obliged  Aretas  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  fi  o 
Judea  ;  and  Pompey,  who  was  then  at  Damascus,  or- 
dered Hyrcanus  and  Aristobulus  to  appear  in  person  and 
plead  their  cause  before  him.    They  obeyed  the  summons ; 
and  the  Roman  general  having  heard  and  duly  considered  the 
pretensions  of  each  party,  dismissed  them  with  an  assurance 
that  he  would  visit  Judea,  and  there  determine  the  contro- 
versy. 

This  declaration  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  younger  bro- 
ther, that  he  departed  in  disgust  to  Judea,  whither  Pompey 
followed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  Aristobulus  was 
obliged  to  deliver  all  his  fortresses  into  the  hands  of  tho 
;  and  upon  the  Jews  refusing  to  pay  a  stipulated  sum 
of  money,  the  forces  of  Pompey  marched  against  Jerusalem, 
and  were  admitted  into  the  city  by  the  faction  of  Hyrcanus. 
The  supporters  of  Aristobulus  were  besieged  in  the  temple, 
which  was  taken  by  assault ;  and  on  this  occasion  12,000  persons 
perished  by  the  arms  of  the  Romans,  besides  many  others  who 
died  by  their  own  hands.  The  priests,  however,  continued 
to  offer  up  their  usual  sacrifices  and  devotions,  and  quietly 
suffered  themselves  to  be  massacred  at  the  altar.  Hyrcanus 
wat  restored  to  the  pontificate,  but  deprived  of  the  gg 
loyal  diadem,  and  made  tributary  to  tho  Romans,  Rc 
being  annexed  to  the  proconsulship  of  Syria;  and 
Pompey,  having  thus  subdued  the  Jewish  nation,  returned  to 
Borne  with  Aristobulus  and  his  four  children  as  captives  to 
adorn  his  triumph. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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ASMONEAN  PRINCES. 


Judas  Maccabeus   B.C.  163 

Jonathan    160 

Simon   „  143 

John  Hyrcanus  I   „  136 

Aristobulus  I   ,,  106 


Alexander  Jannams        B.C.  105 

Alexandra                      „  78 

Hyrcanus  II                   „  69 

Aristobulus  II                 ,,  69 

Hyrcanus  II.  (restored)   „  63 


11.  JUDEA  UNDER  THE  ROMAN  PROTECTION. 
63  B.C.  to  7  A.D. 

Hyrcanus  relapsed  into  his  former  indolence,  and  left  the 
mm   care  of  his  affairs  to  Antipater.    Alexander,  son  of 
Bg   Aristobulus,  having  escaped  from  Rome,  raised  a 
powerful  army  in  Judea,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Bo- 
mans.    Gabinius,  the  Roman  proconsul  of  Syria,  placed  the 
administration  of  the  civil  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Great 
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Sanhedrim,  or  Jewish  Senate,  divided  the  province  into  five 
districts,  and  established  in  each  a  separate  court  of  judica- 
ture ;  and  the  Jews,  who  had  been  hitherto  governed  by 
their  own  monarchical  pontiffs,  fell  under  the  subjec- 
lion  of  a  race  of  tyrants.    Crassus  succeeded  Gabinius 
in  the  proconsulship  of  Syria,  and  on  his  way  to  B'c# 
Parthia  plundered  the  temple  of  all  its  treasure  and  sacred 
Teasels.   Julius  Caesar  having  become  master  of  Rome,    *  ft 
sent  Aristobulus  into  Palestine  to  incite  the  Jews  to 
take  up  arms  against  Pompey ;  but  some  of  Pompey's  B*°* 
partisans  contrived  to  poison  him.    His  son  Alexander  was 
seized,  and  brought  before  the  tribunal  of  Metellus  Scipio  at 
Antioch,  were  he  was  immediately  condemned  to  be  be- 
headed. 

Antipater  assisted  Caesar  in  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  for 
which  he  was  presented  with  the  freedom  of  Rome,  and  made 
procurator  of  Judea.  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus,  re- 
presented to  the  dictator  the  misfortunes  which  his  family  had 
suffered,  and  petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  his  father's 
principality  ;  but  Antipater  defended  his  own  cause  and  that 
of  Hyrcanus  with  such  forcible  eloquence,  that  Antigonus 
was  repulsed  as  a  factious  and  turbulent  person. 

Judea  being  divided  into  districts,  Antipater  bestowed  the 
government  of  Jerusalem  on  his  eldest  son,  Phasael,  and  made 
Herod,  his  second  son,  afterwards  known  as  Herod  the  Great, 
governor  of  Galilee.  The  latter,  however,  having  extirpated 
some  banditti,  the  people  considered  this  act  as  highly  cul- 
pable, and  indicative  of  future  tyranny.  Herod  was  there- 
fore summoned  before  Hyrcanus  and  the  Sanhedrim  ;  and  on 
his  appearing  clothed  in  purple  and  attended  by  a  numerous 
retinue,  he  was  arraigned  by  Sameas  for  his  former  crime  as 
well  as  for  his  present  audacity,  in  attempting  to  intimidate 
his  judges,  instead  of  exculpating  himself  from  the  charges 
preferred  against  him. 

About  this  time,  a  party  was  formed  against  Antipater  and 
his  family,  at  the  head  of  which  was  one  Maiichus, 
who  had  gained  the  confidence  of  Hyrcanus,  the  high- 
priest,  and  who  caused  Antipater  to  be  poisoned. 
Jialichus,  however,  was  soon  after  assassinated  by  the  order 
of  Herod,  who  subsequently  married  Mariamne,  the  *q 
granddaughter  of  Hyrcanus,  and  daughter  of  his  only 
child  Alexandra  and  her  cousin  Alexander,  the  eldest 
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son  of  Aristobulus  II.  After  this  Herod  openly  assumed 
the  headship  of  the  Asmonean  family,  though  his  wife's  bro- 
ther Aristobulus  and  her  uncle  Antigonus  were  still  alive. 
On  the  arrival  of  Marc  Antony  in  Bithynia,  the  Jews  sent 
several  embassies  to  prefer  complaints  against  Phasael  and 
Herod,  as  having  engrossed  the  whole  administration  of 
Judea,  and  left  Hyrcanus  only  the  empty  name  of  a  prince ; 
but  Antony,  who  soon  became  a  warm  supporter  of  the  in- 
terests of  Herod,  refused  to  listen  to  these  complaints,  and 
created  the  two  brothers  tetrarchs  of  Judea. 

Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus  II.,  unable  to  obtain  re- 
4q   dress  from  the  Eomans,  persuaded  a  great  number  of 
* ^   discontented  Jews  to  enlist  under  his  banner,  and  en- 
gaged Pacorus,  king  of  Parthia,  to  assist  him  in  con- 
quering Judea,  and  in  deposing  Hyrcanus.  After  some  severe 
engagements,  Phasael  and  Hyrcanus,  relying  on  the  pretended 
friendship  of  the  general  of  the  Parthian s,  were  thrown  into 
close  confinement.    The  ears  of  the  high  priest  were  cut  off ; 
and  Phasael,  in  the  extremity  of  despair,  committed  suicide. 

Herod  contrived  to  make  his  escape ;  and  having  placed 
his  family  and  treasures  in  the  fortress  of  Massada,  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  Malchus,  king  of  Arabia.    But  Malchus 
ordering  him  to  quit  his  territories,  Herod  was  compelled  to 
apply  to  the  Romans,  who  appointed  him  to  fill  the  Jewish 
throne,  and  declared  Antigonus  an  enemy  to  Home.  He 
then  returned  into  Judea  with  powerful  assistance,  released 
aa   his  family,  who  were  reduced  in  Massada  to  the  ut- 
^   most  extremity,  and  in  his  turn  besieged  Antigonus 
in  Jerusalem.    The  success  of  the  siege  was  retarded 
by  various  obstacles,  and  he  found  himself  obliged  to  put  his 
forces  into  winter  quarters. 

Early  in  the  spring,  Herod  resumed  the  siege  of  Jerusalem, 
g_   which,  after  defying  the  united  efforts  of  Herod  and 
Ro    the  Roman  general  Socius  for  six  months,  was  taken 
by  assault.    Antigonus  was  sent  in  chains  to  Marc 
Antony  at  Antioch,  and  condemned  to  death  at  the  earnest 
solicitations  of  Herod. 

In  order  to  replenish  his  treasury,  which  his  auxiliaries 
had  exhausted,  Herod  caused  all  the  gold,  silver,  and  other 
valuables  found  in  the  metropolis,  to  be  seized  and  deposited 
in  his  own  palace.  Being  greatly  disturbed  by  domestic  oon- 
tentionB,  he  was  compelled,  though  much  against  his  inclina- 
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tion,  to  invest  Aristobulus,  the  brother  of  Mariamne,  with 
the  pontifical  dignity.  At  the  ensuing  feast  of  tabernacles, 
the  new  high  priest,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age, 
officiated  in  his  sacred  capacity  with  such  extraordinary  grace- 
fulness and  majesty,  that  the  people,  reflecting  on  the  merit 
of  his  ancestors,  could  not  forbear  expressing  their  admiration. 
This  circumstance  excited  the  jealousy  of  Herod,  who  hired 
some  base  wretches  to  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  Aristobulus, 
by  holding  him  under  water  in  a  bath,  to  which  he  was  in- 
vited after  the  solemnity. 

On  the  defeat  of  his  patron  Marc  Antony  at  Actium,  Herod 
resolved  to  make  his  peace  with  the  conqueror.    Be-  *~ 
fore  setting  out,  however,  on  this  business,  he  caused 
Hyrcanus,  the  venerable  pontiff,  who  had  returned 
from  his  captivity  in  Babylon,  to  be  beheaded.   He  then  sent 
his  queen  and  her  mother  Alexandra  into  the  fortress  of 
Massada,  under  the  care  of  his  treasurer,  with  orders  to  put 
these  princesses  to  death  on  the  first  intelligence  of  his  ill 
success.   Having  taken  these  precautions,  he  sailed  to  Rhodes, 
and  obtained  an  audience  of  Octavian,  whom  he  addressed  in 
a  speech  so  well  composed  and  appropriate,  that  Octavian 
permitted  him  to  wear  the  diadem  in  his  presence,  and  con- 
ferred on  him  several  other  marks  of  peculiar  esteem. 

Elated  with  his  success,  Herod  made  some  noble  presents 
to  Octavian  and  his  favourites,  and  returned  to  his  metropolis 
highly  pleased.    His  happiness,  however,  was  considerably 
damped,  by  the  reception  which  he  met  with  from  his  beloved 
consort  and  her  exasperated  mother,  who  had  discovered  the 
fatal  orders  that  he  had  left  with  the  governors  of  Massada. 
Mariamne's  affection  became  totally  alienated  from  her  «o 
husband ;  and  through  the  suggestions  of  Salome,  R0 
Herod's  sister,  she  was  tried,  condemned,  and  put  to 
death  for  a  crime  to  which  her  heart  was  an  entire  stranger; 
This  cruel  act,  however,  oppressed  Herod  with  such  inde- 
scribable remorse,  that  his  life  became  a  burthen,  and  in  the 
midst  of  his  highest  festivity  he  would  call  on  the  name  of 
Mariamne.    Alexandra  was  also  put  to  death  soon  after  her 
injured  daughter.    Twelve  years  after  perpetrating  -~ 
these  acts  of  tyranny,  Herod  commenced  the  rebuild-  fi 
ing  of  the  temple,  of  which  mention  is  made  so  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament. 

Mariamne  had  left  Herod  two  sons,  Alexander  and  Aristo- 
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bolus,  whom  the  father  caused  to  be  brought  up  at  Borne, 
and  who,  after  finishing  their  education,  were  married,  the 
former  to  Glaphyra,  the  daughter  of  Archelaus,  king  of  Cap* 
padocia ;  and  the  latter  to  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Salome. 
The  love  and  admiration,  however,  which  the  people  expressed 
for  these  accomplished  youths,  was  most  objectionable  to 
Salome ;  and  in  consequence  of  her  repeated  accusations  and 
malicious  hints,  Herod  was  led  to  heap  great  favours  on  Anti- 
pater,  another  of  his  sons  by  his  wife  Doris,  who  had  been 
hitherto  educated  privately.  This  conduct  of  the  king  roused 
the  resentment  of  the  other  brothers ;  and  having  uttered  some 
indiscreet  speeches  against  their  father,  they  were  accused  of 
ft    high  treason  and  conspiracy  against  their  father's  life, 
J*    and  after  undergoing  a  trial,  in  which  Herod  was  the 
'  '  accuser,  were  at  last  put  to  death. 
Soon  after  this  tragical  event,  Herod  commanded  the 
Jewish  nation  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  himself  and 
Octavian,  who  had  now  become  emperor  of  Borne,  and  was 
styled  Augustus ;  but  this  being  contrary  to  the  law  of 
Moses,  great  numbers  opposed  the  edict,  and  among  the  rest 
the  wife  of  Pheroras,  the  brother  of  Herod.    Pheroras  re- 
tired to  his  tetrarchy  in  disgust ;  and  Antipater,  the  son  of 
the  king,  procuring  an  appointment  at  Borne,  they  entered 
into  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruction  of  Herod.  On  the  death 
-    of  Pheroras,  the  treason  was  completely  unravelled^ 
^    and  Herod  had  the  mortification  to  find  a  real  and  im- 
"  placable  enemy  in  that  son  for  whom  he  had  put  to 
death  two  virtuous  youths* 

In  the  reign  of  Herod,  just  four  years  before  the  period  at 
m    which  the  Christian  era  has  been  assumed  to  com- 
*    mence,  was  born  Jesus  Christ,  or  the  Messiah,  who 
'  *  was  appointed  to  be  the  Saviour  of  mankind  by  dying 
for  their  sins.    The  appearance  of  a  miraculous  star  induced 
the  Eastern  Magi  to  hasten  to  the  Jewish  metropolis  in  quest 
of  the  new-born  king ;  and  the  Grand  Sanhedrim  directed 
them  to  Bethlehem,  on  the  authority  of  the  ancient  prophets. 
When  Herod  was  informed  of  their  errand,  he  began  to  con- 
sider the  new-born  Messiah  as  a  dangerous  rival,  and  formed 
a  diabolical  design  for  his  destruction,  which  was,  however,, 
frustrated  by  the  interposition  of  Divine  Providence. 

Antipater  having  been  found  guilty  of  conspiring  against 
his  lather,  was  put  to  death.  Herod  was  attacked  by  a  loath* 
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some  and  painful  disease,  and  finding  his  end  approaching, 
he  ordered  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  to  be  assembled  at 
Jericho,  and  shut  up  in  the  hippodrome,  and  obliged  Salome 
to  promise  that  she  would  cause  them  all  to  be  massacred  as 
soon  as  the  breath  quitted  his  body.  This  was  intended  by 
the  tyrant  as  an  expedient  to  prevent  their  rejoicing  at  his 
dncemoc.  As  soon,  however,  as  Herod  was  dead,  the  prisoners 
in  the  circus  were  allowed  to  depart  to  their  respective  habi- 
tations. 

He  appointed  his  son  Archelaus,  by  Malthace,  a  woman  of 
Samaria,  his  successor,  but  required  that  the  appointment 
should  be  confirmed  by  Caesar.  In  consequence  of  this, 
Archelaus  was  obliged  to  visit  Borne.  He  presented  to  Caesar 
a  memorial,  in  which  he  exhibited  his  title  to  the  regal 
dignity,  and  the  particulars  of  Herod's  last  will.  Herod 
Awtip^  his  brother,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  govern- 
ment by  Herod's  first  will,  and  to  whom  the  tetrarchy  of 
Galilee  and  Peraea  had  been  assigned  by  his  father,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  subtle  Salome  to  oppose  Archelaus.  A  depu- 
tation was  also  sent  from  Judea  to  express  an  abhorrence  of 
the  Herodian  family,  and  to  request  an  abolition  of  the  mo- 
narchical government.  Augustus,  however,  bestowed  one 
half  of  the  kingdom  upon  Archelaus,  under  the  title  of 
ethnarch,  or  governor  of  a  nation,  and  promised  to  invest  him 
with  the  insignia  of  royalty  as  soon  as  he  rendered  himself 
worthy  of  such  distinction.  The  remainder  was  divided  be- 
tween Herod's  son  Philip,  whose  mother  was  Cleopatra'  of 
Egypt,  and  Herod  Antipas,  in  accordance  with  Herod's 
wilL 

Archelaus  had  no  sooner  returned  into  Judea,  than  he 
began  to  exhibit  tokens  of  his  arbitrary  and  vindictive 
temper,  and  abandoned  himself  to  tyranny  and  luxury.  On 
the  representation  of  the  public  sufferings,  Augustus,  » 
having  heard  both  the  accusers  and  the  accused, 
banished  the  ungrateful  ethnarch  to  the  city  of  Yienne 
in  Danphiny,  and  caused  Judea  to  be  taxed  as  a  province  of 
the  Soman  empire. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Ttapl*  a*    Jerusalem  I  Murderof  Aristobnluall. 
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12.  JUDEA  AS  A  ROMAN  PROVINCE. 
7  A.D.  TO  135  A.D. 

Pontius  Pilate,  soon  after  he  was  appointed  procurator  of 
Judea,  introduced  into  Jerusalem  the  Roman  standards, 
^   which  the  Jews  considered  as  the  vilest  abominations. 
'  The  people,  therefore,  prostrated  themselves  five  days 
and  five  nights  at  the  gate  of  his  palace,  and  besought  him  to 
remove  those  objects  of  scandal.    Pilate  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  kill  such  as  refused  to  depart;  but  the  Jews  meekly 
offered  their  necks  to  the  assassins.    This  passive  constancy 
induced  Pilate  to  remove  the  Roman  eagles  which  were 
objects  of  such  abhorrence  to  the  Jews. 

At  this  time,  Jesus  Christ  received  the  rite  of  baptism  from 
«q  his  pious  harbinger,  John  the  Baptist,  and  the  Holy 
j^JJ  Ghost  visibly  descended  on  him  in  the  form  of  a  dove, 
whilst  a  voice  from  Heaven  was  heard,  saying,  "  This 
is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased."  He  then 
commenced  his  public  ministry,  and  gave  evident  proofs  of 
his  divinity  by  changing  water  into  wine  at  a  marriage  festival 
in  Cana  of  Galilee.  Having  called  some  obscure  and  illite- 
rate men  to  be  his  disciples,  he  travelled  about  the  country 
preaching  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation,  healing  all  manner  of 
diseases,  illustrating  the  laws  of  his  Heavenly  Father,  raising 
lip  the  dead,  casting  out  devils,  giving  speech  to  the  dumb, 
sight  to  the  blind,  hearing  to  the  deaf,  and  activity  to  the 
lame ;  till  at  length  he  submitted  to  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  and  meekly  endured  the  heavy  chastisement  of 
divine  justice,  for  the  ransom  of  a  rebellious  but  beloved 
world. 
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On  the  third  day  after  his  crucifixion,  his  disciples,  whose 
faith  had  proved  unequal  to  the  severe  trial  of  behold-  M 
ing  their  king  expire  upon  the  cross,  were  transported 
with  joy  at  the  happy  news  of  his  resurrection.    He  A  D* 
afterwards  showed  himself  openly  to  them,  and  ordered  them 
to  go  and  preach  his  doctrine  throughout  the  whole  earth. 
In  an  enlightened  age,  twelve  rude  and  ignorant  men  taught 
and  established  a  religion,  which  is  founded  on  mysteries, 
which  is  hostile  to  pleasure,  and  which  is  an  enemy  to  pomp 
and  to  everything  that  natters  the  pride  of  man.  Notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  the  learned,  and  the  prejudice  of 
sovereigns,  it  overspread  the  whole  earth,  and  its  success  is 
alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  truth  of  its  divine  origin. 

Herod  Antipas,  who  had  Galilee  and  Fersea,  and  was  the 
prince  who  married  his  brother  Philip's  divorced  wife,  added 
to  his  infamy  by  beheading  John  the  Baptist,  and  was 
banished  by  Caligula  to  Lyon,  after  a  reign  of  forty-  j** 
three  years.    His  brother  Philip  had  died  previously,    *  * 
and  soon  after  the  decease  of  Tiberius,  Agrippa,  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  and  loaded 
with  chains  by  order  of  the  emperor,  was  invested  with  q« 
the  tetrarchy  of  his  deceased  uncle  Philip,  with  the  title 
of  king.  Thedominions  of  Herod  Antipas  were  alsogiven  A'  " 
to  him  when  that  treacherons  and  wily  king  was  sent  into 
banishment ;  and  shortly  after  he  was  put  into  possession  of 
all  the  territories  which  had  owned  the  sway  of  Herod  theGieat. 
Claudius  indulged  him  with  some  important  privileges,  en- 
tered into  a  solemn  alliance  with  him,  and  issued  several 
edicts  highly  beneficial  to  the  Jewish  nation.   Agrippa  being 
at  Cae8area,Ssuldressed  an  elegant  speech  to  the  deputies  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  exclaimed  that  it  was  the  voice  of  a 
god,  and  not  of  a  man ;  and  on  his  encouraging  this  impious 
adulation,  he  was  smitten  with  a  dreadful  disease,  of  which 
he  soon  after  died. 

On  the  death  of  Agrippa,  Judea  was  again  converted  into 
a  province  of  the  empire,  and  Cuspius  Fadus  was 
nominated  to  the  government.    His  son,  Herod  ^D 
Agrippa  II.,  to  whom  the  principality  of  Chalcis,  in 
Syria,  had  been  given  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  Herod,  the 
son  of  Aristobulu8,  obtained  the  superintendency  of  the  tem- 
ple and  sacred  treasury,  together  with  the  authority  of  ap- 
pointing the  high-priest.    At  length,  Judea  was  committed 
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to  the  care  of  a  governor  called  Claudius  Felix,  under 
-a     whom  the  Jewish  affairs  became  extremely  bad, 
and  who  exerted  his  cruelty  on  all  persons  indiscri- 
A*D*    minately,  whom  his  avarice  or  his  resentment  had 
marked  out  for  destruction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Porcius  Festus,  who  perceived  that 
£a     even  the  priests  had  commenced  a  civil  war  among 
^     themselves,  and  who  was,  therefore,  necessitated  to 
*    begin  his  government  with  the  utmost  severity,  that 
he  might  suppress  the  disorders  which  now  filled  the  city, 
the  country,  and  sometimes  the  temple,  with  blood. 

On  the  death  of  Festus,  Albinus  was  appointed  governor ; 
£4     but  he  was  recalled  by  Nero,  and  Gessius  Floras 
^     nominated  his  successor.    This  abandoned  wretch, 
'  *    whose  chief  delight  consisted  in  rapine,  murder,  and 
oppression,  used  his  utmost  exertions  to  provoke  the  nation 
to  open  rebellion.    The  people  detested  Floras  and  the  Ro- 
mans so  much  that,  wherever  the  Jews  were  superior  in  num- 
bers,  none  of  them  were  spared.    The  flames  of  in- 
^     testine  war  began  to  rage  with  irresistible  fury. 
Twenty  thousand  Jews  were  massacred  in  Caesarea, 
two  thousand  at  Ptolemais,  fifty  thousand  at  Alexandria, 
and  three  or  four  thousand  in  one  day  at  Jerusalem,  whilst 
the  Jews  on  their  part  spared  neither  Syrians  nor  Eomans, 
but  retaliated  their  cruelties  upon  them. 

The  Jews  having  vanquished  Cestius  Gallus,  the  Syrian 
governor,  appointed  Flavius  Josephus,  a  Jewish  priest  of  con- 
prj     siderable  rank,  over  the  two  Galilees ;  left  the  care 
2^     of  the  metropolis  to  Ananus  the  high-priest ;  and 
entrusted  the  government  of  Idumea  to  Eleazar,  the 
chief  of  the  Zealots.    Nero  being  informed  of  these  prepara- 
tions, commanded  Vespasian  to  march  into  Judea.  Accord- 
ingly, that  general  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  took  possession 
of  the  strong  places,  and  drove  into  the  centre  of  the  country 
those  whom  religious  zeal,  or  the  fear  of  being  punished  for 
their  barbarities,  prevented  from  surrendering  themselves  to 
the  Eomans. 

While  those  members  of  the  Jewish  nation  who  clearly 
gQ     foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  impending  destrao* 
^D     tion,  endeavoured  to  elude  the  danger  by  a  timely 
submission  to  the  Eomans,  the  opposite  and  more 
-numerous  party  rejected  all  pacific  measures,  and  breathed 
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out  nothing  but  slaughter,  rapine,  and  devastation.  These 
abandoned  wretches,  under  the  pretence  of  religion,  began  to 
exercise  their  wanton  cruelty  in  plundering  and  assassinating 
all  who  presumed  to  oppose  them  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Jerusalem.  They  entered  the  capital  with  Eleazar  at  their 
head,  but  were  repulsed  by  Ananus  the  high-priest.  At 
length,  however,  they  called  in  the  assistance  of  the  Idumeans, 
who  found  means  to  introduce  themselves  into  the  temple. 
Twelve  thousand  individuals  of  noble  extraction  ware  mur- 
dered by  the  most  cruel  methods ;  and  Jerusalem  was  filled 
with  anguish  and  distress. 

In  the  meantime,  Vespasian  remained  at  Caesarea,  an  idle 
fpeetator  of  the  melancholy  state  of  the  revolted  province, 
and  well  aware  that  the  power  of  the  Jews  declined  daily, 
in  consequence  of  their  intestine  broils  and  massacres.  The 
event  justified  his  unusual  indolence,  and  fully  accomplished 
the  awful  predictions  which  had  been  frequently  pronounced 
against  the  Jewish  nation.  The  Zealots,  having  triumphed 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  their  opponents,  turned  their 
murderous  weapons  against  each  other.  The  dissensions  con- 
tinued to  increase,  and  involved  the  threatened  city  in  new 
and  accumulated  calamities. 

8uch  was  the  deplorable  condition  of  Jerusalem  when 
Vespasian,  who  had  been  invested  with  the  imperial  ~ 
purple,  left  his  son  Titus  to  terminate  the  war.  ^ 
Titos  having  received  some  powerful  reinforcements, 
marched  against  the  metropolis  with  intent  to  besiege  it.  He 
began,  however,  by  offering  proposals  of  peace,  which  the 
Zealots,  though  they  agreed  not  among  themselves,  refused  to 
accept.  John  and  Simon,  the  chiefs  of  the  two  factions  in 
the  city,  carried  on  war  against  each  other  with  fury  and 
obstinacy,  but  united  in  repelling  the  Romans.  Titus,  there- 
fore, commenced  the  siege  with  great  fury.  A  famine,  which 
far  some  time  afflicted  the  city,  was  followed  by  a  pestilence. 
Nothing  was  to  be  seen  in  Jerusalem  but  putrescent  bodies, 
emaciated  invalids,  and  objects  of  the  deepest  distress.  Even 
those  who  escaped  to  the  Roman  camp,  were  murdered  by 
the  soldiers,  on  a  supposition  that  they  had  swallowed  great 
quantities  of  gold.  The  inhumanity  of  the  faction  within 
rendered  the  agonies  and  dying  groans  of  their  brethren  the 
•abject  of  their  diabolical  mirth,  and  exercised  on  the  lifeless 
bodies  every  species  of  wanton  barbarity.    An  unhappy 
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mother  was  obliged  by  the  want  of  food  to  kill  and  eat  her^" 
own  child. 

Notwithstanding  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  Jews,  th+C 
Komans,  by  repeated  assaults,  in  which  machines  and  fixe* 
were  employed  with  equal  success,  established  themselves  ial 
the  city,  or  rather  on  heaps  of  ruins.    The  desolation  of  Je 
salem,  on  being  abandoned  to  the  names,  may  be  easily  < 
ceived.    In  vain  Titus  endeavoured  to  preserve  the  temj 
from  the  fury  of  the  soldiers  :  not  a  stone  of  it  was  left  up 
another.    He  could  preserve  only  the  sacred  vessels  and 
instruments  of  sacrifice.    According  to  the  most  mo" 
computation,  the  number  of  slain  and  prisoners  in  the  course  ^ 
of  this  fatal  war  with  Home,  amounted  to  one  million  four 
hundred  and  sixty-two  thousand,  of  whom  the  greatest  P&rii- 
were  strangers,  invited  from  foreign  countries,  to  assist  thei^  * 
brethren  of  Judea  in  defending  their  laws,  liberty,  and  reli-  c 
gion.    John  and  Simon,  the  two  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  wen  - 
taken  and  brought  to  Titus,  who  commanded  them  to  be  r* 
served  for  his  triumph.  ,\ 
Vespasian  ordered  the  Jewish  lands  to  be  sold  for  his  owvj 
ra     use;  and  commanded  every  Jew  to  pay  anna 
half  a  shekel  into  the  imperial  treasury.    The  i_ 
of  the  Jewish  nation  was  utterly  broken  by 
catastrophe  for  a  time.    Numbers  of  the  Jews  quitted  Jude 
--g    and  established  themselves  in  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  an<t} 
A  D     Egypt,  in  which  parts,  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  thef^i 
broke  out  once  more  into  a  rebellion,  massacring  up-rj 
wards  of  500,000  Greeks  and  Eomans.    The  rebellion 
put  down  with  great  severity  by  Trajan,  and  it  is  computed! 
that  600,000  Jews  were  killed  in  Egypt  and  Cyrene. 

The  last  attempt  of  the  Jews  to  recover  their  own  country! 
was  the  rebellion  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  under  Akiba  and] 
4  A4    Bar-Cochebas,  or  the  "  Son  of  the  Star,"  who  oceu-j 
ad     pied  Jerusalem,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king,] 
The  revolt  was  ultimately  put  down  by  Julius* 
Severus,  and  in  it  moro  than  580,000  Jews  are  said  to  have 
perished  by  sword,  fire,  and  famine,  while  thousands  were 
sold  into  slavery.    When  the  revolt  was  suppressed,  Hadrian 
established  a  Roman  colony  at  Jerusalem,  which  was  rebuilt 
under  the  name  of  iElia  Capitolina,  and  a  temple  to  Jupiter 
was  built  on  the  site  of  the  temple  on  Mount  Moriah.  The 
Jews  were  then  banished  by  an  imperial  edict  from  their 
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native  land,  and  since  then  they  have  been  scattered  among 
ill  nations. 
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THE  CHALTVBAIf  OB  OLD  BABYLONIAN  EMPIRE. 

2234  b.o.  to  1518  b.c. 

L  GEOGRAPHY  OP  THE  ANCIENT  EMPIRES. — NIMBOD. — THE 
OLD  KINGS  OF  CHALDEA. 

I*  speaking  of  the  great  empires  of  olden  time  that  were  suc- 
cessively supreme  in  south-western  Asia,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  haying  possessed  the  mastery  of  the  world  itself  as 
fa  as  the  portion  of  it  that  was  known  in  early  days  was 
concerned,  or  at  all  events  supremacy  over  that  part  of  the 
*orld  as  known  to  the  ancients  which  lay  to  the  east  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  it  is  better  before  entering  on  their  history 
to  state  first  what  they  were,  and  secondly,  to  attempt  to 
define  their  position  and  extent  as  far  as  they  can  be  deter- 
mined. 
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The  four  ancient  Asiatic  empires  were :  1.  the  Chaldean  or 
Old  Babylonian  empire;  2.  the  Assyrian  empire;  3.  the 
Babylonian  empire ;  and  4.  the  Medo-Persian  empire.  The 
third  is  considered  to  be  a  revival  or  re-establishment  of  the 
first,  but  it  is  better  to  look  on  them  as  distinct  and  separate 
-empires  for  the  sake  of  clearness  on  the  one  hand  and  pre- 
serving the  relative  succession  of  the  great  powers  that  ruled 
the  world  in  turn  on  the  other. 

In  the  mountains  in  the  south  and  west  of  Armenia  rise 
the  head  streams  of  two  great  rivers,  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates.  The  former  flows  almost  in  a  direct  course  in  a 
south-easterly  direction  from  its  source  to  its  mouth  in  the 
Persian  Gulf ;  the  latter  takes  a  semi-circular  sweep  to  the 
westward,  and  skirting  Syria  and  the  north-eastern  corner  of 
Arabia,  approaches  within  about  twenty-five  miles  of  the 
Tigris,  near  the  33rd  parallel  of  north  latitude,  then  flows 
first  due  south,  and  then  due  west,  and  enters  the  Tigris  near 
the  modern  Kornah,  the  main  stream  between  the  confluence 
of  the  rivers  and  the  point  of  afflux  of  their  mingled  waters 
into  the  Persian  Gulf,  being  called  in  the  present  day  the 
Shat-el-Arab.  Taking  the  direction  of  the  34th  parallel  of 
north  latitude  as  a  rough  mark  of  division,  the  country 
watered  by  the  lower  course  of  these  rivers  lying  between 
Arabia  and  Persia  to  the  south  of  this  line,  was  Chaldea  or 
Babylonia,  while  the  northern  part  having  Armenia  on  the 
north,  Syria  on  the  east,  and  Media  on  the  west,  was  Assyria. 
That  part  of  Assyria  that  lay  between  the  Euphrates  and  the 
Tigris  was  called  Mesopotamia,  or  "  the  country  between  the 
rivers."  Following  the  same  rough  line  of  demarcation  east- 
ward, Media  lay  to  the  east  of  Assyria  north  of  this  line,  and 
Persia  east  of  Chaldea  or  Babylonia  to  the  south  of  it.  To 
the  west  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Euphrates,  between  Asia 
Minor  and  Arabia  Deserta,  lay  Syria,  of  which  the  Holy 
Land  and  Phoenicia,  stretching  along  the  seaboard  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  formed  its  south-western  corner.  The 
<K)untry  called  El  am,  the  territory  of  the  Elamites,  formed  a 
part  of  what  was  subsequently  called  Susiana  and  Persia,  and 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris  and  south  of  the  Zagros  moun- 
tains ;  it  was  watered  by  the  Choaspes. 

It  was  in  the  flat  alluvial  plain  of  Chaldea,  which  was  en- 
riched by  artificial  irrigation  from  the  waters  of  the  great 
rivers  that  traversed  it,  that  the  first  monarchy  known  in  the 
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world  was  founded.    In  all  probability  the  country  was  first 
settled  by  Asshur,  the  son  of  Shem.    Then  came  Nimrod, 
the  son  of  Cosh,  and  grandson  of  Hani,  with  his  oo-io 
followers  and  dependents,  and  compelled  the  weaker 
Asshur  to  relinquish  the  land  to  him  and  migrate  B*°* 
northward,  where  he  founded  Nineveh,  Rehoboth,  and  Calah, 
the  germs  of  the  Assyrian  monarchy  and  future  kingdom  of 
Assyria,  whose  name  differs  but  slightly  from  that  of  its 
founder.    Having  got  rid  of  the  first  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
Kimrod,  the  hunter,  proceeded  to  establish  a  kingdom,  which, 
he  hoped,  might  ultimately  include  within  its  limits  every 
part  of  the  world  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  assert 
its  mastery  over  all  men. 

As  a  historian,  Manetho,  was  found  for  Egypt,  so  in  later 
times,  in  the  reign  of  Antiochus  IL,  a  priest  of  Bel  at  Babylon, 
Berosos  by  name,  was  prompted  to  commit  to  paper  all  that 
he  knew  and  could  ascertain  from  tradition  about  the  early 
history  of  its  kings.  From  the  fragments  that  remain  to  us 
a  little  has  been  gleaned  that  is  trustworthy,  and  is  confirmed 
by  the  monuments  and  inscriptions  of  the  country,  but  the 
greater  part,  like  most  of  Manetho's,  is  clearly  fabulous,  and 
indicates  an  attempt  to  lend  importance  to  the  country  by 
pretending  that  it  had  existed  nearly  35,000  years  before  the 
time  at  which  sacred  history  indicates  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  and  giving  long  lists  of  mythical  kings  who  had 
reigned  during  this  period. 

Scarcely  was  Nimrod  seated  on  the  throne,  or  rather  esta- 
blished in  the  country  that  he  had  taken  by  force,  when  he 
began  to  build  Babel,  Erech,  Accad,  and  Calneh.  This  was 
followed  probably  by  the  foundation  of  other  cities,  among 
which  was  XJr,  Abraham's  native  place,  and  at  last,  in  the 
pride  of  his  heart,  he  began  to  build,  at  Babel,  the  stronghold 
which  was  to  form  the  centre  of  his  universal  monarchy, 
whose  progress  was  stopped  long  ere  it  neared  completion  by 
the  confusion  of  the  builders'  speech  as  told  in  Holy  Writ. 

little  remains  to  be  said  of  the  history  of  ancient  Chaldea, 
or  the  old  Babylonian  empire,  beyond  this.  The  successors 
of  Nimrod,  whose  name  and  fame  still  lives  in  the  traditions 
of  the  Arabs,  have  left  few  traces  of  their  existence  and  their 
•eta.  From  2095  B.C.  to  2070  b.c.  a  king,  named  Urukh  or 
tJrkham,  is  supposed  to  have  reigned  in  Chaldea,  from  tho 
4*covery  of  his  name  on  some  of  the  sun-dried  bricks  of  the 
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most  ancient  buildings.  This  monarch  appears  to  have  built 
temples  to  most  of  the  Chaldean  deities,  and  to  have  executed 
many  great  public  works.  He  is  thought  to  be  identical  with 
Orchamus,  who  is  represented  by  the  Latin  poet,  Ovid,  as 
the  seventh  in  succession  from  the  mythic  Belus  or  Bel,  who 
ruled  in  Chaldea,  it  is  asserted  by  Berosus,  before  the  Flood, 
and  who  was  afterwards  worshipped  at  Babylon  and  through- 
out the  country. 

The  dynasty  of  Nimrod,  who  had  presumptuously  aimed  at 
the  universal  sovereignty  of  the  earth,  was  not  destined  to 

1 07ft  k*8*  very  l°n8>  *°r  was  over^urned  about  two  cen- 
g  ^  turies  and  a  half  after  its  establishment  by  a  king 
'  *  of  Elam,  called  Chedorlaomer  in  the  Bible,  wta 
crossed  the  Tigris,  and  drove  out  the  reigning  king.  At  this 
time  there  were  descendants  of  Shem  still  living  peaceably  in 
the  country  with  those  who  had  sprung  from  the  followers  of 
the  conqueror  Nimrod.  Many  of  these  migrated  westward 
on  the  establishment  of  the  new  regime,  and  among  these 
were  Abraham  and  his  family,  who  went  from  Ur  to  Charran^ 
and  a  numerous  party  who  did  not  halt  till  they  reached  the 
seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean  in  Phoenicia,  where  they 
founded  and  built  Sidon.  Chedorlaomer,  with  his  allies,, 
subsequently  attempted  to  extend  his  conquests  westward, 
but  was  checked  in  his  career  by  Abraham,  who  at  that  time 
had  also  settled  in  Canaan. 

But  although  the  King  of  Elam  was  foiled  in  carrying  the 
boundaries  of  his  empire  as  far  westward  as  he  wished,  the 
valley  of  the  Tigris  fell  under  the  power  of  himself  or  his 
immediate  successors,  and  Assyria,  the  land  of  Asshur,  became 
a  dependency  of  Chaldea,  though  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
whole  of  Mesopotamia  shared  its  fate.  About  1850  B.C.,  it 
appears  from  an  inscription  discovered  not  many  years  ago, 
that  a  temple  was  built  at  Kileh-Shergah  by  Sharnas-Vul, 
who  was  then  acting  as  viceroy  of  Assyria  for  his  father  Ismi- 
Dagon.    Then  for  more  than  three  hundred  years  there  are 

1 520  110  recorc*8>  DUt  about  this  time  it  is  said  that  Chaldea 
RC  was  conquered  by  the  nomad  tribes  of  Arabia,  who- 
poured  over  the  country  like  a  torrent,  obliterating, 
almost  every  trace  of  the  old  dynasties  of  Nimrod  and  Che* 

1270  dorlaomer,  and  leaving  no  marks  of  their  occupancy 
of  the  country  which  was  said  by  Berosus  to  have  re- 
mained under  Arab  kings  for  two  hundred  and  forty- 
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five  years.  This  brings  us  to  the  period  which  witnessed  the 
rise  of  the  great  Assyrian  monarchy. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Probable  settlement  of  ;  Ismi-Dagon  takes  pos- 

Chaldea  by  Asahnr..  B.C.  2234  j  session  of  Assyria  as 
Invasion  of  Nimrod  and 


establishment  of  his 

KiBfldom  .....  

Urokh  or  Urkham,  king 
of  Chaldea,  about  ... 
Oecapation  of  Chaldea 
by  Chedorlaomer, 


about. 


a  viceroy  alty  of  Chal- 

1    dea,  about   b.c.  1850 

2218  i  The  Arabs  invade  and 
occupy  Chaldea  and 

2095!     Assyria   „  1520 

j  Termination  of  Arab 
domination  in  Chal- 
1976 1    dea,  about    „  1270 


CHAPTER  VI. 
THE  ASSYRIAN  EMPIRE. 

1273  B.c.  to  625  b.c. 

1.  ACCOUNTS  OF  OLD  GREEK  WRITERS. — FIRST  ASSYRIAN 
DYNASTY. — SECOND  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY. 

The  country  called  Assyria  derived  its  name,  as  it  has  been 
said,  from  Asshnr,  who  appears  to  have  migrated  thither  when 
Nimrod  forcibly  took  possession  of  Chaldea.  Assyria  Pro- 
per was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Armenia  ;  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris,  which  divided  it  from  Mesopotamia ;  on  the  south 
by  Chaldea  and  Susiana ;  and  on  the  east  by  Media.  Its 
principal  province  was  Adiabene,  by  which  the  whole  country 
was  sometimes  designated,  and  in  which  stood  the  famous 
city  of  Nineveh,  the  capital  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Subse- 
quently Mesopotamia  and  the  plains  of  Babylonia  and  Chaldea 
were  included  within  the  limits  of  Assyria,  when  the  power 
of  its  monarchs  was  at  its  height. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Assyrian  history  as  told  by 
the  old  Greek  writers.    One  of  these,  Ctesias,  represents 
Kinus  as  the  founder  of  this  great  empire,  and  as  a   oi  oo 
prince  of  the  most  extraordinary  endowments  and    fi  ^ 
prowess.    He  conquered  almost  all  Asia  between 
the  Tanais  and  the  Nile,  and  built  the  city  of  Nineveh,  the 
circumference  of  which  was  sixty  miles. 
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His  widow,  Senriramis,  determined  to  eclipse  the  glory  of 
her  husband,  and  founded  the  city  of  Babylon,  in  building 
which  she  employed  two  millions  of  labourers.  She  con- 
quered Media,  and  invaded  India  with  an  immense  army. 
She  was,  however,  defeated  by  Stabrobates,  a  king  of  that 
country,  who  encountered  her  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
body  of  forces. 

Semiramis  was  succeeded  by  her  son  Ninyas,  who  was  a 
pusillanimous  and  voluptuous  prince,  and  shut  himself  up  in 
his  palace,  that  his  subjects  might  regard  him  as  a  god. 

Sardanapalu8  was  the  last  and  most  vicious  of  the  Assyrian 
monarchs,  and  descended  to  such  a  state  of  weakness  and  folly 
as  to  assume  the  dress  and  manners  of  a  woman.  In  his  time 
the  Medes,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  assisted  by  the  Ara- 
bians, revolted  and  shook  off  the  yoke ;  and  Sardanapalus, 
being  besieged  in  Nineveh,  set  fire  to  his  palace,  and  destroyed 

ft7ft  himself  and  all  liis  wives  ;  and  with  him  ended  the 
Assyrian  empire,  after  it  had  subsisted  one  thousand 
four  hundred  years.  Such  is  the  account  of  Ctesias ; 
but  we  subjoin  the  more  reliable  account  gathered  from  the 
Bible  and  the  recently  discovered  monumental  records  of  the 
country. 

The  ancient  capital  of  Assyria  was  Asshur,  now  the  modern 
village  of  Kileh-Shergat,  about  sixty  miles  south  of  Nineveh. 
It  was  at  this  place  that  Shamas-Vul  ruled  as  viceroy  of  the 
lfi£1    country  in  behalf  of  his  father,  Ismi-Dagon,  a  king 
BC     of  ancient  Babylonia,  or  Chaldea.    Between  500 
and  600  years  after — that  is  to  say,  when  the  old 
Babylonian  empire  had  been  subverted  by  the  Arabs — As- 
syria seems  to  have  completely  regained  its  independence!  and 
to  have  gradually  risen  into  power  under  ten  monarchs.  Of 
the  first  seven  of  these,  who  reigned  from  1273  rc.  to  1140 
B.C.,  the  records  furnish  little  besides  the  mere  names,  and 
the  work  done  by  them  appears  to  have  been  restricted  to 
building  up  the  internal  resources  of  the  country,  and  ren- 
dering the  condition  of  the  country  such  as  would  enable 
their  successors  to  take  advantage  of  its  wealth  and  prosperity 
to  extend  the  limits  of  their  territories. 
Accordingly,  the  work  of  conquest  was  begun  by  Asshur- 
1140  ^h'ip*11'  ^e  ^ghth  in  order  (1140  b.c),  and  con- 
RC     tinued  by  the  ninth  king,  his  son,  Tiglath-Pileser  L, 
who  subdued  Media,  Armenia,  and  all  the  country 
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to  the  north  and  west  as  far  as  Cappadocia,  Mesopotamia, 
and  a  gnat  part  of  the  country  of  Syria  on  the  west  bank  of 
the  Euphrates.  He  failed,  however,  in  an  attempt  to  extend 
his  role  over  Babylonia,  which  was  recovering  from  the  effects 
of  the  Arab  invasion  of  1273  B.O.,  and,  whose  king,  Mero- 
dach-iddin-akhi,  was  strong  enough  to  give  blow  for  blow, 
and  even  wage  war  on  Tiglath-Pileser  L  in  his  own  territory. 
Babylonia  was  brought  into  subjection  to  Assyria  by  Sarda- 
napatas,  the  sixth  of  the  nine  kings  that  succeeded  Tiglath- 
Pileser  L,  and  reigned  from  1100  b.o.  to  about  750  b.c. 
This  event  occurred  about  860  b.c.  ;  but  the  Babylonians 
were  by  no  means  disposed  to  submit  meekly  to  the  con- 
queror, and  more  than  once  renewed  the  struggle  for  inde- 
pendence. 

Sardanapalus,  or,  to  use  his  Assyrian  name,  Asahur-dani- 
pal»  was  very  different  in  character  to  the  Sardanapalus  of  the 
Greek  historians,  although  he  lived  at  the  same  epoch ;  and 
these  writers  seem  to  have  confused  him  with  the  last  of  the 
kings  of  Assyria,  by  whom  Nineveh  was  destroyed.  Sarda- 
nspahis  transferred  the  seat  of  government  from  ^ 
Aaahur  to  Calah,  the  modern  Kimrod,  and  spread 
his  conquests  east,  north,  and  west  in  every  direc- 
tion, advancing  to  the  sea-board  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
compelling  the  cities  of  Phoenicia  to  pay  him  tribute.  This 
king,  however,  devoted  himself  to  the  arts  of  peace  as  well 
at  war,  and  built  many  palaces  and  temples  at  Calah  and 
Nineveh,  which  were  profusely  ornamented  by  pictorial  re- 
cords of  his  achievements. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Shalmaneser  II.,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  about  859  b.c,  and  reigned  till  about  824 
ac.  This  king  invaded  Babylonia,  in  consequence  of  an 
attempt  made  by  its  inhabitants  to  assert  their  independence, 
about  850  b.c,  and  was  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with  the 
kings  of  Syria,  defeating  Benhadad,  and  compelling  his  suc- 
cessor, Hand,  to  pay  him  tribute.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign,  his  son  Sardanapalus  attempted  to  seize  the  crown,  but 
was  defeated  by  his  brother  Shamas-Iva,  who  succeeded  his 
lather  Shalmaneser  on  the  throne,  and  reigned  till  about  810 
ac.  This  king  conducted  an  expedition  against  the  king  of 
Babylon,  whom  he  totally  defeated  ;  but  little  else  is  known 
of  his  acts  and  exploits.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  turn  by 
Us  son  Ivsvlush  I1L,  whose  wife,  Sammuramit,  was  a  princess 
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of  Babylon,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Semiramis  of 
the  Greeks.  His  reign,  according  to  Rawlinson,'  ended  about 
781  B.c. 

Much  confusion  exists  in  the  names  and  order  of  succession 
of  the  Assyrian  monarchs,  and  in  the  dates  and  duration  of 
their  reigns  ;  but  soon  after  this  time,  the  kings  of  Assyria 
come  into  immediate  contact  with  the  kings  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  of  which  we  shall  speak  presently.  In  Assyria  and 
Eabylon,  too,  at  this  period,  there  was  much  internal  commo- 
tion in  all  probability,  and  possibly  a  rebellion  against  the 
old  dynasty,  which  must  have  been  brought  to  a  close,  for  in 
747  B.C.,  a  date  which  is  known  in  history  as  the  "  era  of 
Nabonassar,"  we  find  Nabonassar  had  assumed  supreme  power 
in  Babylon,  while  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  is  supposed  to  be 
a  usurper,  and  in  no  way  connected  with  the  old  kings  of 
Assyria,  had  placed  himself  on  the  throne  of  that  country. 
But  before  proceeding  afresh  from  this  new  starting-point,  it 
is  necessary  to  revert  to  Pul,  king  of  Assyria,  who  marched 
against  Palestine  about  770  B.C.,  in  the  time  of  Menahem, 
king  of  Israel,  and  received  from  that  monarch  1,000  talents 
of  silver  to  spare  the  country  and  enter  into  alliance  with 
him.  By  some  writers  Pul  is  supposed  to  be  identical  with 
Iva-lush,  while  others,  because  no  prince  of  this  name  is  men- 
tioned in  the  Assyrian  records,  think  that  he  was  a  pretender 
to  the  Assyrian  crown,  but  had  established  himself  so  firmly 
in  the  south  and  west  of  the  country,  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
take a  war  of  conquest  of  Syria  and  the  neighbouring  king- 
doms. 

Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  who  was  reigning  in  747  b.c,  though 
it  is  uncertain  when  and  how  he  ascended  the  throne,  fought 
again st  the  Armenians,  Medes,  and  Mesopotamians  with  suc- 

_4Q    cess,  and  invaded  Babylonia.    Being  summoned  to 

Rc  the  aid  of  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  who  purchased  his 
assistance  by  giving  him  all  the  treasure  that  was 
stored  in  the  temple,  he  marched  against  the  confederate  op- 
pressors of  Judah — Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  and  Rezin,  king  of 
Syria — and  carried  many  of  the  Israelites  away  captive  into 
Assyria.  Having  slain  Rezin,  he  removed  the  people  of 
Damascus  also  into  his  own  kingdom,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
then  existing  kingdom  of  Syria. 

The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Tiglath-Pileser's  son  Shal- 
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maneser,  who  took  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of  three    — - 
years,  and  sent  all  the  remaining  Israelites  into 
captivity.    This  king's  name  does  not  appear  on  B'°" 
the  monuments  of  the  country,  and  he  must  either  be  iden- 
tical with  Sargon,  who  is  credited  by  an  inscription  found  at 
Khoreabad,  near  the  site  of  Nineveh,  with  the  conquest  of 
the  Israelites,  or  Sargon  must  have  been  a  usurper  who  seized 
Shalmaneser's  throne  at  this  period.    Sargon,  who  reigned 
nineteen  years,  dating  from  721  B.C.,  defeated  the  Philistines 
in  a  great  battle  of  Raphia  (720  b.c),  and  soon  after  com- 
pelled the  king  of  Egypt  to  pay  him  tribute.    He  overran 
Phoenicia,  and  carried  his  arms  into  Cyprus  to  the  west;  while 
to  the  east  he  conquered  Media,  and  there  placed  many  of  the 
captive  Israelites. 

The  next  king  of  Assyria  was  Sennacherib,  the  son  of 
Sargon.    This  monarch  made  Nineveh  his  capital,  and 
beautified  it  with  many  magnificent  palaces  and  structures. 
It  is  said  to  be  during  his  reign  that  Jonah  visited  Nineveh. 
He  conquered  Babylonia,  and  placed  an  Assyrian  viceroy  in 
Babylon ;  and,  not  content  with  rendering  Hezekiah 
tributary  to  him,  sent  his  general,  Rabshakeh,  ^ 
against  Jerusalem.    That  city,  however,  was  pre- 
served by  the  interposition  of  divine  providence ;  and  Sen- 
nacherib hastened  back  into  his  own  country,  where  he  was 
slain,  about  eighteen  years  after,  by  his  sons,  Adrammelech 
and  Sharezer. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Esar-haddon,  who  united  the 
•ceptre  of  Babylon  to  that  of  Nineveh,  and  com- 
pleted  the  ruin  of  the  Syrians  and  Jews.    It  was  ^ 
this  king  who  sent  colonists  from  the  conquered 
provinces  of  Babylonia  to  inhabit  Samaria,  as  the  kingdom 
of  Israel  was  subsequently  called,  and  these  colonists  were 
the  ancestors  of  the  Samaritans  of  later  years. 

The  reign  of  Esar-haddon  is  supposed  to  have  lasted  until 
€60  b»c,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Asshur-beni-paL 
This  king  sat  on  the  throne  for  twenty  years,  and  was  oc- 
cupied chiefly  in  defending  his  kingdom  against  the  forays  of 
the  Medea  and  Persians,  who  were  slowly  but  surely  gather- 
ing strength  on  his  eastern  frontiers,  and  already  menacing 
his  kingdom.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Asshur- 
emid-elin,  called  also  Sardanapalus  and  Saracus,  the  Scythians 
devastated  Assyria  (632  B.C.).    Five  years  later,  Cyaxares. 
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the  Mede,  who  had  entered  Assyria  a  short  time  before  the 
Scythians,  and  had  withdrawn  at  their  approach,  marched 
into  the  country  a  second  time,  and  laid  siege  to* 
^  ■  Nineveh.  The  siege  dragged  on  its  weary  length 
KC'  fat  two  years,  and  then  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian 
king's  general  and  viceroy  of  Babylon,  having  declared  the 
independence  of  Babylonia  and  entered  into  alliance  with  the* 
Median  monarch,  hastened  to  bring  all  the  troops  at  his  dis- 
posal against  his  old  master.  Spiritless,  incompetent,  and 
reduced  to  despair  by  the  previous  inaction  and  succeeding 
treachery  of  Kabopolassar,  no  means  of  escaping  his  relent- 
less foes  but  suicide  remained  to  him.  So  retiring 
into  his  palace  with  his  wives  and  a  few  friends- 
who  would  not  abandon  him  in  his  bitter  agony,, 
he  fired  the  building  with  his  own  hand,  and  perished  in  the 
flames.  During  the  frightful  conflagration  that  ensued,  the* 
conquerors  entered  the  blazing  city,  and  the  empire  of  Assyria 
was  brought  to  an  end. 


625 

B.O. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Assyria  independent  of 
the  kings  of  Baby- 
lonia   b.c.  1273 

Commencement  of  vic- 
torious reign  of  Tig- 
lath-Pileser  I   „  1120 

Tiglath-Pileser  I.  de- 
feated by  the  king  of 
Babylonia   1112 

Seat  of  government 
transferred  from  As- 
shnr  to  Calah  by  Sar- 
danapalns   „  880 

Sardanapalus  brings 
Babylonia  into  tem- 
porary subjection  ...   „  860 

Shalmaneser  totally  de- 
feats Haiael,  king  of 
Syria   „  844 

Invasion  of  Palestine 
by  Pul,  king  of  As- 
syria   „  770 

New  dynasty  com- 
menced in  Assyria  by 
Tiglath-Pileser  II., 
•bout    „  747 


Some  of  the  children  of 
Israel  carried  into 
captivity  by  Tiglath- 
Pileser  II   B.C.  740 

Samaria  taken  after  a 
two  years'  siege,  by 
Shalmaneser  (or  Sar- 
gon?)   „  721. 

Sargon  defeats  the  Phil- 
istines at  Raphia,  and 
renders  Egypt  tribu- 
tary to  the  lungs  of 
Assyria   „  720 

Sennacherib's  invasion 
of  Judah.  Total  de- 
struction of  the  As- 
syrian army   „  60S 

Assassination  of  Senna- 
cherib by  his  sons, 
Adrammelech  and 
Sharezer    „  680 

Invasion  of  Assyria  by 
Cyaxares,  and  subse- 
quent devastation  of 
the  country  by  the 
Scythians   „  632 
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of  Cy- 
Siege  of 
Nineveh  commenced  b.c.  627 
Aafthar-emid-elin  burns 
himself  in  his  palace. 


— Nineveh,  taken  by 
the  Medes  and  Baby- 
lonians, and  the  As- 
syrian empire  brought 
to  an  end   b.o.  625 


KOTOS  OF  THE  SECOND  ASSYRIAN  DYNASTY. 

747  B.C  to  625  b.c. 

%•  It  hm  been  thought  unnecessary  to  give  the  kings  of  the  first 
dynasty,  as  so  much  uncertainty  prevails  about  the  names,  and  even 
iTirtwun  of  some  of  them,  and  the  dates  at  which  they  began  to 
reign. 


TSgfalk-Fileser  II   b.c.  747 

Sh*W*e«x(?)   „  730 

8*rfoo    „  721 

fesaacherib    „  702 


Esar-haddon   B.O.  680 

Asshur-bani-pal  II  ,  660 

Asshur-emid-elin   „  640 

Close  of  dynasty   „  625 


CHAPTER  VIL 
THE  BABYLONIAN  EXPIBE. 

625  B.O.  to  538  b.o. 

L  POSITION  OF  BABYLON. — ASSYRIAN  INFLUENCE. — THE  KINGS 
OF  BABYLON. 

The  great  alluvial  plain  of  Babylon  was  known  in  ancient 
times  by  the  name  of  Shinar,  and  was  called  Babylon  from  the 
old  city  Babel,  which  was  founded  by  Nimrod,  and  the  tower 
which  was  subsequently  built  in  the  country  by  the  same 
king,  for  reasons  which  have  been  already  stated.  It  was 
also  called  Chaldea  from  the  Chaldeans,  who  occupied  the 
touthern  portion  of  the  plain,  but  ultimately  assumed  supe- 
riority over  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  district,  and  formed 
an  aristocratic  class,  from  which  came  the  monarchs,  priests, 
and  nobles  of  Babylonia  in  later  times.  It  lies  between  30° 
and  35°  north  latitude ;  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Mesopotamia  and  Assyria  Proper,  on  the  east  by  Elani 
or  Soaiana  and  Persia,  on  the  west  by  Arabia  Deserta,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Persian  Gulf  and  part  of  Arabia  Felix. 

The  richness  of  the  soil,  the  general  excellence  of  the» 
donate,  and  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  rendered  the 
country  extremely  fertile.  Its  great  fertility,  however,  must 
be  principally  ascribed  to  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  Tigris 
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and  Euphrates,  which,  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August,  inundate  the  country  by  means  of  the  snow  melting 
on  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  To  guard  against  these 
annual  floods,  the  inhabitants  cut  a  great  number  of  artificial 
rivers  or  canals,  by  which  the  waters  were  distributed,  and  an 
easy  communication  between  one  part  and  another  effected. 

The  Chaldeans  were  priests,  philosophers,  astronomers,  and 
soothsayers.  The  Babylonians,  properly  so  called,  applied 
themselves  to  the  arts,  and  were  good  mathematicians,  mecha- 
nics, and  architects,  ingenious  in  the  casting  of  metals,  and 
famous  for  their  manufactures,  particularly  for  their  rich 
embroideries,  magnificent  carpets,  and  fine  linen.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  Chaldean  or  Old  Babylonian  empire  was 
subverted  by  an  irruption  of  the  Arabs  in  1518  B.C.,  and  that 
from  this  time  until  1273  b.c,  it  remained  under  their 
dominion.  At  this  period  the  Assyrian  empire  had  become 
consolidated,  and  was  beginning  to  extend  its  influence  over 
the  surrounding  countries,  compelling  them  in  many  instances 
to  yield  obedience  and  tribute  to  its  superior  power.  Baby- 
lonia, however,  was  never  entirely  subjected  by  Assyria,  and 
the  Babylonians,  crushed  for  a  time,  but  never  absolutely 
conquered,  made  repeated  attempts  at  intervals  to  throw  off 
the  Assyrian  yoke.  When  the  domination  of  the  Arabs  had 
ceased,  Tiglathi-Nin,  one  of  the  kings  of  Assyria,  who  pre- 
ceded Tiglath-Pileser  I.  on  the  throne,  and  who  reigned  at 
Asshur  from  1270  b.c.  to  1250  b.c,  assumed  power  over  Ba- 
bylonia, and  is  said  to  have  established  an  Assyrian  dynasty 
in  the  country.  A  hundred  years  later  (1150  b.c.),  a  Baby- 
lonian king,  Nebuchadnezzar  I.,  is  spoken  of  as  having  made 
two  expeditions  into  Assyria  during  the  reign  of  Asshur-riah- 
ipan. 

When  Tiglath-Pileser  I.  occupied  the  throne  of  Assyria 
(1130  B.O. — 1110  b.c),  he  invaded  Babylonia,  and  occupied 
it  for  two  years,  but  returning  to  his  own  country  at  the 
-end  of  this  period,  he  was  followed  up  by  the  Babylonian,  king, 
Merodach-iddin-akhi,  who  carried  back  to  his  capital  several 
Assyrian  idols  and  other  tokens  of  victory.  The  struggle  for 
supremacy  between  the  two  countries,  or  rather  for  supremacy 
on  the  part  of  Assyria,  and  for  independence  on  the  part  of 
Babylon,  continued  for  nearly  four  centuries.  Asshur-bani- 
pal  of  Assyria  invaded  Babylonia  in  880  b.c,  and  thirty  years 
later  Shalmaneser  IL  took  advantage  of  a  civil  war  between 
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Merodach-sum-adin  and  his  brother  ,  to  enter  the  country,  and 
enforce  payment  of  tribute  from  the  former.    After  the  lapse 
of  another  thirty  years,  Shamas-Iva  totally  defeated  Merodach- 
belatzu-ikbi,  King  of  Babylonia,  on  the  Daban,  supposed  to 
be  the  modern  Upper  Zab  or  Nil,  and  again  rendered  the 
kingdom  tributary  to  Assyria.    But  soon  after  this  came  the 
revolution  which  materially  altered  the  state  of  affairs  in  both 
countries,  and  about  which  very  little,  if  anything,  is  known 
with  certainty.    It  resulted,  however,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  in  the  establishment  of  a  new  dynasty  in  Assyria,  and 
the  reorganisation  of  Babylonia,  which  recovered  its  „.„ 
independence  under  Nabonassar,  who  established 
himself  at  Babylon,  and  appears  to  have  been  sue-    3,0 ' 
ceeded  by  five  kings,  whose  reigns  were  short  and  troubled. 

The  fifth  of  these  kings,  Merodach-Baladan,  reigned  from 
721  B.C.  to  709  B.C.,  and  maintained  a  gallant  struggle  against 
Sargon,  who  drove  him  from  the  throne,  and  placed  a  viceroy 
over  the  country.   Merodach-Baladan  is  noteworthy  for  having 
sent  an  embassy  to  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.    He  is  called 
in  the  Bible  Berodach-baladan.    After  his  defeat  by  Sargon. 
he  took  refuge  with  the  King  of  Persia,  and  by  his  aid  made 
an  attempt  to  regain  his  throne  in  704  b.c,  but  was  defeated 
by  Sennacherib  two  years  after.    Until  625  B.C.,  when  Nabo- 
polassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy,  established  himself 
on  the  throne  of  Babylon,  and  aided  Cyaxares  to  ™^ 
take  Nineveh  and  put  an  end  to  the  Assyrian  em- 
pire, the  chief  events  in  Babylonian  history  are  a  series  of 
revolts  against  the  Assyrian  kings,  which  were  put  down  with 
great  cruelty  and  severity. 

When  the  new  king  of  Babylon  had  been  on  the  throne 
thirteen  years,   Pharaoh-Necho,  king  of  Egypt, 
marched  to  the  Euphrates,  took  Carchemish,  and  ^c 
established  a  garrison  there  with  the  view  of  ex- 
tending his  conquests  over  Babylonia.    On  this,  Nabopolassar, 
who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  took  his  son  Nebuchadnezzar 
as  a  partner  in  the  kingdom,  and  made  preparations  to  re- 
cover the  towns  and  territory  that  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  king  of  Egypt.    The  young  prince  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Egyptians,  and  march-  Rc 
ing  into  Judea,  took  Jerusalem,  rifled  the  temple, 
and  compelled  Jehoiakim,  who  had  been  placed  on  the  throne 
by  Pharaoh-Necho,  to  promise  an  annual  tribute  to  the  Baby- 
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lonians.  The  death  of  Nabopolassar  in  the  following  year  placed 
him  in  full  possession  of  the  supreme  authority  in  Babylon. 

In  598  B.c.  he  marched  into  Palestine,  and  having  first 
laid  siege  to  Tyre,  which  held  out  for  thirteen  years,  he  went 
southward  to  Jerusalem,  and  having  carried  Jehoiakim  and 
10,000  Jews  into  captivity  to  Babylon,  left  Zedekiah  on  the 
Jewish  throne  (597  B.C.).  The  revolt  of  this  prince  against 
Nebuchadnezzar's  authority,  led  to  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Jerusalem  in  587  B.o.,  and  the  transference  of  almost  the 
whole  of  the  Jewish  nation  to  Babylonia.  In  581  b.o.  he 
marched  against  Egypt  to  punish  Apries,  or  Pharaoh-Hophra, 
for  lending  assistance  to  Tyre,  which  capitulated  in  585  b.c., 
and  for  inciting  Zedekiah  to  rebel  against  him,  and  having 
invaded  and  overrun  the  country,  he  placed,  or  is  supposed  to- 
have  placed,  Amasis  on  the  throne  as  his  vassal  (570  ac). 

The  pride  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  magnificence  of  his  state, 
and  the  extent  of  his  power,  with  many  of  his  acts,  are  related 
at  length  in  the  book  of  the  prophet  Daniel,  a  Jewish  youth, 
who  had  been  removed  to  Babylon  after  Nebuchadnezzar's  first 
invasion  of  Judea  and  capture  of  Jerusalem  in  605  b.c,  and 
who  had  risen  to  a  position  of  eminence  at  the  court  of  Baby- 
lon by  his  wisdom 

A  terrible  punishment  for  his  pride  and  neglect  to  worship 
the  true  God,  of  whose  existence,  powers,  and  goodness  he 
had  had  ample  evidence,  was  awaiting  Nebuchadnezzar.  He 
had  just  returned  from  Egypt  when  he  was  admonished  by 
God  in  a  dream,  which  none  of  his  wise  men  could  interpret. 
Daniel,  however,  declared  that  it  was  prophetic  of  the  sentence 
denounced  against  him  by  heaven,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  to  be  driven  out  from  the  society  of  men,  and  become 
as  a  beast,  and  remain  in  that  state  till  he  should  be  brought 
to  a  due  sense  of  the  supremacy  and  omnipotence  of  God, 
when  his  kingdom  should  once  more  revert  to  him.  This 
happened  accordingly ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar was  expelled  the  society  of  men,  and  that  he  ate  grass 
as  an  ox,  and  his  body  was  wet  with  the  dew  of  heaven,  till 
his  hairs  were  grown  like  eagles'  feathers,  and  his  nails  like 
birds'  claws.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  happened,  but  it  pro- 
bably occurred  soon  after  570  b.c.    His  punishment  lasted 

561    m™11  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time  he  was  re- 

R0  stored  to  reason  and  to  his  kingdom.  From  this 
time  until  his  death,  which  happened  shortly  after. 
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he  wis  a  firm  believer  in  the  power,  might,  and  majesty  of 
the  Almighty. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  who  reigned  forty-three  years,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Evil-Merodach.  This  king  treated  the 
captive  Jewish  monarch,  Jehoiakim,  with  kindness,  and 
raised  him  to  a  position  of  honour  among  the  princes  whom 
he  held  in  captivity  at  Babylon.  Evil-Merodach  was  mur- 
dered, after  a  short  reign  of  two  years,  by  Neriglissar,  k-q 
his  sister's  husband,  who  succeeded  to  the  vacant 
throne.  He  reigned  three  years,  and  was  succeeded  B'°* 
by  his  son  Laborosoarchod  (556  B.C.),  who  addicted  himself 
to  all  manner  of  wickedness,  cruelty,  and  injustice.  This 
evil-hearted  young  man  reigned  only  nine  months.  He  was 
slain  by  his  subjects,  and  was  succeeded  by  Nabo-  |_ 
nadius,  who  had  a  chief  hand  in  the  murder.  Na-  ™^ 
bonadius  had  been  persuaded  by  Croesus,  king  of 
Lydia,  to  enter  into  a  league  with  himself  and  the  king  of 
Egypt  against  Persia,  whose  power  was  then  rapidly  increasing, 
and  whose  king,  Cyrus,  was  then  pushing  his  conquests  west- 
ward into  Asia  Minor.  Cyrus  took  no  immediate  measures 
against  Nabonadius,  but,  after  subduing  the  several  nations 
from  the  Euphrates  to  the  ^Egean  Sea,  and  also  Syria  and 
Arabia,  marched  against  Babylon  (539  B.C.).  Kabonadius 
gave  him  battle  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  Being  defeated, 
he  made  no  attempt  to  re-enter  his  capital,  but  fled  to  Borsippa, 
▼here  he  shut  himself  up.  His  son,  Belshazzar,  however, 
who  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the  government 
fur  two  years,  assumed  the  command  in  Babylon,  and  trusting 
that  the  immense  strength  of  the  walls  and  defences,  and  the 
vast  resources  within  the  city,  would  enable  him  to  stand  the 
fiege  until  the  enemy  was  tired,  gave  himself  up  to  feasting 
and  revelry.  It  was  at  one  of  the  great  banquets  giveD  to  his 
lords,  tliat  Belshazzar,  who  had  profaned  at  it  the  vessels 
which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  Jerusalem,  saw 
written  on  the  wall,  and  afterwards  heard  from  the  mouth  of 
Daniel,  the  awful  doom,  that  his  kingdom  was  ial:en  from  him, 
and  given  to  the  Medes  and  Persians.  In  that  same  night,  and 
probably  before  the  prophet  could  well  explain  to  the  terrified 
monarch  and  his  guests  the  true  nature  and  import  of  the 
sentence  on  the  wall,  Cyrus  and  the  Persians,  who  had  turned 
the  Euphrates  from  its  course  and  thus  gained  an  entrance, 
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538 

B.C. 


forced  their  way  into  the  city,  and  put  to  the  sword 
the  king,  the  garrison,  and  all  the  inhabitants. 
Nabonadius,  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  fall  of  Baby- 
lon, hastened  to  tender  his  submission  to  Cyrus.  Thus  ter- 
minated the  Babylonian  empire,  and  thus  wore  fulfilled  the 
prophecies  which  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Daniel  had  uttered 
against  it. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Nabonaasar  establishes  I 
himself  as  king  of  j 
Babylon  B.C.  747  j 

Merodach-Baladan  be- 
comes king  of  Babylon   ,,  721  I 

Embassy    from    Mero-  | 
dach-Baladan  to  Heze- 
kiab,  king  of  Judah...  713 

Merodach  -  Baladan 
driven  from  the  throne 
by  Sargon   „  709 

Babylonia  under  viceroys 
until  Nabopolassar  be- 
comes king  in    625 

Invasion  of  Babylonia 
and  reduction  of  Oar- 
chemish  by  Pharaoh  - 
Necho   „  608 

Egyptians  driven  from 
Carchemish,  and  J udea 
invaded  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar  ,,  605 

Death  of  Nabopolassar, 
and  accession  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar  ..  604 


Invasion  of  Palestine, 
and  siege  of  Tyre ;  Je- 
hoiakiin  carried  to 
Babylon  b.c.  59$ 

Second  siege  of  Jerusa- 
lem by  Nebuchadnez- 
zar ;  the  Jews  carried 
into  captivity    „  587 

Invasion  of  Egypt  by 
Nebuchadnezzar  in  581 
b.c.  and  ,  570 

Nebuchadnezzar  driven 
into  the  fields  to  herd 
with  the  beasts,  about   „  569 

Restored  to  health  and 
to  his  throne,  about   562 

Death  of  Nebuchadnez- 
zar  ,  561 

Invasion  of  Babylonia  by 
Cyrus  ;  defeat  of  Na- 
bonadius   539 

Capture  of  Babylon, 
death  of  Belshazzar, 
and  end  of  Babylonian 
empire    „  538 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 
MEDIA  AJTO  THE  MEDE8. 

633  b.c.  to  558  ac. 

1.  GEOGRAPHICAL  POSITION. — CYAXARES. — ASTYAGE8. — RE- 
BELLION OF  CYRUS. 

The  Medes  were  the  descendants  of  Madai,  the  third  son  of 
Japheth,  who  gave  his  name  to  a  tract  of  country  which  was 
bounded  on  the  north  by  part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  ;  on  the 
east  by  Parthia  and  Hyrcania ;  on  the  south  by  Persia  and 
Susiana ;  and  on  the  west  by  Armenia  and  Assyria. 

The  Medes  were  once  a  very  warlike  people;  but  they 
afterwards  became  effeminate  and  luxurious.  When  a  law 
was  once  enacted,  it  was  not  in  the  king's  power  to  repeal  it ; 
and  hence  the  unalterable  decrees  of  the  Medes  are  frequently 
alluded  to  in  Holy  Writ.  Their  religion  and  laws  were  nearly 
the  same  with  those  of  the  Persians. 

little  or  nothing  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Medes.  It  is  stated  by  the  Babylonian  historian,  Berosus, 
that  they  conquered  Babylon  prior  to  2000  B.C.,  and  gave  to  that 
country  a  dynasty  of  kings  that  lasted  more  than  two  centuries. 
About  835  B.C.  records  of  victories  obtained  over  the  Medes 
appear  in  the  inscriptions  of  the  Assyrian  kings.  They  were 
subjugated  by  Sargon,  king  of  Assyria,  710  b.c,  and  this 
monarch  placed  many  of  the  captive  Israelites,  removed  after 
the  siege  of  Samaria,  in  Media.  The  conquest,  however,  was 
by  no  means  a  permanent  one,  for  Sennacherib  and  Esar- 
haddon  speak  of  the  country  as  being  independent,  and  never 
conquered  by  Assyria. 

The  account  given  by  Herodotus,  which  is  far  from  being 
trustworthy,  is  that  the  Medes  shook  off  the  yoke  of  Assyria 
in  710  B.C.,  when  they  were  actually  overcome  by  Sargon, 
and  gallantly  defended  their  recovered  liberties.    They  lived 
some  time  without  a  king ;  but  the  licentiousness 
and  anarchy  which  began  to  prevail,  enabled  Do-  ^ 
joces,  a  subtle  and  ambitious  Mede,  to  get  himself      '  * 
laited  to  the  regal  dignity.    The  first  acts  of  the  new  sove- 
reign were  those  of  a  haughty  and  an  imperious  tyrant.  He 
ordered  a  splendid  palace  and  the  famous  city  of  Ecbatana  to 
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be  built,  selected  guards  for  the  safety  of  his  person,  and 
•enacted  very  arbitrary  laws.  Being  induced  to  invade  Assyria, 
his  forces  were  defeated,  and  himself  slain. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Phraortes,  who  was  a  prince 
of  an  enterprising  spirit,  and  obtained  possession  of 
*    all  the  Upper  Asia  between  Mount  Taurus  and  the 

R  *  river  Halys.  He  also  invaded  Assyria,  and  besieged 
ihe  metropolis  of  that  country ;  but  he  perished  in  the  at- 
tempt, with  the  greater  part  of  his  army. 

The  crown  of  Media  now  devolved  on  Cyaxares,  a  prince 
of  great  courage  and  abilities,  who  subsequently 

^  ^  avenged  on  the  Assyrians  the  defeat  and  death  of 
'  *  his  father.  He  laid  siege  to  Nineveh,  bnt  just  at 
this  time  the  Scythians  over-ran  and  ravaged  Media;  and  the 

gag  king,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  them,  invited 
all  their  leaders  to  an  entertainment,  and  caused 
them  all  to  be  massacred.  After  the  Scythians  had 
retired  northwards  again,  Cyaxares  entered  into  an  alliance 

Aft*    with  Nabopolassar,  the  Assyrian  viceroy  of  Baby- 

B^  Ion,  who  had  revolted  from  his  allegiance  to  Asshur- 
emid-ilin  and  made  himself  absolute  king  in  his 
viceroyalty.  In  conjunction  with  the  Babylonians,  Cyaxares 
resumed  the  siege  of  Nineveh,  and  levelled  that  proud  metro- 
polis with  the  ground,  the  king,  Asshur-emid-ilin,  having  set 
fire  to  his  palace  and  perished  in  the  flames. 

Whether  or  not  such  kings  as  Dejoces  and  Phraortes 
reigned  in  Media  is  a  matter  of  doubt.  Herodotus  is  the  only 
authority  for  their  existence.  Ctesias,  another  Greek  writer, 
gives  totally  different  names  for  the  Median  kings  prior  to 
Cyaxares,  whose  origin  is  not  really  known,  and  who  seems 
to  have  emerged  suddenly  from  obscurity,  like  many  of  the 
Eastern  conquerors  of  ancient  and  mediaeval  times,  and  to 
have  founded  the  power  of  Media  about  635  b.o.  Indeed, 
some  writers  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  came  from  the  east 
at  the  head  of  a  numerous  band  of  followers,  and,  having 
settled  in  Media,  induced  the  natives  to  submit  to  his  sway, 
and  thus  inaugurated  a  new  Western  Asiatic  monarchy. 

By  the  conquest  of  Nineveh,  Assyria  Proper  and  Mesopo- 

gj~    tamia  fell  under  the  sway  of  the  Median  prince, 

B  c  who  proceeded  to  advance  westward  against  Asia 
Minor.  Here  he  came  into  collision  with  the 
Lydians,  an  ancient  people  of  the  peninsula,  whose  origin  is 
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involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  Under  the  Mermnad 
kings,  the  last  dynasty  of  the  Lydian  monarchs,  the  kingdom 
of  Lydia  had  absorbed  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  western  power  pushing  eastward,  and  the  eastern  power 
advancing  westward,  at  last  came  into  collision.  It  is  said 
that  the  war  between  Lydia  and  Media  was  occasioned  by 
the  refusal  of  the  king  of  Lydia  to  surrender  to  Cyaxares 
some  fugitives  who  had  sought  his  protection.  It  lasted  six 
years,  and  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  an  eclipse  which 
happened  during  a  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Halys,  and 
which  induced  the  combatants  to  suspend  hostilities  fi-  ~ 
and  make  peace.  From  this  time  nothing  of  im-  ^  c 
portance  is  said  in  history  of  Cyaxares,  who  pro- 
bably turned  his  attention  to  the  internal  regulation  of  his 
neighbours.  There  was  an  interchange  of  friendly  relations 
between  Babylonia  and  Media,  for  Cyaxares  assisted  Nebu- 
chadnezzar in  his  wars  against  Tyre,  Palestine,  and  Egypt. 
Cyaxares  died  in  593  n.c,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Astyages. 

It  had  been  sought  to  render  the  peace  between  Lydia  and 
Media  more  durable  by  the  marriage  of  the  daughter  of 
Astyages  and  granddaughter  of  Cyaxares  to  Croesus,  the  son 
of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  come  to  the  throne  a 
«hort  time  before  the  two  powers  came  to  blows.  Astyages 
passed  a  quiet  uneventful  life,  undertaking  no  wars  --^ 
for  thirty-five  years.  At  that  time  Persia  was  tri-  fi  Q 
botary  to  Media,  but  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  a  bold 
tod  resolute  prince,  to  the  Persian  throne,  whom  tradition 
declared  to  be  a  grandson  of  Astyages  without  much  reason, 
▼as  followed  by  a  rupture  between  Media  and  Persia,  and 
the  declaration  of  Persian  independence.  The  invasion  of 
Media  was  immediately  undertaken  by  Cyrus,  to  whom 
Astyages  submitted  after  a  single  conflict  before  Ecbatana. 
Another  account  says  that  Astyages  invaded  Persia  to  punish 
Cyrus  for  his  rebellion,  and  defeated  his  army  after  two  days' 
bard  fighting.  In  his  advance  on  Pasargadse,  the  Persian 
capital,  he  was  met  by  the  Persians,  who  had  rallied,  and 
defeated  after  another  desperate  battle.  A  third  conflict  fol- 
lowed, in  which  Cyrus  was  victorious,  and  the  Persian  prince 
immediately  assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Media  and  Persia. 
Astyages  was  treated  with  marked  kindness  by  Cyrus,  and  is 
•apposed  to  have  been  made  viceroy  of  Babylon  when  the 
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i  ity  was  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  to  have  been  the* 
"Darius,  the  Median,"  of  the  Jewish  historians. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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conquered  by  Sargon, 

king  of  Assyria   b.c.  710 

Invasion  of  Assyria  by 
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their  king  and  retreat  634 
Accession  of  Cyaxares, 

first  king  of  Media  of 
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axares frustrated  by  a 
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KINGS  OF  MEDIA. 
B.c.  633  |  Astyages., 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  PERSIAN  EXPIRE. 

558  b.c.  to  332  b.c. 

1.  GEOGRAPHICAL    POSITION. — ORIGIN    OP    THE    PERSIANS. — 
CYRUS. — CAMBYSES. — SMERDI8. 

558  B.c.  to  521  B.c. 

The  country  to  which  the  name  Persia  was  originally  applied 
lay  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  about 
300  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  250  miles  in 
breadth  from  east  to  west,  and  was  bounded  by  Media  on  the 
north,  Elani  or  Susiana  on  the  west,  and  a  vast  tract  of 
desert  country  and  Caramania  on  the  east.  At  the  height 
of  its  glory  the  Persian  empire  included  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
and  Libya,  and  extended  about  2,800  English  miles  in  length, 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and  about 
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Munch,  and  Abraham's  nephew  Lot  and  hifl  ser- 
nati  wen  among  the  captives  that  they  took  with  them  from 
the  aoene  of  strife.    While  on  the  march  homeward  Chedor- 
Jbomer  was  overtaken  and  vanquished  by  the  patriarch  Abra- 
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north,  Elam  or  Susiana  on  the  west,  and  a  Tart 
desert  country  and  Caramania  on  the  east.  At  the  hety 
of  its  glory  the  Persian  empire  included  Asia  Minor,  Egj 
and  Libya,  and  extended  about  2,800  English  miles  in  lenj 
from  the  Hellespont  to  the  mouth  of  the  Indus ;  and  a! 
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1,500  miles  in  breadth,  from  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea 
and  the  Sea  of  Aral  to  the  Persian  Gulf  and  Arabian  Sea. 

The  Persians  are  supposed  to  have  descended  from  Elam, 
the  son  of  Shem ;  and  in  Scripture  they  are  sometimes  de- 
nominated Elamites.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Persians  were 
originally  instructed  in  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  by 
their  progenitor  Elam,  and  that  they  were  recovered  from  cer- 
tain erroneous  opinions  by  the  patriarch  Abraham.  All  this, 
however,  is  mere  conjecture,  and  cannot  be  substantiated. 
The  early  Persians,  however,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  had  a  far  more  refined  and  spiritual  kind  of  faith  than 
the  surrounding  nations.  They  worshipped  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  the  elements  earth,  air,  lire,  and  water.  Their 
priests,  the  magi,  formed  a  powerful  part  of  the  community, 
and  zealously  taught  the  people  to  adore  the  most  striking 
objects  of  nature,  of  which  the  principal,  according  to  them, 
were  the  sun  and  fire.  In  later  times  Zoroaster,  who  was 
born  about  589  b.c,  taught  them  to  look  on  these  as  the 
emblems  of  Auramasda  or  Oromasdes,  a  beneficent  spirit  or 
divinity,  the  author  of  every  tiling  that  was  good,  and  to  con- 
sider the  sun  as  his  noblest  creature,  and  his  immediate  seat 
or  throne ;  and  to  regard  the  element  of  lire  as  the  purest 
symbol  of  the  Divine  Mature.  Opposed  to  this  good  spirit, 
who  was  looked  on  as  the  Lord  and  Giver  of  Life  and  Light, 
wa?  Ahriman,  the  great  principle  of  Evil,  and  the  Lord  of 
Death  and  Night.  A  continual  contest  was  supposed  to  be 
going  on  between  these  spirits,  one  trying  to  benefit  and  the 
other  seeking  to  injure  the  human  race ;  the  former  sending 
blessings  of  every  kind  on  the  earth,  while  the  latter  plagued 
men  with  disease,  war,  famine,  and  every  evil  that  falls  on 
the  human  race. 

The  first  king  of  Elam  mentioned  in  Scripture  is  Chedor- 
htomer,  who  conquered  many  of  the  Asiatic  provinces,  and 
held  the  kings  of  Sodom,  Gomorrah,  Bela,  Admah,  and 
Zeboim  in  subjection  for  twelve  years.    At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  rebelled,  and  Chedorlaomer  and  his  allies  once 
more  marched  against  them.  The  confederate  kings    i  a*  © 
of  the  cities  of  the  plain  were  beaten  by  the  eastern  * 
monarch,  and  Abraham's  nephew  Lot  and  his  ser- 
*iats  were  among  the  captives  that  they  took  with  them  from 
scene  of  strife.    While  on  the  march  homeward  Chedor- 
komer  was  overtaken  and  vanquished  by  the  patriarch  Abra- 
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ham,  and  lost  the  sovereignty  of  the  Pentapolis.  From  this 
period  to  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  the  history  of  Elam  or  Persia  is 
clouded  with  fiction. 

It  is,  however,  probable  that  for  many  years  Persia  had 
been  tributary  to  the  kings  of  Media,  although  it  was  under 
the  immediate  government  of  native  princes  when 
Cyrus,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  came  to 
2,0 '  the  throne.  Cyrus,  who  was  styled  the  Great,  on 
account  of  his  extensive  conquests  and  his  restoration  of  the 
captive  Jews,  was,  according  to  Herodotus,  the  son  of  Cam- 
byses,  a  Persian  grandee,  and  of  Mandane,  daughter  of  Asty- 
ages,  king  of  the  Medes.  The  king  had  dreamt  that  a  son 
of  Mandane  would  achieve  the  conquest  of  all  Asia,  Media 
included,  and  to  prevent  this,  when  the  child  was  born  he 
ordered  him  to  be  taken  from  the  mother  and  exposed  on  the 
mountains.  He  was  saved  by  narpagus,  a  Median  noble  to 
whom  the  king  had  entrusted  the  business,  and  brought  up 
by  the  king's  chief  herdsman.  When  ho  was  twelve  years 
old  the  fraud  was  accidentally  discovered,  and  the  boy  was 
taken  to  the  palace  of  his  grandfather,  and  sent  by  him  to 
his  parents  in  Persia.  It  is  then  alleged  that  the  cruel  way 
in  which  Astyages  punished  Harpagus  for  his  deceit  led  to  a 
conspiracy  among  the  Median  nobles.  The  story  of  the 
king's  dream  was  told  to  Cyrus,  who  was  active,  brave,  and 
ambitious,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  old  enough  he  readily  ac- 
cepted the  invitation  of  the  malcontents  to  march  against  his 
grandfather.  Whether  the  story  is  true  or  not  is  uncertain. 
Most  probably  it  was  invented  to  throw  a  halo  of  romance 
around  the  revolt  of  the  Persians  under  Cyrus,  and  his  seizure 
of  the  Median  throne,  which  took  place  558  B.C. 

Croesus,  the  king  of  Lydia,  anxious  to  retaliate  on  Cyrus 
for  the  dethronement  of  his  father-in-law  Astyages,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  stop  the  growing  power  of  Persia  on  the 
other,  immediately  took  up  arms  against  the  Persian  king, 
and  induced  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Babylon  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  him,  and  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  troops  to 
the  army  that  he  was  gathering.  Too  impatient,  however,  to 
give  his  allies  time  to  make  the  necessary  preparations,  Croesus 
marched  rapidly  into  Cappadocia,  and  took  Pteria;  but  on  the 
unexpected  approach  of  Cyrus,  who  attacked  him  without 
any  decisive  result,  he  retreated  with  equal  haste  to  Sardis, 
whither  Cyrus  followed  him.    A  collision  took  place  on  the 
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plain  before  Thymbra,  a  small  town  near  Sard  is. 
The  battle  was  extremely  bloody,  and  Cyrus  him-  ^ 
self  was  sometimes  in  imminent  danger;  but  at 
length  the  Lydians  gave  way  on  all  sides.    After  this  en- 
gagement, Cyrus  took  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  and  made 
Croesus  prisoner.    After  subduing  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia 
Minor,  Syria,  and  Arabia,  and  extending  his  dominions  and 
securing  his  frontier  northwards  and  eastwards  as  far  as  the 
Caucasus  Mountains,  the  Sea  of  Aral,  the  Jaxartes,  -q- 
and  the  Indus,  he  marched  against  Babylon,  which 
he  reduced  after  a  siege  of  two  years,  and  put  an 
end  to  the  Babylonian  empire. 

About  two  years  after  the  reduction  of  Babylon,  Cyrus 
fixed  his  residence  in  that  city,  and  published  the 
famous  decree  by  which  the  Jews  were  permitted  to    ^  ^ 
return  to  their  native  country.   He  also  restored  all 
the  vessels  which  Nebuchadnezzar  had  brought  from  Jeru- 
salem.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Phoenicia  was  annexed  to 
the  Persian  empire.  Cyrus,  who  was  greatly  beloved  -^q 
by  all  the  nations  that  acknowledged  his  dominion, 
fell  in  an  expedition  against  the  Massagetae,  a  tribe      *  * 
of  Scythians  who  inhabited  the  country  between  the  northern 
part  of  the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Aral.   He  was  buried 
near  his  capital,  Pasargadae,  and  the  tomb  in  which  he  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  laid  may  be  seen  to  this  day  at  Murg- 
haub. 

Cyrus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Cambyses,  who,  soon  after 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  resolved  to  undertake 
in  expedition  against  Egypt,  and  in  that  kingdom  ^  ^ 
committed  great  cruelties  and  devastations.  He  de- 
feated the  Egyptian  king  Psammenitus  in  a  great  battle  near 
Pelusium,  and  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Memphis,  which  he 
took  after  a  brief  but  determined  resistance.  He  spared  the 
life  of  Psammenitus,  but  subsequently  caused  him  to  be 
poisoned  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  recover  his  throne. 
After  the  conquest  of  Egypt,  he  projected  an  expedition 
against  Ethiopia,  and  sent  thither  spies,  who,  under  the 
specious  character  of  ambassadors,  might  procure  information 
relative  to  the  strength  and  political  situation  of  the  country. 
When  the  ambassadors  returned,  the  king  of  Ethiopia  sent  a 
message  to  Cambyses,  reproaching  him  for  desiring  more  than 
his  own,  and  seeking  to  enslave  a  people  that  had  never  in  - 
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jured  him.  The  Persian  king,  whose  temper  was  as  violent 
_9  *  and  dangerous  as  his  rage  was  uncontrollable,  was  so 
exasperated  that  he  commanded  his  army  to  march 
B*c"  immediately  for  Ethiopia,  though  they  were  unpro- 
vided with  any  necessaries  for  such  an  expedition.  But  the 
king  quickly  found  his  troops  in  want  of  provisions,  water, 
and  everything  requisite  ;  and  the  soldiers,  after  eating  their 
beasts  of  burden,  were  obliged  to  choose  one  man  by  lot  out 
of  ten,  to  serve  for  food  to  his  companions.  At  length,  after 
having  sacrificed  the  flower  of  his  army  to  this  undertaking, 
he  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  Thebes  in  Egypt.  He  had  also 
sent  against  the  Ammonians  another  army,  with  orders  to 
burn  the  temple  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  but  his  troops  were  lost 
to  a  man,  and  were  never  heard  of  again,  having  been  over- 
whelmed, it  is  thought,  by  a  sand-storm  in  the  Libyan  Desert. 

Irritated  by  misfortune,  Cambyses  continued  to  perpetrate 
frightful  cruelties  in  Egypt,  and  offered  an  unpardonable  in- 
sult to  the  priests  and  people  of  the  country,  by  killing  a  calf 
which  the  former  asserted  to  be  the  representative  on  earth  of 
the  god  Apis.  He  became  jealous  of  his  brother  Smerdis, 
whom  he  caused  to  be  assassinated  at  Susa  by  his  principal 
favourite,  Prexaspes.  He  had  married  his  sister  Meroe ;  but 
when  she  lamented  the  hard  destiny  of  her  brother  Smerdis, 
he  struck  her  with  his  foot  in  so  brutal  a  manner  as  to  occa- 
sion her  death.  He  shot  an  arrow  through  the  heart  of  the 
son  of  Prexaspes,  to  prove,  as  he  said,  that  wine  did  not  take 
from  him  the  use  of  his  faculties.  He  ordered  Croesus,  the 
dethroned  king  of  Lydia,  who  had  become  a  firm  friend  to 
himself  and  his  father  in  his  captivity,  to  be  executed.  Those, 
however,  who  received  the  orders,  ventured  to  conceal  the 
devoted  prince,  on  the  supposition  that  Cambyses  might  re- 
pent of  his  ill-timed  severity ;  but,  though  Cambyses  was 
glad  the  next  day  to  find  Croesus  still  alive,  he  commanded 
those  who  had  disobeyed  his  orders  to  be  put  to  death. 
Cambyses  was  returning  into  Persia  to  quell  a  revolt  which 
ma  had  been  occasioned  by  Gomates,  one  of  the  magi, 
B  ^  who  pretended  to  be  the  brother  of  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  an  accidental  resemblance  to  him, 
and  had  usurped  the  throne,  when  he  accidentally  received  a 
wound  from  his  sword,  of  which  he  died,  it  is  said,  at  a  place 
called  Ecbatana,  in  Syria. 
The  counterfeit  Smerdis  was  injured  by  his  excessive  pre- 
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cautions.    Cyras  having  formerly  caused  the  ears  -^j 
of  the  magi  to  be  cut  off,  this  mutilation  occasioned  ^7 
a  discovery ;  and  a  conspiracy  of  seven  of  the  prin- 
cipal Persian  grandees  being  formed  against  Gomates,  he  was 
assassinated.    When  the  public  tumults  had  subsided,  the 
conspirators  held  a  council  on  the  kind  of  government  which 
should  be  established,  and  after  some  debate  they  determined 
in  favour  of  monarchy.    They  agreed,  therefore,  to  meet  next 
morning  on  horseback,  at  an  appointed  place  near  the  city, 
and  to  acknowledge  him  whose  horse  first  neighed  as  king  of 
Persia.   This  plan  was  reduced  to  execution ;  and  Darius,  the 
son  of  Hystaspes,  by  a  stratagem  of  his  groom,  obtained  the 
sovereignty. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Cyras  becomes  king  of  I  Annexation  of  Phoenicia 

Persia   B.C.  559      to  Persia,  and  decree 

Cyras  dethrones  Asty-  for  return  of  the  Jews  B.C.  536 

ages,  and  ascends  the  '  Expedition  against  the 

throne  of  Media    „  558  j     Massageto,  and  death 

Crassns,  king  of  Lydia,  of  Cyrus   ,,  529 

defeated  by  Cyras  in  I  Conquest  of  Egypt  by 

the  battle  of  Thymbra  „  548!     Cambyses    525 

1  Usurpation  of  the  throne 
by  the  Magian  Go- 


Cantor*  of  Sardia,  and 
dethronement  of  Crce- 


546 


Conquest  of  Asia  Minor 

by    Cyras  effected 

about   „  543 

Conquest  of  Babylon  by 

Cyras,  and   end  of 

Babylonian  empire  ...   ,,  538 


mates,  and  death  of 

Cambyses    „  522 

Assassination  of  Go- 
mates,  and  accession 
of  Darius  I.  (flys- 
taspes)   ~.   „  621 


2.   DARIUS  L — XERXES. — THE  PERSIAN  INVASIONS  09 
GREECE. — ARTAXERXES. 

521  B.C.  tO  425  B.C. 

Darius  had  scarcely  entered  the  fifth  year  of  his  reign, 
▼hen  he  was  compelled  to  lead  all  his  forces  against 
Babylon,  which  had  revolted,  and  made  great  pre-  RC 
{rations  for  sustaining  a  regular  siege.    After  the 
city  had  been  besieged  for  some  months,  it  was  taken  by  the 
contrivance  of  Zopyrus,  who  cut  off  his  own  nose  and  ears, 
and  pretending  that  he  was  thus  mangled  by  the  Persian 
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monarch  for  advising  him  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  was. 
admitted  into  the  city  by  the  inhabitants.  It  is  almost  need- 
less to  say  that  Zopyrus  took  advantage  of  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  throw  open  the  gates  and  give  admittance  to  the 
Persians. 

Having  settled  the  affairs  of  Babylon,  Darius  undertook 
*  an  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  on  pretence  of 
revenging  the  calamities  which  that  people  had 

B"0,  brought  upon  Asia  about  120  years  before.  By 
means  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  he  transported  his  army  across 
the  Bosphorus,  and  subdued  Thrace ;  and  having  appointed 
his  fleet  to  join  him  at  the  Ister,  or  Danube,  he  also  passed 
over  that  river  into  Scythia.  The  Scythians  avoided  an  en- 
gagement, and  retired  before  him,  laying  waste  the  country, 
and  filling  up  all  the  wells  and  springs,  till  the  Persian  troops 
were  quite  exhausted  with  tedious  and  fatiguing  marches.  At 
last  Darius  resolved  to  abandon  this  wild  enterprise ;  and  re- 
crossing  the  Danube,  he  returned  into  Thrace,  where  he  left 
Megabyzus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  Thracian  tribes ;  and  repassing  the  Bosphorus,  took  up 
his  quarters  at  Sardis  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  to 
Susa. 

Darius,  before  his  return  to  Persia,  appointed  his  brother 
_Q2    Artaphernes  to  the  government  of  Sardis ;  and  a 
^      sedition  happening  soon  after  in  Naxos,  the  chief 
island  of  the  Cyclades,  in  the  iEgean  Sea,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  endeavoured  to  turn  this  to  the  advantage  of  the 
king,  and  to  open  a  free  passage  into  Greece.    The  attempt 
of  subjecting  Naxos,  however,  not  only  proved  abortive,  but 
the  Ionians  openly  revolted  from  Darius  (501  b.c),  and  made 
BOO    preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war  both  by  sea 
^    and  land.    Having  received  a  reinforcement  of 
twenty  ships  from  Athens,  the  Ionians  assembled 
all  their  troops,  sailed  for  Ephesus,  where  they  left  their 
vessels,  and  marching  to  the  city  of  Sardis,  reduced  it  to 
ashes.    The  Persians,  however,  overtook  them  in  their  re- 
treat, and  defeated  them  with  great  slaughter.    The  Athenians 
returned  home,  and  would  not  again  take  any  part  in  this 
war ;  but  their  having  engaged  thus  far  gave  rise  to  that 
contest  between  the  two  nations,  which  finally  terminated  in 
the  destruction  of  the  Persian  empire. 

The  struggle  of  Ionia  against  Persia  lasted  six  years,  and 
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then  Darius,  having  defeated  the  Greek  fleet  off  Lade,  and 
reduced  to  subjection  the  Ionians  and  all  the  islands     .  q- 
on  the  Asiatic  coasts,  appointed  his  nephew  Mardo- 
nius  to  the  command  of  his  forces,  and  ordered  him  B'°' 
to  invade  Greece,  and  take  ample  vengeance  on  the  Athenians 
and  Eretrians,  for  the  destruction  of  Sardis.  Accordingly, 
Mardonius  assembled  his  troops  at  the  Hellespont,  and 
marched  through  Thrace  into  Macedonia,  which  *w 
voluntarily  submitted.    But  the  fleet,  in  doubling 
Mount  Athos,   was  dispersed   and  nearly  de-  B*°' 
stroyed  by  a  tremendous  storm;  and  the  army  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  Thracians,  who  slaughtered  a  great 
number  of  the  Persians.    These  unfortunate  events  obliged 
Mardonius  to  return  into  Asia. 

Darius,  ascribing  the  ill  success  of  this  expedition  to  the 
inexperience  of  Mardonius,  recalled  him,  and  appointed  two 
other  generals  in  his  room,  Datis,  a  Mede,  and  Artaphernes, 
Km  of  the  late  governor  of  Sardis.    But  before  he  ordered 
another  attempt  to  be  made  against  Greece,  he  sent  heralds, 
▼ho,  in  accordance  with  the  Persian  method,  demanded  of 
the  Grecian  states  earth  and  water,  in  token  of  sub-    *  q~ 
mission.    Finding  from  the  treatment  which  the  * 
heralds  experienced  at  Athens  and  Sparta,  that  the      '  * 
Greeks  would  not  easily  submit,  he  commanded  Datis  and 
Artaphernes  to  set  sail  with  a  fleet  of  600  ships  and  500,000 
men,  to  plunder  the  cities  of  Eretria  and  Athens,  to  reduce 
all  the  houses  and  temples  to  ashes,  and  to  send  the  inha- 
bitants in  chains  to  Susa. 

The  Persian  generals  having  taken  Naxus  and  Eretria, 
sailed  to  Attica,  and  were  conducted  by  Hippias,  the  son  of 
Pistrtratus,  to  the  plains  of  Marathon.  The  Lacedaemonians 
were  unable  to  act  against  the  common  enemy  for  some  days, 
on  account  of  a  superstitious  custom,  which  would  not  allow 
them  to  begin  a  march  before  the  full  moon.  The  inhabitants 
of  Platea  furnished  1000,  and  the  Athenians  9000  men ;  and 
this  small  force  marched  to  the  plains  of  Marathon  to  give 
battle  to  the  Persians.  Miltiades  having  assumed  the  com- 
mand of  the  Grecian  troops,  gave  the  signal  for  engaging,  and 
animated  the  Athenians  so  successfully  by  his  words  and  ex- 
ample, that  they  attacked  the  Persians  with  irresistible  fury, 
and,  after  a  sanguinary  conflict,  chased  them  to  their  fleet,, 
and  burnt  several  of  their  vessels.    The  conquerors  found 
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among  the  baggage  marbles  which  the  Persians  had  brought 
to  erect  a  monument  of  their  victory,  and  chains  intended  to 
bind  the  vanquished. 

When  Darius  was  informed  of  the  unsuccessful  return  of 
his  forces,  he  resolved  to  invade  Greece  in  person,  at  the  head 
aqb    of  a  still  more  powerful  army  ;  but  after  spending 
three  years  in  making  preparations  for  this  expedi- 
B'°"    tion,  he  was  compelled  to  march  into  Egypt  (486 
b.g.)  to  put  down  a  revolt  in  that  country,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  sickened  and  died.    This  prince  is  honourably  men- 
tioned in  Scripture  as  a  favourer  of  the  Israelites,  as  a  restorer 
of  God's  temple,  and  a  promoter  of  the  holy  worship  at  Jeru- 
salem.   He  was  endowed  with  many  excellent  qualities ;  and 
the  ancients  commend  him  for  his  wisdom,  justice,  and 
clemency. 

Darius  having  declared  his  son  Xerxes,  who  was  born  after 
his  father's  accession  to  the  throne,  his  successor  in  the  king- 
dom, this  prince  continued  the  preparations  against  Greece  as 
soon  as  the  revolt  in  Egypt  was  completely  subdued  (483  B.C.). 
He  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Carthaginians,  who  were 
to  attack  the  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  who 
raised  an  army  of  300,000  men  in  Spain,  Gaul,  Italy,  and 
Africa.  To  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  former  disaster  which 
befel  the  Persian  fleet,  Xerxes  commanded  a  passage  for  his 
galleys  to  be  cut  behind  Mount  Athos.  He  also  ordered  a 
bridge  of  boats  to  be  laid  across  the  Hellespont  for  the  passage 
of  his  troops  into  Europe. 

Having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  the  Persian 
aqq    monarch  hastened  to  Sardis  in  481  b.c,  and  having 
Rc     spent  the  winter  there,  began  his  march  against 
Greece  in  the  following  spring,  with  an  army  of 
1,800,000  men.    His  fleet  consisted  of  1207  large  ships,  and 
3000  galleys  and  transports,  which  contained  517,610  men; 
so  that  the  whole  body  of  forces  amounted  to  2,317,610. 
This  number  was  so  much  increased  on  the  march  by  such 
nations  as  made  their  submission,  that  Xerxes  arrived  at  Ther- 
mopylae with  2,641,610  men,  besides  servants  and  camp 
followers,  which  raised  the  aggregate  total  to  about  double 
this  number. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Athenians  and  Lacedaemonians, 
abandoned  by  all  the  other  Greeks  except  the  Thespians  and 
Plataeans,  nominated  Themistocles  general  of  the  Athenian, 
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and  Leonidas  of  the  Spartan  forces.  After  various  proposals, 
it  was  at  length  determined  that  Leonidas,  at  the  head  of 
4000  men,  should  hasten  to  defend  the  straits  of  Thermopylae, 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountains  that  divide  Thessaly 
from  Greece,  and  the  only  way  through  which  the  Persians 
<»uld  advance  by  land  into  Attica.  Accordingly,  Leonidas 
marched  thither  with  all  possible  expedition,  positively  deter- 
mined to  stop  the  progress  of  the  invaders,  or  to  perish  in  the 
attempt.  Xerxes  endeavoured  to  corrupt  him  •  but  finding 
his  offers  rejected,  he  sent  a  herald  to  demand  his  arms. 
Leonidas,  in  a  laconic  style,  answered,  "  Come  and  take  them." 
Then  sending  away  all  his  allies,  Leonidas,  with  300  Spartans, 
prepared  to  keep  the  pass  against  the  myriads  of  Persia,  a 
hopeless  sacrifice  as  it  proved,  but  these  warriors,  whose  num- 
ber was  so  small,  resisted  the  attack  of  the  whole  Persian 
army,  till  at  length  they  were  buried  beneath  the  darts, 
arrows,  and  other  missile  weapons  of  their  multitudinous 
assailants. 

News  being  brought  to  Athens  of  the  enemy's  approach, 
Themistocles  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  send  their  wives 
and  children  to  places  of  security ;  to  abandon  their  city  to 
the  Persians ;  and  to  embark  on  board  a  fleet,  which  might 
possibly  yet  arrest  the  victories  of  an  insulting  foe.  Some, 
however,  who  literally  interpreted  the  oracle,  that  "  Athens 
should  be  saved  by  wooden  walls,"  attempted  to  fortify  the 
city  with  boards  and  palisadoes,  but  perceived  their  mistake 
when  it  was  too  late. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Grecian  fleet  was  victorious  over  that 
of  Persia  in  some  partial  engagements,  and  afterwards  com- 
pletely at  the  battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  dispersion  was 
so  general,  and  the  defeat  so  decisive,  that  Xerxes,  afraid  of 
not  being  able  to  preserve  a  single  vessel  to  carry  him  from 
Europe,  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  was  conveyed  into  Asia  in 
a  small  boat    This  success  inspired  the  other  Greeks  with 
new  courage ;  and  they  joined  the  Athenians  and  Lacedae- 
monians in  harassing  the  Persians  on  all  sides.  m~q 
The  army  ventured  a  decisive  battle  at  Platsea  in  * 
Boeotia,  where,  out  of  300,000,  not  50,000  Persians 
escaped.    On  the  same  day,  the  remainder  of  the  Persian 
fleet  was  destroyed  at  Mycale,  a  promontory  in  Asia.  Money 
and  intrigue,  however,  still  preserved  the  Persians  an  influence 
in  Greece,  and  for  a  long  time  assisted  the  efforts  of  their  arms. 
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Soon  after  the  failure  of  the  expedition  against  Greece 
Xerxes  returned  to  Susa,  where  he  abandoned  himself  to  a 
career  of  dissipation  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Before  his 
death  the  Ionians  had  regained  their  independence,  and  Per- 
sian supremacy  in  Asia  Minor  weakened  by  the  victory 
gained  by  the  Greeks  in  the  battle  of  the  Eurymedon,  in 
which  the  Persian  fleet  was  totally  defeated  (466  B.C.).  The 
dissolute  conduct  of  Xerxes  had  long  rendered  him  obnoxious 
to  his  subjects;  and  he  was  murdered  at  last  by  his 

*  chief  favourite  Artabanus,  who  placed  himself  on 
B'0,  the  throne,  and,  to  secure  himself  in  his  new  posi- 
tion, sought  to  destroy  the  sons  of  the  late  king.  Darius,  the 
eldest,  fell  a  victim  to  the  ambition  of  Artabanus,  but  Arta- 
xerxes,  who  was  possessed  of  considerable  strength,  resisted 
an  attack  made  on  him  by  Artabanus  and  some  of  his  friends, 
and  slew  the  usurper  in  the  conflict.  It  is  supposed  by  some 
that  Xerxes  is  the  Ahasuerus  of  the  Scripture  who  married 
the  Jewish  maiden  Esther,  while  others  think  that  it  was  his 
son  Artaxerxes  who  contracted  this  alliance. 

After  attacking  and  defeating  the  adherents  of  Artabanus, 
Artaxerxes,  who  was  called  Longimanus  because  his  right 
hand  was  longer  and  larger  than  his  left,  found  himself  com- 
pelled to  defend  his  crown  against  the  attempts  of  his  brother 
Hystaspes,  who  held  the  government  of  Bactria.  He  sent  an 
army  into  Bactria,  which  had  declared  in  favour  of  Hystaspes; 
and  though  victory  was  doubtful  in  the  first  battle,  Artaxerxes 
was  successful  in  the  second,  and  firmly  established  himself 
in  the  empire. 

In  the  lifth  year  of  this  reign  the  Egyptians,  aided  by  the 
460    Athenians,  and  headed  by  Inarus,  made  a  violent 
B  ^    struggle  for  their  liberty,  but  their  exertions  proved 
ineffectual.    The  Greek  army  and  fleet  in  Egypt 
was  completely  destroyed  in  455  b.c.  ;  but  six  years  after- 
wards the  Greeks  sent  another  expedition  to  Egypt  to  the 
assistance  of  Amyrtaeus  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  and  defeated 
the  Persians  by  sea  and  land  at  Salamis,  in  Cyprus.  Nego- 
tiations were  then  entered  into  at  Susa,  by  which  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Greek  colonies  in  the  west  of  Asia  Minor 
should  hereafter  be  considered  free  of  Persia,  that  no  Persian 
ship  of  war  should  be  permitted  to  sail  to  the  west  of  the 
Cyanean  Hocks  at  the  entrance  to  the  Thracian  Bosphorus,  or 
the  Chelidonian  Islands  off  the  coast  of  Lycia,  and  that  no 
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Persian  general  should  advance  within  three  days'  march  of 
the  Grecian  seas.  The  Greeks  also  bound  themselves  to  make 
no  more  attempts  on  Egypt  and  Cyprus. 

Megabyzus,  the  Persian  satrap  of  Syria,  who  was  indignant 
because  the  mother  of  the  king  had  persuaded  Artaxerxes  to 
crucify  a  prince  to  whom  he  had  promised  pardon,  raised  the 
standard  of  rebellion.    The  difference,  however,  was  adjusted 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  and  Megabyzus  enjoyed  at 
the  Persian  court  his  former  dignities.    Artaxerxes  ti- 
died in  peace,  and  left  the  succession  to  Xerxes  IL, 
the  only  legitimate  son  he  had  by  his  queen,  though  B,c" 
he  had  seventeen  natural  sons,  among  whom  were  Sogdianus, 
Ochus,  and  Arsites. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Capture  and  destruction 

of  Babylon  by  Darius 

I  b.c.  510 

Inrasion  of  Macedonia 

and  Thrace  by  the 

Persians   ,,  514 

Revolt  of  the  island  of 

Naxos   „  502 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in 

the  war  with  Naxos...  ,,  501 
Revolt  of  the  Ionians  ...  ,,  500 
Termination  of  Ionian  re- 
volt, and  defeat  of  the 

Greek  fleet  at  Lade  ...  „  495 
Invasion  of  Greece  by 

MardoniuB,  who  is  de- 
feated by  land  and  sea  492 
Unsuccessful  expedition 

against  Greece  under 

Datis  and  Artaphernes  490 
Revolt  of  the  Egyptians  ,,  486 
Death  of  Darius  I. ,  and 

accession  of  Xerxes  I.  „  485 
Invasion  of  Greece  by 

Xerxes    I.  —  Persian 


fleet  defeated  at  Sala- 

mis  B.C.  480 

Battles  of  Mycale  and 
Plataea.  —  The  Per- 
sians   retreat  from 


Greece    479 

Defeat  of  the  Persians  in 
the  sea  fight  of  the 
Eurymedon,  and  re- 
covery of  indepen- 
dence by  Ionia   466 

Murder  of  Xerxes  I.  by 
Artabanus,  who  as- 
cends the  throne    ,,  465 

Artaxerxes  I.  kills  Arta- 
banus, and  recovers 
his  father's  throne  ...  464 

Revolt  of  Egyptians 
under  Inarus   460 

Defeat  of  Persians  by 
Greeks  at  Salamis,  in 
Cyprus.  —  Treaty  be- 
tween Greece  and  Per- 
sia   ,,  449 

Death  of  Artaxerxes  I  . .   „  425 


3.  INTESTINE  STRIFE  AND  DISORDER  IX  PERSIA.  FOREIGN 

INVASION. 

425  b.c.  to  336  b.c. 

Xerxes  II.  had  worn  the  diadem  only  two  months  when, 
being  inebriated  at  a  public  entertainment,  Sogdianus  seized 
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4£5    an  opportunity  to  assassinate  him.    The  regicide 

rc     was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when,  Ochus 
having  declared  his  intention  of  revenging  the  mur- 
der of  Xerxes,  Sogdianus  was  deserted  by  all  his  subjects, 
and  finally  doomed  to  expiate  his  crimes  by  a  cruel  death. 

Ochus,  being  now  invested  with  supreme  authority,  assumed 
the  title  of  Darius  II.,  and  is  mentioned  by  historians  under 
the  appellation  of  Darius  Nothus,  or  Darius  the  Bastard. 
His  brother  Arsites  endeavoured  to  supplant  him  in  the 
empire  by  the  assistance  of  Astyphius,  the  son  of  Mega- 
byzus ;  but  after  hazarding  three  battles,  Astyphius  surren- 
dered himself  to  the  king,  and  Arsites,  hearing  that  his  col- 
league was  treated  with  great  clemency,  followed  his  example,, 
upon  which  both  the  rebels  were  thrown  into  burning  ashes. 
In  this  reign  the  Egyptians  shook  off  the  Persian  yoke,. 

m  -  a    and  the  Modes  also  revolted.  Darius,  having  settled 

B  c     the  affairs  of  the  rebellious  provinces,  bestowed  the 
supreme  command  of  Asia  Minor  on  his  youngest 
son  Cyrus,  who  was  ordered  to  assist  the  Lacedaemonians 

407  against  the  Athenians.  This  order,  however,  soon 
exposed  the  weakness  of  the  king's  politics ;  for  the 
Lacedaemonians,  after  conquering  the  Athenians, 
subsequently  invaded  the  Persian  provinces  in  Asia.  Darius, 
in  consequence  of  a  charge  of  cruelty  that  had  been  made 
against  Cyrus,  recalled  him  to  court.  The  queen,  however, 
who  was  very  partial  to  Cyrus,  and  possessed  an  absolute 
sway  over  her  royal  consort,  effected  a  complete  reconciliation, 
and  prevailed  on  the  king  to  bequeath  those  provinces  to  her 
favourite  son  which  he  had  recently  appointed  him  to  govern. 

Soon  after  this  Darius  died,  and  left  the  imperial  diadem 
to  his  son  Artaxcrxes,  who  received  the  appellation 

ac  of  Mnemon  on  account  of  his  extraordinary  memory. 
Cyrus  resolved  to  exert  all  his  abilities  to  drive  his 
brother  from  the  throne,  and  having  procured  10,000  Greek 
mercenaries,  marched  into  Babylonia.  He  was  met  on  the 
plain  of  Cunaxa,  about  forty  miles  from  Babylon,  by  his 
brother  Artaxerxes,  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  ready  for 

401    battle.    A-  sanguinary  contest  immediately  com- 

^      menced,  and  Cyrus,  on  seeing  his  brother,  engaged 
him  with  such  fury  as  seemed  to  change  the  battle 
into  a  single  combat.    The  rebellious  prince,  however,  fell  by 
the  swords  of  the  king  and  his  guards.    The  10,000  Greeks, 
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under  the  conduct  of  Xeriopbon,  effected  that  memorable  re- 
treat which  has  always  been  considered  as  a  noble  achieve- 
ment among  military  operations. 

Artaxerxes  made  several  attempts  to  regain  the  lost  supre- 
macy of  Persia  in  Egypt  without  success.    He  waged  con- 
tinual war  with  the  Greeks,  who,  ever  disagreeing  among 
themselves,  were  incapable  of  pursuing  a  fixed  plan  of  opera- 
tions.   Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  invaded  Asia  Minor  for 
the  common  good,  but  was  compelled  by  quarrels  oQ/» 
in  the  Peloponnesus  to  return  before  he  could 
strike  any  effective  blow  against  the  power  of  Per-  *°' 
na,  while  his  fleet  was  defeated  by  the  Persians,  assisted  by 
the  Athenians,  at  the  battle  of  C nidus  (394  B.C.).    At  length 
the  Lacedaemonians,  finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain 
the  war,  sent  Antalcidas  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  gover- 
nor of  Sardis,  on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain.  ^ 
Athens  and  the  other  cities  of  Greece  also  sent  their  ^ 
deputies,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
Antalcidas  basely  surrendered  to  the  Persians  all  the  Greek 
cities  in  Asia  Minor. 

Artaxerxes,  being  freed  from  the  Grecian  war,  turned  his 
arms  against  Evagoras,  king  of  Cyprus,  whom  he  compelled 
to  cede  all  the  cities  of  Cyprus,  except  Salamis,  which  he  was 
allowed  to  hold  as  a  tributary  monarch  under  the  king  of 
Persia.    He  then  resolved  on  an  expedition  against 
the  Caducians,  a  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  a 
mountainous  tract  between  the  Euxino  and  Caspian 
Seas.  The  king  headed  this  expedition  in  person ;  but  it  was 
wholly  unsuccessful,  and  the  Persians  were  only  rescued  from 
impending  ruin  by  a  stratagem  of  Tiribazus,  a  Persian  noble- 


Artaxerxee,  deeming  it  advisable  to  silence  the  contentions 
of  his  sons — he  had  a  hundred  and  fifteen,  of  whom  only 
three,  Darius,  Ariaspes,  and  Ochus,  were  legitimate — re- 
specting the  succession,  permitted  Darius  to  assume  the  title 
of  king  and  wear  the  tiara  even  during  his  life ;  but  these 
honours  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  young  prince,  and 
he  conspired  to  murder  his  father  .with  Tiribazus,  who  was 
offended  with  the  king  for  twice  withholding  from  him  a 
princess  who  had  been  promised  to  him  in  marriage.  The  in- 
gratitude of  Darius,  however,  was  discovered  in  time,  and  the 
conspirators  were  executed. 
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On  the  death  of  Darius  three  of  the  princes,  viz.,  Ariaspes, 
Ochus,  and  Arsames,  became  competitors  for  the  crown. 
Ochus  practised  so  effectually  on  the  credulity  of  Ariaspes 

a-q  that  he  poisoned  himself,  and  Arsames  was  assas- 
w    sinated  by  the  son  of  Tiribazus.    These  acts  of 

B*c*  cruelty  overwhelmed  Artaxerxes  with  such  insup- 
portable grief  that  he  died. 

Conscious  that  his  father's  justice  and  clemency  were  vene- 
rated throughout  the  whole  empire,  and  apprehensive  of  the 
ill  consequences  which  might  result  from  an  immediate  avowal 
of  his  succession,  Ochus,  or  Artaxerxes  III.,  concealed  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  assumed  the  administration  of  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  his  father.  He  caused  himself,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  be  declared  his  successor,  and,  after  ten 
months,  he  published  the  death  of  Artaxerxes  II.  An  insur- 
rection in  several  of  the  provinces  immediately  followed;  but 
the  leaders  of  the  confederacy  disagreeing  among  themselves, 
the  rebellion  terminated  without  any  effusion  of  blood. 
Ochus  no  sooner  possessed  absolute  authority,  than  he  began 
to  fill  his  capital  and  the  whole  empire  with  carnage  and 
misery. 

This  insupportable  tyranny  occasioned  another  rebellion, 
m     under  the  satrap  Artabazus,  which  was  not  quelled 
^  c     without  much  difficulty.    This  revolt  was  scarcely 
terminated,  when  the  Sidonians  and  other  natives 
of  Phoenicia  joined  the  Cypriots  and  Egyptians  in  a  con- 
federacy against  Persia.    By  the  aid  of  his  Greek  generals, 
Artaxerxes  III.  effected  the  reduction  of  Sidon,  and 
^       compelled  all  the  other  cities  to  make  submission. 
He  also  reduced  the  city  of  Jericho,  and  having 
concluded  a  peace  with  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  he  led  his  vic- 
torious troops  into  Egypt,  which  he  completely  subdued 
(350  b.c). 

Having  reduced  all  the  revolted  provinces,  Artaxerxes 
abandoned  himself  to  the  gratification  of  his  depraved  appe- 
tites, and  passed  his  time  amidst  every  species  of  luxury  and 
ooo    voluptuousness.  Bagoas,  an  Egyptian,  to  whom  was 
RC     committed  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  who 
was  indignant  on  account  of  the  insult  offered  to 
his  religion  at  the  subjugation  of  his  country — when  Arta- 
xerxes had  plundered  all  the  Egyptian  temples  and  killed  the 
sacred  bull  Apis — prevailed  on  the  king's  physician  to  ad- 
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minister  to  him  a  strong  poison,  instead  of  medicine.  He 
then  placed  on  the  throne  Arses,  the  youngest  prince,  and 
condemned  all  the  rest  to  death.    But  Arses,  sensible  of  the 
slavery  in  which  he  was  held,  concerted  measures  ««R 
to  free  liimself  from  it.    Bagoas,  therefore,  effected 
his  destruction  in  the  second  year  of  his  reign,  and  ac' 
bestowed  the  imperial  diadem  on  Darius  III.,  Codomannus, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  Darius  Xotlius,  and  at  that  timo 
governor  of  Armenia.    This  j>riiicc,  however,  had  not  long 
enjoyed  the  sovereignty,  when  tho  ambitious  ILgyptian  de- 
termined to  remove  him,  and  with  this  design  provided  a 
deleterious  potion ;  but  Darius,  being  apprised  of  his  danger, 
"impelled  Bagoas  to  drink  tho  poison,  and  thus  established 
h-mself  on  the  throne. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Xerxes  II., 
and  then  his  brother 
.Sogdiaxms   

Accession  of  Darius  II., 
Xothus   

L  ypt  becomes  indc- 
;*ndent  under  Anryr- 
ueus   

Accession  of  Artr.::erxes 
Mnemon  

'iAttlj  of  Cuuaxa,  aiul 
death  of  Cyrus  

Invasion  of  Asia  Minor 
by  Agesilaus,  King  of 
Si^rta  

bjanans  defeated  by 
Persians  and  Athenians 


b.c.  425 

413 

„  -100 
„  3CG 


at  the  sea  fight  of  tho 

Cnidus    b.c.  394 

Persia  regains  the  Creek 

cities  of  Asia  Minor 

by  the  Peace  of  An- 

talcidas    „  SS7 

Accession  of  Artaxerxcs 

III   „  359 

llevolt  and  reduction  of 

Phoenicia,  etc   „  331 

Invasion  anil  subjuga- 
tion of  E.iypt    it  350 

Bagoas   poisons  Arta- 

xerxes  III.,  and  places 

Arses  on  the  throno...  338 
Accession  of  Darius  111., 

Codomannus   ,,  33G 


THE  INVASION  OP  ALEXANDER  THE  G':::.\T,  AND  SULVEKSIOX 
OF  THE  P LILIAN  EMl'lEE. 

30(>  L\C.  t  )  000  IJ.C. 

In  the  s^ond  ye:ir  of  the  ivivjn  of  Darius  TIL,  Alexander 
<Iivat,  king  of  Macedon,  crossed  t'.*^  Hellespont,  and 
p:.— el  inlo  Asia  Minor,  at  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army, 
*ith  the  design  of  revenging  the  injuries  which  Greece  had 
Reived  fr:>m  tho  Persians  (luring  3U0  year.-;.    On  n9/1 

arrival  at  the  Granicus,  he  found  on  the  opposite 
fo&k  a  numerous  Persian  army,  amounting  to 
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100,000  foot,  and  10,000  horse.  Though  Alexander  had  not 
more  than  30,000  foot  and  5,000  horse,  he  crossed  the  Gra- 
nicus  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  and  attacked  with  im- 
petuosity the  whole  Persian  force.  An  ohstinate  conflict  en- 
sued, in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
20,000  foot  and  2,000  horse,  and  in  which  Alexander  ex- 
posed his  life  to  the  most  imminent  danger.  Having  thus 
obtained  a  decisive  victory,  Alexander  besieged  and  took 
Miletus  and  Halicarnassus,  and  received  embassies  from 
several  cities  which  acknowledged  his  authority. 

The  invasion  having  assumed  a  serious  aspect,  Darius  began 

o««    his  march  against  the  conqueror  at  the  head  of  a 
numerous  army,  and  met  him  in  Cilicia,  near  the 

B'c"  city  of  Issus,  where  Alexander  had  drawn  up  his 
troops  in  an  advantageous  position  on  a  narrow  plain.  The 
Persian  monarch,  unable  to  extend  his  front  beyond  that  of 
the  enemy,  drew  up  his  army  in  several  lines,  one  behind  the 
other.  But  the  Macedonians  having  broken  the  first  line,  a 
scene  of  confusion  immediately  followed,  and  the  Persians 
were  completely  defeated.  Darius  retreated  precipitately  to 
the  adjoining  mountains,  where  he  mounted  a  horse,  and  con- 
tinued his  ilight.  In  the  meantime,  the  Greek  mercenaries 
in  the  pay  of  the  Persian  monarch  performed  prodigies  of 
valour,  and  withstood  the  furious  attack  of  the  Macedonian 
army  till  12,000  of  them  were  slain.  Alexander  was  now 
entire  master  of  the  field,  and  of  the  Persian  camp,  in  which 
the  mother,  wife,  and  son  of  Darius,  were  taken  prisoners. 
After  this  battle,  fortune  constantly  favoured  him.  Parmenio 
took  Damascus,  in  which  he  found  an  immense  quantity  of 

«oo    treasure  belonging  to  the  Persian  crown;  while 

Rc  Alexander  himself  occupied  Phoenicia  and  reduced 
Tyre,  after  a  long  siege,  and  received  the  submis- 
sion of  Palestine,  Cyprus,  and  Egypt  ;  and  penetrating 
through  the  desert  of  Libya  to  the  oasis  of  Amnion,  now 
called  Sinah,  was  declared  to  be  the  son  of  the  god  by  the 
oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon. 

In  the  meantime,  Darius,  being  overcome  by  the  kind  and 
tender  behaviour  of  Alexander  towards  his  wife,  his  mother, 
and  his  son,  offered  to  relinquish  all  the  Asiatic  provinces  as 
far  as  the  Halys,  and  all  the  countries  between  the  Hellespont 
and  the  Euphrates,  and  tendered  30,000  talents  for  the  ran- 
som of  his  family.    But  these  proposals  were  rejected,  and 
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Darius  was  required  to  descend  from  his  throne,  and  to  ac- 
knowledge the  king  of  Macedon  as  his  sovereign. 

The  Persian  monarch,  therefore,  having  assembled  a  more 
numerous  army  than  that  which  fought  at  Issus,  prepared  for 
battle  in  a  large  plain,  near  Arbela,  a  city  about  forty  ««i 
miles  south-east  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.    The  Per- 
mans  commenced  the  attack  with  great  fury  and  re-  B,c* 
solution ;  but,  after  an  obstinate  conflict,  they  were  totally 
routed,  and  Darius  was  again  compelled  to  seek  safety  in 
flight,  and  retired  to  Ecbatana. 

Alexander,  having  allowed  his  men  to  recruit  their  strength 
and  spirits  after  the  fatigue  of  the  recent  battle,  marched  to 
Babylon,  and  then  proceeded  to  occupy  Susa.  He  next  ap- 
peared before  Persepolis,  the  ancient  residence  of  the  Persian 
monarchs,  and  set  the  palace  on  Are,  in  retaliation  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  temples  in  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor  by 
the  Persians.  Some  say  that  the  palace  was  fired  at  a  ban- 
quet held  by  Alexander  within  its  walls,  but  whether  by 
design  or  accident  is  uncertain. 

Darius,  who  had  sought  an  asylum  at  Ecbatana,  in  Media, 
had  collected  another  army,  with  which  he  intended 
to  make  a  last  effort.  He  was,  however,  prevented  ^ 
by  Bessus,  governor  of  Bactria,  and  Nabarzanes,  a 
Persian  nobleman,  who  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  him. 
The  conspirators  seized  the  person  of  the  king,  and  binding 
him  with  golden  chains,  shut  him  up  in  a  covered  cart,  and 
retreated  precipitately  towards  Bactria.  They  intended,  if 
Alexander  pursued  them,  to  deliver  up  the  object  of  his  re- 
sentment ;  or  if  they  escaped  the  Macedonian  conqueror,  to 
murder  Darius,  and,  usurping  the  imperial  diadem,  to  renew 
the  war.  When  Alexander  was  informed  of  the  base  designs 
of  Bessus  and  Nabarzanes,  he  left  the  main  body  of  his  army 
under  the  care  of  'Craterus,  and  advanced  with  a  small  body 
of  light  armed  cavalry ;  and  receiving  intelligence  that  the 
Persian  king  was  conveyed  in  a  covered  cart,  and  that  the 
troops  had  acknowledged  Bessus  as  their  general,  he  hastened 
his  march.  As  soon  as  the  king  of  Macedon  came  within 
fight  of  the  enemy,  they  immediately  took  to  flight,  and 
having  discharged  their  darts  at  the  unfortunate  Persian  mo- 
narch, left  him  weltering  in  his  blood. 

Thus  died  Darius  III.,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
the  sixth  of  his  reign,  and  with  him  ended  the  Persian  em- 
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pire,  after  it  had  existed  229  years.  His  temper  was  mild 
and  pacific,  his  government  peculiarly  equitable,  and  his  cha- 
racter unsullied  by  any  of  those  vices  to  which  most  of  his 
predecessors  had  been  addicted. 

On  the  death  of  their  unfortunate  prince,  the  Persian  com- 
manders submitted  to  the  conqueror,  and  were  reinstated  in 
their  former  dignities  and  employments.  Nabarzanes  procured 
a  pardon;  but  the  traitor  Bessus,  who  had  fled  into  Bactria  and 
assumed  the  title  of  king,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Ptolemy, 
afterwards  king  of  Egypt,  about  a  year  after,  and  put  to 
death  as  a  regicide. 

After  the  dissolution  or  partition  of  the  Macedonian  em- 
pire, Persia  passed  under  the  dominion  of  the  kings  of  Syria, 
until  250  b.c,  when  it  became  part  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
and  remained  so  until  about  230  a.d. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Invasion  of  Persia  by 

Alexander  the  Great..  B.C.  334 

Battle  of  the  Granicus. .  „  334 
Persians  defeated  in  the 

battle  of  Issus    „  333 

Persians  again  defeated 

in  the  battle  of  Arbela  „  331 


Destruction  */f  the  great 
city  of  Persepolia  by 
lire    b.c.  331 

Murder  of  Darius  III. 
by  Bessus  and  Nabar- 
zanes, and  end  of  the 
Persian  empire    „  390 


ANCIENT  KIN 

Cyrus  the  Great    B.C.  559 

Cambyscs    ,,  529 

Smcrdis  (a  usurper)   ,,  522 

Darius  I.  (Hyataspes) ...  521 

Xerxes  I   4S5 

Artabanus  (a  usurper)...  ,,  465 
Artaxerxes    I.  (Longi- 

manus   ,,  464 


IS  OF  PERSIA. 

Xerxes  II   B.C.  425 

Sogdianus    425 

Darius  II.  (Nothus)   „  424 

ArtaxerxesII.  (Mnemon)  405 

Artaxerxes  III.  (Ochus)  „  359 

Arses    „  338 

Darius  III.  (Codom an- 
nus)  „  33& 


CHAPTEK  X. 
SYRIA  AND  THE  SYBO-GREEK  EMPIR2. 

1.  ANCIENT  SYRIA  :  ITS  KINGS  AND  KINGDOMS. 

2217  r..c.  to  741  b.c. 

The  ancient  Syrians  were  descended  from  Shem,  the  son  of 
Ifoah,  and  occupied  a  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  lay  be- 
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tween  Mount  Taurus  on  the  north,  the  Euphrates  on  the  east, 
Arabia  Deserta  and  Palestine  on  the  south,  and  Phoenicia 
and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  west,  and  which  extended  from 
33;  to  38°  of  north  latitude.  Though  anciently  parcelled 
into  several  petty  kingdoms,  it  was  divided  in  later  ages  into 
four  principal  states,  viz.,  Zobah,  Damascus,  Hamath,  and 
Geshur. 

Th«  ancient  Syrians  were  noted  for  their  learning  and  arts, 
and  me  at  an  early  age  to  a  high  pitch  of  splendour  and 
opulence.  Their  religion  soon  degenerated  from  that  of  their 
progenitors  into  gross  idolatry.  Their  language  became  a  dis- 
tinct tongue  so  early  as  the  time-  of  the  patriarch  Jacob. 

The  state  of  Zobah  was  situated  along  the  Euphrates,  north 
of  Damascus,  and  extending  towards  Aleppo.    The  kings  of 
Zobah  are  noticed  in  the  Bible  as  having  been  attacked  and 
»I  :eated  in  battle  by  Saul.    These  kings  in  all  probability 
*vre  the  heads  of  the  petty  states  of  Syria,  which  had  formed 
a  coalition  against  Saul  and  the  children  of  Israel,  under 
Ifrhob,  who  was  the  actual  king  of  Zobah.    His  -\^aa 
sen  and  successor,  Hadarezer,  was  a  powerful  and     ^  ^ 
ambitious  prince,  and  remarkable  for  his  unsuccess- 
ful battles  with  King  David.    The  war  terminated  in  the 
t- 1  il  defeat  of  his  forces,  and  the  destruction  of  his  kingdom. 
It  was  at  this  period  Toi,  the  king  of  Hamath,  made  sub- 
miWon  to  David,  and  became  tributary  to  him,  with  the  rest 
of  'Syria. 

Zubah  being  thus  completely  crushed,  Rezon,  the  son  of 
Hia  iah,  left  his  master  Hadadezer,  and  gathered  a  band  of 
men  about  him,  by  whose  aid  he  seized  on  Damascus  and 
made  himself  king  of  it  in  Solomon's  time,  causing  infinite 
annoyance  to  the  Israelites  and  their  king.    By  the  time  of 
Asa,  Syria  had  become  an  independent  kingdom     q -~ 
once  more,  and  Benhadad,  who  then  sat  on  the 
tWne,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Jewish  king 
against  Biasha,  king  of  Israel.    Benhadad  II.  had  scarcely 
afca-nded  the  throne,  when  he  resolved  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  Israel,  which  his  predecessor  had 
commenced.    Haring,  therefore,  assembled  an  in- 
credible number  of  infantry,  cavalry,  and  charioteers,  he 
marched  against  Simaria  :  but  whilst  Benhadad  was  carousing 
in  his  tent,  Aliab,  the  king,  with  a  select  company  of  232 
Joung  men,  fell  upon  the  Syrians,  who  were  seized  with  a 
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panic  terror,  and  fled  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  Benha- 

q„    dad  was  advised  by  his  courtiers  to  levy  another 
w    army,  and  to  hazard  a  battle  on  even  ground.  He/ 

RC'  commenced  with  the  advice,  and  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  100,000  Syrians  were  put  to  the  sword,  and 
27,000  were  crushed  to  death  by  the  falling  of  the  walls  of 
Aphek.    Benhadad  was  obliged  to  sue  for  peace  to  Ahab; 

892         in  tne  reign  of  Jehoram  ho  again  made  war  on 

™      Israel,  and  reduced  Samaria,  to  which  he  had  laid 
siege  to  the  utmost  straits.    The  Syrians,  however, 
were  seized  one  night  with  a  sudden  panic  imagining  they 
heard  the  approach  of  a  large  force,  and  fled  abandoning  their 
camp  to  the  starving  people  of  Samaria. 

Benhadad  was  succeeded  by  Hazael,  one  of  his 
generals,  who  obtained  the  crown  by  the  murder  of 
his  benefactor,  and  who  took  and  pillaged  Jerusa- 

lem,  and  subjugated  Israel  and  Judah.    His  son, 
Benhadad  III.,  suffered  three  successive  defeats 
from  King  Jehoash,  and  lost  all  the  territories  which 
the  Syrians  had  taken  from  Israel  in  his  father's  time. 

Rezin,  their  last  king,  entered  into  a  confederacy  — ^ 
with  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  to  dethrone  Ahaz,  king 
of  Judah.    Ahaz,  however,  obtained  the  assistance 

of  Tiglath-Pileser  II.,  king  of  Assyria,  who  entered 

Bc     Damascus  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  slew 
Rezin  with  the  sword,  and  carried  away  all  his  sub- 
jects into  captivity. 

The  small  kingdom  of  Geshur  is  supposed  to  have  been 
situated  to  the  east  of  Jordan,  north  of  Bashan  and  near 
Mount  Hermon.  Absalom  took  refuge  with  his  grandfather, 
Talmai,  king  of  Geshur,  after  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Amnon.  It  was  therefore  an  independent  state  in  David's 
time,  as  David  and  Talmai  were  connected  by  the  marriage  of 
the  former  to  the  latter's  daughter  Maachah. 

From  this  time  Syria  was  subject  in  turn  to  the  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  Babylonians,  and  Persians,  and,  in  333  B.C.,  fell 
under  the  power  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  became  part  of 
the  Macedonian  empire. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Abraham  j*oos  from  Ur  I  Saul    vanquishes  the 

into  Syria   B.C.  1921  |    king  of  Zobah   b.c.  1087 


THE  GREAT  EMPIRES 

Hadimar,    king  of 

Zobafe,  defeated  by 

David    B.C.  1044 

Damascus  becomes  the 

head  of  Syria  under 

Bern    „  975 

Benhadad  I.  makes  war 

on  Israel    „  940 

Benhadad  II.  defeated 

byjUiab    „  901 

Again  defeated  by  Ahab 

with  great  loss    ,,  900 

Siege  of  Samaria  by 

ftahidadll   „  892 
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Hazael,  king  of  Syria, 

attacks  Israel  and 

Jndah    B.a  884 

Jehoash,  king  of  Israel, 

defeats  Benhadad 

III   „  836 

Rezin    leagues  with 

Pekah,  kins  of  Israel, 

against  Anaz,  king 

of  Judah    742 

Defeat  of  Rezin  by  Tig- 

lath-Pileser  II.,  and 

annexation  of  Syria 

to  Assyria    „  741 


2.  THE  NEW  SYRIAN  EMPIRE. — EARLY  SYRO -GREEK  KINGS. 

323  b.c.  to  223  B.C. 

The  death  of  Alexander  the  Great  in  the  plenitude  of  his 
power  put  an  end  to  the  great  empire  which  he  had  «oo 
ao  rapidly  conquered,  and  his  vast  territories  were     fi  c 
divided  among  his  generals.     In  this  partition 
Egypt  fell  to  Ptolemy  with  Palestine  and  Ccde-Syria,  while 
Antigonus  had  a  great  part  of  Asia  Minor  and  northern  Syria. 
In  the  war  that  ensued  a  new  disposition  was  made,  and 
Seleucus,  another  of  Alexander's  generals,  received  the  pro- 
vince of  Babylon  while  Antigonus  got  possession  of  Susiana. 
An  attempt  made  by  Antigonus  to  dispossess  Seleucus  of 
Babylon  led  to  the  formation  of  a  league  between  Seleucus 
and  Ptolemy  (316  b.c),  and  a  fresh  war  with  Anti- 
gonua,  which  resulted  in  leaving  the  distribution  of  Rc 
territory  much  as  it  was  befuro  the  war  began,  ex- 
cept that  in  addition  to  recovering  Babylon,  Seleucus  ob- 
tained Media  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.    From  this 
period  (312  b.c),  the  era  of  the  Seleucida3  dates;  Seleucus, 
having  firmly  established  his  authority  among  the  Baby- 
lonians, subjected  to  his  new  empire,  Persia,  Bactria,  Hyrcania, 
and  all  the  other  provinces,  formerly  conquered  by  Alexander, 
on  this  side  the  Indus. 

In  301  B.C.  a  fresh  coalition  was  formed  by  Seleucus, 
Ptolemy,  and  Lysimachus,  another  of  Alexanders  generals, 
who  had  obtained  Thrace,  against  Antigonus,  whose  possessions 
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in  Asia  were  now  only  Asia  Minor,  Northern  Syria,*  and 
<*M  Cyprus.  He  was  defeated  by  the  confederates  in 
the  battle  of  Ipsus  and  slain.  Northern  Syria, 
B'c*     Cappadocia,  and  part  of  Phrygia  fell  to  Seleucus, 

who  founded  Antioch  and  made  it  the  metropolis  of  his 

kingdom. 

Ptolemy  I.  Soter,  king  of  Egypt,  by  his  first  wife  Eurydice 
had  a  son  named  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  disinherited, 
as  it  has  been  said,  in  favour  of  Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphus, 
his  son  by  his  second  wife  Berenice,  and  a  daughter  Arsinoe, 
who  married  Lysiniachus,  king  of  Thrace.    Lysandra,  the 
half-sister  of  Arsinoe,  had  married  Agathocles,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Thracian  king,  and  some  unfortunr  »e  dissension  having 
arisen  between  Arsinoe  and  Lysandra,  the  former  prevailed 
on  the  old  king  to  put  Agathocles  to  death.    Upon  which, 
Lysandra,  with  her  children  and  her  brother  Ptolemy  Ce- 
„1     raunus,  sought  the  protection  and  assistance  of 
^       Seleucus,  who  took  the  field  against  his  old  ally. 
Lysimachus  crossed  the  Hellespont,  and  entered 
Asia  Minor.    He  encountered  the  troops  of  Seleucus  at  Curo- 
pedion  in  Phrygia,  and  after  an  obstinate  and  a  bloody  con- 
flict, Lysimachus  was  slain,  and  Seleucus  left  master  of  the 
field.    However,  Seleucus  did  not  long  enjoy  his 
2  g     triumph,  for  he  was  treacherously  murdered  by 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  while  preparing  to  cross  into 
Europe  for  the  purpose  of  subjugating  Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

Antiochus  I.  commenced  his  reign  by  prosecuting  his  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  but  ultimately 
gave  it  up  in  favour  of  Antigonus  Gonatas,  who  married  his 
half-sister  Phila.    His  reign  was  further  distinguished  by 
a  successful  expedition  against  a  body  of  Gauls,  which  had 
settled  in  Galatia.    This  procured  him  the  surname  of  Soter, 
or  Saviour.    After  this  he  became  involved  in  an  unsuccess- 
ful war  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus.    This  monarch, 
after  sentencing  one  of  his  sons  to  death  for  having 
B  c     fomented  a  rebellion,  during  his  absence,  and  no- 
minating his  other  son,  Antiochus,  to  succeed  him 
in  the  throne  of  Syria,  died  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his 
reign. 

#  Under  the  Syro-Grock  empire,  Syria  was  divided  into  three 
parts,  viz.,  Syria  Proper,  Ccele-JSyria,  or  the  Hollow  Syria,  and  Syria 
i'aleatina. 
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Antiochus  IT.  on  ascending  the  throne,  assumed  the  sur- 
name of  Theos,  or  God.    He  engaged  in  a  war  with  Ptolemy 
II.  Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  but  the  strife  was  ended  by 
his  marriage  to  Berenice,  Ptolemy's  daughter,  after  oka 
divorcing  his  first  wife  Laodice.    Arsaces,  a  -valiant  ^ 
Parthian,  roused  to  fury  by  the  oppressive  measures      "  * 
of  Agathoclcs,  governor  of  Parthia  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
excited  a  revolt,  and  eventually  founded  a  new  and  formidable 
empire.    About  five  years  before  the  Parthian  revolt,  Theodo- 
ras, governor  of  Bactria,  had  thrown  off  his  allegiance,  and 
assumed  the  honours  of  royalty.    Antiochus  was  poisoned  by 
bis  wife  Laodice,  whom  he  had  again  received  into    0  -  ~ 
iavoor.    This  woman  placed  on  the  royal  couch  a  Rc 
person,  who,  by  personating  the  dying  monarch, 
prevailed  on  the  Syrian  nobles  to  acknowledge  Seleucus 
Callinicua,  the  son  of  Laodice,  as  their  lawful  sovereign, 
though  the  crown  belonged  to  a  male  infant  of  Queen  Bere- 
nice. 

Seleucus  IT.  Callinicus,  on  his  ascending  the  throne,  pur- 
sued the  unfortunate  Berenice  and  her  son  with  such  unre- 
I-nting  hatred  that  ho  besieged  them  in  an  asylum,  wrhither 
they  had  fled  for  refuge,  and  where  they,  with  all  their 
Egyptian  attendants,  were  inhumanly  massacred.  Ptolemy 
III.  Euergetes,  king  of  Egypt,  revenged  the  murder  which  he 
could  not  prevent  by  seizing  the  cruel  Laodice,  whom  he  con- 
demned to  death.  Afterwards  Seleucus  found  himself  en- 
'rXgpd  in  war  with  his  own  brother,  Antiochus  Hierax,  whom 
be  had  offended  by  refusing  him  the  sovereignty  of  Asia 
Minor.  At  length,  after  a  dreadful  effusion  of  blood,  and 
niany  obstinate  conflicts,  Antiochus  was  totally  defeated,  and 
compelled  to  take  refuge  in  an  enemy's  land,  where  oofi 
be  was  murdered  by  a  band  of  robbers.  Afterwards  B  c 
Seleucus  undertook  an  expedition  against  Parthia, 
and  was  taken  prisoner  by  Arsaces,  and  died  in  captivity, 
tbroogh  a  fall  from  his  horse. 

Seleucus  III.,  the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the  deceased 
prince,  was  called,  in  derision  of  his  mental  and  bodily  weak- 
ness, Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer.  After  a  reign  of  three 
years  he  was  poisoned  by  two  of  his  chief  officers,  when 
niarrhing  against  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  onq 
bid  seized  the  greater  part  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  fi 
down  placed  on  the  head  of  his  brother  Antiochus, 
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who,  on  account  of  his  illustrious  actions,  was  afterwards  sur- 
named  the  Great. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Syria  given   to  Anti- 

gonus  B.c.  323 

Seleucus  becomes  satrap 

of  Babylon   „  316 

Assumes  title  of  King  of 

Babylon  and  Media ...  ,,  312  ; 
Battle  of  Ipsus. — Syria 

assigned  to  Selencns ...  , ,  301 
Murder  of  Seleucus  by 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  ...  „  2S0 
Accession  of  Antiochus 

II.  Thcos    „  261 


Revolt  of  Bactria  under 

Theodotus  b.o.  25S 

Revolt  of  Parthia  under 

Arsaces    „  250 

Death  of  Antiochus  II. 

Thcos,  and  accession 

of  Seleucus  II.  Calli- 

nicus    „  246 

Death  of  Seleucus  II.  in 

captivity    ,p  226 

Death  of  Seleucus  III. 

Ceraunus    „  223- 


3.  FROM  ANTIOCHUS  THE  GREAT  TO  DEMETRIUS  SOTEIL 
223  B.C.  to  150  B.C. 

Antiochus  III.  was  scarcely  settled  on  the  throne  of  his 
ancestors  before  Alexander  and  Molo,  two  of  his  generals, 
who  had  been  entrusted  with  the  government  of  Persia  and 
rto/>    Media,  revolted  from  their  allegiance,  and  endea- 
^       voured  to  establish  themselves  as  sovereigns  in 
*c*     their   respective  districts.     Antiochus  marched 
against  the  insurgents  in  person,  and  defeated  them;  and 
the  two  generals,  who  were  brothers,  in  order  to  elude  the  ven- 
geance of  the  conqueror,  killed  themselves.    Antiochus  then 
began  to  make  preparations  for  an  expedition  against  Ptolemy, 
king  of  Egypt,  who  had  taken  Cade-Syria  and  Palestine, 
and  another  against  his  uncle  Achaeus,  who  had  usurped  the 
sovereignty  of  Asia  Minor.    After  a  war  of  three  years'  dura- 
2|  n    tion,  which  was  ended  by  the  total  defeat  of  Anti- 
c     ochus  at  Raphia,  near  Gaza,  Code-Syria  and  Pales- 
tine were  ceded  to  Ptolemy.    During  tliis  war 
Achrcus,  the  governor  of  Asia  Minor,  had  declared  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  province ;  and,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
with  Ptolemy,  Antiochus  prepared  to  march  against  him. 

Acinous  defended  himself  in  the  city  of  Sardis  for 
ac     upwards  of  a  year  against  two  powerful  armies,  but 
was  at  length  delivered  up  by  the  treachery  of 
some  Cretans,  and  expiated  his  treachery  by  his  death. 
The  war  in  Asia  Minor  being  thus  terminated,  Antiochus 
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made  preparations  for  the  reduction  of  the  Eastern  provinces 
which  had  shaken  off  the  Syrian  yoke.    Accordingly  he- 
marched  into  Parthia,  where  he  obtained  some  sue-    «-  9 
cesses  at  first,  but  found  it  necessary  at  last  to  con- 
dude  a  treaty  with  Arsaces,  by  which  his  indepen-  B'°' 
dence  was  acknowledged.    This  was  followed  by  a  treaty 
with  Euthydemus,  the  king  of  Bactria.    Antiochus  then 
marched  into  India,  and  returned  home  after  re- 
establishing  Syrian  supremacy  in  the  provinces  of  ™^ 
Arachoeia,  Drangiana,  and  Carmania  with  a  reputa-  B,a 
tion  that  began  to  be  formidable  to  the  powers  of  Europe  as 
well  as  to  those  of  Asia. 

At  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  Antiochus  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  depriving  his  successor,  Ptolemy  V.  Epiphanes,  of  hia 
dominions.  The  Syrian  monarch,  therefore,  marched  ^ 
into  Ccele-Syria  and  Palestine,  and  reduced  all  those 
provinces,  with  their  cities  and  dependencies.  This  B*°* 
conduct  gave  umbrage  to  the  Komans,  who,  having  under- 
taken to  protect  Epiphanes,  ordered  Philip  and  Antiochus  to 
withdraw  their  forces  from  the  newly-conquered  provinces. 
Antiochus,  however,  proposed  a  treaty  of  marriage  between 
his  daughter  Cleopatra  and  Epiphanes,  which,  as  he    -  q« 
promised  to  give  up  the  conquered  provinces  by 
way  of  dowry  to  the  young  princess,  was  ratified  c' 
without  hesitation.    In  the  following  year  Antiochus,  assert- 
ing a  right  to  Thrace  by  virtue  of  the  conquest  of  Lysimachus 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  Nicator,  began  to  rebuild  the  city  of 
Lyrimachia,  which  had  been  founded  by  Lysimachus,  on  the 
isthmus  leading  to  the  Thracian  Chersonesus.    The  Komans 
ordered  him  to  desist  from  attempting  to  settle  in  Europe, 
hot  Antiochus,  finding  that  they  confined  themselves  at  the 
time  to  mere  remonstrances,  refused  to  comply  with  their 
d«"^idg,  and  began  to  think  of  war  with  Rome. 

At  this  time  the  Carthaginian  general  Hannibal  placed 
himself  under  the  protection  of  Antiochus,  and  con-    -  q~ 
finned  the  king's  resolution  of  making  war  upon  ^ 
the  Komans.  That  able  general  traced  out  the  plan 
of  an  attack  to  be  made  in  conjunction  with  the  Gauls,  the 
Carthaginians,  their  African  allies,  and  the  discontented  cities 
of  Greece,  whom  the  enemy  of  the  Romans  proposed  to  put 
in  motion.    He  fixed  the  stations  for  the  armies  and  fleets, 
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-with  the  proper  points  of  support,  and  developed  a  general 
invasion  of  Italy,  which  would  have  greatly  embarrassed  the 
Koinans  had  it  been  wholly  adopted,  and  the  operations  been 
speedily  commenced. 

In  the  winter  of  192  b.c,  Antiochus,  having  enlisted  the 
^Etoiians  and  other  Greeks  in  his  cause,  under  the  pretence 
of  liberating  Greece  from  Roman  dominion,  passed  over  into 
Thrace  and  established  his  head-quarters  at  Demetrias,  in  Thes- 
saly.  He  was  successful  at  lirst,  but  was  defeated  at  Thermo- 
pylae in  the  following  year,  and  compelled  to  return  into  Asia. 
Subsequently  one  of  his  fleets,  under  the  command  of  Hanni- 
bal, was  defeated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  another 
under  Polyxenitlas  was  almost  destroyed  in  an  action  off  the 
promontory  of  Myonessus.  After  this  last  disaster  Antiochus 
did  not  observe  his  usual  prudence,  but  hastily  withdrew  his 
forces  from  Lysimachia  and  the  other  cities  of  the  Hellespont, 
and  retired  to  Sardis,  where  he  began*  to  prepare  for  the  de- 
fence of  Asia  Minor.  At  this  time  Antiochus  had  to  contend 
with  Lucius  Scipio,  afterwards  called  Asiaticus  for  his  success 
in  this  war,  and  his  brother,  Fublius  Scipio  Africanus,  under 
whom  the  Eoinans  had  passed  the  Hellespont  and  entered 
Asia.  The  Syrian  monarch  was  seized  with  terror  when  he 
saw  himself  attacked  in  the  centre  of  his  states,  and  his  king- 
dom exposed  to  the  fate  of  a  battle.  Ho  offered  terms  of 
peace,  but,  as  these  were  refused,  he  detennined  to  give  them 
battle  at  once,  and  drew  up  his  forces  near  Magnesia. 

The  conflict  commenced  with  an  advance  of  the  armed 
chariots,  which  Antiochus  ordered  to  cut  their  way  through 
the  enemy's  lines.  These,  however,  were  soon  thrown  into 
confusion  by  Eumenes,  king  of  Pergamus,  and  the  Koman 
cavalry  bore  down  all  before  them.  About  50,000  fell  on  the 
side  of  Antiochus  in  this  engagement  and  the  pursuit  that 
followed.  The  victory  of  the  Komans  led  to  a  disgraceful 
peace,  in  which  Antiochus  was  obliged  to  resign  his  preten- 
sions to  Thrace,  confine  his  authority  to  Asia  to  the  countries 
east  of  Mount  Taurus  and  the  Halys,  pay  the  Romans  15,000 
Euboic  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  deliver  up  Hanni- 
bal and  others,  and  give  twenty  persons  as  hostages  for  his 
sincerity.    The  unfortunate  Carthaginian  poisoned 

J%  c      himself,  and  Antiochus  was  killed  soon  after  by  the 
people  of  Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
who  were  irritated  to  see  the  treasures  of  their  temples  carried 
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away  for  paying  the  Romans.  Ancient  historians  highly 
commend  him  for  his  humanity,  clemency,  and  munifi- 
cence. 

On  the  death  of  his  father,  Seleucus  III.,  surnamed  Soter, 
ascended  the  throne,  and  though  he  retained  the  regal  dignity 
upwards  of  eleven  years,  he  made  a  very  poor  figure,  on  ac- 
count of  the  miserable  state  to  which  the  Syrian 
empire  had  recently  been  reduced.  Ho  was  poisoned 
by  Heliodorus,  who  place  1  the  diadem  on  his  own 
head,  but  who  was  obliged  to  resign  the  crown  to  Antiochus, 
brother  of  Seleucus. 

Antiochus  IV.  assumed  the  name  of  Epiphanes,  or  tlio 
Illustrious;  but  that  title  was  ill  applied,  for  his  conduct 
was  rather  suitable  to  a  lunatic  than  a  sovereign  prince.  A 
war  broke  out  between  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  Antiochus  led 
his  army  into  the  centre  of  that  kingdom,  made  himself 
master  of  Memphis,  and  took  Ptolemy  VI.  Philometor  pri- 
soner.   The  Egyptians  placed  on  the  throne  Philo-    -  ~* 
metor's  younger  brother,  Ptolemy  Physcon.    Anti-  ^ 
ochus  returned  to  Egypt  to  usurp  the  crown  for 
himself,  but  Physcon  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  obtained  the 
mediation  of  the  Romans,  who  interdicted  the  Syrian  monarch 
irom  carrying  on  hostilities  against  Egypt,  on  pain  of  forfeit- 
ing their  friendsliip.    Antiochus,  therefore,  put  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lometor in  possession  of  the  whole  kingdom  except  Pelusium, 
which  he  craftily  retained  in  his  own  hands,  that  he  might 
enter  Egypt  at  any  opportunity.     Philometor  having  con- 
sented to  share  the  crown  with  his  brother  Physcon,  - 
Egypt  was  restored  to  its  former  tranquillity.  Anti-  Rc 
«chus  now  entered  Egypt  for  the  fourth  time,  and 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  annexing  Egypt  to  Syria;  but 
the  Romans  compelled  him  to  renounce  all  his  pretensions 
»nd  withdraw  his  army. 

Antiochus  having  commenced  a  frightful  persecution  of  the 
Jews  in  168  B.C.,  endeavouring  to  compel  them  to  renounce 
their  religion,  and  conform  to  that  of  the  Greeks,  Judea  re- 
volted, and  army  after  army  sent  thither  by  the  Syrian  king 
was  defeated  by  the  Jews  mm  r  Judas  Maccabeus  and  his 
brothers.  The  revolt  of  Judea  was  followed  by  outbreaks  in 
Persia  and  Armenia,  which  were  subdued  by  the 
king  in  person.  The  news  of  the  defeat  of  his 
army  in  Judea  threw  him  into  so  terrible  a  fit  of 
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passion,  that  he  went  raving  mad,  and  died  in  that  condition 
shortly  after. 

This  monarch  left  an  infant  son,  named  Antiochus  Eupttor, 
and  a  nephew  called  Demetrius,  who  was  a  hostage  at  Home. 
On  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Demetrius  applied  to  the  senate 
for  liberty,  and  reminded  them  of  his  indubitable  title  to  the 
crown  of  Syria.  The  Romans,  however,  fearing  that  Deme- 
trius, who  was  of  an  aspiring  genius,  and  extraordinary 
abilities,  might  eventually  become  a  powerful  foe  to  the  re- 
public, declared  in  favour  of  the  young  Antiochus,  who 
ascended  the  throne  as  Antiochus  V.  Soon  after,  Deme- 
trius effected  his  escape  from  Home,  and  spreading  abroad  a 
report  that  he  was  sent  by  the  Romans  to  take  possession  of 
his  hereditary  kingdom,  he  was  proclaimed  king  at  Tripolis, 
received  the  voluntary  submission  of  the  cities  and  fortresses, 
and  caused  Eupator  to  be  put  to  death. 

Demetrius  had  no  sooner  established  himself  on  the  throne, 
than  he  redressed  the  grievances  of  the  Babylonians,     -  *q 
who  gave  him  the  surname  of  Soter,  or  Saviour. 
He  effected  a  complete  reconciliation  with  Rome  ;  B,c* 
but  having  subsequently  given  umbrage  to  the  Romans,  the 
senate  passed  a  decree  in  favour  of  a  young  man  of  low  origin, 
called  Balas,  who  pretended  to  be  the  son  of  Epiphanes,  and 
in  this  character  claimed  the  Syrian  diadem.    Thus  counten- 
anced by  the  Romans,  and  supplied  with  powerful  succours 
from  Egypt,  Pergamus,  and  Cappadocia,  Alexander  advanced 
against  Demetrius,  who  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  com- 
petitor's troops,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign. 
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Death  of  Antiochus  Epi-  I    throned  and  murdered 

phanes,  and  accession  of  |    by  Demetrius    B.C.  162 

Antiochui  V.  Enpator  B.C.  165   Alexander  Balas  usurps 

Antiochm  Enpator  de-  |    the  crown    „  150 


4.  THE  LAST  OF  THE  SELEUCID.E. 
150  B.C.  to  83  B.C. 

Alexander,  having  by  this  victory  made  himself  master  of 
the  whole  Syrian  empire,  espoused  Cleopatra,  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  and  devoted  ^ 
his  time  to  pleasure,  while  the  affairs  of  state  were 
entrusted  to  the  management  of  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  mini- 
ster, called  Ammonius.  Demetrius,  however,  the  eldest  of 
the  deceased  king's  sons,  attempted  the  recovery  of  his  in- 
heritance, and  obtained  possession  of  Cilicia.  Alexander, 
distrusting  the  fidelity  of  the  Syrians,  invited  to  his  assist- 
ance his  father-in-law,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  advanced  to 
his  relief  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army ;  but  Ptolemy,  as- 
serting that  a  design  had  been  formed  against  his  own  life  by 
Alexander,  gave  his  daughter  (the  wife  of  Alexander)  in  mar- 
riage to  Demetrius,  whom  he  promised  to  seat  on  the  throne 
of  Syria.  Alexander  being  defeated  soon  after,  by  Ptolemy 
ind  Demetrius,  escaped  to  Abas,  in  Arabia,  where  he  was 
treacherously  assassinated  by  an  Arabian  chieftain  with  whom 
he  sought  an  asylum. 

Demetrius  II.,  having  firmly  established  himself  in  the 
kingdom  of  his  ancestors,  assumed  the  name  of  Ni-  - 
**tor,  or  "  the  Conqueror."  He  gave  liimself  up  en- 
tirely  to  pleasure  at  first,  and  imprudently  left  the 
▼hole  care  of  the  government  to  his  ministers,  who  alienated 
the  minds  of  the  Syrians  from  their  new  king  by  a  series  of 
cruelties  and  oppressions.    At  length  Tryphon,  entertaining 
thoughts  of  seizing  the  crown,  and  having  got  Antiochus,  the 
«wi  of  Alexander  Balas,  into  his  hands,  arrived  in  Syria  with 
the  young  prince,  and  laid  claim  to  the  crown  as  guardian 
md  protector  of  Alexander's  son.    He  was  joined  by  multi- 
tudes of  disaffected  persons,  who  eagerly  enlisted  under  his 
banners.    An  engagement  ensued,  in  which  Demetrius  was 
overthrown,  and  compelled  to  take  shelter  within  the  walls  of 
Seleucia ;  and  the  Antiochans  declared  for  the  conquerors, 
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and  soon  after  placed  the  young  prince  on  the  throne  as  An- 
tiochus  VI. 

Tryphon,  having  effected  the  first  part  of  his  design  by 
investing  Antiochus  with  the  name  of  a  king,  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  the  Jewish  people,  who  fought  with  irresistible  fury 
on  behalf  of  the  new  sovereign.    However,  Jonathan,  prince 
of  the  Jews,  was  basely  assassinated  by  the  contrivance  of 
lAA.    Tryphon,  and  Antiochus  was  murdered.   The  traitor 
then  seized  the  diadem,  and  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  of  Syria,  in  the  room  of  his  de- 
ceased pupil.    Demetrius  in  the  meanwhile  had  taken  the 
lield  against  the  Parthians,  over  whom  he  obtained  some  ad- 
vantages ;  but,  being  deluded  by  a  treaty  of  peace,  his  per- 
son was  seized,  and  all  his  troops  were  slaughtered.  After- 
wards Mithridates,  king  of  Parthia,  treated  him  with  great 
kindness,  and  gave  him  the  princess  Rhodoguna  in  marriage. 
On  receiving  this  intelligence,  Cleopatra  offered  her  interest 
and  her  hand  to  his  brother,  Antiochus  Sidetes,  the  second 
-  Q£    son  of  Demetrius  Sotcr.    This  prince  no  sooner  ap- 
B  c     pearcil,  than  most  of  Tryphon's  forces  abandoned 
their  posts,  and  joined  Antiochus,  who  proved  com- 
pletely victorious,  and  killed  his  rival  in  the  city  of  Apamea, 
Antiochus  VII.  being  now  established  on  the  throne  of  his 
aneestors,  led  his  troops  against  Phraates,  king  of  Parthia, 
upon  the  plausible  pretence  of  delivering  his  brother  from 
captivity.    He  recovered  all  the  provinces,  except  Parthia, 
which  had  originally  belonged  to  the  Syrian  empire ; 
but  whilst  his  troops  were  separated  and  put  into 
winter  quarters,  tho  inhabitants  of  that  country 
massacred  them  all  in  one  day,  and  Antiochus  perished  in  the 
general  slaughter. 

After  being  thrice  defeated  by  Antiochus,  Phraates  had 
liberated  Demetrius,  and  sent  him  with  a  body  of  troops  into 
Syria;  but  on  the  news  oi'  the  massacre,  he  dispatched  a 
party  of  cavalry  to  bring  him  back.  Demetrius,  however, 
effected  his  escape,  and  recovered  his  crown.  Ho  imprudently 
took  part  in  the  quarrel  between  Ptolemy  Physcon  and  hi* 
divorced  queen,  Cleopatra.  Upon  which  the  former  raised 
up  an  impostor,  called  Alexander,  afterwards  called  Zebinas, 
whom  he  furnished  with  an  army  to  take  possession  of  Syria, 
under  tho  title  of  the  son  of  Alexander  ]*alas.  The  discon- 
tented Syrians,  eager  to  shake  oil  the  yoke  of  Demetrius, 
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flocked  to  the  stranger,  and  unanimously  took  up  arms  against 
their  lawful  sovereign,  who,  on  suffering  a  total  de-    -  «ft 
feat  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Damascus,  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight,  and  sought  refuge  in  Tyre,  where  B'°" 
he  was  treacherously  murdered.  Upon  the  news  of  his  death, 
Cleopatra,  his  first  wife,  was  permitted  to  retain  a  small 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  and  the  rest  devolved  on  Alexander 
IL  Zebinas. 

Seleucus  V.,  the  eldest  son  of  Demetrius  Nicator,  assumed 
the  regal  dignity,  and  was  proclaimed  in  the  provinces  which 
adjoined  to  that  part  of  Syria  held  by  his  mother.  Cleo- 
patra, fearing  that  he  might  revenge  the  murder  of  his  father, 
to  which  she  was  supposed  to  bo  accessory,  put  him  to  death 
with  her  own  hand,  and  recalled  from  Athens  her  other  son, 
Antiochus,  afterwards  Antiochus  VIII.,  who  is  generally 
designated  by  the  surname  of  Grypus,  from  his  -^e 
aquiline  nose,  and  whom  she  declared,  king  of  ^ 
Syria,  but  reserved  all  the  authority  for  herself. 
Ptolemy  Physcon  insisted  that  Zebinas  should  do  homage  to 
him  for  his  new  dominions,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to 
Ej?ypt.  Zebinas,  however,  refusing  his  obedience,  Physcon 
gave  the  princess  Tryphoena  in  marriage  to  Antiochus,  and 
etnt  a  powerful  army  into  Syria.  Zebinas  was  defeated  and 
•ent  a  prisoner  to  Antiochus  VIII.,  who  put  him  to  death. 

Cleopatra,  perceiving  that  her  son  assumed  the  supreme 
authority,  called  to  the  crown  another  son  she  had  by  Antio- 
chus Sidetes,  and  prepared  a  deleterious  potion  for  the  king ; 
hot  Grypus,  being  apprised  of  her  design,  compelled  her  to 
drink  it  herself,  and  thus  preserved  his  own  lite  by  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  woman  whose  unparalleled  crimes  had  been  for  many 
jears  the  scourge  of  Syria. 

lining  the  space  of  eight  years,  Grypus  swayed  the  sceptre 
ia  profound  peace ;  but  at  length,  Antiochus  Cyzi-    -  -  - 
cenua,  his  half-brother,  contended  with  him  for  the  ■ 
*>?ereignty,  and  ultimately  obliged  him  to  divide 
the  empire  between  them  (112  b.c).    Antiochus  IX.  Cyzi- 
c«mu8  reigned  at  Damascus  over  Ccele-Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
while  Grypus  retained  Antioch  and  all  the  other  provinces. 
Antiochus  VI IL,  who  was  assassinated  in  96  B.C.,  left  four 
kwm,  Seleucus,  Philip,  Demetrius  Eukaeros,  and  Antiochus 
Dionysiufl,  and  was  immediately  succeeded  by  Seleucus. 
This  king,  Seleucus  VI.,  surnamed  Epiphanes  Nieator,  at- 
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tacked  Antiochus  IX.,  and  defeated  him  and  slew  him.  He 
was  driven  in  his  turn  into  Cilicia,  by  Antiochns  X.,  sur- 
named  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyzicenus,  and  died  at  the  siege 
of  Mopsuestia,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months  (95  B.O.). 

From  this  point  the  crown  of  Syria  was  frequently  changing 
hands.    Antiochus  X.  retained  the  sovereignty  until  88  ac, 
when  he  was  compelled  to  fly  into  Parthia  by  Philip,  who 
had  long  maintained  an  aggressive  warfare  against  him.  He 
returned  in  86  b.c,  and  an  intestine  strife  raged  for  three 
years,  when  the  Syrians  bestowed  the  crown  on 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  and  the  rival  cousins 
quitted  the  kingdom  to  trouble  it  no  more,  for 
Eusebes  died  the  same  year  in  Cilicia.    Tigranes  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw  his  troops  in  69  B.C.,  in  the  course  of  his 
struggle  with  the  Romans,  and  the  crown  was  seized  by  An- 
tiochus XI.,  surnamed  Asiaticus,  the  son  of  Eusebes.  He 
retained  it  for  the  space  of  four  years,  when  Syria 
^     was  reduced  by  Pompey  to  a  Roman  province,  and 
B*  '    the  dynasty  of  the  Seleucidee  was  brought  to  an 
end,  after  a  duration  of  247  years. 
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5.  PETTY  KINGDOMS  FORMED  IN  VARIOUS  PARTS  OF  A8IA 
DURING  THE  REIGNS  OF  THE  SELEUCIDjE,  ETC. 

ATRO  PATEN  EL 

That  part  of  Media  which  lay  between  Armenia  and  the 
Caspian  Sea  was  defended,  on  the  downfall  of  the  Persian 
aonarchy,  against  the  Macedonians,  by  Atropatus,  who  trans- 
mitted it  to  his  posterity  under  the  name  of  Media  Atropatia, 
or  Atropatene.  Subsequently,  it  was  subject  to  the  Parthians 
tommy  yean. 

BACTRIA,  OR  BACTRIANA. 

Bactria,  which  now  forms  the  south-eastern  part  of  Turkes- 
tan, and  is  now  called  Balkh,  was  anciently  a  large,  fruitful, 
and  populous  country ;  and  was  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  river  Oxus,  on  the  east  by  Asiatic  Scythia,  and  on  the 
aouth  by  Mount  Paropamisus,  now  the  Hindoo  Koosh  Moun- 
tains. The  inhabitants  were  a  brave  and  martial  people,  who 
were  constantly  engaged  in  war,  and  enemies  to  every  species 
of  luxury.  The  Greek  kingdom  of  Bactria  was  founded  by 
Theodotos  in  255  B.C.,  when  he  threw  off  allegiance  to  Antio- 
dn»  IL  of  Syria.  His  successor,  Theodotus  II.,  was  deposed 
in  221  rc.  by  Euthydemus,  who  was  defeated  by  Antiochus 
IH  in  207  B.C.  It  rose  to  its  greatest  prosperity  under 
Eacntides  L,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  181  B.C.,  and  in 
168  B.c  added  part  of  India  to  his  dominions.  He  was 
mawrinited  by  his  son  Eucratides  II.,  in  143  b.c.  Eighteen 
Jean  after  Bactria  was  invaded  and  subdued  by  the  Parthians. 


KINGS  OF 

Tleodotus  I   B.c.  255 

TVodotosH   „  245 

Evthydemus   „  221 

Demetrius   „  200 


BACTRIA. 

Menander    B.C.  196 

Eucratides  I   181 

Eucratides  II   „  143 

10—2 
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EDESSA,  OB  OSEOENE. 

The  province  of  Osroene,  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
north-west  of  Mesopotamia,  the  Padan-aram  of  the  early 
patriarchs,  was  situated  between  Mount  Masius  and  the  Cha- 
boras  on  the  east,  and  the  Euphrates  on  the  west.  It  became 
independent  of  Syria  in  137  b.o.  under  Abgarus,  which  name 
all  its  kings  bore.  One  of  them  who  lived  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  is  said  to  have  sent  a  letter  to  him.  A  translation  of 
it  is  given  by  Eusebius.  It  was  taken  by  Trajan  in  102  A.D., 
but  its  princes  sat  on  the  throne  until  216  a.d.,  when  it  was 
made  a  Roman  colony. 

EMESA. 

The  affairs  of  Syria  being  disordered  by  the  contentions  of 
the  Seleucidse,  Sampsiceramus,  an  Arabian,  seized  on  the 
city  of  Emesa,  which  was  situated  on  the  Orontes,  between 
Apamea  and  Laodicea  Cabiosa,  and  assuming  the  regal  title, 
transmitted  the  sovereignty  to  his  posterity.  The  Arabians, 
under  the  name  of  Iturajans,  possessed  themselves  of  this 
little  territory. 

ADIABENE. 

Adiabene,  which  was  the  principal  province  of  Assyria, 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Calachene,  on  the  east  by 
Apolloniatis,  on  the  south  by  Sittacene,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Tigris.  It  is  celebrated  by  the  ancients  for  its  luxuriant 
fertility,  and  was  finely  watered  by  the  rivers  Adiaba  and 
Diaba,  from  which  it  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
Its  erection  into  a  kingdom  resulted  from  the  intestine  quar- 
rels of  the  Seleucidse,  and  was  so  prudently  established  as  to 
resist  the  utmost  subsequent  exertions  of  Syria.  The  same 
race  of  sovereigns  continued  till  the  reign  of  Sapor  II.,  King 
of  Persia,  who  subdued  Adiabene. 

CHARACENE. 

Characene,  which  was  the  most  southern  part  of  Susiana, 
was  situated  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  between  the  Eulaeus  and 
Tigris,  and  was  seized  by  Pasines,  the  son  of  Sogdonacus, 
king  of  the  neighbouring  Arabs,  during  the  troubles  of  Syria, 
and  erected  into  a  kingdom. 
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ELTMAIS. 

Elymais,  a  province  of  Persia,  situated  between  the  rivers 
Oroates  and  Eulaeus,  was  anciently  divided  into  three  dis- 
tricts, viz.,  Gabiene,  Mesabatene,  and  Carbiana.  The  inha- 
bitants were  a  powerful  and  warlike  people,  inured  to  every 
species  of  hardship,  and  capable  of  defending  their  liberty 
against  a  formidable  enemy.  They  were  never  subjugated 
either  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  or  Parthian  monarchs. 

COMMAGENE. 

This  little  kingdom  was  seized  by  some  of  the  princes  of 
the  Seleucid  family,  during  their  intestine  divisions ;  for  in 
the  reign  of  Antiochus  the  Great,  it  was  subject  to  the  crown 
of  Syria.  Vespasian  deposed  him,  and  again  reduced  his  king- 
dom to  a  Boman  province  in  72  a.d.  Pompey  permitted  its 
long,  Antiochus  L,  to  retain  the  government  when  he  visited 
Syria  in  69  B.C.  It  was  reduced  to  a  Koman  province  in 
14  a.d.,  but  Caligula  subsequently  restored  it  to  its  last  king, 
Antiochus  IV. 

CHALCIDENE. 

During  the  contentions  of  the  Seleucidse,  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Mennaeus,  seized  on  this  fertile  and  pleasant  province, 
▼hich  he  erected  into  a  separate  kingdom.  Being  situated 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Lebanon,  its  position  often  rendered  it 
theatre  of  the  wars  between  the  kings  of  Syria,  Damascus, 
Code-Syria,  Judea,  and  Egypt. 


CHAPTER  XL 
TEE  PA&THIAH  MONARCHY. 

250  b.c.  to  226  a.d. 

1   THE  PARTHIAN  KINGS  FROM  ARSACES  I.  TO  MITHRIDATES  III. 

P-tUTBu,  a  small  district  situated  near  the  south-eastern  corner 
cl  ihe  Caspian  Sea,  and  now  forming  the  chief  part  of  the 
fc'Klera  Persian  province  of  Khorasan,  was  bounded  on  the 
Hoi  tii-west  by  Hyrcania,  on  the  north-cast  by  Margiana,  on 
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the  south-east  by  Aria,  on  the  south  by  Saiangia  and  Sagatha, 
districts  north  of  the  desert,  now  called  the  desert  of  Iran, 
which  lay  between  them  and  Carmania,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  country  of  the  Mardi. 

The  ancient  Parthians  were  originally  a  tribe  of  Scythians, 
who,  being  expelled  from  the  land  of  their  nativity,  took  up 
their  abode  in  this  part  of  Asia.  They  were  a  strong  and 
warlike  people,  and  accustomed,  from  their  infancy,  to  the 
exercises  of  horsemanship  and  archery.  They  were  exceed- 
ingly strict  in  martial  discipline,  and  abstemious  in  diet :  but 
they  paid  no  attention  to  agriculture  and  trade ;  and  their 
morals  were  depraved.  Their  religious  principles  were  much 
the  same  as  those  of  the  Persians.  Their  government  was  an 
absolute  and  unlimited  monarchy. 

Arsaces  L,  the  founder  of  the  Parthian  monarchy,  assumed 
ma  the  regal  dignity  in  the  time  of  Antiochus  IL  Theoe, 
king  of  Syria,  and  acted  with  such  prudence,  that 
'  '  he  not  only  preserved  his  new  dignity  against  the 
force  of  Syria,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  an  empire,  which 
afterwards  counterbalanced  the  overgrown  power  of  the  Ro- 
mans. It  is  said  that  a  quarrel  with  Pherecles,  or  Agathocles, 
the  Greek  governor  of  the  country  under  the  Syrian  king,  on 
account  of  an  insult  offered  to  his  brother  Tiridates,  led 
Arsaces  to  raise  a  rebellion  against  him  in  256  B.C.,  when  the 
governor  was  compelled  to  quit  the  country.  In  250  B.G.  he 
took  the  title  of  king.  Seleucus  Callinicus  attempted  to  re- 
cover the  country,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthians, 
and  died  in  captivity.  This  event  happened  about  237  B.C., 
in  the  reign  of  his  successor,  Arsaces  II.  It  is  improbable 
that  Arsaces  II.  was  the  son  of  Arsaces  I.,  and  it  is  agreed  by 
the  best  authorities  that  his  brother  Tiridates  succeeded  him 
under  this  title,  and  reigned  about  thirty-three  years.  This 
is  uncertain,  however,  owing  to  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
origin  and  growth  of  the  Parthian  empire,  and  the  reigns  of 
the  early  Parthian  kings.  Arsaces  II.  is  said  to  have  died 
214  b.c,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  The  latter  part 
of  his  reign  was  chiefly  spent  in  the  internal  organization  ^f 
his  kingdom. 

On  the  death  of  Arsaces  II.,  the  government  devolved  on 
his  son,  Artabanus  I.,  or  Arsaces  III.,  who  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  brought  on  through  an 
attempt  made  by  the  Parthian  king  to  add  Media  to  hie 
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dominions.  The  result  of  the  war  was  so  far  favourable  to 
Artabanus,  that  Antiochus  acknowledged  the  independence  of 
Parthia.  This  took  place  about  206  B.C.  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Priapatius,  or  Arsaces  IV.,  who  died  205  B.O.,  and 
bequeathed  the  crown  in  his  turn  to  his  eldest  son,  Phraates, 
called  Arsaces  V.  This  last  prince  subdued  the  Mardi,  a 
warlike  people  of  the  east.  He  left  the  kingdom  to  his  bro- 
ther Mithridates  L,  or  Arsaces  VI.,  whose  intrepid  bravery, 
sweetness  of  disposition,  and  insatiable  thirst  of  glory,  ren- 
dered him  peculiarly  dear  to  his  warlike  subjects.  He  is  said 
to  have  reduced  Bactria,  Persia,  Media,  Elymais,  and  several 
other  countries,  and  carried  his  victorious  arms  into  India, 
even  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Alexander's  conquests.  He 
afterwards  made  himself  master  of  Babylonia  and  Mesopo- 
tamia ;  and  his  reign  is  regarded  as  the  epoch  of  the  Parthian 
grandeur.  Mithridates  was  also  an  able  legislator,  as  well  as 
t  great  warrior.  He  conquered  Demetrius  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria,  in  138  B.c,  and  kept  him  in  Parthia  for  many  years  in 
t  state  of  honourable  captivity,  and  gave  him  his  daughter 
Rhodogune  in  marriage. 

Mithridates  I.  died  about  136  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son,  Phraates  IL,  in  whose  reign  Parthia  was  invaded  by 
Antiochus  Sidetes  (129  B.C.),  who  lost  his  life  in  his  chivalrous 
attempt  to  annex  the  country  once  more  to  Syria.  Phraates 
IL,  dying  about  127  b.c,  was  succeeded  by  his  uncle,  Arta- 
l«im8  II.,  a  son  of  Priapatius.  The  chief  event  of  his  reign 
was  a  war  with  the  Scythians,  in  which  he  lost  his  life  about 
124  B.C.,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  years.  He  was  succeeded 
)>y  his  eon,  Mithridates  IL,  called  the  Great,  who,  after  bring- 
ing the  Scythian  war  to  an  end,  undertook  a  successful  ex- 
pedition against  Armenia,  in  which  he  compelled  that  country 
to  make  some  important  concessions  to  Parthia.  In  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  however,  Armenia  made  reprisals  on  Parthia, 
*nd  her  king,  between  93  and  83  b.c,  took  Upper  Mesopo- 
tamia from  her  rival. 

During  this  war  Mithridates  died  (89  b.c).  It  is  supposed 
that  he  was  succeeded  by  a  king  called  Mnasciras,  after  whom 
Qtfn*?  Sanatneces  about  76  b.c.  In  his  reign  the  contest  in 
Asia  Minor  between  the  Romans  and  the  kings  of  Armenia 
and  Pontus,  namely,  Tigranes  and  Mithridates  VI.,  called  the 
Great,  was  at  its  height,  and  although  both  sides  sought  the 
assistance  of  Parthia,  the  king  resolutely  abstained  from  taking 
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any  part  in  the  Mithridatic  war.  His  son  and  successor, 
Phraates  HI.,  who  came  to  the  throne  about  6S  B.a,  did  not 
adopt  his  father's  policy,  but  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Home  in  66  B.C.,  undertaking  to  invade  Armenia  if  the  Ro- 
mans would  guarantee  the  restoration  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
to  Parthia.  Phraates  III.  duly  performed  his  part  of  the 
contract,  but  Pompey  gave  the  western  part  of  Mesopotamia 
to  the  king  of  Armenia,  against  whom  both  the  Komans  and 
Parthians  had  been  fighting.  Hard  words,  mingled  with 
threats  and  menaces,  followed  on  all  sides,  but  ultimately  an 
arrangement  was  made  which  satisfied  the  rival  Asiatic 
monarchs,  and  peace  was  restored. 

Pompey  left  Asia  in  62  b.c,  and  two  years  after  Phraate? 
was  assassinated  by  his  sons  Mithridates  and  Orodes,  and 
succeeded  by  the  former.  Mithridates  III.  succeeded  in  re- 
covering Gordyene,  as  the  western  part  of  Upper  Mesopotamia 
was  called,  from  the  Armenians,  but  his  severity  caused  the 
Parthian  nobles  to  place  his  brother  Orodes  on  the  throne  in 
his  stead,  and  to  give  him  the  subordinate  position  of  governor 
of  Media.  Civil  war  was  provoked  shortly  after  by  an  at- 
tempt of  Mithridates  to  recover  supreme  power  in  Parthia, 
but  this  essay  to  regain  the  throne  only  ended  in  his  defeat 
and  death  about  55  B.C.,  when  Orodes  became  undisputed 
king  of  Parthia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Arsacea  raises  the  stan- 
dard of  revolt  against 
Syria    B.C.  236 

Assumes  the  title  of  king 

as  Arsaces  I.,  about...  250 

Tiridates,  or  Arsaees  II., 
defeats  Seleucus  Calli- 
nicus    237 

Invasion  of  Parthia  by 

Antiochus  the  Great  .  212 

Independence  of  Parth  V„ 
acknowledged  by  An- 
tiochus   „  20G 

Invasion  of  Parthia  hj 
Demetrius  Nieator. — 
He  is  taken  prisoner...    ,,  138 

Invasion  of  Partliia  by 

Antiochus  Sidetes         „   129  i 

IVar  with  Scythia,  and  I 


death  of  the  Parthian 

king,  Artabanus  IV...  B.CL  124 

Mithridates  II.,  called 
the  Great,  invades  Ar- 
menia, about   „  120 

Attack  on  Parthia  made 
by  Armenia,  about  ... 

Death  of  Mithridates  II. 
before  the  close  of 
Armenian  war,  abont 

First  treaty  of  alliance 
between  Rome  and 
Parthia    66 

Assassination  of  Phraates 
III.  by  his  sons  Mith- 
ridates and  Orodes  ...    „  60 

Civil  war  in  Parthia  ter- 
minated by  the  execu- 
tion of  M  i  thridates  III .    „  65 
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2.  PROM  ORODES  1.  TO  ARTABANUS  IV.,  THE  LAST  OP  THE 
ARSACIDJS. 

Orodes  I.  had  not  occupied  the  throne  of  Parthia  a  year 
when  he  was  called  on  to  make  preparations  for  a  Roman  in- 
vasion which  had  been  projected  by  the  triumvir  Marcus 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  had  just  become  proconsul  of  Syria. 
This  war  was  attended  with  a  vast  effusion  of  blood,  and 
proved  extremely  disastrous  both  to  the  Parthians  and  the 
Romans.  At  length,  however,  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
at  Charrhae,  in  which  the  Romans  were  totally  defeated.  Thou- 
sands perished  during  the  retreat,  and  Crassus  himself  was 
killed  in  an  attempt  of  the  Parthians  to  get  possession  of  his 
person,  under  pretence  of  a  conference.  His  head 
was  sent  to  Orodes,  who,  in  derision  of  his  well-  fi 
known  avarice,  is  said  to  have  poured  molten  gold 
into  his  mouth.  The  Parthian  king  took  no  immediate  mea- 
sures to  attempt  to  drive  the  Romans  out  of  Syria,  but  waited 
until  51  B.C.  before  he  sent  his  son  Pacorus  into  that  country 
at  the  head  of  a  large  force.  Nothing  of  importance  was  done, 
and  Pacorus  was  eventually  recalled  in  the  following  year. 

No  fresh  collision  took  place  between  Rome  and  Parthia 
for  some  years.  Julius  Ca?sar  was  meditating  a  Parthian  war 
at  his  death  in  44  b.c,  and  his  murderers  obtained  a  body  of 
horse  from  Orodes,  which  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Philippi. 
The  civil  war  wliich  was  then  raging  among  the  Romans 
seems  to  have  given  the  Parthian  king  an  idea  of  turning 
their  dissensions  to  his  own  advantage.  Syria  was  invaded 
by  Pacorus  and  speedily  reduced,  Antioch  was  taken,  and 
Antigonus  placed  on  the  throne  of  Judaea  instead  of  Hyrcanus, 
*ho  was  deposed  and  carried  prisoner  into  Parthia,  after 
having  had  his  ears  cut  off.  The  losses  of  the  Romans  were 
ultimately  retrieved  by  Marc  Antony,  whose  lieutenant  Ven- 
tidius  recovered  Syria  in  39  B.C.,  and  compelled  Pacorus  to 
withdraw  across  the  Euphrates.  Pacorus  recrossed  the  river 
to  renew  the  contest  for  Syria  in  the  following  year,  but  was 
defied  by  Ventidius,  and  fell  in  the  engagement. 

The  death  of  his  son  overwhelmed  Orodes  with  grief,  and 
he  appointed  Phraates  his  successor,  and  admitted 
kito  at  the  same  time  to  a  participation  of  the  fi 
hupreme  authority.    Phraates  no  sooner  attained  to 
this  height  of  power  than  he  caused  all  his  brothers  to  be  put 
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to  death,  and  attempted  to  dispatch  Orodes  also  by  giving 
him  a  potion  of  hemlock ;  but  that  proving  ineffectual,  he 
smothered  him  in  his  bed,  and  similarly  put  to  death  the 
chief  of  the  Parthian  nobility,  his  eldest  son,  and  the  other 
branches  of  the  royal  family. 

To  elude  the  vengeance  of  this  barbarian,  many  of  the 
Parthian  nobles  emigrated  into  Syria,  and  prevailed  on  Marc 
Antony  to  invade  their  unhappy  kingdom.  The  Romans, 
however,  were  so  extremely  fatigued  by  wearisome  marches, 
and  so  frequently  harassed  by  the  enemy,  that  they  were  re- 
duced to  the  most  pitiable  extremities,  and  narrowly  escaped 
destruction.  The  Parthian  monarch  continuing  to  exercise 
aa  the  most  wanton  cruelties  upon  his  own  subjects, 
^c     the  nobles  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  and,  chasing 

him  from  the  country,  conferred  the  sovereignty  on 
Tiridates,  one  of  their  own  body.    Phraates,  however,  re- 
turned, and  defeating  his  rival  in  a  pitched  battle  by  the  aid 
of  the  Scythians,  recovered  his  paternal  inheritance.  At 
a      length  this  tyrant  was  poisoned  by  his  wife,  that 
B^     her  son  Phraataces  might  ascend  the  throne.  The 

only  points  worthy  of  notice  during  his  reign,  beyond 
those  that  have  been  already  mentioned,  are  the  surrender  of 
the  Roman  standards  taken  from  Crassus  to  Augustus  in  20 
B.C.,  in  order  to  escape  war  and  save  his  throne,  and  the  send- 
ing his  four  sons  to  Rome  to  be  educated. 

Phraataces  had  scarcely  assumed  the  diadem  when  his  sub- 
jects, resolving  to  revenge  the  crime  to  which  he  had  been 
accessary,  rose  in  arms,  and  placed  on  the  throne  one  Orodes, 
who  belonged  to  tho  family  of  the  Arsacid®.  Tliis  prince, 
however,  exhibited  such  a  savage  and  tyrannical  disposition 
that  his  reign  was  suddenly  terminated  by  assassination.  On 
the  death  of  Orodes  II.,  the  Emperor  Augustus  was  requested 
by  the  Parthians  to  send  one  of  the  sons  of  Phraates,  who 
had  been  educated  at  Rome,  to  assume  the  government.  Ac- 
- /»  cordingly  he  sent  them  Vonones,  who  affected  the 
A        Roman  dress  and  manners  so  much  that  the  Pw- 

thians  gTew  weary  of  him,  and  persuaded  Artabanus, 
king  of  Media  Atropatcnu,  to  drive  him  from  the  throne. 
Vonones  at  this  time  was  made  king  of  Armenia  by  the  Ar- 
menians, but  did  not  long  retain  the  crown.  After  being 
twice  dethroned  and  replaced,  in  36  A.D.  and  40  a.d.,  through 
conspiracies  at  home  produced  by  his  severity,  Artabanus  died 
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in  42  A.D.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Vardanes,  who  made 
war  upon  Izates,  king  of  Adiabene,  who  had  greatly  assisted 
in  restoring  Artabanus  to  the  throne  of  Parthia,  after  his 
second  expulsion  from  it  This  was  done  because  Izates  re- 
fused to  give  his  assent  to  a  project  formed  by  Vardanes  of 
conquering  Armenia,  which  would  have  at  once  involved 
Parthia  and  her  tributary  states,  of  which  Adiabene's  was  one, 
in  war  with  Rome.  The  war  with  Izates  was  brought  to  a 
hasty  termination  by  a  revolt  of  the  Parthian  nobles,  who 
caused  Vardanes  to  be  assassinated,  and  bestowed  the  crown 
on  hia  brother  Gotarzes. 

This  king  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  sovereignty  than  he 
begin  to  exercise  every  species  of  cruelty  upon  his  ^ 
subjects.  His  reign,  however,  was  short,  and  he 
was  succeeded  by  Vonones,  governor  of  Media,  who  A*D# 
vat  in  some  way  connected  with  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae. 
On  the  death  of  this  last  prince  the  government  devolved  on 
bis  son  Volagases,  who  maintained  a  bloody  war  against  the 
Roman*  on  account  of  the  crown  of  Armenia,  which  he  had 
bestowed  on  his  brother  Tiridates.  This  prince,  after  several 
riossitudes,  retained  the  crown  of  Armenia,  after  having  done 
homage  to  Nero  for  it  as  his  superior.  It  is  supposed  that 
Volagases  L  died  about  78  a.d.,  but  that,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  reign,  the  empire  was  not  altogether  under  his 
role,  but  that  another  king  ruled  in  Hyrcania,  where  a  suc- 
cessful revolt  had  taken  place  about  58  a.d.  Volagases  I.  was 
ueceeded  by  Pacorus,  who  is  said  by  some  writers  to  have 
been  his  son.    Of  this  prince  little  is  recorded  in  liistory. 

Chosroes,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  succeeded  him,  and  soon 
farod  himself  involved  in  war  with  Kome.    Pacorus  had  in- 
▼•ded  Armenia  about  100  b.c,  and  placed  on  the  throne  of 
Ait  country  his  son  Exedares.     To  revenge  this  insult, 
Tnjtn,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Dacian  war,  marched  into 
tbe  East,  recovered  Armenia,  made  himself  master    -  -  * 
°f  Mesopotamia,  pursued  his  route  to  Babylon  and     a  ^ 
C*eiphon,  and,  assembling  the  principal  lords  of 
^tbia,  bestowed  their  crown  on  Parthamaspates,  a  piince 
connected  with  the  family  of  the  Arsacidae.    On  the  retntat 
°f  Tnjan,  however,  the  Parthians  recalled  Chosroes,    -  -  „ 
■Bd  chased  Parthamaspates  from  the  throne  ;  and     ^  ^ 
Trajan's  death,  in  the  following  year,  Assyria 
Mesopotamia  were  given  up  to  Chosroes  by  Hadrian,  and 
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the  Roman  troops  withdrawn  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Eu- 
phrates.   After  a  very  long  reign,  Chosroes  was  succeeded  by 

1 30  Volagases  II.,  who  is  said  by  some  to  have  been  bu 
son,  but  by  others  is  supposed  to  have  been  reigning 

A,D*  over  some  part  of  eastern  or  northern  Parthia  from 
the  accession  of  Pacorus,  and  to  have  obtained  the  whole 
kingdom  at  the  death  of  Chosroes.  His  reign  was  marked  by 
no  event  of  importance,  and  at  his  death  in  149  a.d.  his  son, 
Volagases  III.,  ascended  the  vacant  throne.  This  monarch 
invaded  Armenia  in  161  a.d.,  and  placed  Tigranes  on  the 
throne  in  room  of  Sorcmus,  the  vassal  king  acknowledged  and 
supported  by  Eome.  This  led  to  a  war  with  Borne,  and 
Socemus  was  replaced,  and  the  Parthians  defeated  and  driven 
across  the  Euphrates  in  163  a.d.  The  Eoman  general  Avidius 
Cassius  conquered  Mesopotamia  and  entered  Media,  Western 
Mesopotamia  was  surrendered  to  Eome,  and  two  years  after 
the  war  was  brought  to  a  close,  though  not  before  the  Eomans 
had  suffered  severely  from  a  pestilence  which  had  broken  out 
in  Eabylon,  and  which  the  army  carried  with  it  into  Italy  on 
its  return.  Volagases  III.  died  in  191  a.d.,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Volagases  IV.  This  prince  invaded  Western 
Mesopotamia,  and  massacred  the  Eoman  garrisons  in  that 
country  (196  a.d.);  and  the  Eoman  Emperor  Severus  imme- 
diately marched  against  him  to  punish  him  for  his  temerity. 
Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  on  the  Tigris,  was  taken 
(197  a.d.),  and  Volagases  compelled  to  fly.  The  result  of  the 
war  was  the  loss  of  Adiabene  to  Parthia.  The  king  survived 
his  defeat,  and  retained  his  crown  for  some  years,  as  he  did 
not  die  until  209  a.d. 

After  the  death  of  Volagases  IV.  the  accession  to  the 
throne  was  disputed  by  his  two  sons,  and  the  empire  seems  to 
have  been  divided  between  them,  Artabanus  IV.  becoming 
supreme  in  the  western  provinces,  and  Volagases  V.  in  the 
eastern  districts.  A  civil  war  ensued,  but  about  215  a.d.  the 
former  acquired  the  ascendancy,  and  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Eomans  as  the  kiug  of  Parthia.  Hardly  had  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  kingdom  when  the  Emperor  Caracalla, 
desirous  of  signalizing  himself  against  the  Parthians,  sent  am- 

n-ic    bassadors  to  demand  his  daughter  in  marriage. 

A  This  was  readily  granted,  and  the  king,  being  in- 
formed that  the  emperor  was  coming  to  solemnize 
the  nuptials,  went  out  to  meet  him,  with  the  chief  of  the 
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Parthian  nobility,  all  unarmed,  and  habited  in  splendid 
dresses,  This  peaceable  train  no  sooner  approached  the 
Roman  troops  than  they  were  attacked  with  the  utmost  fury, 
and  Axtabanus  himself  was  compelled  to  save  his  life  by  a 
precipitate  flight.  On  account  of  this  exploit,  the  base  Cara- 
calla  assumed  the  surname  of  Parthicus.  Axtabanus  swore  irre- 
concilable hatred  to  the  perfidious  emperor,  and  inspired  the 
whole  nation  with  the  same  spirit  of  vengeance.  An  army 
was  hastily  gathered  together,  and  Artabanus  was  already  in 
the  field  when  Caracalla  was  murdered  (217  a.d.).  His  suc- 
cessor Macrinus,  however,  sent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  in- 
censed Parthian  with  the  death  of  Caracalla,  and  to  propose 
terms  of  peace ;  but  the  Parthian  king's  demands  were  more 
than  the  Romans  could  bring  themselves  to  grant,  and  the 
contending  forces  met  at  Nisibis.  A  battle  ensued,  which 
lasted  for  three  days ;  the  Romans  were  totally  defeated,  and 
Macrinus  was  compelled  to  purchase  peace  at  a  heavy  price. 

Soon  after  this  (220  a.d.)  the  weakness  of  the  Parthian 
monarch,  after  the  struggles  and  internal  dissensions  caused 
by  rebellions  of  members  of  the  royal  family  against  the  king, 
inspired  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  tributary  king  or  governor 
of  Persia  under  the  Parthians,  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  the 
sovereign  power.    He  raised  a  numerous  body  of  adherents, 
ind  after  three  great  battles  Artabanus  was  defeated,  aac 
«nd  fell  on  the  field  of  battle.  Thus  was  the  empire  ^ 
restored  to  the  Persians,  after  they  had  been  subject 
to  the  princes  of  Parthia  for  the  space  of  475  years.  Ardshir 
was  the  grandson  of  a  Persian  named  Sassan,  and  the  founder 
of  the  dynasty  of  the  SassanidaB,  which  was  so  called  from  th© 
name  of  his  grandfather. 
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Trajan  invades  Parthia, 
and  takes  Mesopota- 
mia  a.d.  114 

Recovery  of  Mesopota- 
mia by  Volagases  IV.    ,,  196 

Invasion  of  Parthia,  and 
occupation  of  Adiabene 
by  Severus   „  197 

Caracalla's  treacherous 
attempt  on  Parthia  .. .    ,,  215 


Battle  of  Nisibis,  and 
defeat  of  the  Bo- 
mans   A.B.  617 

Rebellion  of  Ardahir,  or 
Artaxerxes,  king  of 
Persia   „  220 

Defeat  and  death  of  Ar- 
tabannsIV.— The  Par- 
thian empire  brought 
to  an  end    „  295 


THE  ARSACIDJS,  OR  KINGS  OF  PARTHIA. 

All  the  kings  of  Parthia  assumed  the  name  of  Arsacea;  the  Roman 
numeral  prefixed  to  each  name  denotes  his  number  under  this  title. 


I.  Arsaces   

.  B.C. 

256 

II.  Tiridates 

247 

III.  Artabanus  I. 

i » 

214 

196 

V.  Phraatea  I. 

9% 

181 

VI.  Mithridates  I.  .. 

*» 

174 

VII.  Phraatea  11. 

ff 

136 

VIII.  Artabanus  II.  .. 

It 

127 

IX.  Mithridates  II... 

If 

124 

X.  Mnasciras  (?)    , . 

If 

89 

XI.  Sanatraces   

»» 

76 

XII.  Phraates  III.  .. 

>» 

68 

XIII.  Mithridates  III.. 

»! 

60 

XIV.  Orodesl. 

»» 

55 

XV.  Phraates  IV. 

l» 

37 

XVI.  Phraataces 

ft 

2 

XVII. 
XVIII. 
XIX. 
XX. 
XXI. 
XXII. 
XXIII. 
XXIV. 
XXV. 
XXVI. 
XXVII. 
XXVIII. 
XXIX. 
XXX. 


OrodesII.  (!) 
Vonones  I.  (?) 
Artabanus  III. 

Vardanes  

Gotarzes   

Vonones  II.  ... 
Volagases  !.... 

Pacorua  

Chosroes   

Volagases  II... 
Volagases  III. 
Volagases  IV. 
Volagases  V.  ) 
ArtabanusIV.  \ 
Artabanus  IV. 
sole  king  


A.D. 


4 

10 
16 
42 
46 

01 
52 
78 
106 
136 
146 
161 

206 
216 


The  successions  of  the  kings  and  the  dates  of  accession,  as  given  in 
Rawlinson's  14  Sixth  Great  Oriental  Monarchy,"  have  been  followed 
closely  in  the  above  brief  account  of  the  Parthian  monarchy. 


CHAPTER  XII. 
THE  PERSIAN  EMPIRE  UHDEB  THE  SAStAVIDX. 

226  a.d.  to  652  a.d. 

1.  FROM  ARTAXERXES  I.  TO  HORMISDAS  III. 

Immediately  after  the  subversion  of  the  Parthian  empire, 
Artaxerxes  ascended  the  throne,  assumed  the  pompous  title 
of  King  of  kings,  and  asserted  his  right  to  all  the  provinces  of 
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Parthia  which  were  now  tinder  the  authority  of  Roman  gover- 
nors. He  sent  ambassadors  to  Home,  who,  being  «qn 
admitted  to  an  audience  of  the  emperor,  addressed 
him  as  follows :  — "  The  great  king,  Artaxerxes,  com-  A'  * 
mands  the  Romans  and  their  sovereigns  to  evacuate  Syria  and 
all  Asia  Minor,  and  to  restore  to  the  Persians  all  the  countries 
on  this  side  of  the  ^Egean  and  Pontic  Seas,  which  they  claim 
in  right  of  lawful  inheritance."  This  insolent  demand  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  Severus,  who,  ac- 
cording to  one  account,  attacked  and  defeated  Artaxe:::es,  and 
wrested  from  him  several  of  his  provinces.  Another  and  more 
reliable  story  is  that  the  Romans  were  defeated  by  Artaxerxes, 
but  that  the  Persians  were  so  much  weakened  by  the  conflict 
that  Artaxerxes  did  not  dare  to  follow  the  Romans  in  their 
retreat  beyond  the  confines  of  his  own  dominions.  After 
■waring  the  sceptre  with  great  reputation  for  the  space  of 
fourteen  years,  Artaxerxes,  or  Ardshir  I.,  as  he  is  called  by 
Persian  writers,  resigned  the  crown  to  his  son  Sapor,  or  Shah- 
poor  L 

Sapor,  who  was  equally  famous  for  his  personal  strength 
tad  mental  abilities,  was  of  a  fierce,  cruel,  and  untractable 
disposition.    His  dominions  were  invaded  by  the  Emperor 
Gordian  HL  about  243  a.d.,  when  Mesopotamia  was  recovered 
from  the  Persians.    Subsequently  to  this  Sapor  conquered 
Armenia,  expelled  the  Romans  from  Chan-has  and  qro 
Niatria,  and,  forcing  them  back  to  the  west  of  the 
Enphrates,  regained  possession  of  Mesopotamia.  He 
wis  then  attacked  by  the  Emperor  Valerian,  whom  he  took 
prisoner,  and,  having  treated  him  with  unparalleled  indignity, 
Med  him  to  be  flayed  alive,  as  the  story  goes,  and  hung  up 
ju*  akin  in  a  Persian  temple.    Sapor  then  marched 
into  8yria  and  Cilicia,  took  Antioch,  and  even  en-  ^ 
toad  Asia  Minor;  but  in  his  retreat  the  army  expe-    A'  ' 
riencsd  heavy  losses  from  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  Arab 
*ad  8yrian  cavalry  of  Odenathus,  the  ruler  of  Pal-  ~n 
B*yii  (262  KO.y.  Sapor,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-two  ^* 
Jvra,  was  assassinated  by  some  of  the  nobles  of  his 
co&rt,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas,  or  Hormoux. 

This  prince  was  of  a  pacific  disposition,  and,  refusing  to  in- 
fetfa*  in  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  died  in  peace,  giro 
*jW  a  reign  of  one  year  and  ten  days.    His  son,  * 
'UiBes  L,  called  by  the  Persians  Bahrain  I.,  and    **  ' 
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sumamed  "  the  Beneficent,"  enjoyed  the  regal  dignity  about 
four  years,  without  being  disturbed  by  the  Romans,  or  at- 
tempting to  extend  the  limits  of  his  empire,  and  died  in  277 
n.  c. 

Varanes  II.  was  a  spiritless  and  un warlike  prince.  The 
ooo    Emperor  Cams  invaded  Persia  in  his  reign,  and  it 
a^     was  in  vain  that  Varanes  resorted  to  negotiations  to 
stop  his  progress.    JSelcucia  and  Ctesiphon  were 
taken  by  Cams,  when  he  died  through  being  struck  by  light- 
ning in  his  tent  (283  a.d.),  as  it  is  said,  and  the  Romans  then 
retired.    Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  reign,  Tiridates,  the 
rightful  king  of  Armenia,  who  had  been  brought  up  at  Borne, 
returned  to  his  native  country,  in  consequence  of  the  people 
revolting  against  the  Persians.    A  struggle  ensued,  in  which 
neither  side  seemed  to  have  gained  any  decided  advantage. 
The  king  died,  and  his  sons  Varanes  III.  and  Raises,  or 
NaYsi,  commenced  a  civil  war  for  the  crown. 

The  eldest  son  of  Varanes  II.  occupied  tho  throne,  if  ho 
nq4     may  be  considered  to  have  reigned  at  all,  for  four 
A^     months,  and  his  supporters  being  defeated,  the  tiara 
was  seized  by  his  brother  Xarses,  a  prince  of  great 
abilities  and  resolution.    He  reduced  several  places  of  im- 
portance in  Mesopotamia,  but  his  progress  was  checked  by 
Galerius,  who  defeated  him  in  two  engagements,  and  followed 
him  to  the  centre  of  his  own  kingdom.    The  Persian,  how- 
ever, had  the  address  to  retrieve  his  credit  by  a  successful 
at  tuck,  and  effectually  revenged  his  recent  losses ;  but  Gale- 
oqq    lius,  obtaining  tho  command  of  another  army, 
^     hastened  to  expiate  his  disgrace,  and  completely 
defeated  Narses,  who  was  obliged  to  conclude  a 
dishonourable  peace,  and  surrender  Mesopotamia,  Kurdistan, 
and  other  Persian  provinces.    Ho  died  in  tho  ninth  year  of 
his  reign  (303  a.d.),  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormis- 
das  II.,  who,  according  to  the  Persian  historians,  began  to 
reign  with  cruelty  and  oppression,  but  afterwards  rendered 
himself  dear  to  his  subjects  by  his  just  and  generous  conduct. 
He  died  just  before  the  birth  of  his  son  Sapor  II.,  who  was 
proclaimed  immediately  after  he  was  born  (310  B.C.). 

Sapor  II.  was  a  zealous  assertcr  of  tho  dignity  of  the  Per- 
sian crown,  and  endeavoured  to  unite  all  the  provinces  of  the 
ancient  empire  under  his  authority.  At  tho  instigation  of 
the  magi,  he  commenced  a  violent  persecution  against  the 
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Christians.  He  invaded  Yemen  in  326  a.d.,  and  then  formed 
a  scheme  for  the  elevation  of  himself  and  his  successors  to  the 
supreme  dominion  of  the  East.  The  disorders  which  took 
place  in  the  Eoman  empire,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign, 
gave  him  an  opportunity  of  re-annexing  to  his  own  dominions 
those  provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors. 
He  began  to  renew  the  old  struggle  with  Borne  in  337  a.d., 
and  besieged  Nisibis,  in  Mesopotamia,  unsuccessfully  in  338, 
346,  and  350  a.d.  He  defeated  the  Eomans  under  Constan- 
tras  EL  at  Singara  in  348  a.d.  The  war  was  continued  for 
many  years,  negotiations  for  peace,  which  were  attempted 
more  than  once,  proving  fruitless,  and  in  358  Sapor  invaded 
Mesopotamia  and  took  Amida,  and  in  the  following  year  Sin- 
gara and  Bezabde. 

Julian  had  no  sooner  obtained  possession  of  the  Eoman 
empire,  than  he  determined  to  crush  the  power  of  Persia.  He, 
therefore,  marched  into  the  dominions  of  Sapor,  but  ogo 
being  obliged  to  abandon  his  intention  of  laying  J* 
akge  to  Ctesiphon,  he  determined  to  retire  to  the  A*  * 
Tigris,  on  which  he  had  a  fleet  of  transports  laden  with  pro- 
visions.  At  this  juncture  he  was  joined  by  a  Persian  noble- 
man, who  advised  him  to  burn  his  fleet,  and  return  home 
northwards  through  Assyria  by  a  safe  route,  which  he  would 
point  out  to  him.  Julian  imprudently  followed  the  advice, 
and  thus  led  his  forces  into  the  most  imminent  danger.  His 
troops  were  soon  surrounded  by  the  whole  Persian  army,  and 
hiving  struggled  for  some  time  with  the  intense  heat,  want  of 
provisions,  and  scarcity  of  water,  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
by  the  greater  part  of  the  Persian  cavalry,  who  fought  with 
great  resolution,  and  continued  the  combat  till  Julian  was 
mortally  wounded.  Sapor  improved  the  opportunity,  and 
obtained  an  advantageous  peace  of  the  new  Emperor  Jovian. 
He  afterwards  occupied  Armenia  and  Iberia  (366  a.d.),  but 
did  not  long  retain  the  former. 

This  restless  and  ambitious  monarch  was  succeeded  by  a 
prince  called  Artaxerxes  L,  who  occupied  the  throne  «g- 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  rightful  heir.    He  lived  in 
tmity  with  the  Romans,  and  enjoyed  the  regal  dig- 
nity about  four  years,  when  Sapor  III.,  the  son  of  Sapor  II., 
^covered  his  dominions.  He  was  killed,  whether  by  accident 
<*  design  it  is  uncertain,  by  the  fall  of  his  tent,  after  a  reign 

rather  more  than  Ave  years.    Varanes  IV.  succeeded  his 
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401 

A.D. 


brother  Sapor  III.,  and  governed  his  subjects  with  harshness 
for  about  eleven  years,  when  he  was  shot  with  an  arrow  by 
someone  who  escaped  discovery. 

Isdigertes  I.,  or  Yezdijerd  I.,  the  son  of  Varanes  IV.,  is 
said  to  have  been  a  cruel  and  tyrannical  monarch. 
He  reconquered  Armenia  in  412  A.D.,  and  reigned 
about  twenty-one  years.    He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Varanes  V.    In  his  reign  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  a  Chris- 
*<y%    tian,  who  set  fire  to  a  Persian  temple,  renewed  the 
£    war  with  the  Romans  (422  a.d.).    The  Persian 
"   monarch  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  Saracens, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  defeats  which  he  experienced  from 
the  Romans,  he  rendered  even  victory  disadvantageous  to  the 
enemy.    The  Christians  having  performed  some  disinterested 
acts  of  benevolence  and  charity,  Varanes  granted  them  many 
important  favours.    He  was  excessively  fond  of  hunting,  and 
died,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-three  years,  by  falling  into  a  pit, 
out  of  which  ho  could  not  get,  and  where  his  body  was  found 
after  life  was  extinct.    According  to  the  Persian  writers  he 
was  succeeded  (444  a.d.)  by  his  son  Isdigertes  IL,  surnamed 
"  the  Soldier's  Friend,"  who  carried  on  a  war  with  the  Greeks 
462    °*  *ne  ^astcrn  empire,  and  died,  after  a  reign  of 
A  ^     eighteen  years,  famous  for  his  bravery  and  wisdom. 
He  left  the  crown  to  his  second  son,  Hormisdas 
III.,  who  was  dethroned  by  his  brother  Peroses,  or  Firouz, 
after  a  reign  of  one  year. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Ardshir  I.,  or 
Artaxerxes  a.d.  226 

Annexation  of  Mesopo- 
tamia to  Persia  by 
Sapor  I   „  258 

Capture  and  execution 
of  the  Roman  Empe- 
ror Valerian  by  Sapor  „  260 

Invasion  of  Persia  by  the 
Emperor  Cams  in  the 
reign  of  Varanes  II.  . .  „  282 

Invasion  of  Persia  by 
Galerius,  who  is  de- 
feated by  Narses   „  297 

Defeat  of  Narses,  and 
surrender  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, &o.,  to  Rome..  „  298 


Invasion  of  Yemen  by 
Sapor  II  a.d.  326 

War  with  Rome. — First 
siege  of  Niaibis   ,»  33& 

Defeat  of  the  Romans 
under  Constantius  II. 
at  Singara   „  34ft 

Recovery  of  Mesopota- 
mia by  Sapor  II  ,  396 

Invasion  of  Persia  by 
Julian.  —  His  death 
and  renewal  of  peace  „  363 

Annexation  of  Iberia  ...  „  366 

Armenia  conquered  and 
annexed  by  Isdiger- 
tes I   „  412 

Successful  war  against 
Romo   429 
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3.  FROM,  PRROSBS  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  PERSIA  BY  THE 
8ARAGENS. 

Poroses,  as  he  was  called  by  the  Greeks,  or  Firouz,  as  ho 
was  called  by  his  countrymen,  was  of  a  restless  and 
turbulent  disposition.    Being  incensed  against  the 
Turkomans,  or  "White  Sheep,"  he  marched  an  army  A*D* 
into  their  country ;  but  they  cut  off  his  retreat,  and  obliged 
him  to  swear  that  he  would  never  more  invade  them.  Poro- 
ses, however,  assembled  his  forces,  and  marched  a 
second  time  towards  the  northern  frontiers ;  but  the  *^ 
Turkomans,  rushing  unexpectedly  upon  him,  slew      '  * 
tad  took  captive  most  of  his  army,  and  put  him  to  death. 

The  nobles  bestowed  the  crown  on  a  son  of  Firouz,  who 
wis  called  by  the  Persians  Palash,  but  whom  the  Greeks 
catted  Valens.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  virtuous  and  compas- 
sionate disposition,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years,  fell  a 
victim  to  the  oppressive  cares  of  government.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Cavades,  or  Kobad,  another  son  ^ 
of  Poroses,  who  had  remained  in  exile  while  his 
brother  was  on  the  throne.  He  undertook  to  alter  the  consti- 
tution of  the  kingdom,  and  issued  an  edict,  which  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  nobles  that  they  deposed  him,  and  be- 
stowed the  diadem  on  Zambades,  a  near  relative  of  Peroses. 
The  new  king  was  equally  just  and  compassionate,  zealous  for 
the  rights  of  the  crown,  and  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  his 
subjects ;  but  Cavades,  making  his  escape  out  of  prison,  re- 
possessed himself  of  the  throne,  and,  after  putting  out  the 
eyes  of  Zambades,  threw  him  into  close  confinement. 

Cavades  being  pressed  for  the  payment  of  a  certain  loan, 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Turkomans,  requested  the 
Emperor  Anastasius  to  advance  the  money  on  interest ;  but 
this  being  refused,  the  Persian  monarch  made  a  -12 
sudden  irruption  into  Armenia,  laid  the  inhabitants 
under  heavy  contributions,  and  reduced  the  im- 
portant fortress  of  Armida,  afterwards  Diarbekr,  on  the 
Tigris.    Cavades,  however,  was  defeated  by  Justin,  who  was 
afterwards  emperor ;  and  the  Turkomans  having  invaded  his 
territories,  he  was  obliged  to  march  against  them,  after  con- 
cluding a  truce  with  the  Greeks  for  twenty  years.  Cavades 
died  about  530  a.d. 
On  the  death  of  Cavades,  his  son  Chosroes  I.,  called  by 
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the  Persians  Nushirvan  I.,  and  surnamed  "the  Just,"  ascended 
-A**    the  throne,  in  conformity  to  the  will  of  his  father. 

Hostilities  had  been  recommenced  between  the  By- 
A*D*  zantines  and  Persians  before  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
and,  as  soon  as  this  emperor  came  to  the  throne,  he  ordered 
Belisarius  to  advance  against  the  enemy.  A  battle  was  fought 
at  Dara,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated ;  but  Chosroes 
subsequently  retrieved  this  reverse  at  Callinicum,  though 
Belisarius  prevented  him  from  gaining  any  advantage  from 
his  victory.  Peace  was  concluded  in  533  a.d.  The  Persian 
nobility,  perceiving  that  Chosroes  possessed  a  restless  and  tur- 
bulent disposition^  endeavoured  to  transfer  the  sceptre  into 
the  hands  of  a  more  tractable  prince ;  but  the  king,  being 
apprised  of  his  danger,  caused  all  the  conspirators  to  be  put 
to  death. 

Chosroes,  receiving  a  message  from  the  king  of  the  Goths, 
relative  to  the  augmentation  of  Justinian's  power,  commenced 
fresh  hostilities  against  the  Romans,  and  reduced 
the  city  of  Antioch,  and  several  other  important 
*    places.    Whilst  the  sword  of  the  Persian  monarch 
was  bathed  in  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  and  his  coffers  wen 
abundantly  replenished  with  the  spoils  of  conquered  cities, 
Belisarius  led  a  numerous  army  into  the  Persian  territories  in 
541  and  542  a.d.,  but  gained  no  advantage  from  either  cam- 
paign.   Subsequently  Chosroes  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
Lazi,  a  tribe  of  Colchis,  and  subdued*  great  part  of 
^    their  country.    The  Persians,  however,  were  ulti- 
mately defeated  and  compelled  to  retire  in  556  a.d. 
by  the  Byzantines,  who  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Lazi.    In  5G2  a  treaty  was  made  between  the  Persians  and 
the  Byzantine  emperor,  by  which  the  latter  and  his  successors 
were  bound  to  pay  to  the  Persian  king  30,000  pieces  of  gold 
yearly  to  abstain  from  further  attacks  on  the  Eastern  empire. 
The  tribute  was  withheld  by  Justin  II.,  and  Chosroes  took 
possession  of  Syria  in  572,  and,  when  Justin  abdicated,  con- 
cluded a  truce  for  three  years  with  his  successor,  Tiberius  IL 
In  579  Chosroes  again  invaded  the  Eastern  empire,  but  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  at  Melitene.    He  was  so  deeply 
affected  with  his  ill  success  that  he  sickened  and  died. 

579        Chosroes  I.  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Hormisdas 
A  D '    IV.,  who  beiug  of  a  cruel  and  obstinate  disposition, 
was  ill  able  to  soothe  the  public  troubles,  or  heal 
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the  wounds  of  the  empire.    His  ridiculous  curiosity  rela- 
tive to  future  events,  his  haughty  and  forbidding  carriage, 
and  his  impolitic  mode  of  conduct  towards  foreign  princes, 
were  prominent  traits  in  his  character.    Believing  in  the 
assertions  of  some  old  diviners,  he  regarded  the  generality  of 
bis  subjects  as  a  rebellious  race.    His  contumelious  Mft 
treatment  of  the  Eoman  ambassadors  occasioned  a 
new  war,  which  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  A*D" 
both  parties,  the  Persians  and  the  Byzantines  having  gained 
a  great  victory  at  Solaion. 

Varanes,  a  Persian  general,  having  roused  the  jealousy  of 
the  Persian  monarch  by  his  victories  over  the  Turkomans, 
Hormisdas  took  occasion  of  a  reverse  which  he  experienced  to 
send  him  a  woman's  garment,  and  threaten  the  vanquished 
troops  with  decimation.  This  insult  roused  the  resentment 
of  the  army,  and  inspired  the  leaders  with  the  thought  of 
dfr*tif>g  a  revolution.  The  popular  tumults  soon  increased, 
Slid  Hormisdas  was  dethroned  by  Varanes.  The  unfortunate  mo- 
narch being  heard  in  his  own  defence,  recommended  his  younger 
son  Hormisdas  as  his  successor,  in  preference  to  his  elder  son 
Chosroes.  The  assembly,  however,  at  the  instigation  of 
Varanes,  caused  his  son  Hormisdas,  and  the  prince's  mother, 
to  be  cat  in  pieces ;  and  ordered  the  eyes  of  the  deposed 
monarch  to  be  put  out  with  a  hot  iron. 

Chosroes  II.  ascended  the  throne,  and  on  his  un- 
happy  father  reproaching  him  with  baseness  and 
cruelty,  he  caused  him  to  bo  beaten  with  cudgels 
till  he  died.    But  whilst  the  king  was  taking  measures  for 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  power,  Varanes  advanced  at  the 
seid  of  his  troops,  and  effected  a  counter-revolution,  and 
Chosroes  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  palace,  and  seek 
aafcty  in  a  precipitate  flight.    Varanes  took  possession  of 
Ctesiphon,  and  affected  the  greatest  humanity,  beneficence, 
and  condescension ;  but,  on  his  assuming  the  royal  ornaments 
st  a  solemn  festival,  the  sparks  of  discontent  were  blown  into 
an  open  flame,  and  the  nobles  attacked  the  palace  in  the  dead 
of  night    Varanes  and  his  attendants,  however,  slew  most  of 
the  assailants,  but  those  who  escaped  fled  towards  Media  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  forces  for  the  dethroned  monarch. 
Chosroes  obtaining  the  assistance  of  the  Byzantines,  de- 
,  the  army  of  Varanes  at  the  battle  of  Balarath,  and  re- 
himself  of  the  crown.    When  he  found  himself 
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firmly  established  in  the  supreme  dignity,  he  laid  aside  all  the 
foreign  customs,  which  he  had  adopted  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  Romans,  and  assumed  the  state  and  behaviour  of  a 
-     Persian  monarch.    On  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
™~    Mauritius,  in  602  a.d.,  he  took  up  arms  against  the 
"    Romans.    Such  was  his  success,  that,  in  nine  years, 
he  plundered  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Phoenicia, 
Armenia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  and  all  the 
country  as  far  as  Chalcedon.    He  also  ravaged  Judea ;  pil- 
laged the  city  of  Jerusalem ;  and  sold  ninety  Christians  to 
the  Jews,  who  put  them  all  to  death.    These  extraordinary 
j»f  £    conquests  inducing  him  to  make  an  expedition  into 
d     EgyP^  ne  reduced  Alexandria  and  all  the  country 
'    towards  Libya,  and  added  the  empire  of  Africa  to 
that  of  Asia. 

The  Emperor  Heraclius,  afflicted  by  the  sight  of  those 
horrid  cruelties  which  marked  the  progress  of  the  Persians, 
sent  ambassadors  to  offer  peace  on  any  terms  that  were  not 
absolutely  dishonourable  ;  but  the  haughty  conqueror,  elated 
with  his  acquisitions,  dismissed  them  with  the  following 
message :  "  Tell  your  master  that  I  will  not  accede  to  any 
terms  of  accommodation,  till  he  and  his  subjects  shall  con- 
sent to  renounce  their  crucified  God,  and  worship  the  sun, 
the  great  god  of  the  Persians."    Indignant  at  this  answer, 

622  Heraclius  marched  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army 
against  the  self-sufficient  monarch,  who  was  de- 
feated in  several  battles,  and  finally  deposed  and 
murdered  by  his  son  Siroes,  or  Shirouieh,  about  628  a.d. 

Siroes,  having  ascended  the  throne  of  Persia,  concluded  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  Heraclius ;  but  he  was  murdered  by  one 
of  his  generals  after  he  had  worn  the  crown  about  twelve 
months.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ardshir  or  Artaxerxes 
III.,  who  was  assassinated  in  the  seventh  month  of  his  reign 
by  Sarbas  or  Shahriar,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Persian 
forces.  Sarbas  held  the  supreme  power  for  about  two  years, 
and  was  finally  assassinated  about  631  a.d.  Complete  an- 
archy seems  to  have  followed  his  death,  several  princes  and 
princesses  being  mentioned  as  having  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  during  the  ensuing  year.    At  last  Isdigertes  IIL,  or 

g«o  Yezdijerd  III.,  a  grandson  of  Chosroes  II.,  was 
D  raised  to  the  throne  when  only  fifteen  years  of  age. 
The  reign  of  this  prince  was  short  and  unhappy. 
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In  636  A.D.  the  Persians,  under  his  general  Rustam,  were  de- 
feated at  Cadesia  by  the  Saracens,  in  a  terrible  battle,  which 
is  said  to  have  lasted  four  days.  In  637  they  occupied 
Ctesiphon,  and  Isdigertes  withdrew  to  Media.  Step  by  step 
the  followers  of  Mahomet  asserted  their  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Persia,  and  Isdigertes,  betrayed  by  a  body  of 
Turkish  mercenaries,  fell  in  battle  in  651  a.d.,  in  the  nine- 
teenth year  of  his  reign.  In  him  the  royal  line  of  Ardshir 
was  brought  to  a  close,  and  with  his  death  terminated  the 
Persian  empire,  which  had  maintained  a  glorious  existence 
for  about  four  centuries  and  a  quarter. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Conflicts  with  the  Tur- 
komans.   Defeat  and 

death  of  Poroses        a.d.  483 

1 1,  refuses  to 
Cavades  with 
money,  and  the  Per- 
sian king  invades  Ar- 


War  with  Eastern  em- 
pire :  Chosroes  I.  de- 
feated at  Dara  

Peace  negotiated  be- 
tween Constantinople 
and  Persia  by  Belis- 
arins   

Invasion  of  Syria  by 
Chosroes  

War  with  the  Lazi  of 
Colchis   

Persians  driven  out  of 
Colchis  by  the  Lazi 
and  Byzantine  troops 

Syria  invaded  and  occu- 
pied by  Chosroes  : 
Capture  of  Dara  

Senewed  invasion  of 
Eastern  empire  "  by 
Chosroes,  who  is  de- 
feated at  Mclitene... 


„  512 

„  630 

„  533 

„  MO 

„  650 

„  566 

„  672 

„  679 


Persians  defeated  by  the 

Eastern  troops  at  So- 

laion    A.D.  686 

Revolt  of  Varanes  and 

dethronement  of  Hor- 

misdasIII   „  589 

Invasion  of  Syria  and 

capture  of  Antioch  by 

Chosroes  II   „  611 

Palestine  conquered  by 

Chosroes  II   „  614 

Egypt  and  part  of  Asia 

Minor  conquered  by 

the  Persians   616 

Invasion  of  Persia  by  the 

Byzantine  Emperor 

Heraclius    ,,  622 

Murder  of  Chosroes  II. 

by  his  son  Siroes  or 

Snirouieh    ,,  628 

Invasion  of  Persia  by 

the  Saracens :  Battle 

of  Cadesia   „  636 

Death  of  Isdigertes  II. 

the  last  of  the  Sassa- 

nidsB,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  Persian 

empire  by  the  Sara- 
cens  651 


KOTOS  OP  THE  DYNASTY  OP  THE  SASSANIDiE. 

Artaxerxes  {Ardshir)  I.  A.D.  226  I  Hormisdas  (Hormovz)  I.  A.D.  272 
Kapor  [Shakpoor)  I  ,  240  |  Varanes  (Bahram)  I.  ...   „  273 
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Varanes  {Bahram)  II....  a.d.  277 

Varanes  {Bahram)  III.    „  294 

Narses  (Narai)                ,,  294 

Hormisdas(f/ormous)II.  303 

Sapor  (Shahpoor)  II.  ...    „  310 

Artaxerxes  (Ardihir)  II.    „  381 

Sapor  {Shahpoor)  III....    „  385 

Varanea  (Bahram)  IV.    „  390 

Isdigertes  {Yezdijerd)  I.  401 

Varanea  (£aAraro)  V  ,  421 

IsdigerU* (Yezdijerd)  II.  „  444 
Hormisdas  (i/6rmot*z) 

IU  ,  402 

Peroaea  (Firouz)               „  463 


Valena  (Pahuh)   A.D.  488 

Cavades  {Kobad)   „  492 

Chosroea  {Nttrshivan)  I.  „  500 

Hormiadaa  (Hormom) 

IV   tf  679 

Choaroea  (Nurthivan)  IL  „  589 

Siroea  {Shirouieh)   „  028 

Artaxerxes  (Ardshir) 

HI  ,  028 

Sarbaa  {Shahriar)   „  028 

Anarchy  and  several  mo- 
narch^ on  the  throne, 

from    „  081 

Isdigertes(r«2(ft;W)III.  M  088 


*#*  The  words  in  Roman  show  the  Greek  names  of  the  P« 
kings,  and  the  words  in  italics  their  Persian  names. 


CHAPTER  XUL 
GABTHAOE  AND  THE  STATES  OF  NORTHERN  APEIGA. 

1.  CARTHAGE  AND  THE  CARTHAGINIANS. 

Carthage,  which  was  the  capital  of  Africa  Propria,  and 

which,  during  so  many  years,  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the 

world  with  Bome,  was  founded  by  the  Phoenicians, 

who,  under  the  conduct  of  Dido  or  Elisa,  landed  on  ™~ 

the  coast  of  Africa,  and  fixed  their  habitations  at 

the  bottom  of  a  gulf,  on  a  peninsula,  near  tho  spot  when 

Tunis  now  stands.    Of  all  the  grandeur  which  adorned  this 

city,  not  a  vestige  now  remains ;  and  the  once  omnipotent 

Carthage  lies  buried  under  the  ruins  of  its  own  walls. 

Dido  was  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king,  Mettinus,  and 
married  her  uncle  Acerbus  or  Sichseus,  the  priest  of  Melcarth, 
and  a  Tyrian  noble  of  high  rank  and  great  wealth,  Her 
brother  Pygmalion  murdered  Sichseus  in  order  to  obtain  poo- 
session  of  his  riches,  but  Dido  managed  to  escape  with  thenv 
and  accompanied  by  several  Syrians,  who  obtained  wives  at 
Cyprus  on  their  way,  sailed  to  Africa,  where  she  founded 
Carthage. 

The  colony  prospered  and  increased  so  much  in  population, 
strength,  and  wealth,  that  at  one  time  the  Carthaginians  pos- 
sessed the  greatest  part  of  Spain,  Sicily,  and  the  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  besides  their  establishments  in  other 


t 


Stood: 
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o£  distress,  burnt  at  once  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
1  most  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Roman  god*  under 
man*  names. 

The  commodities  of  their  own  produce,  with  which  the 
Cgxthagiiiians  supplied  other  nations,  were  wheat,  fruits  c£  * 
every  kind,  wax,  honey,  oil,  and  skins  of  beasta.   Their  chief 
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ooamtries  tat  the  support  and  extension  of  their  trade.  Bat 
their  immediate  territory  round  them  consisted  only  of  what 
now  forms  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  or  very  nearly  so.  Utica, 
'which  had  been  previously  founded  by  the  Syrians  about 
1165  B.C.,  was  reckoned  next  to  the  capital,  and  next  to  that 
Hippo  Begms. 

It  xa  supposed  that  monarchy  was  the  original  government 
of  Carthage,  and  the  period  of  its  assuming  the  form  of  a  re- 
public is  unknown.    The  governing  body  consisted  of  two 
suffetes  or  chief  magistrates,  who  corresponded  in  rank  and 
power  with  the  consuls  at  Borne ;  a  council  of  elders,  con- 
sisting of  thirty  members  including  the  suffetes,  elected 
annually,  and  a  senate  of  one  hundred  members,  whose  term 
of  office  was  at  first  prolonged  for  an  indefinite  period,  possibly 
for  life    The  council  of  elders  initiated  measures,  and  the 
•enate  passed  them  as  laws,  if  its  members  approved  of  them. 
This  senate  appears  to  have  been  split  up  into  committees  of 
ire,  to  which  all  matters  were  referred  before  being  brought 
before  the  full  house.    By  the  means  of  these  committees  the 
lenate  ultimately  secured  all  administrative  functions,  and 
became  possessed  of  more  power  than  the  higher  council.  All 
power  was  supposed  to  emanate  from  the  people,  all  members 
of  the  council  and  senate  being  elected  by  the  popular  vote, 
Wt  this  was  nullified  by  the  bribery  and  corruption  exercised 
tj  the  wealthy  Carthaginians.    In  time  of  war  the  command 
\  the  field  was  entrusted  to  a  general  appointed  by  the  coun- 
1  of  elders.    His  term  of  office  lasted  as  long  as  it  was  requi- 
te.   He  was  accompanied  in  the  field  by  two  or  more  elders, 
bo  watched  his  conduct  and  reported  on  it.    If  unsuccessful, 
was  a  common  thing  for  the  senate  to  order  him  to  be 
tared  and  put  to  death. 

The  deities  of  Phoenicia  were  worshipped  by  the  Carthagi- 
ns;  and  at  Carthage,  the  detestable  custom  of  offering 
Idien  to  Baal-Sainon,  a  deity,  who  was  supposed  to  be 
am,  and  burning  them  in  honour  of  him,  remained  in 
•  for  a  long  time.    The  superstitious  Carthaginians,  in 
t  of  distress,  burnt  at  once  two  hundred  in  number.  They 
ad  most  of  the  Egyptian,  Greek,  and  Eoman  gods  under 
r  names. 

is  commodities  of  their  own  produce,  with  which  the 
uginians  supplied  other  nations,  were  wheat,  fruits  of 
kind,  wax,  honey,  oil,  and  skins  of  beasts.    Their  chief 
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manufacture  consisted  in  the  materials  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment of  vessels  ;  and  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  galleys,  with  four  rows  of  oars,  and  also  of  large 
cables.  They  procured  from  Egypt  fine  hemp,  paper,  and 
wheat ;  from  the  coasts  of  the  Bed  Sea,  spices,  aromatics, 
gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones ;  and  from  Tyre  and  Phoeni- 
cia, purple  and  scarlet,  rich  stuffs,  and  tapestry.  On  their 
return  from  the  western  coasts,  to  which  they  carried  their 
different  commodities  for  sale,  they  brought  back  to  the  east, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  and  brass.  They  reaped  the  greatest  emolu- 
ment from  their  trade  with  the  Persians  and  Ethiopians,  which 
was  conducted  by  means  of  caravans ;  and  this  kind  of  com- 
merce was  esteemed  highly  honourable  even  by  the  leading 
members  of  the  state. 

From  the  few  existing  remains  of  the  Punic  language,  it 
appears  to  have  been  of  Phoenician  origin ;  and  the  written 
characters  of  the  Carthaginians  were  composed  partly  of 
Phoenician,  and  partly  of  Hebrew.  The  Carthaginians  were 
extremely  superstitious  and  credulous,  with  respect  to  oracles 
and  divinations.  The  Romans,  who  were  their  enemies, 
characterised  them  as  a  people  solely  employed  in  amassing 
riches,  and  so  devoid  of  good  faith,  that  fides  Puniea,  or 
"  Punic  faith,"  became  a  proverbial  expression. 

The  Carthaginians  traded  to  Spain  for  gold,  and  founded 
Carthagena  and  other  settlements  on  the  Spanish  coast.  It 
is  said  that  they  coasted  along  the  western  shore  of  Africa, 
and  had  establishments  as  far  as  the  twenty-fifth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  Under  Himilco,  they  explored  the  western 
coast  of  Europe ;  and,  under  Ilanno,  they  made  the  circuit  of 
Africa,  and  discovered  the  isles  of  Britain.  Against  the 
Mauritanians,  Numidians,  and  other  neighbouring  nations, 
they  employed  mercenary  troops,  which  they  levied  in  Africa, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Greece. 

Dido,  the  founder  of  Carthage,  having  escaped  from  the 
avarice  of  Pygmalion,  king  of  Tyre,  landed  on  the  African 

gyg  coast,  and  demanded  only  as  much  ground  as  the 
R  hide  of  an  ox  would  encompass.  This  being  granted, 
she  cut  the  skin  into  narrow  strips,  and  by  that 
means  encircled  a  large  extent  of  territory,  on  which  she  built 
the  citadel  called  Byrsa.  The  new  city  soon  became  populous 
and  flourishing,  and  enriched  by  commerce.  Dido,  in  order 
to  avoid  being  the  wife  of  Hiarbas,  a  neighbouring  African 
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prince,  caused  a  funeral  pile  to  be  erected,  and  with  a  dagger 
pat  an  end  to  her  existence. 

It  is  not  possible  to  give  in  detail  a  precise  account  of  the 
growth  of  the  republic  of  Carthage.  The  founders  of  the  new 
city  paid  a  yearly  tax  or  tribute  to  the  Libyan  princes,  who 
claimed  proprietorship  over  the  land  on  which  it  was  built 
for  more  than  400  years,  when  the  relative  positions  were  re- 
versed, and  the  neighbouring  tribes  and  districts  paid  tribute 
to  Carthage.  In  509  rc.  the  first  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  between  Borne  and  Carthage,  but  by  this  time  Car- 
thage had  become  a  first  class  power  in  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  African  coast,  her  dominion  extended  virtually,  if  not 
actually,  from  the  modern  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  or  Pillars  of 
Hercules,  to  the  head  of  the  gulf  called  Syrtis  Major.  Supre- 
macy by  sea  had  been  secured  by  the  great  battle  fought  with 
the  Phoceans,  the  founders  of  Massilia  or  Marseilles,  in  536 
&a,  off  Aleria  in  Corsica,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Hasdrubal 
«nd  Hamilcar,  the  sons  of  Mago,  founder  of  a  family  promi- 
nent in  later  Carthaginian  history,  Sardinia  had  been  con- 
quered as  a  dependency.  The  Balearic  Isles  had  also  been 
annexed,  and  colonies  founded  in  Spain.  It  was  long  before 
Corsica  was  subdued,  but  it  came  into  the  power  of  the  Car- 
thaginians long  before  the  time  of  the  first  Punic  war. 

But   although  the    Carthaginians   had  gradually  ex- 
tended their  power  over  most  of  the  western 
islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  had  hitherto  *° 
gained  but  very  trifling  success  in  Sicily,  against  *°" 
which  they  sent  a  very  strong  and  powerful  armament  under 
the  command  of  Hamilcar,  who  was  totally  defeated  by  Gelo 
and  Theron,  the  turannoi,  or  absolute  rulers,  of  Syracuse  and 
Agrigentum.  The  republic  confided  another  expedi- 
tion  against  Sicily  to  Hannibal,  the  grandson  of    *  c 
Hamilcar,  409  B.C.,  and  a  third,  three  years  later, 
to  his  cousin  Himilco.  Hannibal  took  Selinus  and  Himera,  and 
offered  up  a  great  human  sacrifice  of  3,000  prisoners  on  the 
tomb  of  his  grandfather ;  while  Himilco  took  Agrigentum,  but 
the  plague  having  broken  out  among  his  troops,  he  was  obliged 
to  return  to  Africa  with  the  wreck  of  the  most  flourishing 
army  that  Carthage  had  ever  seen.    A  fourth  expedition  re- 
sulted in  a  treaty  of  peace  with  Dionysius  of  Syracuse,  in 
405  B.C.,  on  terms  which  left  them  in  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  the  island  ;  but  six  years  after  he  took  up  arms  against 
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them  again,  and  the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  with* 
draw. 

However,  reiterated  ill  success  could  not  damp  the  spirits, 
oi  q    nor  lessen  the  zeal  of  the  Carthaginians,  who  sent 
another  powerful  army  into  Sicily,  and  defeated 
Agathocles,  king  of  Syracuse.    Agathocles,  at  a 
time  when  his  enemies  thought  that  he  could  not  escape 
them,  equipped  an  armament,  and,  transferring  the  war  to 
Africa,  laid  siege  to  Carthage.    After  ravaging  Sicily  and 
Africa,  the  Syracusans  concluded  a  peace  on  conditions  which 
scarcely  altered  the  position  of  the  Carthaginians  in  Sicily. 
Eventually  the  Carthaginians  gained  possession  of  the  western 
part  of  the  island,  but  Sicily  was  never  wholly  subdued  by 
them. 

The  story  of  the  three  Punic  wars  between  Home  and 
Carthage  will  be  related  more  at  length  in  the  History  of 

264    Rome.  The  first  Punic  war  was  commenced  by  the 

B  Eomans,  in  expectation  of  gaining  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, which  would  naturally  become  the  reward  of 
the  conqueror.  The  ostensible  cause,  however,  was  the  offer 
of  the  Mamertines  to  put  their  city  into  the  possession  of 
the  Romans,  whose  protection  they  requested,  and  who  sent 
Caius  Claudius  to  their  assistance.  The  Carthaginians  attacked 
and  destroyed  the  fleet  of  the  Romans,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  defeat,  made  a  descent  upon  Sicily,  and  having  entered 
into  an  alliance  with  Hiero,  tyrant  of  Syracuse,  secured  to 
themselves  the  possession  of  several  towns.  At  length  the 
Romans  obtained  a  decided  superiority  over  their  rivals  on 
the  ocean,  the  natural  element  of  the  Carthaginians,  and  car- 
ried the  war  into  Africa,  and  under  the  very  walls  of  Car- 
thage. They  were,  however,  defeated,  and  expelled  from 
Africa,  but  remained  still  powerful  in  Sicily,  where  only  the 
town  of  Lilyboeum  held  out  for  the  Carthaginians.  After 
«•    the  war  had  continued  many  years,  a  peace  was  con- 

fi  eluded  with  the  Romans  by  Hamilcar  Barca,  who 
reluctantly  signed  the  conditions  to  which  the  dis- 
tress of  the  republic  compelled  him  to  accede,  and  by  which 
the  Carthaginians  agreed  to  surrender  all  their  possessions  in 
Sicily,  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Rome,  and  evacuate  all  the 
small  islands  adjacent  to  Italy  and  Sicily. 

Carthage  had  no  sooner  concluded  this  treaty,  than  this  re- 
public was  engaged  in  another  war,  which  was  marked  by 
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«very  excess  of  the  most  dreadful  cruelty.  The  Libyan  mer- 
cenaries, in  whom,  unfortunately,  consisted  the  chief  strength 
of  the  army,  had  been  disbanded,  but,  on  account  of  the  ex- 
hausted state  of  the  treasury,  had  not  been  paid  for  their 
services.  These  soldiers  immediately  chose  two  leaders, 
Spendius  and  Mathos,  and  keeping  Carthage  in  a  manner 
blockaded,  invited  the  cities  of  Africa  to  assist  in  asserting 
their  freedom.  All  soon  joined  in  the  rebellion,  except  Utica 
and  Hippo,  which  continued  their  allegiance  to  Carthage. 
This  sanguinary  and  intestine  contest,  which  is  called  the 
"  Inexpiable  War,"  was  terminated  chiefly  through  the  con- 
duct of  Hamilcar  Barca,  who  surrounded  and  cut  in  pieces 
upwards  of  40,000  of  these  unfortunate  wretches,  and  caused 
Spendius  and  the  other  prisoners  to  be  cruelly  put  to  death 
by  crucifixion. 

The  peace  between  Borne  and  Carthage  continued  twenty- 
three  yean,  during  which  the  latter  power  was  recruiting  her 
strength,  and  meditating  on  the  means  of  revenging  her 
losses  and  disgrace.  Hamilcar  sought  to  compensate  Car- 
thage for  the  loss  of  Sicily  by  establishing  his  country's 
supremacy  in  Spain,  whence  men  and  ample  supplies  might 
be  procured,  but  after  nine  years'  war  (238 — 229  b.c),  he 
was  killed  in  battle,  at  a  time  when  he  was  surrounded  by 
men,  whom  his  merits  had  attached  to  him,  and  who  were 
sufficient  to  commence  hostilities  with  the  Romans.  He  was 
succeeded  in  his  command  by  his  son-in-law  Hasdrubal,  after 
whose  death  (221  B.C.),  the  eminent  military  ability  of  Han- 
nibal, the  son  of  Hamilcar,  endeared  him  to  the  troops,  who 
set  him  at  their  head. 

Hannibal,  while  yet  a  boy,  had  been  made  by  his  father  to 
take  an  oath  of  undying  enmity  to  Rome,  and  having  come 
to  man's  estate,  he  sought  to  carry  out  to  the  utmost  of  his 
ability  the  savage  work  of  hatred  and  revenge  that  had  been 
imposed  on  him.    He  commenced  the  second  Punic  war 
(219 — 202  ac.)  with  the  siege  of  Saguntum,  a  city  oiq 
of  Spain,  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  which  was     B  Q 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Carthaginian  posses- 
sions in  that  country,  and  which,  after  a  long  and  bloody 
siege,  was  taken  and  razed  to  the  ground.    Hannibal  now 
formed  the  bold  design  of  carrying   the  war  into  Italy. 
Having,  therefore,  united  himself  by  treaties  with  the  princes 
of  Spain,  and  incorporated  into  his  army  many  of  their 
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soldiers  and  leaders,  who  hecanie,  to  a  certain  extent,  hostages 
for  the  good  hehaviour  of  their  countrymen,  lie  opened  his 

91  ft  ^7  over  ^he  Pyrenees,  from  the  banks  of  the  Ebro 
to  the  borders  of  the  Rhone,  and  thence  marched 

B*Ca  his  troops  across  the  Alps,  upon  which  he  lost  a 
great  number  of  his  men. 

The  soldiers  who  were  killed  in  the  battles  which  Hannibal 
fought,  were  soon  replaced  by  those  whom  the  fame  of  his 
success  brought  to  his  standard.  Thus,  after  the  battles  of 
Ticinus  and  Trebia  (218  B.C.),  which  were  so  advantageous 
to  this  general,  he  was  able  to  acquire  additional  glory  at 
Thrasymene  (217  B.C.),  and  secure  victory  at  Cann»  (216 
b.c).  But  the  Koreans,  taught  by  misfortune,  confined  them- 
selves to  defensive  war,  cutting  off  his  provisions,  and  inter- 
cepting his  contributions.  Hannibal,  however,  maintained 
himself  sixteen  years  in  Italy,  and  often  disconcerted  the 
best-laid  plans  of  his  enemies.  In  the  meantime,  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia  were  torn  from  the  republic ;  and  re- 
iterated orders,  and  the  imminent  danger  of  Carthage,  alone 
induced  him  to  return  to  Africa,  where  ho  was  conquered  in 
the  fields  of  Zama  by  Publius  Scipio,  surnamed  Africanus 
(202  b.c).  Carthage  thus  subdued,  was  disarmed  by  the 
Romans,  who  burnt  the  fleet  of  this  republic,  and  caused  it 
to  pay  a  considerable  sum  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

After  the  termination  of  the  second  Punic  war,  Hannibal 
was  placed  as  suffete  at  the  head  of  the  republic,  and  in  this 
station  exhibited  talents  for  government  equal  to  those  which 
he  had  displayed  in  commanding  armies.  However,  the  un- 
relenting hatred  of  the  Romans  obliged  this  great  and  re- 
markable man  to  fly  from  city  to  city,  and  from  country  to 
country,  till  at  length,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six  years,  after 
taking  an  active  part  in  the  war  carried  on  by  Antiochus  the 
Great  against  the  Romans  (192 — 190  B.C.),  he  retired  to  the 
court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  where  he  swallowed  poison 
to  avoid  falling  into  their  hands,  about  183  b.c. 

At  last,  the  Roman  senate,  jealous  and  uneasy  at  seeing  the 

14.fi  weakened  republic  of  Carthage  resuming  to  some 
extent  its  ancient  vigour,  determined  on  its  total 
destruction.  Taking  advantage  of  a  quarrel  between 
the  authorities  of  Carthage  and  Masinissa,  king  of  Numidia, 
in  which  the  former  made  war  in  Africa  contrary  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  which  had  been  made  with  the  Romans,  the 
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senate,  after  raising  an  immense  army  by  sea  and  land,  inti- 
mated that  the  municipal  freedom  and  property  of  the  Car- 
thaginians would  be  respected  if  300  young  men  of  the  best 
families  were  first  given  up  as  hostages.  It  was  further  stated 
that  the  Bomans  would  then  announce  the  remaining  condi- 
tions on  which  peace  would  be  granted.  The  Carthaginians 
complied  with  this  requisition,  and  sent  the  unfortunate  vic- 
tims to  Iilybaeum.  The  consuls,  who  were  in  command  of 
the  army,  then  ordered  them  to  deliver  up  all  their  galleys, 
with  three  rows  of  oars,  and  engines  of  war,  and  to  bring  all 
their  arms  to  the  Eoman  camp.  To  these  conditions  they 
submitted  with  affliction  and  regret.  Thus  despoiled,  and 
incapable  of  defending  themselves,  the  Carthaginians  were 
required  to  abandon  their  city,  and  build  another  at  a  dis- 
tance from  the  sea,  and  without  walls  or  fortifications. 

When  the  mournful  news  reached  Carthage,  the  most 
dreadful  consternation  arose.    Rage  and  anger  succeeded  to 
despair ;  and  all  swore  to  die  rather  than  to  submit  to  such 
iniquitous  conditions.    From  this  resolution  proceeded  a  war 
of  two  years'  duration.    The  Carthaginians  performed  every- 
thing which  men  so  reduced  could  perform.    After  contend- 
ing with  the  Romans  from  street  to  street,  they  threw  them- 
selves into  the  citadel,  which  the  defenders  them-  - 
selves  set  on  fire,  and  perished  in  the  flames.  Thus 
fell  the  first  Carthage,  about  730  years  after  its 
foundation.    It  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by  the  Romans,  and, 
in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  took  the  place  of  Utica  as  capital 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Africa.    It  was  also  the  capital 
of  the  Vandal  kingdom  of  Africa,  under  Genseric,  king  of 
the  Vandals.    It  was  captured  by  Belisarius  in  533  a.d.,  and 
k  647  a.d.  it  was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Saracens,  and 
•cwcely  a  vestige  of  it  remains  to  mark  its  site. 

It  is  curious  to  note  how  many  of  the  great  cities  of  olden 
toae  which  once  held  such  prominence  in  the  world's  his- 
tory have  left  little  or  nothing  to  mark  the  site  where  they 
lt°od,  surpassing  in  the  magnificence  and  apparent  durability 
°f  the  public  buildings  which  adorned  them  many  of  the 
J*pitals  of  the  states  and  kingdoms  of  the  present  day.  None, 
Wever,  except  PasargacUe,  and  a  few  other  cities  of  the  East, 
left  so  few  traces  of  their  remains  as  the  wealthy  and 
populous  metropolis  of  Northern  Africa,  which  so  long  dig* 
Puted  with  Rome  the  sovereignty  of  Mediterranean  waters. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUXVART. 


Carthage  founded  by 
Dido,  and  emigrants 
from  Tyre   b.c.  878 

Battle  of  Aleria,  in  Cor- 
sica, with  the  Pho- 
ceans  of  Maasilia   536 

First  commercial  treaty 

concluded  with  Rome   ,,  509 

Carthaginians  secure  a 
footiog  in  Sicily.  De- 
feated by  Gelo  at  Hi- 
mera    „  480 

Renewed  invasion  of 
Sicily.  Successes  of 
Hannibal    „  412 

Capture  of  Agrigentum 
by  Himilco   409 

Carthaginians  in  Sicily 
defeated  by  Dionysius 
of  Syracuse    392 

Agathocles,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse, defeated  by 
Carthaginians  at  Hi- 
mera    310 

Agathocles  carries  the 
war  into  Carthaginian 
territory   „  310 


The  first  Punic  war  with 

Rome  commenced        B.C.  964 

Defeat  of  Regulus  in 

Africa  by  Xantippua..  „  255 
Conclusion  of  the  first 

Punic  war   241 

Hamilcar  Barca  prone - 

cuteaCarthaginiancon- 

quests  in  Spain   „  238 

Hamilcar's  son  Hannibal 

assumes  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Spain    „  221 

Capture  of  Saguntum  by 

Hannibal,  and  com- 
mencement of  second 

Punic  war   „  219 

Hannibal  enters  Italy. 

Battles    of  Ticinus 

andTrebia   „  218 

Romans  defeated  in  the 

battle  of  Cannae    „  216 

Hannibal   defeated  at 

Zama,  in  Africa.  End 

of  second  Punic  war...  202 
Destruction  of  Carthage 

at  end  of  third  Punic 

war  of  three  yean  ...   „  146 


Z.  NUMIDIA  AND  THE  NUMIDIAN8. 

Kumidia  was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea  on  the 
north,  by  the  river  Tusca  on  the  east,  by  G&tulia  on  the 
south,  and  by  the  Mulucha,  which  separated  it  from  Maurita- 
nia, on  the  west  The  first  inhabitants  of  this  country  are 
supposed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  brother 
of  Misraim ;  hut  some  colonies  of  Phoenicians  were  planted 
among  them  in  the  earliest  ages.  The  principal  objects  of 
their  adoration  were  the  sun  and  moon ;  and  divine  honours 
were  paid  to  some  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Phoenicia.  It  is 
probable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  adopted  the  same 
form  of  government  as  Carthage,  while  those  in  the  interior 
lived  beneath  an  absolute  monarchy.  Their  language  was 
certainly  distinct  from  that  of  the  Phoenicians  and  Cartha- 
ginians. 

It  is  probable  that  Hiarbas  reigned  in  Xunridia,  as  well  as 
in  Africa  Propria,  when  Dido  laid  the  foundation  of  Byrsa. 
Subsequently  Kumidia  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  point 
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of  demarcation  on  the  sea-coast  being  the  mouth  of  the  little 
river  £1  Kebir,  on  which  Cirta,  now  Constantino,  stood.  The 
western  and  larger  division  was  occupied  by  the  Massaesy liana, 
and  the  eastern  division  by  the  Massylians.    About  214  B.C., 
when  the  Romans  were  busily  engaged  in  breaking  the  power 
of  Carthage  in  Spain,  and  preparing  to  carry  the  war  into  her 
African  territories,  Syphax  was  the  king  of  the  Masssesylians, 
and  Gala  the  king  of  the  Massylians.    The  former  took  the 
part  of  the  Bomans,  but  Gala  sided  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  his  son  Masinissa,  afterwards  so  famous,  marched  against 
Syphax  and  defeated  him.    In  206  B.C.,  Masinissa,  who  had 
now  ascended  the  throne,  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Bomans.    On  this  the  Carthaginians,  dreading  his  abilities, 
excited  against  him  the  jealousy  of  Syphax,  who,  attacking 
the  Maasylians  with  resistless  fury,  dispersed  their  forces,  and 
expelled  Masinissa  from  the  throne.    In  this  exigence,  Masi- 
nissa fortified  himself  in  a  spot,  which  he  maintained  for  a 
long  time ;  but  at  length  he  was  compelled  to  fly,  and  seek 
wfuge  in  a  cave,  where  he  was  supported  by  two  horsemen 
▼ho  accompanied  him.    Masinissa  regained  the  throne,  from 
which  Syphax  and  the  Carthaginians  once  more  displaced 
him ;  but  he  was  finally  restored  to  his  kingdom  by  the  Ro- 
mans at  the  close  of  the  Second  Punic  War  (202  B.C.).  It 
wis  the  constant  aggression  of  Masinissa  on  the  Carthaginians, 
tod  the  effort  that  they  made  at  last  to  resist  his  encroach- 
ments, that  produced  the  Third  Punic  War. 

On  the  death  of  Masinissa,  the  Bomans,  in  accordance  with 
the  desire  of  the  aged  African  monarch,  divided  his  - 
kingdom  among  his  three  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa,  ~* 
*nd  Mastanabal.    Gulussa  and  Mastanabal  died, 
•a)  the  latter  having  left  an  illegitimate  son  named  Jugurtha, 
Miripea  brought  him  up  in  the  royal  palace  with  his  own 
duklien,  Adherbal  and  HiempsaL  Jugurtha  was  remarkably 
Wlaome,  and  endued  with  great  bodily  strength,  and  the 
fa*t  mental  abilities.    Though  he  excelled  in  all  things,  he 
•P°ke  very  little  of  himself;  and  yet,  with  these  attractive 
<m»Ktiee,  he  was  a  monster  of  cruelty,  ingratitude,  and  deceit. 
,  By  his  will  Micipsa  declared  him  heir  to  his  crown  con- 
J°urily  with  his  two  sons  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  whom  he 
l*ommended  to  him  with  his  dying  breath.  His 
^fcle,  however,  had  no  sooner  expired  than  Jugurtha  * 
^taed  his  cooain  Hiempsal  to  be  assassinated,  and 
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Adherbal  was  obliged  to  fly  to  Borne,  where  be  implored  pro* 
tection  for  himself,  and  vengeance  against  the  murderer  of  his 
brother.    Jugurtha  made  use  of  money  for  his  justification; 
and  his  success  emboldened  him  to  take  from  his  cousin  the 
111    small  remaining  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  put  him 
~~    to  death.  This  tragical  event  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  Romans,  who  sent  two  bodies  of  troops  against 
the  murderer ;  but  Jugurtha  appeased  them  with  gold,  and 
appeared  at  Home,  where  he  dared  even  to  assassinate  Masai  va, 
the  son  of  Hiempsal.    He  was,  however,  delivered  up  to  the 
1  ~*    Romans  by  his  father-in-law  Bocchus,  king  of  Mau- 
ritania,  and  after  following  the  car  of  Marios,  when 
he  passed  through  Borne  in  triumph  for  his  victories 
in  Africa,  was  put  to  death.    He  was  succeeded  by  Hiempsal 
II.,  a  son  of  his  legitimate  brother  Gauda,  who  died  about 
79  B.c. 

Juba  L,  the  son  and  successor  of  Hiempsal  LL,  having 
taken  Pompey's  part  in  the  quarrel  between  him  and  Caesar, 
Numidia  was  reduced  to  a  Roman  province  on  the  defeat  of 
the  former  in  46  b.c. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 

Hiarbas  probably  king  of  Gulussa,  and  Maatana- 

Numidia  b.c.  878  !    bal   B.C.  149 

Syphax,  king  of  the  Mas-  .  Micipsa,  sole  king  of  Nu- 

saesylians,  and  Gala,  I    midia,  dies   „  118 

king  of  the  Massy-  ;  Jugurtha   obtains  the 

bans    „    214  !    crown  by  murder  and 

Masinissa,  king  of  the  bribery    „  112 

Massylians,  in  alliance  Romans    declare  war 

with  Homo   206  ■    against   Jngurtha.  — 

Masinissa's  repeated  ag-  |    Beginning  of  Jugur- 

gressions  on  Carthage  j    thine  war    „  111 

lead  to  Third  Punic  End  of  the  war  and  death 

War   „    149  1    of  Jugurtha    „  104 

Distribution  of  his  king-             |  Numidia  constituted  a 
dom  between  Micipsa,  I    Roman  province    „  46 

3.  MAURITANIA  AND  THE  MAURIT  ASIANS. 

Mauritania,  which  was  so  called  from  the  Mauri,  an  ancient 
people,  was  bounded  by  the  Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by 
the  Mulucha  on  the  east,  by  Gaetulia  on  the  south,  and  by 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  west.  Its  inhabitants  were  chiefly 
engaged  in  agriculture,  and  the  country  was  famed  for  its  pro- 
duce. The  Nuniidians,  on  the  contrary,  like  the  Arabs  of  the 
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present  day,  wandered  from  place  to  place, 'and  hence  received 
their  name,  which  is  closely  akin  to  our  term  "  nomads." 

The  Mauritanians  were  the  descendants  of  Phut,  the  son  of 
Ham ;  hut  the  Phoenicians  planted  colonies  among  them  in 
Tery  early  ages.  Their  government  seems  to  have  always 
been  monarchical  Atlas,  the  first  king  of  Mauritania,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancients,  is  said  to  have  cultivated  the  sciences. 
The  Mauritanians  only  became  known  by  actual  intercourse 
to  the  Romans  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Punic  War.  At  the 
end  of  the  Jugurthine  war,  Jugurtha  was  delivered 
up  to  the  Romans  by  Bocchus,  the  king  of  Mauri- 
tania, and  his  father-in-law,  with  whom  he  had 
taken  refuge  after  his  defeat  by  Marius.  After  Jugurtha's 
death  Bocchus  appears  to  have  been  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
by  the  western  division  of  Numidia.  Later,  in  49  B.C.,  Julius 
Caesar  is  spoken  of  as  having  confirmed  Bogudes  and  Bocchus, 
another  monarch  of  this  name,  as  joint  kings  of  Mauritania. 
When  Numidia  was  constituted  a  Roman  province  in  46  b.c, 
the  river  Ampsaga  was  constituted  the  boundary  between 
Numidia  and  Mauritania.  About  25  b.c.  Augustus  made 
Juba  IL,  the  son  of  Juba  I.  of  Numidia,  king  of  Mauritania 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Ampsaga.  This  king  received  his 
education  at  Rome,  and  was  remarkably  well  acquainted  with 
the  Assyrian,  Arabic,  Greek,  Punic,  African,  and  Latin  his- 
tories, and  wrote  some  excellent  treatises  on  grammar,  paint- 
ing, natural  history,  &c,  some  fragments  of  which  are  still 
extant.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ptolemy,  who  was 
murdered  by  order  of  Caligula,  40  a.d.  Claudius,  in  42  a.d., 
then  divided  the  country  into  two  provinces,  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauritania  Caesariensis ;  but  of  these  the  former 
was,  strictly  speaking,  the  Mauritania  of  the  ancients.  Later, 
the  part  of  Mauritania  Caesariensis  which  lay  to  the  east  of 
SakUe  was  constituted  by  Diocletian  the  province  of  Mauri- 
Sitifensis,  so  called  from  its  chief  town  Sitifi,  now  Sitif. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 


Mauritania  first  in  con- 
tact with  Rome  

Bocchus  betrays  Jngur- 
tha,  and  receives  Wes- 
tern Ncunidi*  

Jub*  II.  made  king  of 
Mauritania  by  Augns- 


b.c.  202 


104 


25 


Ptolemy,  son  of  Juba, 
murdered  by  Cali- 
gula ,  a.d.  40 

Mauritania  divided  by  the 
Emperor  Claudius  into 
the  Roman  provinces 
of  M.  Tingitana  and 
M.  Caesariensis   ..  42 
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4.  GJ3TULIANS,  MELANOGJETULIANS,  OB  KIGRTM,  AND  GARA- 
MANTES. 

History  has  preserved  little  respecting  these  nations  besides 
their  names,  and  even  the  boundaries  of  Gaetulia  have  never 
been  satisfactorily  denned  by  geographers.  Their  wandering 
hordes,  which  were  sometimes  united  and  sometimes  scattered, 
extended  from  Numidia  and  Mauritania,  more  or  less,  towards 
the  deserts.  It  is  possible  that  the  Melanogatalians,  or 
"  black  Gsetulians,"  and  the  Garamantes  were  the  ancient 
people  of  Soudan,  or  Nigritia. 

5.  MARMARICA. 

Marmarica  was  bounded  on  the  east  and  west  by  Egypt 
and  Cyrenaica,  on  the  south  by  the  Libyan  desert,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  principal  Libyan  nnft'oiw 
inhabiting  this  region  were  the  Adrymachidas  and  the  Am- 
monii.  The  former  were  situated  near  the  coast,  and  occu- 
pied the  western  corner  of  Egypt,  below  Paretonium ;  and 
the  latter,  who  derived  their  name  from  Jupiter  Amnion,  lay 
farther  inland,  and  possessed  the  oasis  of  Amnion,  now  called 
Siwah,  about  ten  days'  journey  westward  from  Thebes,  in 
Egypt. 

6.  CYRENAICA. 

This  tract  of  territory  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  east  by  Marmarica,  on  the  south  by 
the  desert  of  Sahara,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hegio  Syrtka. 
The  soil  along  the  coast  was  extremely  fertile  and  productive. 
The  principal  nations  who  inhabited  or  bordered  on  this 
region  were  the  Barcsei,  the  Psylli,  and  the  Nasomenea. 

Cyrene,  the  capital,  was  founded  about  630  ac.  by  Battue, 
who  led  thither  a  body  of  emigrants  from  the  Spartan  colony 
of  Thera.  It  remained  under  its  Greek  kings  until  450  &a, 
when  it  was  constituted  a  democracy.  Cyrene  had  been  con- 
quered by  the  Persians  about  510  b.c,  and  placed  under  the 
government  of  the  Persian  satrap  of  Egypt ;  but  the  connec- 
tion with  that  country  was  rather  nominal  than  actual  untQ 
it  was  annexed  by  Ptolemy  about  321  B.G.  It  was  bequeathed 
to  Home  by  Apion  (95  b.o.),  its  Egyptian  viceroy,  and  erected 
into  a  Roman  province,  to  which  Crete  was  annexed  some 
jeajs  later. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Cynoe  founded  by  Bat-  Constituted  a  democracy  B.C.  450 

tat  of  Therm  b.c.  630  Annexed  to  Egypt  by 

Conquered  by  the  Per-  Ptolemy  I   „  321 

mam*  and  annexed  to  '  Formed  into  a  Roman 

Egypt   „   510  i    province   „  95 

7.  THE  REGIO  SYRT1CA. 

The  Regio  Syrtica,  which  derived  its  name  from  the  two 
8yrtee  on  its  eastern  and  western  limits,  was  bounded  by  the 
Mediterranean  on  the  north,  by  Cyrenaica  on  the  east,  by  the 
desert  on  the  south,  and  by  Africa  Propria  on  the  west  The 
soil  in  general  was  extremely  barren,  but  some  places  were 
tolerably  productive  of  corn,  fruit,  and  oil.  The  principal 
nations  inhabiting  this  region  were  the  Gindanes,  Cinethii, 
Ifacss,  and  Lotophagi,  who  derived  their  name  from  their 
subsisting  on  the  plant  lotus,  a  kind  of  reed,  which  some  sup- 
posed to  be  the  sugar-cane. 

8.  ETHIOPIA. 

Ethiopia,  the  Cush  of  the  Scriptures,  was  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Egypt ;  on  the  east  by  the  Red  Sea ;  on  the  south 
by  an  unknown  part  of  Africa ;  and  on  the  west  by  Libya 
Interior. 

In  point  of  antiquity,  the  Ethiopians  might  even  claim  a 
soperiority  over  the  Egyptians,  since  their  progenitor,  Cush, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Ham ;  and  they  might  be  esteemed  of 
tqttl  antiquity  with  the  Arabians,  as  the  Cushites  migrated 
uom  the  kingdom  of  Midian  into  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula  of  the  Arabs  and  Ethiopia.  Many  of  the  customs, 
and  sciences  of  the  Ethiopians  were  similar  to  those  of 
^Egyptians. 

U  was  said  by  the  ancients  that  among  the  peoples  of  this 
put  of  Africa  were  the  Troglodytes,  who  lived  in  caves,  and 
W  on  serpents,  lizards,  and  other  reptiles ;  that  in  Nubia 
*e*  pigmies ;  and  that  ostriches,  as  large  as  a  stag,  were  the 
•aiinils  of  chase  of  the  Abulitae.  Locusts,  tortoises,  elephants, 
44  fish,  formed  the  food  of  many  nations,  who  thence  ob- 
fci&ed  their  appellations.  The  Elephantophagi  dwelt  in  the 
inches  of  trees,  whence  they  descended  to  chase  the  lion, 
leopard,  and  the  elephant.  It  is  even  said  that  Ethiopia 
ttottined  Anthropophagi  or  cannibals. 
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That  there  were  cities  in  this  country  is  sufficiently  attested 
by  the  magnificent  ruins  which  still  exist.  It  is  well-known 
that  detachments  of  Arabs  gradually  increased  the  population 
of  Ethiopia ;  but  their  mixture  has  not  altered  the  indigenous 
race,  of  whose  origin  we  are  ignorant,  beyond  that  they  are 
supposed  to  be  descended  from  Cush,  the  son  of  Ham.  The 
government  seems  to  have  been  always  monarchical,  and  was 
often  carried  on,  especially  in  later  times,  under  the  sway  of 
women,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Candace,  as 
the  kings  of  Egypt  had  that  of  Pharaoh.  In  other  respects, 
its  kingdoms  were  sometimes  consolidated  into  one,  and  some- 
times divided  into  many.  In  some  the  monarchy  was  here- 
ditary, and  in  others  elective,  or  attached  to  the  priesthood ; 
in  some  restrained  by  laws,  and  in  others  despotic  With 
respect  to  their  religion,  nothing  certain  can  be  said ;  but  it 
appears  that  the  gods  of  Egypt  and  Greece  were  worshipped 
in  Ethiopia.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  idolatry  was  not 
universal,  but  that  the  court  and  higher  orders  professed 
theism,  and  observed  the  Jewish  customs.  The  Ethiopians 
had  a  great  variety  of  dialects,  and  a  distinct  language  and 
letters,  which  are  still  preserved,  and  in  which  were  written 
their  public  acts  and  sacred  books. 

The  Ethiopians  were  naturally  hardy,  intrepid,  violent, 
generous,  frank,  and  humane ;  and  they  readily  forgave  in- 
juries, and  were  the  zealous  partisans  of  justice.  The  early 
history  of  Ethiopia  is  enveloped  in  such  clouds  of  fiction  and 
uncertainty,  that  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject,  with  any 
degree  of  confidence,  till  the  time  of  Solomon  (1015 — 975 
B.c),  to  whom  the  queen  of  Sheba  paid  a  visit.  It  is  believed 
that  this  princess  was  an  Ethiopian,  and  constant  tradition 
reports  that  she  was  the  mother  of  an  extended  dynasty,  de- 
scendants of  Solomon,  who  continue  to  reign  in  this  country. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Theodore,  the  negus  or  Emperor 
of  Abyssinia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  or  a  part  of  it,  who  fell  at 
Magdala  at  the  close  of  the  Ethiopian  war,  boasted  of  his 
descent  from  Menilek,  the  son  of  Solomon  and  the  queen  of 
Sheba. 

The  connection  of  Ethiopia  with  other  nations  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  history  of  Egypt  and  the  Jews.  In  the 
reign  of  Asa,  king  of  Judah,  Zerah,  the  king  of  Ethiopia,  led 
an  expedition  against  Palestine,  and  was  defeated  at  Marshah 
in  941  B.O.    Nearly  two  hundred  years  later,  Sabaco  or 
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Shebek,  in  719  b.c,  led  an  army  into  Upper  Egypt,  and  there 
established  a  dynasty  of  Ethiopian  kings ;  and  in  698  b.c, 
Tirhakah,  king  of  Ethiopia,  marched  to  the  assistance  of 
Hexekiah  against  Sennacherib  and  the  Assyrians.  In  600 
B.C.  Ethiopia  was  invaded  by  Psammis,  king  of  Egypt ;  and 
in  524  B.C.  Cambyses  led  an  expedition  thither,  which  utterly 
failed  in  its  object.  Ptolemy  IIL  Euergetes  reduced  Ethiopia 
in  225  B.C.,  but  it  soon  recovered  independence  under  its 
native  sovereigns.  In  the  reign  of  Augustus,  an  Ethiopian 
army,  under  Candace,  the  queen  of  the  country,  was  defeated 
by  the  Boman  general,  Petronius  (22  &c),  and  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Christian  Church,  we  know  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  then  reigning  queen,  Candace,  had  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  worship,  and  had  been  baptised  on  his  way  homewards  by 
Philip  the  Evangelist,  about  a.d.  34.  The  Ethiopians  were 
among  the  first  people  who  embraced  Christianity,  which, 
though  greatly  mixed  with  Judaism,  their  descendants,  the 
Abys&inians,  still  profess. 


THE  END. 


Mi.ijxo,  rBurriB,  ouiu>rofti>,  romr. 
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CHAPTER  L 
AECIKHT  0BXECB  £HD  THE  HEiaHBOUBTJTG  COUHTBIES. 

1.  GEOGRAPHY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

Before  entering  on  the  history  of  any  country,  it  is  better  to 
tttempt  to  give  a  brief  but  succinct  explanation  of  the  limits 
tod  extent  of  the  country  itself,  whenever  it  can  be  done 
with  sufficient  clearness  and  precision.  It  is  the  more  need- 
ful in  the  present  instance  that  the  student  may  be  able  to 
give  a  suitable  answer  to  the  question,  "  What  is  Ancient 
Greece  f*  and  point  out  its  divisions — small  component  parts 
or  independent  states,  which  together  formed  the  country 
that  is  known  under  this  name. 

Ancient  Greece  is  the  southern  part  of  the  great  south- 
eastern peninsula  of  Europe.  This  peninsula  may  be  consi- 
dered as  being  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  mountain-chain 
Dow  known  as  the  Hsemus  or  Balkan  range.  Commencing 
near  the  western  shore  of  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  this  range 
wis  known  as  the  Hsemus  Mountains  in  its  eastern  part, 
the  8comius  Mountains  in  its  centre,  and  the  Scardus 
Mountains  in  the  west.  At  the  twenty-first  degree  of  east 
longitude  these  mountains  bend  abruptly  to  the  south,  and 
cttrl  westward  again  round  the  modern  lake  Okhrida.  Pro- 
ceeding due  west  from  the  bend  that  has  been  mentioned,  we 
find,  running  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course  along  the  forty- 
second  parallel  of  north  longitude,  the  river  Drin,  which 
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completes  the  northern  boundary  of  the  peninsula  in  a  line 
running  as  nearly  due  east  and  west  as  possible. 

The  bend  of  the  Scardus  Mountains  that  has  been  de- 
scribed as  taking  a  course  from  north  to  south,  and  the 
modern  river  Lima  running  from  east  to  west,  form  the 
eastern  and  southern  limits  respectively  of  the  southern  part 
of  Hlyricum.  The  mountains  to  which  allusion  has  twice 
been  made  as  running  southward  from  the  Scardus  Moun- 
tains are  called  the  Bernus  Mountains.  To  the  eastward  of 
these,  and  along  the  southern  slopes  of  the  Scomius  Monn- 
tains,  lies  Paeon  ia,  the  most  northern  province  of  Macedonia, 
and  between  the  river  Strymon  and  the  Black  Sea,  tra- 
versed from  north-west  to  south-east,  by  the  Rhodope  Moun- 
tains, lay  Thrace,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  iEgean  Sea 
and  the  Propontis,  or  modern  Sea  of  Marmara. 

A  continuation  of  the  branch  of  the  Haemus  range,  called 
the  Bernus  [Mountains,  is  found  in  the  Pindus  Mountains, 
a  range  which  sweeps  from  the  southern  side  of  the  valley 
of  the  upper  course  of  the  modern  lima  in  a  crescent-like 
form  through  the  peninsula,  or  rather  mainland  of  the  pe- 
ninsula from  north-east  to  south-east,  until  it  reaches  Attica. 
From  this  range,  which  forms  what  has  been  aptly  called 
"  the  back-bone  of  the  peninsula,"  in  the  fortieth  parallel  of 
north  latitude,  two  chains  branch  out,  one  to  the  north-west* 
and  the  other  to  the  north-east.  Of  these,  the  former,  called 
the  Lingon  Mountains,  terminates  in  the  Acroceraunian  head- 
land ;  while  the  latter,  which  forms  the  southern  waterhead 
of  the  valley  of  the  Haliacmon,  ends  in  Mount  Olympus, 
the  fabled  resort  of  the  heathen  deities  of  Ancient  Greece. 
This  chain,  which  bears  the  name  of  the  Cambanian  Moon- 
tains,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Macedonia*  On  the 
west  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Pindus  Mountains  lies  Epirus, 
extending  southward  from  Iilyricum  to  the  Ambracian  Golf; 
while  on  the  east  of  it  is  Thessaly,  lxmnded  on  the  south  by 
the  Otlirys  range,  an  oflshoot  of  the  Pindus  Mountains. 

Mount  Othrys  runs  in  a  direction  pretty  nearly  doe  east 
and  west  from  Mount  Pindus  to  the  Maliac  Gul£  and  the 
continuation  of  a  line  westward  to  the  Ambracian  Gulf,  will 
define  with  tolerable  clearness  the  northern  limits  of  Ancient 
Greece.  Thus,  then,  to  the  south  of  this  line  we  have  Ancient 
Greece,  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  speak  in  detail 
directly,  and  to  the  north  of  it,  first  Epirus  and  Thessaly 
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side  by  ode,  then  Macedonia  to  the  north  of  Thessaly,  and, 
lastly,  Thrace  to  the  north-east  of  Macedonia.  These  coun- 
tries are  geographically  connected  with  Ancient  Greece ;  and 
two  of  them,  first  Epirus,  and,  secondly,  Macedonia,  exerted 
at  different  times  considerable  influence  over  the  entire  pe- 
ninsula ;  while  from  the  latter  sprung  the  G  raeco-Macedonian 
empire,  which  was  built  on  the  ruins  of  that  of  Persia. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Ancient  Greece,  whose  northern  limits, 
consisting  chiefly  of  Mount  Othrys,  as  far  as  natural  boun- 
daries go,  have  already  been  defined.  This  famous  country, 
once  the  land  of  demi-gods  and  heroes,  and  now  the  smallest 
and  weakest  of  the  European  states,  consists,  physically 
speaking,  of  two  parts,  divided  by  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  on 
one  side,  resembling  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  miniature,  and 
the  Saronic  Gulf  on  the  other.  Of  these  the  northern  part, 
or  mainland  of  Greece,  was  usually  called  Hellas ;  while  the 
southern  part,  which  was  almost  insular,  and  connected  with 
the  mainland  only  by  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  was  distin- 
guished as  the  Peloponnesus.  The  entire  country  was 
washed  by  the  iEgean  Sea  on  the  east,  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
on  the  south,  and  the  Ionian  Sea  on  the  west.  In  the 
Ionian  Sea,  on  the  west  coast  of  Greece,  are  the  islands  of 
Corcyra,  the  modern  Corfu,  Leucadia,  or  Leucas,  Ithaca, 
Cephallenia,  and  Zacynthus,  which,  with  some  smaller  islets, 
form  the  group  known  at  the  present  time  as  the  Ionian 
Tiling  In  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  south,  lay  the  island 
of  Cythera,  and  Crete,  a  long  and  narrow  island  of  irregular 
form,  stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  /Egean  Sea  like  a 
mob  across  the  mouth  of  a  harbour.  The  /Egean  Sea  itself 
was  stodded  with  islands  and  island  groups.  Of  the  latter, 
the  principal  were  the  Cyclades,  to  the  south-east  of  Attica, 
so  called  from  the  round,  compact' form  in  which  they  were 
disposed,  lying  as  it  were  within  the  circumference  of  a 
circle,  and  comprising  Andros,  Tenos,  Ceos,  Syros,  Myconos, 
Deles,  Paros,  Siaxos,  Melos,  Tliera,  and  a  vast  number  of 
other  islets.  On  the  seaboard  of  Ionia  and  Caria,  countries 
of  Ana  Minor,  scattered  far  and  wide,  whence  the  name,  in 
a  long  irregular  line  from  north  to  south,  lay  the  Sporades, 
Winning  Samos,  Icaria,  Patmos,  Leros,  Cos,  Rhodes,  Car- 
pathoe,  &c  Along  the  coast  of  Phocis,  Loeotia,  and  Attica, 
provinces  of  Northern  Greece,  lay  the  islands  of  Euboea, 
similar  in  general  form  to  Crete,  and  divided  from  the  main- 
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land  by  the  narrow  channel  of  the  Euripus.  In  the  midst  of 
the  JEsgean  Sea  lay  Scyros ;  and  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor 
the  great  islands  of  Chios,  Lemnos,  and  Lesbos.  The  islands 
of  Imbros,  Samothrace,  and  Thraso,  off  the  coast  of  Thrace 
and  Halonessus,  and  some  smaller  islands  lying  across  the 
entrance  to  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  between  Thessaly  and  the 
curiously-formed  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  complete  the  list  of 
the  principal  islands  in  the  ^Egean  Sea. 

The  divisions  of  Northern  Greece,  or  rather  the  indepen- 
dent states  into  which  the  mainland  of  Ancient  Greece  was 
divided,  were  as  follows  : — On  the  south  side  of  the  Ambra- 
cian  Gulf,  between  the  sea  and  the  river  Acheloiis,  was  Acar- 
nania,  resembling  very  much  an  equilateral  triangle  in  form. 
To  the  west  of  the  Acheloiis  was  ^tolia.  Doris  was  a  little 
state  jammed  in  between  iEtolia  and  Locris,  and  situated  far 
inland.  Locris  stretched  from  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the 
Maliac  Gulf,  and  was  divided  from  JEtolm  by  the  Evenus. 
The  people  in  the  south  of  Locris  were  distinguished  as  Locri 
Ozolse,  those  in  the  north  and  centre  as  Locri  Epicnemidii, 
and  those  in  the  east,  on  the  borders  of  the  Euripus,  as  Locri 
Opuntii.  To  the  east  of  the  country  of  the  Locri  Ozolfle,  and 
between  this  and  Boeotia,  lay  Phocis.  Bceotia  extended 
from  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth  to  the  Channel  of  the 
Euripus,  and  to  the  south  of  it,  forming  a  long  peninsula 
trending  southwards  far  into  the  iEgean  Sea,  was  Attica, 
whoso  capital  was  Athens,  for  many  years  the  chief  seat  of 
learning  in  the  empire  of  Rome  as  well  as  Greece.  Then, 
to  the  south  of  Bceotia  and  west  of  Attica,  came  the  little 
isthmus  state  of  Megaris,  which  separated,  with  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  Corinth,  from  which  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  isthmus  took  its  name,  the  waters  of  the  Corinthian  and 
Saronic  Gulfs. 

The  Isthmus  of  Corinth  forms  the  connecting  link  between 
the  mainland  and  the  peninsula,  as  it  has  been  said ;  but  the 
Corinthian  territory  principally  belongs  to  the  latter.  The 
states  of  the  Peloponnesus  are  disposed  in  a  circle  round 
Arcadia,  which  occupies  the  centre.  Next  to  Corinth,  to  the 
westward,  comes  Sicyon,  and  from  this  little  state,  stretching 
along  the  southern  seaboard  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  comes 
Achaia.  Due  west  of  Arcadia  is  Elis,  and  to  the  eastward 
of  it  Argolis,  forming  a  long,  narrow  peninsula,  having  the 
Saronic  Gulf  on  one  side,  and  the  Gulf  of  Argolis  on  the 
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other.  The  southern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus  is  occupied 
by  Messenia  on  the  west,  and  the  powerful  state  of  Laconia 
on  the  east,  which  is  split  into  a  forked  form  by  the  Gulf 
of  Laconia,  thus  forming  two  peninsulas,  terminating  the 
one  to  the  east,  in  the  headland  of  Malea,  and  the  one  to 
the  west  in  the  promontory  of  Tscnarium.  This  western 
peninsula  is  divided  from  Messenia  by  the  Gulf  of  Messenia. 
The  relative  positions  of  the  states  and  countries  of  Greece  may 
be  fixed  more  readily  on  the  memory  by  reference  to  the 
map, 


CHAPTER  IL 
THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT  GREECE. 

2089  B.C.  to  1104  b.c. 

1.  THE  REPUTED  ORIGIN  OF  THE  GREEKS. 

The  country  which  we  speak  of  under  the  name  of  Ancient 
Greece  was  not  so  called  by  its  early  inhabitants.  It  con- 
sisted, as  it  has  been  already  explained,  of  two  parts ;  one 
continental,  and  the  other  peninsular.  The  whole  was  called 
by  the  old  Greeks,  when  they  spoke  of  the  states  comprised 
in  it  collectively  under  a  single  name,  Hellas,  and  the  penin- 
sula, the  Peloponnesus,  or  "  island  of  Pe^ps."  The  name 
Greria,  or  Greece,  was  given  to  the  country  by  the  Romans, 
who  also  spoke  of  tho  inhabitants  as  Grsecia,  or  Greeks. 
There  was  a  tribe  of  this  name  in  Epirus,  according  to  Aris- 
totle, and  it  has  been  conjectured  "  that  the  Romans,  becom- 
ing acquainted,  first  with  these  Grceci  on  tho  further  shore  of 
the  Adriatic,  extended  the  name  to  the  whole  country."*  The 
southern  part  of  Italy  was  called  Magna  Gracia,  or  Great 
Greece ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  this  name  was  given  to 
it  by  some  of  the  pioneers  of  Greek  colonisation  in  Southern 
Italy.  If  these  pioneers  wero  Graeci,  or  Greeks,  from  the 
little  tract  of  country  that  the  tribe  possessed  on  the  coast  of 
Epirus,  they  would  be  likely  to  call  the  new  territory  in 
which  they  were  settling  after  the  name  of  the  motherland, 
and  to  distinguish  it  as  Great,  when  they  compared  the  size 
of  the  country  over  which  they  could  roam  unchecked  with 
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the  narrow  limits  of  that  which  they  had  left ;  and  thus  the 
Romans  were  led  to  give  the  name  that  the  Greek  inhabitants 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  Italian  peninsula  applied  to  the 
land  of  their  adoption  to  the  whole  of  the  country  from 
which  the  early  Greek  colonists  had  come. 

The  earliest  inhabitants  of  both  the  Greek  and  Italian 
peninsulas  were  Pelasgians,  and  the  ancient  Greeks  themselves 
were  frequently  called  Pclasgi.  These  were  conquered  and 
deprived  of  the  greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  their  terri- 
tories by  the  Hellenes,  a  race  of  warriors  who  came  from 
Hellas,  supposed  to  be  a  district  of  Thessaly,  to  the  north  of 
Mount  Othrys.  From  the  Hellenes,  the  country  of  which 
they  had  possessed  themselves  was  called  Hellas.  Swarm- 
ing over  the  mainland  and  entering  the  peninsula,  they 
forced  back  the  Pelasgians  into  the  hilly  districts  of  the  in- 
terior, and  took  possession  of  the  whole  coast.  The  Hel- 
lenes considered  themselves  to  be  the  descendants  of  Prome- 
theus, one  of  the  old  Titans,  the  fabled  sons  of  the  ancient 
deities,  Heaven  and  Earth,  to  use  the  equivalents  in  English 
of  the  Greek  names  Ouranos  and  Gea,  or  the  Latin  names 
Ccelus  and  Terra,  Prometheus  was  supposed  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Deucalion,  in  whose  time  mankind  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  flood  sent  on  the  earth  by  Jupiter,  and  who  was 
saved  from  destruction,  with  his  wife  and  cousin,  Pyrrha,  in 
a  ship  which  he  had  built  by  the  advice  of  his  father.  The 
ship  rode  safely  on  the  waters  during  their  continuance,  and 
when  they  began  to  subside,  it  was  stranded  on  one  of  -the 
peaks  of  Parnassus.  Quitting  their  vessel,  Deucalion  and 
Pyrrha  made  their  way  at  last  to  the  plains  below,  and  by 
thein  was  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Europe  re-peopled. 

More  than  one  deluge  is  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  but 
all  of  them  are  described  as  being  partial,  and  by  no  means 
universal.    Even  the  deluge  in  Deucalion's  time,  which  is 

1 503  sa^  to  ^avc  haPPCUC(i  rather  more  than  fifteen  hun- 
B  dred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  is  not  spoken 
of  as  bringing  with  it  such  complete  destruction  as 
that  which  overtook  the  earth  by  the  flood  in  the  days  of 
Noah,  and  which,  according  to  the  commonly  received  system 
of  chronology,  took  place  in  2348  B.C.,  or  nearly  eight  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years  before  the  catastrophe  from  which  Deu- 
calion escaped.  The  story  in  all  probability  is  merely  a  re- 
vival of  the  tradition  of  the  Great  Flood  which  swept  man- 
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kind  from  the  face  of  the  earth.   Almost  every  race  preserves 
acme  dim  reminiscence  of  the  event  handed  down  from  gene- 
ration to  generation,  and  this  in  itself  is  a  strong  argument 
for  the  common  origin  of  mankind  in  Noah  and  his  sons,  as 
related  in  the  Bible.    The  introduction  into  Greek  legendary 
history  shows  how,  by  lapse  of  time,  the  inhabitants  of  what 
we  may  term  the  Greek  peninsula,  although  they  were  de- 
scended from  Japheth  and  his  immediate  posterity,  who  haA 
been  instructed  in  the  worship  of  the  true  God,  had  gradually 
fallen  into  such  utter  forgetfulness  of  Him  that  they  had 
fashioned  for  themselves  new  and  false  deities,  while  faint 
recollections  only  appeared  now  and  then  of  the  early  history 
of  their  remote  ancestors  in  this  and  other  legends,  whose 
sources  may  be  easily  traced  to  events  recorded  in  Holy  Writ 
It  may  not  be  altogether  without  its  use  to  point  out  here 
that,  in  no  two  accounts  of  the  same  event,  one  derived  from 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  other  from  the  writings  of  profane 
historians,  is  the  parallel  so  complete,  thus  affording  indis- 
putable evidence  of  the  common  origin  of  both  narratives. 
On  the  one  hand,  we  have  Noah  and  his  three  sons,  and  their 
wives  eecaping  by  Divine  instruction  from  the  impending 
flood  which  the  anger  of  the  Almighty  at  the  frightful 
wickedness  and  impiety  of  man  was  about  to  bring  on  the 
earth.    The  mode  of  escape  is  tbe  ark,  a  vessel,  which,  at  the 
subsidence  of  the  waters,  settles  on  Mount  Ararat,  and  the 
men  and  women  that  escape  in  it  form  the  nucleus  from 
which  the  world  was  re-peopled.    On  the  other  hand,  we 
have  Deucalion  and  his  wife,  Pyrrha,  escaping  the  wrath  of 
Jove,  also  induced  by  the  crimes  of  man,  in  a  ship  built  by 
the  advice  of  Prometheus,  and  at  the  lessening  of  the  waters 
we  find  the  ship  in  which  the  pair  were  saved,  and  who 
afterwards  become  the  re n ewers  of  the  human  race,  left  higli 
and  dry  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Parnassus.    The  cause  of 
the  flood  in  both  eases  was  the  wickedness  of  man,  the  mode 
of  the  escape  was  precisely  the  same,  and  the  result  of  salva- 
tion from  the  doom  which  overtook  tho  rest  of  mankind  was 
the  re-peopling  of  the  world.    The  minor  points  of  difference 
are  trivial ;  and,  indeed,  it  is  surprising  how  much  harmony 
there  is  between  the  two  accounts,  when  it  is  considered  how 
much  time  had  elapsed  since  the  occurrence  of  the  notable 
event  that  is  told  in  both. 

Deucalion  is  said  to  have  had  a  son  called  Hellen,  from 
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-whom  the  Greeks  were  collectively  called  Hellenes,  or,  at  aU 
events,  such  is  the  mode  by  which  the  Greek  writers  attempted 
to  account  for  the  name  which  was  given  to  the  people  at 
large.  Hellen  had  three  sons,  Doras,  iEolus,  and  Xuthus, 
and  to  this  last-named  grandson  of  Deucalion  were  born  two 
boys,  Achaeus  and  Ion.  These  youths  and  their  uncles, 
Dorus  and  iEolus,  became  the  founders  of  the  four  principal 
tribes  into  whieh  the  Greeks  were  divided — namely,  the 
Dorians,  iEolians,  and  Ionians,  who,  although  they  spoke  the 
same  language,  uttered  it  with  accentuations  as  different  as 
those  which  distinguish  the  speech  of  Englishmen  from 
Devonshire,  Somersetshire,  Lancashire,  and  Yorkshire,  and 
moreover,  had  marked  points  of  difference  in  ^hftTMfrr  and 
customs. 

These  tribes  or  races  came  to  occupy  different  parts  of 
Greece.  In  early  ages  the  Dorians,  though  they  subsequently 
played  a  much  more  conspicuous  part  in  the  history  of  Greece, 
were  confined  to  the  little  corner  assigned  to  Doris,  between 
iEolia  and  the  country  of  the  LocrL  The  ^Eolians  spread 
over  the  whole  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  except  Doris  and 
Attica,  and  held  possession  of  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  Ithaca, 
Cephallenia,  Zacynthus,  &c,  and  the  west  coast  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Ionians  held  the  country  along  the  south 
coast  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf  and  the  peninsula  of  Attica ; 
and  the  Achseans  occupied  the  eastern  and  southern  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus.  Remembering  that  the  Arcadians  were 
Pelasgi,  it  will  now  be  easy  enough  to  determine  to  which  of 
the  four  great  tribes  of  Greece  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
states  belonged. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABY. 

The  deluge  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  about   B.a  1503 

2.  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  GREEK  STATES. 

Before  entering  further  into  the  early  history  of  Greece,  it 
may  be  as  well  to  see,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  what 
was  the  constitution  of  the  Greek  states,  and  what  were  the 
manners,  customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people  who  inha- 
bited them. 

like  the  United  States  of  America  or  Switzerland,  Ancient 
Greece  consisted  of  a  number  of  small  states,  but  there  the 
resemblance  ends.    In  Greece  the  component  parts  were  not 
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bound  together  by  any  bond  of  federal  union  as  in  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland.  Each  state  formed  an  inde- 
pendent republic,  free  to  act  without  reference  to  the  others. 
There  was  no  Federal  Council  as  in  Switzerland,  no  Congress 
and  Senate  as  in  America  to  regulate  a  system  of  national 
government  for  the  members  of  the  body  politic ;  but  each 
state  was  free  to  act  as  its  people  pleased  in  its  relations  with 
its  neighbours  and  foreign  countries.  They  might  make  war 
and  conclude  peace  at  will,  and  extend  their  power  and  h> 
fluenee  at  pleasure  by  colonisation.  But  although  each  state 
possessed  complete  sovereignty  and  freedom  of  action,  it  must 
not  be  supposed  that  there  was  no  feeling  of  common  na- 
tionality among  the  Greeks.  On  the  contrary  this  was  strong, 
and  any  attack  from  without  on  any  single  state  generally 
provoked  an  angry  response  from  the  nation  at  large,  which 
bestirred  itself  to  meet  the  threatened  danger,  and  elected  to 
the  coznmand-in-chief  of  the  army,  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  contingents  from  each  state,  the  best  general  of  the  state 
that  happened  to  be  taking  the  lead  at  the  time. 

It  may  be  said  that  even  the  states  themselves  were 
divided  into  numerous  republics,  for  we  find  even  the  people 
of  a  single  city,  and  the  land  immediately  surrounding  it» 
acting  independently  of  the  rest,  under  the  head  or  chief  of 
the  state,  who  is  called  a  king,  and  who,  although  the  prin- 
ciple of  hereditary  succession  was  recognised  and  carried  out 
in  most  cases,  was  expected  to  possess  either  physical  or 
mental  qualifications,  or  both  combined,  calculated  to  render 
him  s  fitting  leader  of  those  over  whom  he  held  rule.  Thus 
we  may  look  on  Greece  in  the  olden  times  as  a  bundle  of 
states  loosely  tied  together  by  that  bond  of  nationality  which 
led  them,  as  blood  relatives  and  descendants  from  the  common 
stock,  to  stand  by  one  another  shoulder  to  shoulder  in  time  of 
foreign  invasion,  and  to  act  together  pretty  unanimously,  as 
in  the  esse  of  the  Trojan  war,  when  it  was  necessary  to  carry 
wax  into  an  enemy's  country  to  avenge  any  slight  or  wrong 
which,  to  have  left  unpunished,  would  have  left  a  stain  on 
the  honour  of  the  entire  nation.  Each  state  again  consisted 
of  s  number  of  independent  units  of  jurisdiction,  often 
called  kingdoms,  bound  together  by  a  tie  of  relationship,  a 
degree  closer  than  that  which  linked  the  states  to  one  another, 
to  which  was  added  the  fact  that  they  spoke  a  dialect  which 
differed  a  little  from  the  speech  of  the  rest  of  the  nation. 
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In  the  little  communities  which,  as  units,  formed  the 
sum  total  of  Greece,  the  king  was  supreme.  He  was  assisted 
in  arranging  matters  relating  to  the  common  weal  by  a  council 
composed  of  the  leading  men  of  the  city ;  but  his  will  was 
law,  should  his  opinion  differ  from  theirs.  The  cituens  of 
each  community  were  free  and  independent,  and  consisted  of 
two  classes ;  one  which  possessed  property  and  employed 
others  to  work  on  their  lands  or  sail  their  ships;  and 
another  whose  members  were  obliged  to  work  for  wages  to 
supply  their  daily  wants.  But,  although  those  who  com- 
posed this  second  class  were  labourers,  they  were  free  to  work 
for  whom  they  pleased,  and  might  rise,  if  fortune  favoured 
them,  into  the  higher  class  of  owners  of  property.  They  were 
not  bound  to  do  the  will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  im- 
plicitly, as  the  slaves  who  were  taken  in  war,  buf  who  were 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  households  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  and  were  generally  treated  with  kindness  and  consi- 
deration. 

As  the  king  was  supreme  in  the  community,  so  the  father 
was  supreme  in  the  family,  and  every  member  of  the  house- 
hold yielded  implicit  obedience  to  him.  While  the  men  em- 
ployed their  time  in  tilling  the  ground,  rearing  and  feeding 
cattle,  fishing,  hunting,  and  making  defensive  armour  and 
weapons,  the  women  were  busy  spinning  yarn  and  weaving 
cloth,  and  performing  household  work  within  doors.  It  was 
their  duty,  too,  to  wait  on  strangers,  to  prepare  the  bath  for 
them,  and,  if  there  were  need  of  it,  to  supply  them  with 
clothing,  while  their  own  garments,  worn  and  stained  with 
travel,  were  being  washed  and  mended.  Hospitality  was 
freely  exercised  to  all  comers,  the  wayfarer  was  freely  ad- 
mitted as  a  guest,  and  furnished  with  bed  and  board  and 
everything  that  his  necessities  required.  Savage  and  ferocious 
in  war,  quick  to  take  offence  and  prone  to  revenge,  the  an- 
cient Greeks  seem  to  liave  been  inspired  with  kindly  man- 
ners and  customs  at  home,  and  to  have  been  temperate  in 
their  habits.  Men  and  women  were,  generally  speaking; 
alike  industrious,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  social 
rank,  and  while  the  latter  were  distinguished  for  exemplary 
virtue  and  chastity,  the  former  were  spirited  and  brave, 
even  to  a  fault.  Such  were  the  Greeks  of  the  early 
ages. 
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3.  LEGENDS  AND  TRADITIONS  OF  OLD  GREECE. 

The  period  at  which  the  history  of  Greece  really  com- 
mences, that  is  to  say,  on  which  any  dependence  may  actually 
he  placed  on  the  truth  of  the  events  that  are  recorded,  seems 
to  he  the  epoch  which  is  distinguished  as  the  "  Return  of  the 
HeraclidaV'  and  of  which  more  will  be  said  hereafter.  This 
event  happened  in  1104  B.C.,  and  although  we  may  regard 
with  doubt  many  things  that  are  said  to  have  taken  place 
subsequently  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  yet  the  ac- 
counts of  events  said  to  have  occurred  prior  to  it  must  be 
looked  on  as  mere  legends  and  traditions,  in  which  a  few 
grains  of  truth  lay  widely  scattered  amid  the  romance  by 
which  they  are  obscured.  Thus,  in  the  first  section  of  this 
chapter  it  has  been  shown  how  the  four  tribes  known  as  the 
Dorians,  ^Eolians,  Achaans,  and  Ionians  held  all  Greece,  and 
this  is  just  the  single  grain  of  truth  that  can  be  extracted 
from  the  tradition  of  Deucalion,  and  which  seems  to  have 
been  invented  by  the  Greeks  of  this  period,  and  woven  in 
with  the  fast  fading  remembrance  of  the  Noachic  flood,  which 
had  been  handed  down  orally  from  generation  to  generation! 
to  account  in  some  way  for  their  first  origin.  And  in  this 
light  many  things  that  are  about  to  be  related  must  be  re- 
garded. 

1.  The  oldest  Greek  City. — The  earliest  event  recorded  even 
in  legendary  Greek  history,  is  the  foundation  of  Sicyon,  the 
most  ancient  kingdom  of  Greece,  which  is  said  to  onoa 
have  been  established  by  ^Egialeus.  It  was  !f  ^ 
situated  in  the  north-eastern  corner  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  shore  of  what  is  now  called  the  Bay  of  Corinth. 
It  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  state  of  Achaia,  and  on 
the  east  by  the  isthmus  which  connects  the  peninsula  with 
the  mainland  The  country  abounded  with  corn,  vines,  olive 
trees,  and  other  grains  and  fruits,  and  contained  rich  iron 
mines.  ^Egialeus,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  the  first  sovereign 
of  Sicyon,  after  whom  came  twenty-five  kings  in  succession. 
In  1201  RC.  it  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon.  There  is  a 
curious  story  in  connection  with  Sicyon,  and  the  invention  of 
drawing,  which  may  be  given  here.  A  maiden  of  Sicyon 
was  betrothed  to  a  youth  of  her  native  city,  who  was  on  the 
eve  of  departure  on  some  expedition.  While  sitting  together 
one  evening,  the  girl  noticed  the  shadow  of  the  profile  of  her 
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lover,  which  was  thrown  on  the  wall  by  the  lamp  that  lighted 
the  room.  Bidding  him  to  retain  his  position,  and,  taking  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  she  hastily  traced  a  line  round  the  edge  of 
the  shadow,  and  obtained  by  this  means  a  rough  likeness  of 
him.  This,  said  the  Greeks,  was  the  origin  of  drawing. 
The  future  history  of  Sicyon  will  be  given  hereafter.  (See 
page  66.) 

2.  Uranus  and  the  Titans. — The  foundation  of  Sicyon  is 
placed  at  a  date  anterior  even  to  the  beginning  of  the  career 
of  the  deities,  who  are  numbered  in  the  Greek  mythology. 
Its  establishment  is  doubtless  due  to  the  Pelasgians,  the  race 
that  immediately  preceded  the  Hellenes,  or  descendants  of  the 
sons  and  grandsons  of  Hellen.    Ouranos  and  his  wife  Geaar- 

rtAift  rived  in  Greece  about  forty-five  years  after,  and  be- 
a  came  the  father  of  the  giant  Titans,  who  became  in- 
*°"  volved  in  wars  with  the  gods  of  Mount  Olympus, 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Jupiter,  Juno,  Mars,  Venus, 
Apollo,  Diana,  Vulcan,  Mercury,  Neptune,  and  Pluto.  These 
deities  were  invented,  in  all  probability,  by  the  Hellenes,  and 
supplanted  an  earlier  set  of  gods,  of  whom  Ouranos  and 
Gea,  and  their  son  Saturn,  or  Chronos,  were  the  chief.  But 
among  the  Greeks  the  gods  were  supposed  to  be  inspired  with 
all  the  passions  common  to  men,  and  the  older  deities  were 
subverted  by  Jupiter  and  his  brothers,  Neptune  and  Pluto, 
who  were  the  children  of  Saturn.  The  war  of  the  Titans 
against  the  gods  was  waged  in  an  endeavour  to  overthrow  the 
supremacy  of  Jupiter,  which  proved  fruitless. 

3.  Inachus  and  Danaus. — A  long  period  occurs  before  the 
foundation  of  Argos  by  Inachus  is  mentioned,  and  probably 

1  fifift  8*'oiy  °^  tne  war  between  the  gods  and  the  giants 
blc  was  invente<*  to  fill  up  the  gap  of  more  than  two 
hundred  years  that  occurs  between  the  building  of 
this  city  and  Sicyon.  The  state  of  Argos,  or  Argolie,  was 
situated  in  the  east  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  establishment 
of  the  kingdom  is  ascribed  to  Inachus,  who  is  represented  at 
a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  deities  of  the  sea ;  but  the 
building  of  the  city  of  Argos  is  assigned  to  Argos,  the  fourth 
of  the  Inachidce,  or  kings  descended  from  Inachus.  The 
date  of  the  building  of  the  city  is  fixed  at  1711  B.O.  It  is 
said  that  Messenia  once  formed  part  of  Argos,  but  that  it  was 
seized  by  Polycaon  in  1552,  who  called  it  thus  after  his  wife. 
Long  before  this,  however — long  before  Argos  itself  was  built 
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by  the  great-grandson  of  Inachus,  Ogyges  had  been  reigning 
in  Bceotia,  and  the  deluge  of  Ogyges  had  taken  place  (1764 
B.C.).  Time  passed  on,  and  about  1500  ao.,  fifty  years  after 
the  time  when  the  Hellenes  are  said  to  have  taken  possession 
of  the  greater  part  of  Greece,  Danaus,  an  Egyptian  prince,  is 
said  to  have  landed  at  Argos  with  his  fifty  daughters,  who 
had  fled  with  their  father  from  their  native  land  because  they 
were  averse  to  marrying  the  fifty  sons  of  their  uncle  iEgyptus, 
who  was  king  of  the  country  that  bore  his  name.  Danaus, 
in  1475  B.O.,  deposed  Gelanor,  king  of  Argos,  and  took  pos- 
session of  his  throne.  The  report  of  his  success  reached 
Egypt,  and  the  fifty  Egyptian  princes  sailed  to  Greece  in 
quest  of  their  cousins.  Arriving  there,  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated,  but  Danaus  fearing  an  old  prophecy  that  he  would 
fall  by  the  hand  of  one  of  his  sons-in-law,  ordered  his  daughters 
to  murder  their  husbands.  All  obeyed  him  except  Hyperm- 
nestra,  who  spared  the  life  of  her  husband  Lynceus.  Danaus 
died  about  1425  B.C.,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law. 
Another  story  says  that  Danaus  quitted  Egypt  in  order  to 
avoid  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  his  daughters  with 
their  cousins — a  connection  which  was  considered  by  him  to 
be  unlawful  and  impious.  The  ship  in  which  he  arrived  was 
the  first  that  had  ever  been  seen  in  Greece,  and  he  is  said  to 
have  introduced  the  use  of  pumps.  Most  probably  the 
simple  truth  is  that  he  was  an  Egyptian  of  considerable  me- 
chanical skill,  who,  for  some  reason  or  other,  quitted  his  na- 
tive country  and  emigrated  to  Greece,  where  he  taught  his 
new  friends  many  useful  things,  and  was  doubtless  regarded 
by  them  as  a  benefactor. 

4.  Pelops  and  his  Descendants. — After  the  death  of  Lynceus, 
the  kingdom  of  Argos  was  divided  between  the  brothers  Acri- 
•ras  and  Pratus,  and  Perseus,  the  grandson  of  Acrisius,  is  said 
to  have  founded  Mycenae  about  1313  b.o.    The  building  of 
tius  city  is  also  attributed,  and  with  more  reason,  to  Pelops,  a 
wealthy  prince  of  Phrygia  in  Asia  Minor,  who  emigrated  to 
Greece  and  obtained  supremacy  overapartof  Argos.  Theterrible 
crimes  that  were  committed  by  the  descendants  of  Pelops  formed 
ftamrite  subjects  with  the  old  Greek  tragedians.  Pelops  mar- 
ried Hippodaxuia,  the  daughter  of  iEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa, 
tad  had  by  her  a  numerous  family,  among  whom  were 
Atreos  and  Thyestes.    By  the  persuasion  of  their  mother, 
they  murdered  their  half-brother,  Chrysippus,  his  father's  fa- 
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vourite,  and,  being  suspected  of  the  crime,  were  banished  bj 
Pelops.  They  retired  to  Argos,  where  Atreus  married  iErope, 
the  daughter  of  Eurystheus,  king  of  Argos,  who  had  married 
a  sister  of  Atreus.  On  the  death  of  Eurystheus  Atreus  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne.  The  sons  of  Atreus  were  Aga- 
memnon and  Menelaus,  but  some  authorities  assert  that  they 
were  his  grandsons,  being  the  children  of  his  son  Plisthenea. 
Menelaus  married  the  beautiful  Helen,  who  became  the  cause 
of  the  Trojan  war  (see  page  18);  and  Agamemnon  married 
Clytemnestra,  and  became  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Greek  forces  engaged  in  this  expedition.  On  his  return  he 
was  murdered  by  his  wife,  at  the  instigation  of  her  paramour, 
iEgisthus,  in  1183  B.C.  His  death  was  avenged  by  his  son 
Orestes,  who  slew  his  mother  and  the  man — a  kinsman,  too 
— who  had  counselled  the  murder  and  usurped  his  father's 
throne. 

5.  Hercules  and  the  Htradvlce. — In  the  middle  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Eurystheus,  whose  name  has  recently  been 
mentioned,  was  reigning  at  Argos,  and  being  older  than  Her- 
cules by  a  few  weeks,  he  exercised  mastery  over  him  for  some 
years,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  of  Jupiter,  who  had  decreed 
that  which  ever  of  the  two  happened  to  be  the  younger 
should  serve  the  elder.  It  happened  that  Eurystheus  was 
born  first,  and  thus  gained  authority  over  the  famous  Greek 
hero  and  demigod,  who  became  the  Greek  type  of  manly  de- 
velopment and  muscular  strength.  Hercules  was  the  reputed 
son  of  Jupiter  and  Alcmena,  the  wife  of  Amphitryon,  king  of 
Thebes,  the  Greeks  transferring  his  paternity  from  his  actual 
father  to  the  chief  of  the  gods,  as  it  seemed  incredible  to  them 
that  such  a  hero  could  be  the  son  of  a  simple  mortaL  The 
feats  performed  by  Hercules  at  the  bidding  of  Eurystheus 
were  twelve  in  number,  and  are  commonly  known  as  his 
twelve  labours.  Among  the  most  noteworthy  of  them  was 
the  destruction  of  tho  Xeraean  lion  and  the  Lernrean  hydra, 
or  water-snake,  tho  cleansing  of  the  stables  of  Augeas,  king  of 
Elis,  by  turning  a  river  through  them,  tho  acquisition  of  some 
of  the  golden  fruit  that  grew  in  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides, 
and  the  bringing  to  earth  of  Cerberus,  tho  three-headed  dog 
that  guarded  tho  entrance  to  the  realms  of  Pluto.  He  married 
Deianeira,  by  whom  ho  had  a  son  called  Hyllus,  and  whose 
jealousy  caused  his  death,  which  is  supposed  to  have  occurred 
about  1210  B.C.    After  this,  Eurystheus  showed  such  bitter 
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hostility  to  Hyllus  and  the  other  children  of  Hercules,  who 
were  many  in  number,  that  they  were  forced  to  leave  the 
Peloponnesus  and  retreat  into  Attica.  There  they  were  hos- 
pitably received  by  Theseus,  who  was  at  that  time  reigning 
over  that  part  of  the  country,  and  receiving  assistance  from 
him,  Hyllus  and  his  brothers  invaded  the  Peloponnesus. 
Enrystheus  fell  in  battle  by  the  hand  of  Hyllus,  and  his  do- 
minions became  the  possessions  of  the  Heraclid®  by  right  of 
conquest.  Their  victory  was  followed  by  a  pestilence,  which, 
it  was  declared  by  an  oracle  which  they  consulted  to  ascertain 
its  cause,  was  sent  by  the  gods  because  they  had  returned  to 
the  Peloponnesus  too  quickly.  They  must  not  attempt  to 
come  back  thither,  it  said,  until  the  third  harvest  had  been 
reaped.  By  this  was  meant  the  death  of  the  third  genera- 
tion from,  and  including  Hyllus,  but  the  Heraclidaa  inter- 
preted it  literally,  and  after  the  third  summer,  until  which 
they  remained  peaceably  in  Attica,  they  made  another  des- 
cant on  Argos.  Atreus  was  then  on  the  throne,  and  having 
accepted  the  challenge  of  Hyllus  to  meet  him  in  single  com- 
bat, he  fought  with  him  and  killed  him,  and  the  Heraclida 
again  quitted  the  peninsula.  The  subjugation  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus was  finally  achieved  by  Aristodemus,  Temenus,  and 
Cresphontes,  the  great-grandchildren  of  Hyllus,  as  will  be  ex- 
plained more  fully  presently  (see  page  80)  in  1104  B.O. 
The  invasion  and  subjugation  of  the  Peloponnesus  at  this 
period  was  accomplished  by  the  Dorians,  who  migrated  south- 
ward, and  it  seems  as  if  they  had  invented  the  whole  story  in 
after  years  to  give  a  greater  degree  of  substantiality  to  their 
chums  on  the*  country  they  had  conquered.  They  had,  in 
fact,  if  all  that  was  said  about  Hercules  and  his  descendants 
were  true,  merely  asserted  their  right  by  force  of  arms  to 
what  was  really  their  own  by  virtue  of  a  previous  conquest, 
which  they  had  been  prevented  from  enjoying  hitherto  by  the 
wOl  of  the  gods. 

6.  (keraps  in  Attica, — It  appears  that  the  early  Greeks 
bfUflittod  considerably  by  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  emi- 
grants from  eastern  countries,  and  notably  from  Egypt.  Da- 
mns, coming  from  this  country,  had  doubtless  taught  them 
many  useful  mechanical  contrivances,  and  Pelops,  from  Phry- 
gian had  given  an  impetus  to  agriculture,  internal  trade  and 
commerce,  and  the  building  art,  by  the  dissemination  of  the 
wealth  that  he  brought  with  him.    The  Peloponnesus  was 
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the  field  of  their  exertions,  but  parts  of  the  of 
Greece  were  also  improved  by  the  wisdom  and  teaching  of 
foreigners,  and  among  these  was  Attica  and  Boeotia.  In 
Attica   Cecrops,  an    Egyptian,  is  said  to  have  taken 

ffififi  UP  res^ence  about  sixty  years  before  Da- 
naus  entered  Greece.  He  found  the  inhabitants 
B,c*  rude  and  unpolished,  and  scattered  about  the 
country  in  isolated  huts.  He  introduced  the  arts  of  civilisa- 
tion and  the  religious  worship  of  Egypt,  instituting  the  cul- 
ture of  Athene  or  Minerva,  a  deity  which  is  said  to  resemble 
in  her  attributes  the  Egyptian  goddess  Neith,  and  taught  the 
people  agriculture.  He  also  brought  them  together,  or  at  all 
events  a  great  number  of  them,  into  twelve  villages  in  the  im- 
mediate neigbourhood  of  the  spot  where  Athens  now  stands, 
and  to  these  hamlets  he  gave  the  collective  name  of  Athenas. 
He  died  after  a  long  and  useful  reign  of  fifty  years,  and  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  by  Cranaus,  a  native  of  the  country. 
It  will  be  noticed  that  the  date  assigned  for  the  arrival  of 
Cecrops  in  Attica,  agrees  very  nearly  with  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Hellenes.  The  Pelasgians  were  altogether  an 
inferior  race  to  the  new  comers,  and  although  they  are  said  to 
have  been  driven  into  the  highlands  of  Arcadia  from  the 
mainland  and  the  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  it  is  probable  that 
many,  if  not  most,  of  the  lower  classes  remained  on  the  soil 
which  the  Hellenes  conquered,  and  that  the  improvements 
that  the  new  comers  introduced  into  the  internal  organisation 
of  the  district  led  to  the  story  of  Cecrops  and  the  benefit  that 
resulted  to  the  country  from  his  coming. 

7.  Cadmus  in  Beeotia. — Soon  after  Cecrops  settled  in  Africa, 
an  emigrant  from  Phoenicia,  Cadmus  by  name,  established 
himself  in  Boeotia.  To  him  is  attributed  the  introduction  of 
the  art  of  writing  into  Greece.    It  is  well  known  that  the 

1  fififi  Phoenicians  were  in  advance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
^  the  world  in  its  early  days  in  the  arts  of  civilian 
,c*  tion,  and  had  invented  a  series  of  written  charac- 
ters by  which  vocal  sounds  could  be  expressed.  It  is  then- 
fore  very  probable  that  some  wanderer  from  his  native  country, 
in  search  of  better  fortunes  in  another  land,  should  have 
furnished  the  Greeks,  as  Cadmus  is  said  to  have  done,  with 
so  important  an  aid  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  The 
story  of  Cadmus,  as  told  by  the  old  Greek  writers,  is  ro- 
mantic enough.     He  was  the  son  of  Agenor,  a  king  of 
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Phoenicia,  and  bis  sister  was  the  beautiful  Europa,  after  whom 
the  continent  of  Europe  is  fancifully  said  to  be  named. 
Jupiter,  under  the  form  of  a  milk-white  bull,  decked  with 
garlands  of  flowers,  had  inspired  Europa  with  a  wish  to 
mount  on  bis  snowy  back,  and  had  thus  swam  across  the 
Bosporus  with  her,  and  carried  her  into  Europe.  The  father, 
distressed  at  the  loss  of  his  daughter,  ordered  Cadmus  to  go 
in  search  of  her,  and  never  return  unless  he  could  find  her 
and  bring  her  back  with  him.  His  quest  was  fruitless,  and 
he  was  led  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  settle  in  Bceotia,  where 
he  underwent  many  trials  before  he  was  permitted  to  settle 
there  in  peace.  On  looking  once  more  at  Cadmus,  Cecrops, 
Banana,  and  Pelops,  we  find  that  the  first  taught  science,  the 
second  agriculture,  and  the  third  mechanics,  while  the  fourth, 
by  a  proper  dissemination  of  his  wealth,  gave  an  impetus  to 
the  industry  of  man,  and  the  culture  of  all  the  useful  arts. 
The  Greeks  were  a  highly  imaginative  race,  fond  of  clothing 
everything,  however  prosaic  it  may  appear,  when  viewed 
calmly  and  dispassionately,  in  the  rainbow-tinted  garments  of 
poetry  and  romance.  It  is  just  possible,  then,  that  the  men 
we  have  just  named  were  merely  types  in  the  guise  of  men  of 
learning,  agriculture,  mechanical  skill,  and  riches  rightly 
applied,  and  as  the  origin  of  these  matters,  as  far  as  Greece 
was  concerned,  was  involved  in  mystery,  the  Greeks,  who 
were  fond  of  attributing  a  beginning  to  everything,  whether 
in  heaven  or  in  earth,  chose  this  plan  of  accounting  for  the 
rise  of  literature,  agriculture,  and  mechanical  science  in  their 
country,  and  showing  how  much  the  right  use  of  wealth 
would  benefit  any  community.  The  student  must  not  assume 
that  this  was  actually  so ;  the  idea  has  been  offered  as  a  sug- 
gestion, which,  after  all,  may  possibly  not  be  very  far  off  the 
mark. 

8.  The  Argo  and  the  Argonauts. — Following  the  same  train 
of  thought,  the  story  of  the  good  ship  Argo  and  the  Argonauts, 
or  sailors  of  the  Argo  that  formed  her  crew,  may  be  nothing 
more  than  a  fanciful  exposition  of  maritime  enterprise,  adven- 
ture, and  discovery,  and  its  wonderful  results.    The  oao 
Argo,  according  to  the  statements  of  most  authors,  1M%> 
was  the  first  ship  ever  built  in  Greece,  and  was  con- 
(trusted  for  the  recovery  of  the  golden  fleece.    This  valuable 
fleece  had  formed  the  skin  of  a  winged  ram,  on  whose  back 
Puryxus  and  Helle,  the  children  of  Athamas,  king  of  Thebes, 
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and  his  second  wife,  Nephelo,  escaped  from  the  plots  con* 
trived  against  their  life  by  Ino,  whom  Athamas  had  divorced 
to  marry  Nephele.  In  crossing  the  Hellespont,  Hello  fell  off 
and  was  drowned,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  piece  of  water  in 
which  she  met  her  death.  Pliryxus,  however,  arrived  in 
safety  at  Colchis,  and  offered  up  the  ram  as  a  sacrifice  to 
Mars.  He  married  Chalciope,  the  daughter  of  iEetes,  king 
of  Colchis,  but  was  murdered  by  his  covetous  father-in-law, 
who  hankered  after  the  golden  fleece.  About  this  tuns 
jEson,  king  of  Thessaly,  was  murdered  by  his  brother  Pelias, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  kingdom,  and  when  bison's  son,  Jason, 
sought  from  his  uncle  Pelias  the  restitution  of  the  crown,  the 
usurper  said  he  would  resign  it  in  his  favour  when  ha  brought 
homo  the  golden  fleece.  On  this  Jason  built  the  Argo,  and 
collected  a  crew,  which  consisted  of  the  most  notable  heroes 
of  the  day  in  Greece,  as  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  said  that 
Hercules  was  one  of  the  number.  Theseus,  the  celebrated 
Athenian  hero,  whose  achievements  were  second  only  to  those 
of  Hercules  in  point  of  importance,  and  who  is  said  to  have 
been  the  actual  founder  of  the  state  of  Attica,  by  uniting  the 
twelve  villages  founded  by  Cecrops  into  a  single  state,  was 
among  them,  and  iEsculapius,  subsequently  the  Greek  god  of 
the  healing  art.  By  the  aid  of  Medea,  the  daughter  of 
JEetcs,  who  was  an  enchantress,  Jason  obtained  possession  of 
the  fleece,  and  sailed  homewards  with  it,  taking  Medea  with 
him  as  his  wife.  Her  brother,  Absyrtus,  tried  to  stop  the 
fugitives,  but  was  killed  and  cut  to  pieces  by  Jason.  After 
a  number  of  adventures,  similar  to  those  which  are  told  in 
the  Arabian  Nights,  and  books  of  a  like  character,  the  Ar- 
gonauts reached  Thessaly  in  safety.  After  living  many  years 
with  Medea  in  perfect  happiness,  Jason  forsook  her  far 
Glauce,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Corinth,  in  which  country 
they  took  up  their  residence  after  leaving  Thessaly.  Medea, 
maddened  with  jealousy,  murdered  her  children  before  the 
eyes  of  her  husband,  who  wandered  about  in  an  unsettled 
and  melancholy  state  until  he  was  crushed  to  death  by  one  of 
the  timbers  of  the  ship  Argo,  which  fell  on  his  head  as  he 
was  sleeping  by  the  vessel's  side. 

9.  The  Trojan  War.— The  story  of  the  Trojan  War  is  told 
1 1  qo  at  length  in  tho  Iliad  of  the  blind  Greek  poet  Homer, 
g    while  the  story  of  the  wanderings  of  Ulysses,  king . 
'  *   of  Ithaca,  and  one  of  the  Greek  princes,  that  took 
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a  leading  part  in  it,  is  given  in  its  sequel,  the  Odyssey.  We 
are  now  approaching  closely  to  the  verge  of  reliable  Greek 
history,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  war  took  place  between 
the  Greeks  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Troad,  in  the  north- 
western corner  of  Asia  Minor,  although  the  cause  to  which  it 
is  ascribed  may  be  fictitious,  while  most  of  the  events  and 
episodes  described  in  the  Iliad  must  be  so.  At  this  time 
Priam  was  king  of  Troy,  and  among  his  children  was  a  beau- 
tiful boy,  called  Paris,  who  was  brought  up  as  a  shepherd  on 
Mount  Ida.  A  dispute  had  occurred  between  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  Venus,  with  regard  to  good  looks,  each  claiming  supe- 
riority over  the  others  in  this  respect,  and  when  the  matter 
was  referred  to  Paris,  he  decided  in  favour  of  Venus,  who 
promised  him  as  his  wife  the  most  beautiful  womau  in  the 
world.  Helen,  the  daughter  of  Leda,  was  considered  by 
every  (me  to  have  the  best  claim  to  pre-eminence  for  personal 
beauty  at  this  period,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  prince  in 
Greece  who  had  not  been  a  suitor  for  her  hand  before  her 
marriage  to  Mcnelaus,  king  of  Sparta.  When  this  event 
took  place,  the  Greek  princes  bound  themselves  by  a  solemn 
oath  to  avenge  any  attempt  to  deprive  Menolaus  of  liis  beau- 
tiful wife  ;  and  when  Paris  persuaded  her  to  leave  her  hus- 
band, and  accompany  him  to  Troy,  all  the  Greeks  rose  in 
arms  to  punish  him  for  his  perfidy.  Agamemnon,  king  of 
Argot,  and  brother  of  Mcnelaus,  was  elected  conimander-in- 
chuf  of  the  united  Greek  troops,  to  which  contingents  were 
furnished  by  the  wise  and  cunning  Ulysses  of  Ithaca,  the  in- 
vincible and  invulnerable  Achilles  of  Thessaly,  the  aged 
Nestor  of  Pylos,  and  a  hundred  other  contemporary  Greek 
princes  and  chiefs.  After  the  commencement  of  the  siege, 
the  war  languished  for  nine  years,  and  in  the  tenth  year  a 
quarrel  arose  between  Achilles  and  Agamemnon  about  the 
poMttdon  of  a  slave  that  had  been  taken  in  war,  and  the 
former  refused  to  fight  any  longer  with  his  comrades  against 
Troy.  On  the  dcp.th  of  his  friend  Tatroclus,  however, 
Achilles  took  tho  field  once  more,  and  Hector,  the  famous 
champion  of  the  Trojans,  fell  a  victim  to  his  prowess.  Yet 
the  siege  of  the  well-defended  city  seemed  no  nearer  than  be- 
fore, and  at  last  recourse  was  had  to  stratagem  to  bring  about 
a  molt  that  all  the  valour  of  Greece  had  hitherto  failed  to 
accomplish.  The  Greeks  announced  to  tho  Trojans  that  tlioy 
wen  about  to  give  up  the  war  and  leave  the  country,  and 
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asked  permission  to  send  into  the  city  a  huge  wooden  hone, 
that  they  had  vowed  to  present  as  an  offering  to  Minerva* 
Glad  to  get  rid  of  the  enemy,  that  had  threatened  their  city 
so  long  with  destruction,  and  anxious  to  propitiate  the  depart- 
ing foe,  the  Trojans  admitted  the  horse  within  the  walla. 
Within  its  wooden  sides  were  hidden  the  flower  of  the  Greek 
warriors,  fully  armed,  and  when  night  came  on,  and  the 
Trojans  slept,  overcome  with  feasting  and  revelry,  they 
stealthily  quitted  their  lurking-place,  and  swarming  down  the 
legs  of  the  fatal  image,  unbolted  the  gates,  and  threw  them 
open  to  their  expectant  companions,  who  soon  set  the  city  on 
1184  fire,  and  began  the  work  of  spoil  and  slaughter.  Few 
J*  lived  of  the  Trojans  to  see  the  morning  dawn  over 
the  expiring  embers  of  the  doomed  city,  but  among 
these  was  iEneas,  who,  after  numerous  adventures,  is  said  to 
have  found  a  new  home  in  Italy.  There  were  not  many  of 
the  Greek  chiefs  who  effected  a  speedy  return  to  their  native 
country,  or  enjoyed  a  peaceful  existence  after  their  return. 
Ulysses,  according  to  Homer,  was  ten  years  in  getting  back  to 
Ithaca;  and  Agamemnon,  on  arriving  at  Argos,  was  mur- 
dered, as  it  has  been  related,  by  his  faithless  wife  and  her 
paramour,  jEgisthus.  This  is  the  last  of  the  portions  of 
Greek  legendary  history  that  it  is  necessary  to  relate,  and  in 
introducing  them  it  has  been  sought  to  show  what  the  Greeks 
regarded  as  the  early  history  of  their  nation,  and  how  they 
sought  to  embellish  it  with  marvels  suggested  by  their  exube- 
rant fancy,  rather  than  to  place  it  before  the  student  as 
records  of  events  that  veritably  and  indubitably  took  place  as 
related. 

4.  THE  NATIONAL  FESTIVALS  OF  OLD  GREECE. 

The  ancient  Greeks  were  keenly  alive  to  the  advantages  of 
excellence  in  mental  intellect,  muscular  strength  and  activity, 
and  physical  beauty,  and  were  quick  to  recognise  merit  in  any 
form.  We  have  seen  that  in  the  earliest  ages  they  assigned 
pre-eminence  in  the  little  commonwealths  of  which  the  nation 
was  composed  to  the  men  who  were  best  fitted  to  become  the 
leaders  of  their  fellows ;  and  as  time  passed  on,  this  readiness 
to  recognise  intellectual  superiority,  as  well  as  physical  excel- 
lence, had  much  to  do  with  the  transformation  of  the  peculiar 
kinds  of  monarchies  that  first  existed  among  them  into  the 
democracies  of  a  later  date.   The  Greek  states  and  communi- 
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ties  were  never  monarchies  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  bat  were 
always  republics,  in  which  the  helm  of  government  was 
always  entrusted  to  him  who  was  best  fitted  to  grasp  it,  and 
who  was  dignified  with  the  title  of  king.  Later  on,  as  we 
shall  see,  when  some  of  these  kings,  who  exercised  after  all 
bat  a  very  limited  species  of  monarchy,  sought  to  strengthen 
their  position,  and  extend  their  power  for  the  sake  of  personal 
aggrandisement,  the  very  semblance  of  kingship  was  done 
away  with ;  and  supreme  power  in  the  state  was  taken  into 
the  hands  of  the  people  at  large,  who  appointed  officers  to 
ibnn  the  executive,  and  deprived  them  of  office  at  pleasure. 

It  was  a  settled  maxim  with  the  Greeks  that  the  best  man 
should  ever  hold  the  first  place,  and  this  was  carried  out  in 
every  department  of  human  life — "  in  arms,  in  arts,  and 
song.*9  Beauty  and  vigour,  sensual  and  intellectual,  in  man 
or  woman,  was  regarded  with  marked  admiration  and  respect, 
and  their  artists,  especially  the  sculptors,  noting  the  outward 
signs  of  form  and  feature  that  betokened,  or  were  supposed  to 
betoken,  great  mental  power  in  either  sex,  grace  and  elegance 
of  form  and  beauty  of  face  in  woman,  and  muscular  develop- 
ment in  man,  sought  to  transfer  them  even  to  exaggeration  to 
the  images  of  their  gods,  whom  they  imagined  to  be  inspired 
with  all  the  passions  that  are  found  in  the  heart  of  men.  So 
highly  was  excellence  in  art  of  any  kind  esteemed,  that 
national  festivals  were  instituted  and  held  at  stated  intervals, 
at  which  not  only  did  the  youth  of  Greece  compete  for 
prises  in  trials  of  skill  and  strength,  but  lyric  poets  and 
tragedians  vied  with  each  other  in  mental  exercises  of  a  higher 
order.  These  great  national  meetings  were,  taking  them  in 
the  order  of  their  establishment,  the  Olympic,  Isthmian, 
Pythian,  and  Nemean  Games.  There  was  another  festival 
which  demands  brief  notice,  although  it  was  not  a  national 
one — the  Panathenaean  Games,  which  were  peculiar  to  Athens, 
and  confined  to  the  people  of  Attica.  It  is  not  improbable 
that  these  games  served  as  a  model  for  the  others,  as,  ac- 
cording to  our  received  system  of  chronology,  they  were  the 
first  that  were  instituted. 

1.  The  Panaihenctan  Games. — These  were  festivals  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  the  patron  goddess  of  Athens.  They 
were  first  instituted  by  Erechtheus,  the  sixth  king  of  Athens, 
from  C^rops,  about  1495,  B.C.,  and  were  then  called  the 
Athenssan  Games :  but  after  their  revival,  about  1234  B.c. 
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by  Theseus,  who  incorporated  the  twelve  villages,  or  tribes,  of 
the  Athenians  into  one  city,  they  received  the  name  of  the 
Panatheneea.  Of  this  festival  there  were  two  kinds,  the 
Greater  Panathen&a,  kept  every  fifth  year,  in  the  month 
Hecatombaeon,  wlrich  answers  to  our  July ;  and  the  Lesser 
Panathenxa,  which  were  observed  annually  in  the  month 
Thargclion,  which  corresponds  to  our  May.  In  the  lesser 
festivals,  as  they  were  conducted  at  a  later  period,  there  were 
three  games,  conducted  by  presidents  chosen  one  from  each 
of  the  Athenian  tribes,  and  who  continued  four  years  in 
office.  On  the  evening  of  the  first  day  there  were  races  with 
torches,  in  which  men  contended  on  foot  and  on  horseback. 
The  same  was  also  exhibited  at  the  greater  festivals.  The 
second  contest  consisted  of  a  competition  in  games  involving 
bodily  strength  and  skill,  and  the  third,  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  Pericles,  a  trial  of  skill  in  playing  on  musical  in- 
struments. In  the  course  of  the  festival  a  representation  of 
a  sea-light  was  given  at  Sunium.  There  was  also  a  dance 
performed  by  boys  dressed  in  armour,  in  commemoration  of 
the  share  of  Minerva  in  the  victory  of  the  gods  over  the 
Titans,  and  the  celebration  concluded  with  a  sacrifice  to  the 
goddess  of  oxen,  of  which  one  was  contributed  by  each 
tribe ;  and  a  public  entertainment  to  the  citizens,  in  which 
the  flesh  of  the  oxen  thus  sacrificed  to  Minerva  was  eaten. 
The  conquerors  in  the  games  were  rewarded  with  a  vessel  of 
oil  and  a  crown  of  olive,  taken  from  the  trees  that  grew  in 
the  groves  of  Academus,  and  were  sacred  to  Minerva. 
During  the  celebration  every  one  was  obliged  to  attire  them- 
selves in  white  garments.  In  the  greater  festivals  the  same 
rites  and  ceremonies  were  observed,  but  with  more  solemnity 
and  magnificence ;  and  these  were  also  distinguished  by  a 
great  procession,  in  which  the  peplus,  or  white  robe  cf 
Minerva,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  achievements  of  her- 
self and  the  other  heathen  deities,  was  carried  about  the 
city,  and  finally  placed  on  her  statue,  in  the  Acropolis,  or  cita- 
del of  Athens,  tho  statue,  after  being  adorned  in  this  manner, 
being  laid  on  a  couch  strewn  with  flowers. 

2.  The  Olympic  Games. — These  celebrated  games  are  iaid 
to  have  received  their  name  either  from  Olympia,  where  they 
were  observed,  or  from  Jupiter  Olympius,  to  whom  they  were 
dedicated.  Olympia  was  a  town  of  Elis,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
where  Jupiter  had  a  temple  and  a  celebrated  statue,  fifty 
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cubits  in  height,  which  was  reckoned  one  of  the  seven  won- 
ders of  the  world.  The  games,  according  to  some  writers, 
were  instituted  by  Jupiter  after  his  victory  over  the  Titans, 
and  were  first  observed  by  the  priests  of  Jupiter  called  the 
Ictei  Dactyli,  in  1453  B.O.,  while  others  assert,  with  better 
reason  probably,  that  they  were  first  established  by  Hercules 
after  a  victory  obtained  over  Augeas,  king  of  Elis,  in  1222 
EC  After  their  first  celebration  they  were  neglected,  and 
fell  into  desuetude,  until  their  revival  at  Elis  by  -g- 
IphOus ;  but  even  then  they  were  not  observed 
with  regularity  for  more  than  a  hundred  years  after,  B'c* 
when  Coroebus,  who  had  obtained  a  signal  victory  — * 
over  other  competitors,  caused  them  to  be  observed  ® 
once  in  every  four  years,  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  '  * 
commencement  of  every  period  of  four  years.  These  periods 
were  called  Olympiads,  and  the  occurrence  of  notable  events 
was  computed  not  only  by  the  Greeks,  but  by  neighbouring 
nations,  by  them.  Thus  an  event  which  happened  in  776 
B.C.,  such  as  the  celebration  of  these  games,  would  be  said  by 
the  Greeks  to  have  happened  in  the  first  year  of  the  first 
Olympiad,  and  so  on.  The  first  year  of  the  second  Olympiad 
was  772  B.C.,  the  fourth  and  last  year  of  the  first  Olympiad 
having  been  773  B.C. ;  the  first  year  of  the  third  Olympiad 
was  768  B.C.,  while  the  fourth  began  in  764  B.C.,  the  fifth  in 
760  B.C.,  the  tenth  in  740  B.C.,  &c,  &c*  The  care  and 
superintendence  of  the  games  were  entrusted  to  the  people  of 
Hji,  till  they  were  excluded  by  the  men  of  Pisa,  after  the 
destnetion  of  their  city,  364  B.C.  The  celebration  of  the 
games  within  their  territory  conferred  on  them  peculiar  privi- 
leges, amongst  which  was  immunity  from  war.  At  first  no 
women  were  permitted  to  appear  among  the  spectators,  but  in 
later  times  they  not  only  witnessed  the  contests,  but  appeared 
among  the  competitors  in  the  arena.    The  preparations  for 

*  To  ascertain  in  what  Olympiad  any  event  happened,  before 
Christ  after  the  year  776  B.C.,  subtract  the  date  B.C.  from  776,  and 
dnids  by  4,  and  the  result  will  show  the  number  of  the  Olympiad  m 
"  "eh  it  took  place.  If  there  be  no  remainder,  it  will  be  in  the  first 
r  of  the  Olympiad,  while  the  remainders,  1,  2,  and  3,  will  indi- 
i  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  years  of  tho  Olympiad.  Thus,  to 
find  in  what  year  of  what  Olympiad  Home  was  built,  subtract  753 
from  776,  which  gives  23.  Divide  23  by  4,  which  gives  a  result  of 
6,  with  a  remainder  of  3.  Rome,  therefore,  was  built  ia  the  last  or 
i  year  of  the  fifth  Olympiad. 
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these  festivals  were  very  great.  No  person  was  permitted  to 
enter  the  lists  if  he  had  not  exercised  himself  at  the  public 
gymnasium  in  Elis  during  the  year  preceding  the  celebration 
of  the  games.  No  unfair  dealing  was  allowed,  and  whoso- 
ever attempted  to  bribe  his  adversary  was  subjected  to  a 
severe  fine.  No  criminals,  nor  such  as  were  connected  with 
persons  guilty  of  impiety,  or  any  heinous  crime,  were  suffered 
to  present  themselves  as  combatants ;  and  even  the  father  of 
the  aspirant  for  Olympic  honours,  and  his  relatives,  were 
obliged  to  swear  that  they  would  have  recourse  to  no  artifice 
which  might  decide  the  victory  in  favour  of  their  friend. 
The  combatants  were  ranged  in  pairs  by  lots,  for  wrestlings 
boxing,  and  similar  contests,  and,  in  addition  to  these,  run- 
ning, leaping,  and  throwing  the  discus,  or  quoit,  were  also 
exhibited,  these  five  kinds  of  athletic  sports  forming  what 
was  called  the  pentathlon,  or  five  labours  of  the  ring.  Be- 
sides these,  there  were  horse  and  chariot  races,  and  also  com- 
petitions in  poetry,  eloquence,  and  the  fine  arts,  The  only 
reward  accorded  to  the  conquerors  was  a  crown  or  garland  of 
olive;  but  the  prize,  though  being  of  no  intrinsic  value, 
tended  to  stimulate  courage  and  virtue,  and  was  more  the 
source  of  great  honour  than  prizes  of  the  greatest  value  could 
be.  The  statues  of  the  conquerors,  called  OlympionicaB,  were 
erected  at  Olympia  in  the  sacred  wood  of  Jupiter.  Their  re* 
turn  home  was  similar  to  that  of  a  general  who  had  been 
successful  in  war :  they  were  enthroned  on  a  chariot  drawn 
by  four  horses,  and  were  everywhere  received  with  shouts  of 
applause.  Instead  of  being  admitted  to  their  native  city 
through  the  gates,  a  breach  was  made  in  the  city  walls, 
through  which  they  entered.  As  these  Olympia  were  the 
most  ancient  and  the  most  solemn  of  all  the  national  festivals 
of  the  Greeks,  it  will  not  appear  wonderful  that  they  drew 
so  many  people  together,  not  only  from  all  parts  of  Greece, 
but  also  from  the  neighbouring  country  and  islands.  The 
computation  by  Olympiads  is  supposed  to  have  been  aban- 
doned at  the  close  of  the  304th,  in  440  a.d. 

3.  The  Isthmian  Games. — This  festival  was  a  sacred  one 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  games  that  were  celebrated  during 
its  continuance  took  their  name  from  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
where  they  were  observed.  They  ore  said  to  have  been  insti- 
tuted in  the  first  place  about  1406  B.C.  by  Sisyphus  in  honour 
of  Melicerta,  a  son  of  Athunios  and  Ino.    Athamas  attempted 
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to  murder  his  child,  on  which  his  mother  clasped  him  in  her 
arms  and  sprang  with  him  into  the  sea,  where  the  pair  were 
changed  by  Neptune  into  sea  deities.  Another  account  says 
that  the  body  of  Melicerta  was  cast  on  shore,  and  the  games 
were  celebrated  for  the  first  time  at  the  performance  of  his 
funeral  rites.  After  a  few  years,  during  which  they  were  ob- 
served with  regularity,  they  were  dropped  until  1236  B.O., 
when  they  were  re-instituted  by  Theseus  with  great  magni- 
ficence in  honour  of  the  sea  god  Neptune.  These  games 
were  observed,  like  the  Olympian  games,  every  fifth  year,  or 
it  the  recurrence  of  periods  of  four  years  each,  and  were  held 
so  acred  and  inviolable  that  even  a  public  calamity  was  not 
permitted  to  hinder  the  celebration.  Even  when  Corinth 
was  destroyed  by  Mummius,  the  Roman  general,  146  B.C., 
they  were  observed  with  the  usual  solemnity,  and  the  people 
of  Skyon  were  entrusted  with  the  preparation  and  superin- 
tendence, which  had  hitherto  been  carried  out  by  the  Corin- 
thians. The  combats  and  athletic  sports  exhibited  at  these 
gune8  were  similar  to  those  of  the  Olympian  games  ;  but  in- 
stead of  a  crown  of  olive,  the  victors  received  a  garland  of 
pine  leaves,  for  which  a  chaplet  of  faded  parsley  was  after- 
wards substituted.  The  Corinthians  were  accustomed  to 
ledum  by  Isthmiads,  as  the  Greeks  generally  recorded  events 
accenting  to  the  Olympiads. 

4.  The  Pythian  Games. — These  were  celebrated  in  honour 
of  Apollo  near  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  were  instituted, 
according  to  some  writers,  by  Apollo  himself,  to  commemorate 

Ibis  victory  over  the  serpent  Python,  from  which  they  received 
their  name ;  although  others  assert  that  they  were  first  esta- 
Uahed  in  1263  b,c.  by  Agamemnon,  or  Diomedes,,  or  by  the 
great  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  who  met  near  Delphi,  and 
*t  whose  meetings  matters  were  settled  in  reference  to  the  re- 
.  ligiona  observances  of  the  country,  and  the  mutual  relations  of 
the  tribes  and  states.   This  council,  in  fact,  was  a  sort  of 
social  parliament  or  assembly  consisting  of  deputies  from  the 
immunities,  who  consented  to  be  bound  by  common  rules 
bt  nmtusl  defence  and  assistance.    The  Pythian  games  were 
celebrated  at  first  only  once  in  nine  years,  but  subsequently 
'   at  periods  of  four  years  each,  in  the  second  year  of  each 
Olympiad.    Prises  were  given,  consisting  of  garlands  of  palm 
or  beech  lor  superiority  in  wrestling,  boxing,  chariot  racing, 
running,  and  throwing  the  quoit;  but  at  first  it  was  a  musical 
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contention,  in  which  the  competitors  sang  to  music  on  the 
harp  songs  descriptive  of  Apollo's  encounter  with  the  serpent 
Pythian.  Dances  were  also  introduced,  and  it  appears  to 
have  been  a  great  sacred  festival  in  honour  of  Apollo  at  first, 
to  which  games  of  bodily  strength  and  skill  were  subsequently 
added. 

5.  The  Nemcan  Games, — Nemea  was  a  town  of  Argos, 
situated  about  midway  between  Cleonse  and  Phlius,  in  the 
vicinity  of  a  wood,  where  Hercules,  while  yet  a  youth,  killed 
the  famous  Nemean  lion,  which  infested  the  neighbourhood 
and  kept  the  inhabitants  in  perpetual  alarm.  The  games 
were  at  first  instituted  in  honour  of  Archemorua,  the  infant 
son  of  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice,  the  king  and  queen  of  Nexnea, 
whose  nurse,  Hypsipyle,  had  laid  him  on  a  tuft  of  parsley, 
when  compelled  by  Adrastus,  king  of  Ar^os,  to  show  him  a 
fountain  at  which  he  and  his  followers  might  quench  their 
thirst.  When  Hypsipyle  returned  she  found  the  child  dead, 
having  been  poisoned  by  the  venomous  bite  of  a  serpent. 
The  Greeks,  however,  were  always  fond  of  going  back  as  far 
as  possible  for  the  origin  of  everything,  and  it  is  most  prob- 
able that  the  games  were  instituted  by  the  man  whose  deeds 
gave  rise  to  the  tradition  of  Hercules  in  honour  of  some 
achievement  at  or  near  Nemea.  It  was  said  that  the  skin  of 
the  beast  was  impervious  to  any  arrow,  and  its  skull  so  thick 
that  no  blow  from  the  club  of  Hercules  had  any  effect  on  it, 
and  that  Hercules  was  obliged  to  throw  down  his  weapons 
and  strangle  the  lion.  The  Argives,  the  Corinthians,  and 
the  people  of  Cleonte  took  it  in  turns  to  preside  at  the  cele- 
bration of  these  games.  The  contests  exhibited  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  those  which  were  introduced  at  the  other 
great  games  of  Greece,  and  the  rewards  consisted,  first  of  all, 
of  chaplets  of  olive,  and  then  of  garlands  of  fresh  parsley. 
The  games  were  celebrated  biennially  on  the  first  and  third 
year  of  every  Olympiad  in  the  month  Panemus,  which  cor- 
responds to  our  August.  The  Argives  computed  time  by 
Nemeads,  or  periods  of  two  years.  To  give  colour  to  the 
tradition  which  ascribed  their  original  institution  to  the  death 
of  Archemorus,  a  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  at  every 
meeting  in  his  honour,  and  the  judges  who  presided  at  the 
festival  and  presented  the  prizes  to  the  combatants,  were 
clad  in  garments  which  wore  used  to  denote  mourning  among 
the  Greeks. 
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As  the  events  and  institutions  which  have  been  noticed  in 
ttts  chapter  could  not  be  described  in  due  chronological 
order,  it  has  been  considered  better  to  defer  the  summary  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  chapter,  instead  of  breaking  it  up  into 
portions  at  the  end  of  each  section. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Smtod    founded  by 

jEgialeus  B.C.  2089 

Antral  and  settlement 
of  Ouranos,  or  Ura- 

*  nna,  in  Greece    „  2042 

Revolt  of  the  Titans, 
and  wars  of  the  Gods 
and  Giants,  about  ...  „  1950 
The  kingdom  of  Argos 

founded  by  Inachus . . .  „  1856 
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CHAPTER  IIL 

FROM  THE  RETURN  OF  THE  HEBACLIDJE  TO  THE  GOLOIIZA- 
TIOH  OF  ASIA  MINOR. 

1104  RO.  to  1044  B.c. 

1.  MOVEMENTS  AMD  MIGRATIONS  OF  THE  GREEK  TRIBES. 

Before  proceeding  further  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
what  facts  we  are  really  acquainted  with  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  Greece,  when  it  is  divested  of  the  fable  and'  romance 
of  the  legends  and  traditions  which  have  been  related.  It  is 
simply  this.  About  1700  b.c,  the  Pelasgi,  a  race  that  appears 
to  have  inhabited  the  Italian  and  Greek  peninsulas  at  a  com- 
paratively early  period  of  the  world's  history,  were  in  posses- 
sion of  the  mainland  of  Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  as  it 
was  subsequently  called.  About  1550  r.c,  the  Pelasgi  were 
dispossessed  by  the  Hellenes,  a  warrior  race  who  came  from 
the  southern  borders  of  Thessaly  or  Epirus,  and  compelled  to 
retreat  to  the  highlands  of  Arcadia,  in  the  centre  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus. The  Hellenes  were  divided  into  four  sections  or 
tribes,  distinguished  by  difference  of  dialects,  as  it  has  been 
already  explained.  These  four  tribes  were  called  Dorians, 
^Eolians,  Achaeans,  and  Ionians.  The  Dorians  occupied  the 
country  which  afterwards  became  the  little  state  of  Doris, 
while  the  iEolians  occupied  the  remainder  of  Northern  Greece 
to  the  north  of  the  Corinthian  Gulf,  with  the  exception  of 
Attica.  This  peninsula,  with  the  northern  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, was  occupied  by  the  Ionians,  while  the  Adueans 
held  the  south  and  east.  The  western  part,  afterwards  the 
states  of  Elis  and  Messina,  and  the  islands  now  called  the 
Ionian  islands,  were  held  by  the  iEolians.   The  territory  of 
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the  Ionian*  was  not  continuous  from  the  entrance  to  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Attica,  for  the 
Achsans  held  Corinth. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  period  between  1200  ro.  and  1100 
B.C.  was  a  time  of  transition  and  revolution  among  the  Greek 
communities  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  that  a  state  of  disorder 
prevailed  which  was  followed  by  considerable  political,  and 
possibly  social  changes.  The  relative  positions  and  territorial 
possessions  of  the  tribes  were  wholly  altered,  and  the  altera- 
tions were  such  as  induced  emigration,  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent to  Asia  Minor  on  the  east,  and  Italy  on  the  west.  The 
states  of  Greece,  as  shown  in  the  map  of  Ancient  Greece,  it 
must  be  remembered,  were  not  in  existence  at  this  period,  but 
the  wMMi»1»Tiri  and  Peloponnesus  were  divided  in  the  manner 
that  has  been  described.  In 
fact,  supposing  the  annexed 
diagram  to  show  as  fairly  as 
can  be  done  by  a  few  straight 
lines,  an  approximation  to  the 
general  shape  of  Northern 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus, 
the  disposition  of  the  four 
great  tribes  of  the  Hellenes, 
was  pretty  nearly  as  shown 
therein.  It  will  be  found  use- 
ful, too,  in  tracing  the  changes 
of  territorial  position  that  took 
place  at  the  epoch  which  is 
known  as  the  return  of  tho 
Heraclidae.  The  relative  posi- 
tions of  Athens,  Corinth,  My- 
eensB,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  the 
principal  kingdoms  of  the 
AdMsans,  and  Pylos,  the 
moat  important  kingdom  of 
the  iEolians,  are*  also  shown  in  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus, 
which,  whenever  it  may  have  been  commenced, 
was  oonsnmmated  about  the  close  of  the  twelfth 
century  before  Christ.  Leaving  the  limited  tract  of 
land  in  the  north  that  they  occupied,  they  pushed  on  to  the 
sooth,  as  the  Hellenes  had  done  before  them,  and  established 
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themselves  in  the  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, that  had  been  held  so  long  by  the  Achaeans.  Tlietr 
leaders  were  Temenus,  Cresphontes,  and  Azistodemos,  who 
doubtless  ehose  to  assert  their  descent  from  Hercules,  in  order 
to  give  themselves  importance  in  the  eyes  of  their  followers 
and  the  conquered  race.  The  story  goes  that  the  Dorian* 
lent  them  assistance  in  return  for  benefits  previously  received 
from  Hercules.  Whether  or  not  this  were  the  truth,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say.  Tradition  declares  that  it  was  so,  but  the 
probability  is  that  the  reputed  descendants  of  Hercules  were 
merely,  as  it  has  been  assumed,  the  leaders  of  the  Dorians  in 
their  raid  on  the  south.  It  was  eminently  successful  Tut- 
menes,  the  grandson  of  Agamemnon,  who  reigned  at  Argot, 
was  defeated,  and  tho  country  of  the  Achaeans  was  assigned  to 
Temenus  and  the  sons  of  Aristodemus,  who  had  died  otn  tbe 
way,  the  former  taking  Argos,  and  the  latter  Sparta.  Messana 
was  wrested  from  the  zEoliaiis  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  given 
to  Cresphontes,  who  also  took  possession  of  Pyloa.  Tbe 
northern  part  of  the  iEolian  territory  in  the  Peloponnesus 
was  given  to  Oxylus,  an  /Etolian  cliief  who  had  accompanied 
tho  Dorians  with  his  followers,  and  most  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tants, soon  amalgamated  with  their  kinsmen  of  iEtolia,  who- 
were  also  iEolians.  Corinth  was  conquered  by  Alotos,  another 
of  the  so  styled  Heraclidje,  about  1074  B.C.  Thus  we  find 
the  whole  of  the  eastern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  lying  round  Arcadia  like  a  crescent,  transferred 
from  the  Achrcans  and  iEolians  to  the  Dorians.  The  prin- 
cipal kingdoms  in  this  wave- washed  crescent  were  that  under 
Oxylus,  and  Messene,  Sparta,  and  Argos.  What  were  the 
limits  of  these  kingdoms  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  It  is 
certain  that  they  did  not  coincide  with  the  boundaries  of  Elia, 
Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Argolis,  which  were  fixed  at  a  later 
date,  but  it  is  possible  that  Oxylus  ruled  at  Elis,  and  that  the 
four  cities  thus  enumerated  took  the  lead  in  confederacies  of 
communities  whose  extent  approximated  to  those  of  the  man 
modern  states  which  have  just  been  named.  ' 

When  a  country  is  conquered,  the  poorer  classes,  or  rather 
those  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  entirely  dependent  on  their 
labour  for  support,  must  submit  to  their  new  masters  and 
toil  for  subsistence  as  heretofore,  but  those  who  have  escaped 
the  sword,  and  have  been  able  to  save  any  kind  of  portable 
wealth  from  being  appropriated  by  the  invaders,  will  leave 
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their  native  land  and  seek  a  home  elsewhere.    It  was  so  with 
the  Achseans,  who  hurried  northwards  and  forced  the  Ionians, 
who  occupied  the  southern  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  to 
yield  their  territory  to  them.    This  narrow  strip  subsequently 
was  called  Achaia,  from  its  new  possessors.    The  Ionians, 
compelled  to  submit  in  their  turn  to  the  cruel  fortune,  or  mis- 
fortune of  war  and  foreign  invasion,  retreated  through  the 
isthmus  and  sought  a  refuge  with  their  kinsmen  in  Attica. 
The  usual  results  of  large  additions  to  the  population  of  a 
country  limited  in  extent,  ensued.    Over-crowding  produced 
scarcity  of  food,  and  scarcity  of  food  compelled  recourse  to 
emigration  to  lands  and  islands  beyond  the  sea.    The  western 
coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  from 
Crete,  northwards,  to  the  coast  of  Thrace,  were  the  nearest, 
and  towards  these  the  tide  of  emigration  naturally  set  The 
overplus  of  the  Ionian  population  of  Attica  accordingly  sailed 
doe  east,  and  after  planting  colonies  on  many  of  the  group  of 
islands  known  as  the  Cyclades,  took  possession  of  the  coast  of 
Ljdia  from  the  mouth  of  the  Hermus  in  the  north,  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Marauder  on  the  south.    They  occupied  the  country 
to  a  depth  varying  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  miles  inland,  and 
took  possession  of  the  large  and  fertile  islands  of  Chios  and 
Samoa,   To  these  and  to  the  sea-coast  that  they  had  thus 
appropriated,  they  gave  the  name  of  Ionia. 

The  Achaeans,  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Argoe  and 
Sputa  and  other  cities  of  that  district,  did  not  find  the 
country  of  which  they  had  dispossessed  the  Ionians  of  the 
west  efficiently  largo  for  them,  and  many  of  them  were  com- 
piled to  seek  a  resting-place  elsewhere.  Some  of  them  went 
northwards  to  Bpeotia,  where  a  Thessalian  tribe,  called  Boeo- 
tiuft,  had  settled  soon  after  the  Dorians  had  invaded  the  Pe- 
kpoanesus,  driving  out  the  former  inhabitants,  who,  as  in- 
deed were  their  successors,  were  of  iEolian  origin.  When 
th*  Achaeans  came  to  Luuotia,  they  found  it  was  useless  to 
think  of  settling  there,  and  joining  a  party  of  the  old  inhabi- 
tant! and  the  new  comers,  they  sailed  to  the  east,  as  the 
Ionian*  did  some  years  after,  and  after  colonizing  Lesbos, 
they  took  possession  of  the  sea-coast  of  Asia  Minor  from  the 
Golf  of  Adramittium  in  Mysia,  to  the  north  bank  of  the  Her- 
mus in  Lydia,  and  founding  several  cities,  which  formed  a 
confederacy,  for  purposes  of  mutual  assistance  and  defence, 
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called  their  new  country  iEolia,  possibly  because  the  balk  of 

the  settlers  were  of  iEolian  origin. 

The  south-western  corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  contiguous 
islands  of  Cos,  Rhodes,  and  others  of  the  Sporades,  were  colo- 
nized by  bands  of  adventurers  composed  of  Achseans  and  Do- 
rians, under  Dorian  chieftains.  They  founded  Halicarnassus 
and  other  cities  on  the  islands  and  coasts  of  Caria,  which, 
from  being  six  in  number,  were  called  the  Dorian  Hexapolis, 
or  Hexapolis  of  Caria.  Crete  was  colonised  by  Dorians  and 
Achseans,  and  an  impetus  having  been  given  to  emigration 
and  colonization,  other  bands  sailed  westward  and  established 
settlements  in  Sicily  and  on  the  remoter  shores  of  Gaul  and 
Spain,  to  some  of  which,  such  as  Sicily,  a  separate  notice  will 
be  accorded. 

In  writing  the  history  of  a  country  that  is  composed  of 
many  independent  states,  loosely  knit  together  by  a  mere 
bond  of  common  origin  and  language,  and  religious  belief  and 
worship,  it  is  difficult  to  hit  on  a  plan  that  may  describe  fairly 
the  vicissitudes  of  each  and  every  state,  and  yet  afford  a  clear 
and  succinct  history  of  the  country  at  large.  Among  a  num- 
ber of  states  forming  parts  of  a  common  country,  there  will 
always  be  a  struggle  for  supremacy  over  the  whole  among 
those  which  happen  to  be  most  powerful ;  and  the  history  of 
the  country,  from  a  national  point  of  view,  will  be  the  history 
of  those  states  which  take  the  lead  in  general  politics,  throw- 
ing the  minor  states  entirely  into  the  background.  Ancient 
Greece  somewhat  resembled  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Saxon 
Heptarchy,  with  this  exception,  that  while  in  Britain,  Egbert, 
king  of  Wessex,  made  his  authority  absolute  over  the  rest  of 
the  Saxon  kingdom,  no  Greek  state  absolutely  succeeded  in 
obtaining  such  thorough  ascendancy  over  the  rest  as  to  assert 
dominion  over  the  whole  country.  The  most  satisfactory  plan 
appears  to  be  to  give  a  brief  notice  of  the  separate  history  of  each 
state,  first  of  those  on  the  mainland,  and  then  of  those  on  the 
Peloponnesus,  Athens  and  Sparta  excepted,  of  which  only  the 
early  history  need  be  given  separately,  and  then  to  proceed  to 
a  fuller  description  of  those  events  which  enabled  Greece  to 
resist  the  attacks  of  Persia,  and  brought  it  in  subjection  to,  or 
under  the  control  of,  Epirus,  Macedonia  and  Rome — an  ac- 
count which  virtually  embraces  the  history  of  Athens  and 
Sparta,  the  leading  state  of  Greece.  By  this  means  we  shall 
obtain  a  special  and  distinct  account  of  each  minor  state  from 
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its  earliest  records  to  the  time  when  individuality  of  action  was 
no  longer  possible,  and  the  whole  country  became  a  Roman 
province,  and  a  more  detailed  general  account  of  the  national 
history  of  the  gallant  stand  made  by  the  nation  at  large 
against  foreign  aggression,  the  internecine  quarrels  that  raged 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  supremacy  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  comparative  insignificance  into  which  the  south- 
ern states  sank  under  the  brighter  glory  first  of  Epirus,  and 
then  of  Macedonia,  and  lastly  the  untoward  events  that 
brought  the  country  under  the  dominion  of  Home. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  gnat  Dorian  inva- 
sion, called  the  "  Re- 
turn of  the  Heracli- 
d»-   

Settlement  of  the  Boeo- 
tians, emigrants  from 
Thessaly,  in  Boeotia 

Migration  of  /Eolians 
and  Acbgians  into 


Asia  Minor.  Settle- 
ment of  iEolia,  about  B.C.  1100 
Settlement  of  the  Ioni- 
B.c.  1104      ans  on  the  coast  of 

Lydia  in  Asia  Minor  „  1014 
i  Settlement  of  the  Dori- 
1124  '    ans  and  Achaeans  in 
Cos,  Rhodes,  and  the 
I    coast  of  Caria,  about  ,,  1040 


CHAPTER  IV. 
THZ  STATES  07  THE  GRECIAN  MAINLAND. 

1556  B.c.  to  510  B.c. 

Exclusive  of  the  larger  and  more  important  districts  of 
ihcedonia,  Thessaly,  and  Epirus,  winch  were  to  all  intents 
tfti  purposes  Greek  states,  though  not  included  in  Ancient 
9l|*oe>  the  states  of  the  Grecian  mainland,  of  whose  history 
*t*  proposed  to  give  a  brief  outline  in  the  present  chapter, 
*tttj  being  taken  in  due  order  of  succession  from  north-west 
*°  •oath-east,  Acarnania,  ^tolia,  Doris,  Locris — or  the  country 
of  the  three  tribes  of  the  Locri — Phocis,  Eoeotia,  Megaris,  and 
Attica,  Of  the  last-named,  the  details  of  the  early  and  legen- 
dary history  will  only  be  given  for  reasons  already  stated. 

1.  ACARNANIA. 

Acarnania  was  one  of  the  most  unimportant  of  the  Greek 
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states.    It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Acaxnas,  the 
son  of  AlcmsBon,  whose  father,  Amphiaraus,*  was  one  of  the 
Argonauts,  and  perished  in  the  expedition  of  the  seven  cap- 
tains against  Thebes.    It  occupied  the  most  'westerly  part  of 
the  mainland,  and  was  separated  from  iEtolia,  which  lay  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  Achelous.    It  was  chiefly  famous  for 
its  breed  of  horses,  and  was  inhabited  at  an  early  period  by 
tribes  inferior  to  the  other  Greeks  in  respect  to  civilisation, 
among  whom  were  the  Leleges,  Curetes,  &c    Thievish  and 
piratical,  they  lived  chiefly  by  rapine  and  plunder.  The 
Achaeans  are  said  to  have  formed  some  settlements  on  the 
coast,  possibly  after  their  expulsion  from  the  southern  and 
eastern  parts  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians ;  and  the 
Corinthians  are  reported  to  have  done  the  same  about  650 
B.o.   It  was  a  free  state,  and  the  people  lived  in  little  villages 
which  were  united  in  a  confederacy,  the  affairs  of  which  were 
managed  by  a  general  assembly,  consisting  of  delegates  sent 
from  each  town,  and  presided  over  by  a  praetor.    Each  town 
had  its  own  magistrates  and  officers  of  justice.    Little  is  heard 
of  the  Acarnanians  in  the  general  history  of  Greece  until  the 
40-     Peloponnesian  war,  when  tlioy  supported  the  Am- 
philochians,  who  had  beendrivenfrom  Argos  Amphi- 
lochium,a  town  of  Epiras,  by  the  Ambraciots,  and/in 
conjunction  with  the  people  whose  cause  they  had  espoused, 
applied  to  the  Athenians  for  aid  against  the  victors,  who  were 
the  people  of  Ambracia,  a  town  on  the  Ambracian  Gull  The 
Athenians  defeated  the  Ambraciots,  who,  in  their  turn,  ap- 
pealed to  the  Spartans,  then  at  war  with  Athens.  Victory, 
however,  remained  on  the  side  of  the  Acarnanians  and  their 
allies  in  every  encounter,  and  at  last  peace  was  con- 
^c     eluded  between  Acarnania  and  Ambracia  for  a  hun- 
dred years.    The  next  time  that  Acarnania  appears 
prominently  is  in  391  B.C.,  when  the  country  was  invaded  by 
oao    Agcsilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  and  compelled  to  sub- 
™*    mit  to  him.    At  a  later  period,  when  Philip  IL  of 
Maccdon  was  threatening  the  liberties  of  Greece,  the 
Acarnanians  ranged  themselves  on  his  side,  and  were  flhaflfciflftd 

*  It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  givo  a  full  account  of  every  Greek 
hero  of  antiquity  that  is  mentioned  in  these  pages,  and  teachers  and 
learners  are  referred  for  fuller  details  to  Lempnere's  "Classical  Dic- 
tionary," and  Dr.  William  Smith's  "Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Biography." 
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by  the  Athenians,  who  sent  an  expedition  against  them. 
From  243  b.c.  to  239  B.C.,  the  Acarnanians  were  engaged  in 
a  desultory  war  with  the  iEolians,  who  took  possession  of  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory,  and  ceded  it  to  Philip  V. 
of  Macedon,  about  217  B.C.,  in  order  to  pnt  an  end  to  the 
"  Social  War."  Subsequently,  when  Philip  V.  was  2M 
at  variance  with  Rome,  the  Acarnanfens  took  part 
with  the  former,  but  Lucius  Flaminius,  the  brother  B*°* 
of  Titus  Flaminius,  to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  war  was  en- 
trusted, undertook  to  engage  them  to  espouse  the  interests  of 
the  Romans,  and  thus  to  deprive  Philip  of  his  most  faithful 
allies.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  held  in  the  city  of  Leucas, 
the  capital  of  Acarnania,  where  the  principal  men  of  the  na- 
tion, after  warm  disputes,  drew  up  the  plan  of  a  confederacy 
with  the  Romans ;  but  the  people  being  violently  prepossessed 
against  them,  openly  protested  that  they  would  not  enter  into 
any  engagement  prejudicial  to  Philip's  interests. 

Lucius,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the  tumult  had  re- 
tired from  Leucas,  resolved  to  reduce  the  Acarnanians  by 
force,  and,  having  made  the  necessary  preparations,  he  set  sail 
from  Corcyra  and  laid  siege  to  the  town.    The  inhabitants 
made  a  vigorous  resistance,  and  defended  the  place  with  such 
resolution  that  the  Romans  were  defeated  in  three  successive 
attacks.    At  length,  some  Italian  exiles  who  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  city,  introduced  a  large  force  of  Romans, 
who  surrounded  the  Acarnanians,  and  put  to  the  sword  such 
as  refused  to  submit.    The  reduction  of  the  chief    -  q« 
city  so  terrified  the  whole  nation  that  they  deserted  ^ 
Philip  and  submitted  to  the  Romans,  who  left  them 
in  possession  of  their  own  laws  till  the  destruction  of  Corinth, 
when  Acarnania  became  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Achaia 


(B.c  146). 
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nania  for  taking  part 

with  Philip  II.  of  Ma- 

codon   B.C.  313 

War  between  Acarnania 

and  iEtolia  (the  latter 

successful)  from  243  to  „  239 
The  ^Etolians  cede  ter- 
ritory taken  from  the 

Acarnanians  to  Philip 


Philip  V.  supported 
against  Rome  Dy  the 
Acarnanians   B.C.  200 

Leucas  taken  and  Acar- 
nania subdued  by  tho 
Romans   „  197 

Acarnania  becomes  part 
of  the  province  of 
Achaia    „  145 


V   „  217 

2.  iETOLIA. 

This  state  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  iEtolus,  a 
son  of  Endymion,  king  of  Elis.  Having  accidentally  killed 
a  son  of  Phoronous  of  Argos,  he  quitted  •  the  Peloponnesus, 
and  settled  in  the  country  which  afterwards  bore  his  name. 
iEtolia  was  situated  between  Acarnania  on  the  west,  and  Doris 
and  Locris  on  the  east  The  inhabitants  were  a  stout  and 
warlike  people,  who  were  seldom  at  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bours, and  signalised  themselves  by  irruptions  into  the  neigh- 
bouring states.  They  never,  however,  obtained  any  prominent 
part  in  the  history  of  Greece  until  the  formation  of  the 
political  confederacy,  called  the  /Etolian  League,  and  Heeren 
says  that  "  renowned  as  are  the  names  of  their  earliest  heroes, 
iEtolus,  Peneus,  Meleagcr,  Dioniad,  the  nation  has  no  place 
in  the  history  of  tho  flourishing  times  of  Greece. 

It  has  been  already  said  that  Oxylus,  an  iEtolian  chiefs  ac- 
companied the  Heraclidae  in  their  invasion  of  the  Pelopon- 

y\QA    nesus,  and  gained  possession  of  Elis.    After  this 

B  J;  time  little  is  heard  of  zEtolia  for  about  six  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  and  then  it  is  spoken  of  as  taking 
part  with  Sparta  against  Athens,  with  which  state  Sparta  was 
then  at  war  (455  b.c).  It  gave  its  name  to  the  ^Etolian 
League,  a  confederation  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  trace  the 
origin,  although  it  is  said  that  it  was  formed  as  early  as  914 
B.c.    At  all  events,  it  existed  in  tho  time  of  Alexander  the 

aqq  Great,  and  probably  took  its  rise  in  the  time  of  his 
father,  Philip  II.  of  Maccdon.  When  the  Mace- 
donian monarch  showed  a  disposition  to  assert  su- 
premacy over  Greece,  tho  states  of  the  ^tolian  League  joined 
the  confederation  of  the  Greek  states,  and  embarked  in  the 
contest  known  as  the  Lamian  war.  In  the  year  after  (322 
B.c.)  tho  Greeks  were  defeated  at  Crannon,  and  tho  great  con- 
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federacy  of  all  the  Greek  states  was  dissolved,  and  the  Mace- 
donian generals,  Craterus  and  Antipater,  carried  the  war  into 
iEtolia,  but,  after  gaining  a  few  advantages,  found  themselves 
obliged  to  retire.  The  war  between  the  Acarnanians  and  the 
iEtolians,  and  its  results,  has  been  already  related.-  070 
The  states  of  the  ^tolian  League  took  an  active 
part  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Gauls  who  had  invaded 
Greece.  In  220  B.C.  the  "  Social  War"  commenced  between 
the  iEtolian  League  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  Achroan  League 
on  the  other,  and  in  the  following  year  Philip  V.  of  Maccdon, 
who  was  in  alliance  with  the  Achteans,  invaded  ^Etolia.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  war  the  /Etolians  had  entered  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, laid  waste  Messenia,  and  defeated  the  Achamns  at 
the  battle  of  Caphyee,  but  the  appearance  of  Philip  within 
the  borders  of  their  own  country  gave  a  complete  change  to 
the  state  of  affairs.  Thermum,  where  the  Panaetolicon,  or 
great  council  of  the  confederate  states,  assembled  every 
autumn,  was  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  iEtolians  surrendered 
a  part  of  Acarnania  that  they  had  taken,  and  thus  purchased 
peace  (217  BjC.).  The  peace,  however,  was  not  permanent; 
another  rupture  soon  ensued,  and  the  iEtolians  and  Pyrrhns 
were  again  defeated  by  the  Macedonians  in  the  battle  of 


The  iEtolians  were  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who  suffered 
themselves  to  be  persuaded  by  the  perfidious  insinuations  of 
the  Romans  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  them  n-t-t 
against  Philip  of  Macedon.  This  ultimately  led  to  ^0 
an  invasion  of  iEtolia  by  Philip  six  years  later, 
when  Thermum  was  again  taken  and  sacked,  and  the  iEtolians 
were  compelled  to  make  peace  with  Philip  upon  his  own 
terms.  In  200  ac.  the  war  broke  out  afresh,  and  Philip  was 
defeated,  three  years  later,  by  the  Romans  and  iEtolians,  at 
the  battle  of  Cynocephake.  At  this  juncture,  when  the 
^inlittTitt  hoped  that  the  Romans  would  assist  them  in  prose- 
cuting the  war  jantil  they  should  nave  nothing  more  to  fear 
from  Macedon,  they  found  themselves  deceived  and  deserted 
by  their  faithless  allies,  who,  thinking  it  more  to  their  interest 
to  make  peace  than  to  continue  the  war,  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Philip,  regardless  of  the  danger  to  which  they  exposed 
the  tfXoYihm, 

Dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  the  Eomans  and  the  peace 
which  had  been  concluded,  the  iEtolians  proposed  that  Antv- 
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ochus,  king  of  Syria,  should  be  called  into  Europe  to  restore 
Greece,  which  was  oppressed  by  the  Romans,  to  its 
ancient  liberty.    This  was  done  accordingly,  and 
Antiochus  arrived  in  Greece  with  an  army  of 
10,000  foot,  500  horse,  and  six  elephants.    His  exertions, 
however,  did  not  equal  the  hopes  of  the  allies.    He  forgot, 
during  many  valuable  months,  Eome,  Greece,  and  Syria,  and 
passed  his  time  in  the  company  of  a  very  young  wife,  whom 
he  had  married  at  an  age  already  far  beyond  maturity.  At 
length  Antiochus  was  roused  from  his  lethargy  by  the  suc- 
cesses of  the  Eomans,  who  drove  him  from  post  to  post,  and 
after  defeating  him  with  great  loss  at  Thermopylae  obliged 
him  to  embark  his  troops. 

The  iEtolians  being  thus  abandoned  by  the  king  of  Syria, 
took  refuge  in  their  cities,  which  they  defended  with  great 
i  qi     vigour  and  resolution.    They  endeavoured  to  obtain 
an  accommodation  with  Eome,  whither  they  sent 
ambassadors ;  but  the  senate  proposed  an  alterna- 
tive that  they  should  either  submit  to  the  will  of  the  Eomans, 
or  pay  the  republic  a  thousand  talents,  and  neither  make  peace 
nor  commence  war  without  the  approbation  of  Eome.  The 
iEtolians  did  not  possess  so  much  money,  and  if  they  sub- 
mitted implicitly  to  the  will  of  the  senate,  they  were  per- 
suaded that  Eome  would  not  be  content  with  that  which  they 
were  willing  to  grant. 

The  Eomans,  therefore,  took  Lamia  and  other  places,  and 
commenced  the  siege  of  Ambracia,  which  was  the  last  strong- 
1  fid  "hold  °^  ^e  ^tolian  republic.  This  city  resisted 
B  c  for  a  long  time  all  the  stratagems  and  machines 
which  the  Eomans  employed  against  it.  At  length 
the  whole  nation  of  the  iEtolians  was  obliged  to  submit,  give 
up  all  prisoners  and  deserters,  pay  a  heavy  fine,  deliver  forty 
hostages  at  the  choice  of  the  victors,  and,  in  fine,  yield  to  all 
the  most  humiliating  and  oppressive  conditions  which  could 
bo  imposed  upon  a  conquered  and  enslaved  people.  The 
-^Etolian  League  was  finally  dissolved  in  167  ac,  when  the 
Eoman  party  rose  and  massacred  the  chief  of  the  patriots, 
who  were  initiating  measures  for  throwing  off  the  Eoman 
yoke.  The  yEtolians  then  remained  in  a  state  of  absolute 
slavery  till  the  destruction  of  the  Achaean  League,  when  they 
followed  the  destinies  of  the  other  Greek  states. 
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The  ^Etolians,  every- 
where defeated,  make 
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become  subject  to  the 
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3.  DORIS. 

The  little  state  of  Doris,  which  penetrated  like  a  wedge 
between  iEtolia  and  Locris,  and  towards  the  north  sepa- 
rated these  states  which  had  been  conterminous  from  the 
north  shore  of  the  Golf  of  Corinth,  is  famous  only  for  being 
the  spot  from  which  issued  the  Dorian  race,  which  subdued 
the  greater  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs  in  Greece  in  11 04  b.c.  The  mother  of  many  great 
states  and  colonies,  it  never  rose  into  importance  itself.  The 
eoantry  abounded  with  spacious  and  fertile  plains,  and  the 
«b  was  mild  and  salubrious.  Though  the  Dorians  inhabited 
*  district  that  was  for  the  most  part  mountainous,  they  were 
Hot  as  rough  as  mountaineers  usually  are,  but  were  a  polished 
ace,  from  which  sprung  many  good  orators,  poets,  and  musi- 
tiina.  The  country  gave  its  name  to  the  Doric  dialect,  the 
Doric  music,  and  the  Doric  order  of  architecture.  War 
bioke  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century  b.c. 
between  the  Dorians  and  Thobans,  in  which  the  latter 
were  victorious ;  and  in  458  b.c.  a  quarrel  ensued  with  the 
Phocians  who  assaulted  and  took  most  of  the  Dorian  towns. 
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b.c.  80O 


»» 


458 


4.  LOCRIS. 


The  country  of  the  Locrians  was  divided  into  two  parts  by 
the  intervention  of  Phocis.  Part  of  it  lay  to  the  westward, 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  between  ^Etolia 
on  the  west  and  Phocis  on  the  east,  and  part  to  the  eastward, 
having  Thessaly  on  the  north,  and  Phocis  and  Bceotia  on  the 
east  and  south.  The  inhabitants  of  the  country  were  divided 
into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  Locri  Ozolce,  also  called  Epi- 
zephyrii,  or  Western  Locri,  from  their  geographical  position, 
inhabited  the  western  part,  and  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  and 
Locri  Opuntii  the  eastern  part.  The  Locri  Epicnemidii,  who 
occupied  the  northern  part  of  Eastern  Locris,  have  the  Gulf 
of  Malea  on  the  east,  and  Mount  JEta.  on  the  north,  were  so 
called  from  Mount  Cnemis,  which  lay  within  the  limits  of 
their  territory.  They  alone  of  all  the  Locri  had  the  privilege 
of  sending  representatives  to  the  Council  of  the  Amphictyons. 
The  Locri  Opuntii,  who  inhabited  the  southern  part  of  the 
Eastern  Locris,  and  the  seaboard  of  the  channel  of  the 
Euripus,  received  their  .name  from  their  chief  town  Opus. 
The  chief  town  of  the  Locri  Ozolao  was  Naupactus,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Corinth,  a  city  celebrated  from  early  times  as  one  of 
the  principal  ship-building  towns  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  The 
Locri  were  a  brave  and  warlike  people,  and  ultimately  becom- 
ing members  of  the  ^Etolian  League,  they  signalised  them- 
selves by  their  efforts  to  maintain  the  independence  of  Greece. 
In  early  times  the  Eastern  Locrians  were  distinguished  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  part  by  being  less  rough  and 
rude  in  manner,  the  latter  being  addicted,  like  the  neigh- 
bouring -^Etolians,  to  robbery  and  piracy.  The  Locri  Onto 
founded  the  city  of  Locri  Epizephyrii  in  Italy,  now  called 
Gerace,  at  dates  variously  stated  from  710  B,c.  to  673  B.G. 
The  people  collectively  are  said  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  Locrus,  a  grandson  of  Amphictyon,  and  to  have  been 
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a  tribe  of  the  Leleges,  a  rode,  uncultured  people,  who  occu- 
pied at  one  time  much  of  the  western  part  of  the  mainland  of 
Greece.    They  were  not  far  advanced  in  civilisation  at  the 
time  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  when  they  agreed  to  assist 
the  Athenians  against  the  ^Stolians,  hut  subse- 
quently  entered  into  alliance  with  Sparta,  and 
joined  the  ^Etolian  League.  They  entered  into  the  B*a 
fourth  Sacred  War  in  conjunction  with  the  Thebans  and 
Athenians,  hut  were  defeated  at  Chaeronea  by  Philip  QQQ 
ILof  Macedon  in  338  rc.    After  this  time  little 
is  said  of  Locris  in  Grecian  history  as  a  separate  B,c* 
state,  while  later  on  the  story  of  its  inhabitants  is  identical 
with  those  of  iEtolia  and  the  states  of  the  ^Etolian  League. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Loeri  Oxol®  found 

Loeri  Epizephyrii  in 

Italy,  about    b.c.  710 

The  I<omanit  enter  the 

dftolian  league   „  425 


The  Locrians  defeated  in 
the  Fourth  Sacred 
War  by  Philip  II.  of 
Macedon  in  the  battle 
of  Chaeronea  b.c.  338 


5.  PH0CIS. 

This  state  was  situated  between  the  country  of  the  Locri 
Ozobe  on  the  west,  and  Boeotia  on  the  east  and  south,  and 
it  one  time  extended  eastward  to  the  channel  that  separatee 
ti*  island  of  Euboea  from  the  mainland.    The  country  and 
pwple  are  said  to  have  received  their  name  from  Phocus,  a 
*&  of  Ornytion,  who  settled  there.    Phocis  was  famous  for 
containing  within  its  limits  Mount  Parnassus,  the  fabled 
taut  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses,  and  Mount  Cithaeron. 
fa  most  noted  town  was  Delphi,  at  which  was  a  celebrated 
of  Apollo.    At  first  this  was  only  a  deep  cavern  with 
**iaow  entrance,  from  which  issued  an  exhalation  which 
P'ofaced  extraordinary  effects  on  the  goats  which  approached 
Induced  by  curiosity,  some  people  went  to  examine  it, 
**d  Were  seized  with  a  kind  of  frenzy,  leaping  as  if  they  were 
^  and  giving  vent  to  ejaculations  and  sentences  which 
***  soon  imagined  to  be  prophetic  of  coming  events.  After- 
***ds  a  tripod  was  placed  over  the  aperture,  upon  which  a 
*°ttian  was  seated,  who  answered  questions  that  were  pro- 
P°*d  to  the  deity. 
The  most  noteworthy  events  in  the  special  history  of 
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Phocis  are  for  the  most  part  in  immediate  connection  with, 
the  so-called  Sacred  Wars,  which  were  four  in  number. 
Delphi  was  situated  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and 
visitors  to  the  shrine  who  came  from  any  part  of  Greece  by  sea 
usually  landed  at  Cirrha,  a  seaport  town  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth,  which  happened  to  bo  the  nearest 
port  to  the  oracles.  Between  Cirrha  and  Delphi  lay  the  fer- 
tile Crissacan  plain,  which  the  pilgrims  traversed  on  their 
way  from  the  former  to  tho  latter  place.  The  men  of  Cirrha 
were  in  the  habit  of  extorting  heavy  dues  from  travellers  on 
their  way  to  Delphi,  and  as  they  would  not  abandon  their  ex- 
actions at  tho  order  of  the  Ainphictyons,  these  representatives 
of  the  Greek  states  ordered  war  to  bo  undertaken  against 
them,  and  the  other  cities  of  Phocis  were  obliged  to  take 
part  in  tho  siege  of  Cirrha,  The  siege  lasted  from  595  B.C. 
to  585  B.C.,  when  the  city  was  taken  and  completely  de- 
stroyed. The  plain  of  Crissjea,  moreover,  was  declared  by 
the  Amphictyons  to  be  attached  to  Delphi  and  devoted  to 
Apollo,  and  no  man  was  permitted  to  cultivate  it.  Such  was 
the  First  Sacred  War ;  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  some 
writers  call  this  tho  Cirrhiean  War,  and  speak  of  the  second, 
third,  and  fourth  wars  as  tho  first,  second,  and  third.  Others 
again  leave  out  tho  second,  and  speak  of  the  first,  third,  and 
fourth  as  tho  first,  second,  and  third.  It  will  be  better  to  ex- 
plain this  by  a  table,  as  follows  : — 

B.C.  BJC 

First  Sacred  War  ...  Cirrhroan  War  ...  First  Sacred  War  595  to  585 

SEroND  „      „     ...  First  Sacred  War  448  „  447 

Third  „  ,,  ...  Second  „  „  Second  „  „  857  ,a  M$ 
Fourth,,      „    ...Third  „      „    Third    „      „   339  „ 338 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  tho  third  in  point  of  order, 
reckoning  four  Sacred  Wars,  is  sometimes  called  the  Fhodaa 
War. 

The  Second  Sacred  War  was  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of 
the  Spartans  to  reinstate  in  possession  of  Delphi  the  people 
of  that  city  who  had  been  dispossessed  by  the  Phocians  ;  bat 
no  sooner  had  they  been  reinstated  than  the  Athenians,  send- 
ing troops  to  tho  assistance  of  the  Phocians,  again  restored 
the  temple  of  Apollo  to  their  keeping.  After  some  yean, 
however,  it  was  again  given  back  to  the  Delphians. 

Before  the  battic  of  Leuctra,  which  happened  in  371  B.C., ' 
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the  Phocians  bad  been  in  alliance  with  Sparta ;  bat  after  the 
defeat  of  Sparta  by  the  Thebans  in  this  battle,  they  had  be- 
come allies  of  the  latter.    They  did  not  long  keep  the  treaty 
into  which  they  had  then  entered,  and  the  Thebans  in  re- 
venge accused  the  Phocians  before  the  Amphictyonic  council 
of  having  cultivated  a  portion  of  the  Crissaean  plain.  The 
Amphictyons  immediately  decreed  that  the  part  that  had 
been  ploughed  and  sown  should  be  laid  waste,  and 
that  the  Phocian  nation  should  pay  a  heavy  fine 
for  the  offence  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  B*0, 
The  Phocians,  stirred  to  resistance  by  the  eloquence  of 
Philomelus,  determined  to  resist,  and  having  seized  the 
treasures  laid  up  at  Delphi,  they  hired  mercenaries  and  pre- 
pared for  war.    A  war  in  which  no  quarter  was  given  on 
either  side  was  carried  on  for  four  years  between  the  Pho- 
cians on  one  hand,  and  the  Thebans  and  Locrians  on  the 
other,  at  the  end  of  which  timo  Philomelus  fell,  and  the 
chief  command  was  transferred  to  his  brother,  Onomarchus, 
who  induced  the  Thessalians  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Pho- 
cians.   Philip  of  Macedon,  on  the  pretext  of  supporting  the 
common  religion  of  the  country  against  a  people  who  were 
deemed  guilty  of  sacrilege,  had  sent  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Thebans  and  Locrians,  and  at  a  battle  fought  near 
Magnesia  in  352  B.C.,  Onomarchus  shared  the  fate  of  his 
brother,  and  the  Phocians  were  totally  defeated.    A  third 
brother,  Phayllus,  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Pho- 
cian troops,  and  the  contest  was  continued  as  fiercely  as  ever. 
At  last  the  treasures  taken  from  Apollo's  temple  at  Delphi 
were  exhausted,  and  no  money  being  forthcoming,  the  mer- 
cenaries began  to  fall  away,  and  disputes  and  disagreeements 
to  arise  among  the  Phocians.    Philip  of  Macedon  was  on  his 
march  southward  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and  well-ap- 
pointed army,  and  the  Phocians,  having  no  means  of  con- 
tinuing the  war,  tlirew  themselves  on  his  mercy,  and  be- 
aought  him  to  plead  their  cause  before  the  council  of  the 
Amphictyons.    The  members,  however,  refused  to  listen  to 
him,  and  it  was  decreed  that  the  Phocians  should  be  expelled 
from  the  council,  and  be  no  longer  allowed  to  send  oaq 
representatives  thither.     Their  arms  and  their  R(J 
hones  were  to  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  Apollo's 
temple,  and  a  large  sum  was  to  be  levied  annually  throughout 
Phocis  till  it  was  restored  to  its  former  condition  and  opu- 
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lence.  It  was  further  ordered  that  the  fortifications  of  their 
cities  should  be  razed,  and  the  towns  reduced  to  mere  vil- 
lages. The  Macedonians  were  ordered  to  put  the  decree  in 
force,  and  it  was  carried  out  to  the  very  letter.  Ultimately, 
however,  the  Phocians  regained  their  influence,  chiefly 
through  the  protection  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  favour 
with  which  Philip  regarded  them,  after  having  brought  them 
to  the  verge  of  national  ruin.  Of  the  Fourth  Sacred  War 
we  need  say  nothing  here. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  Sacred  War :  Com- 
mencement of  siege  of 
Cirrha...  B.C.  595 

Fall  of  Cirrha,  and  con- 
clusion of  the  First 
Sacred  War*   „  685 

Second  Sacred  War :  Ex- 
pulsion of  Delphians 
from  Delphi    448 

The  Thebana  accuse  the 
Phocians  of  sacrilege 
before  the  Amphic- 
tyonic  Council   „  357 


Third  Sacred  War  com- 
menced by  the  Pho- 
cians :  Sack  of  Del- 
phi  B.C  857 

Total  defeat  of  the  Pho- 
cians near  Magnesia 
by  the  Macedonians, 
Ac   „  S52 

End  of  the  Third  Sacred 
War:  The  Phocians 
are  expelled  from  the 
Amphictyonic  Coun- 
cil  ,  340 


6.  BCEOTIA  AND  THEBES. 

The  kingdom  of  Boeotia  was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Attica ; 
on  the  north  by  the  strait  of  Euripus,  now  called  the  Negro- 
pont ;  on  the  west  by  the  kingdom  of  Phocis ;  and  on  the' 
south  by  Corinth.  The  air  of  this  country  was  thick  and 
foggy,  and  supposed  to  have  an  influence  on  the  inhabitant*, 
who  were  not  remarkable  for  vivacity.  In  Boeotia  was  the 
cave  of  Trophonius,  which,  whoever  entered,  was  never  seen 
to  laugh  afterwards.  Here,  also,  was  the  celebrated  pass  of 
Thermopylae,  which  was  so  denominated  from  the  hot  springs 
in  that  neighbourhood.  Boeotia  has  been  successively  called 
Aonia,  Mesapia,  Hyantis,  Ogygia,  and  Cadmeis.  The  name 
by  which  it  was  subsequently  known  was  doubtless  derived, 
as  it  has  been  said,  from  a  Thessalian  tribe  that  migrated 
southwards  and  settled  there,  although  it  is  alleged  that  it  ob- 
tained its  namo  from  Boeotis,  the  son  of  Itonus ;  or,  according 
to  others,  from  a  cow,  boiis  in  Greek,  by  which  Cadmus  was 
directed  to  the  spot  on  which  he  built  the  city  of  Thebes. 
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Cadmus  founded  the  kingdom  of  Thebes,  in  which  the 
monarchical  form  of  government  was  more  despotic  iaqo 
than  in  any  other  of  the  Grecian  states.    This  "V 
prince,  as  it  has  been  explained  in  the  summary  of  c* 
the  principal  legends  and  traditions  of  Greece,  was  of  Phoeni- 
cian extraction,  and  introduced  into  Greece  the  knowledge  of 
alphabetic  writing.    He  is  also  said  to  have  taught  the  people 
navigation  and  commerce,  the  method  of  cultivating  the  vine, 
and  the  art  of  forging  and  working  metals. 

Another  story  connected  with  Thebes,  which  was  not  in- 
cluded among  the  Greek  legends,  but  which  may  be  related 
here,  as  it  led  up  to  a  war  which  has  been  previously  men- 
tioned— the  war  of  the  Seven  Captains  against  Thebes — is 
the  tradition  of  the  family  of  Laius.  This  king  was  the  son 
of  Labdacus,  who  ascended  the  throne  of  Thebes  (1430  B.C.). 
He  succeeded  his  father  in  due  course,  but  was  dethroned  by 
Amphion  and  Zethus.  He  was,  however,  restored,  and  mar- 
ried Jocasta,  the  daughter  of  Creon,  who  ascended  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Laius.  An  oracle  having  predicted  that  the 
son  of  Laius  and  Jocasta,  his  consort,  should  kill  his  father, 
the  Theban  king,  to  preserve  his  own  life,  caused  his  son,  who 
was  called  (Edipus,  to  be  exposed.  (Edipus  was  brought  up  by 
some  shepherds  who  found  him,  and,  alter  arriving  at  matu- 
rity, accidentally  killed  his  father,  whom  he  did  not  know. 
(127G  B.C.).  He  married  his  mother  Jocasta,  and  obtained 
the  kingdom  from  Creon  by  expounding  the  riddle  of  the 
Sphinx  * — a  fabulous  monster  that  was  said  at  that  time  to 
lavage  Thebes  and  the  surrounding  country.  When  (Edipus 
discovered  the  secret  of  liis  birth,  he  tore  out  his  eyes,  and 
Jocasta  killed  herself.  The  sons  of  (Edipus  and  Jocasta, 
Eteocles  and  Polynices  by  name,  agreed  to  reign  alternately 
year  by  year ;  but  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year  Eteocles 
refused  to  resign  the  throne,  and  Polynices  having  gained  the 
assistance  of  Adrastus,  king  of  Argos,  and  other  Greek  chiefs, 
matched  against  Thebes.  As  there  were  seven  leaders  of  this 
expedition,  including  Adrastus  and  Polynices,  it  has  been 
called  the  War  of  the  Seven  Captains.  The  war  was  decided 
by  a  duel  between  the  brothers,  in  which  both  fell  (1225  B.C.). 
The  troops  under  Adrastus  and  the  other  chiefs  were  then 

*  The  enigma  was — "  What  animal  walks  on  fonr  legs  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  two  during  the  flay,  and  on  three  in  the  evening  ?"  The  an- 
•Ver  of  (Edipus  was— 4 4  Man.'1 
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withdrawn,  but  Thebes  was  again  besieged  by  Adrastus,  twelve 
years  after,  and  taken  (1213  B.C.). 

At  length  the  Thebans,  weary  of  a  regal  government,  con- 
verted the  kingdom  into  a  republic,  after  royalty  had  been 
established  rather  more  than  three  hundred  and  fifty  years. 
At  the  head  of  the  republic,  which  consisted  of  a  confederacy 
of  fourteen  cities,  of  which  Thebes  was  considered  the  chief, 
they  placed  a  chief  magistrate,  who  incurred  the  penalty  of 
death  if  he  did  not  resign  his  office  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year.  A  council  of  magistrates,  called  Bcootarchs,  who  were 
elected,  two  by  Thebes  and  one  by  each  of  the  other  cities  of 
the  confederacy,  served  as  a  check  on  the  authority  of  the  chief 
magistrate.  These  members  held  the  first  post  in  the  army  ; 
and  magistrates,  named  polemarchs,  administered  justice.  In 
the  Theban  republic  were  four  councils,  each  of  which  was 
composed  of  deputies  from  different  districts,  who,  when  as- 
sembled, decided  in  the  last  instance  on  all  public  affairs.  At 
Thebes,  the  capital  of  Bceotia,  merchants  and  artificers  were 
admitted  into  the  number  of  citizens,  though  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  all  public  employments.  Although  royalty  had 
been  abolished  in  Thebes,  the  government  of  this  and  most 
of  the  other  cities  was  retained  in  the  hands  of  a  few,  or,  in 
other  words,  were  oligarchies.  The  contests  that  arose  be- 
tween Thebes  and  Plataea,  another  Boeotian  city,  were  occa- 
sioned by  the  democratic  spirit  wliich  prevailed  in  the  latter, 
and  which  led  its  citizens  to  oppose  the  aristocratic  tendencies 
of  Thebes  and  her  sister  states. 

The  Boeotians  being  surrounded  by  republics  more  powerful 
than  themselves,  their  plains  frequently  served  as  a  field  of 
battle  for  their  enemies  and  allies.  Sometimes,  also,  they 
took  their  share  in  war ;  and  their  soldiers,  more  firm  than 
impetuous,  were  much  esteemed. 

In  608  b.c.  Bceotia  was  the  scene  of  a  conflict  between  the 
people  of  Mityleno  and  the  Athenians,  and  being,  as  it  were, 
a  connecting  link  between  the  Greek  states  to  the  north  and 
south  of  it,  through  which  one  party  must  pass  to  meet  the 
other,  or  an  invading  enemy  from  the  north  must  pass  in 
making  its  way  southward,  it  became  the  scene  of  many  of 
the  most  important  battles  fought  on  Greek  soil  daring  the 
existence  of  Greece  as  a  free  nation.  In  519  b.o.  Plataea 
withdrew  from  the  Theban  League  and  joined  the  Athenians, 
but  the  other  cities  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  m  i  of  Chalcis 
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in  Euboea,  took  pert  with  the  Peloponnesians  against  the 
Athenians.    In  the  war  that  ensued  between  Thebes  and 
Athens,  the  Athenians  were  the  conquerors,  and  this  so 
irritated  their  enemies  that  when  the  Persians  threatened 
all  Greece  with  subjection,  and  every  Greek  was 
arming  in  defence  of  his  country,  the  Thebans 
joined  the  Persians  and  shared  in  the  total  defeat  °" 
that  overtook  the  Eastern  levies  in  479  B.c.    In  revenge  for 
their  want  of  patriotism,  the  Athenians  entered  Boeotia  some 
yean  later,  and  altered  the  form  of  government  in 
Thebes  from  an  oligarchy  to  a  democracy,  after  de-  ™ 
feating  the  Boeotians  in  the  battle  of  (Enophyta. 
The  Boeotians,  however,  recovered  themselves,  and  the  Theban 
leaders  who  had  been  sent  into  exile  by  the  Athenians,  having 
returned,  the  Athenians  were  defeated  in  the  battle 
of  Coronea,  and  the  old  form  of  government  restored.  ^* 
During  the  Peloponnesian  war  between  Athens  and 
8parta  (b,c.  431 — 404)  the  Boeotians  took  part  with  the 
Spartans,  but  they  changed  sides  in  the  ensuing  Corinthian 
wax,  which  broke  out  in  395  B.C.,  and  sided  with  the  Athenians. 
AgesQaus,  king  of  Sparta,  led  an  army  into  Boeotia  and  de- 
feated the  Boeotians  at  Coronea,  in  the  following  year.  The 
war  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas  in  387 
&a,  and  Thebes  lost  for  a  time  her  supremacy  over  the  Boeotian 
cities.  Boeotia  was  again  invaded  by  Agesilaus  and  Cleombrotus 
inS78ac,  but  the  Boeotians  retorted  by  enrolling  a  body  of  men, 
to  which  the  name  of  the  Sacred  Band  was  given,  under  Epami- 
fiondas  and  Pelopidas,  and  entering  into  alliance  with  Athens 
against  Sparta.    Epaminondas  was  one  of  the  greatest  heroes 
Ancient  Greece  ever  produced,  and  he  restored  his  state  to  in- 
dependence and  Thebes  to  her  former  ascendancy 
within  its  limits,  by  defeating  the  Spartans  in  the 
battle  of  Leuctra.    In  the  third  Sacred  War,  the  c* 
Thebans,  as  it  has  been  related  in  the  account  of  Phocis, 
fought  with  the  Macedonians  against  the  Phocians,  Athenians, 
and  8partans,  with  marked  success,  but  a  few  years  *>qo 
later  the  Thebans  joined  the  Athenians  in  eiiuca-    *  ® 
Touring  to  check  the  arrogance  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don,  who  sought  to  render  himself  master  of  Greece,  and 
were  defeated  by  him  at  Chaeronea.  Thebes  was  subsequently 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  335  b.c,  after 
which  time  the  Boeotian  League  took  no  prominent  part  in  the 
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affairs  of  Greece,  while  Thebes  itself  sank  into  utter 
cance,  never  recovering  its  once  dominant  position  in  Bceotia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Cadmus,  the  Phoenician, 

is  said  to  have  settled 

in  Bceotia   B.c.  1493 

Labdacus    reigns  in 

Thebes,  about  

Thebes  besieged  and 

Laius  dethroned  by 

Amphion  and  Zethns 
Laius  Killed  by  his  son, 

CEdipus,  to  whom  his 

father  is  unknown ... 
CEdipus  unravels  the 

riddle  of  the  Sphinx, 

andgains  the  crown 

of  Thebes  

The  expedition  of  the 

Seven  Captains 

against  the  city  of 

Thebes.  Death  of  Ete- 

ocles  and  Polynicea 
Thebes  betrayed  and 

taken  by  Adrastus, 

king  of  Argos  

The  Boeotii  and  iEolian 

people  dispossessed 

by  the  Thessalians, 

enter  Bceotia  and  take 

possession  of  it.  Roy- 
alty said  to  have  been 

abolished  in  Thebes 

about  this  time   

Withdrawal  of  the  city 

of  Platea  from  the 

Boeotian  League  

Cities     of  Boeotian 

League  join  the  Spar- 
tans against  the  Athe- 
nians  


1430 


1388 


1276 


1266 


1225 


1213 


1124 


519 


507 


The  Thebans  side  with 
the  Persians  against 
the  Greeks    B.C.  480 

Crushing  defeat  of  the 
Persians  under  Mar- 
donius  before  Plats* 

Thebes  taken  by  the 
Athenians:  Change 
in  form  of  govern- 
ment   

Athenians  defeated  by 
the  Thebans  in  the 
battle  of  Coronea  ... 

Bceotia  sides  with  Spar- 
ta during  the  Pelopo- 
nesian  war, 

b.c.  431  to 

Corinthian  war — The- 
bans defeated  by 
Age8ilaus  at  Coronea 

Peace  of  Antalcidas. 
Theban  supremacy 
destroyed  

Invasion  of  Bceotia  by 
Agesilaus  and  Cleom- 
brotus   

Spartans  defeated  by 
Epaminondas  in  the 
battle  of  Leuctra. 
Theban  independence 
and  supremacy  re- 
stored   

Thebans  defeated  by 
Philip  II.  of  Macedon 
at  Chaeronea   

Thebes  taken  and  com- 
pletely destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great 


479 


456 


447 


404 


304 


387 


378 


371 


338 


335 


7.  MEGARIS. 

Of  this  little  state,  which  was  situated  to  the  south  of 
Bceotia,  and  had  Attica  on  the  east,  the  Saronic  Golf  and 
Corinth  on  the  south,  and  that  part  of  the  Gulf  of  Corinth 
which  was  called  the  Alcionian  Sea,  on  its  northern  and 
western  seaboard,  there  is  not  much  to  say.  Its  chief  city 
was  Megara,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
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founded  about  1131  B.C.,  but  a  far  earlier  date  is  assigned  for 
the  building  of  the  city  by  those  who  say  it  was  founded  by 
Car,  a  son  of  Phoroneus,  who  reigned  at  Argos  about  1775 
B.C.,  or  Pandion  LL,  son  of  Cecrops  II.,  king  of  Athens,  who 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne  about  1300  B.C.,  but,  being 
driven  from  his  dominions,  took  refuge  with  Pylas,  king  of 
Megaria,  and  married  his  daughter.    The  old  Greeks  chose  to 
think  that  it  was  called  Megara,  after  Megarius,  a  son  of  Nep- 
tune or  Apollo,  who  was  buried  there.    When  the  Dorians, 
under  the  descendants  of  Hercules,  conquered  Corinth,  they 
took  possession  of  Megaria  also,  and,  under  their  \ma 
management,  Megara  subsequently  became  one  of  the  * 
most  flourishing  cities  of  Greece.    The  Megarians 
were  an  enterprising  race,  and  are  credited  with  having  founded 
a  colony,  called  after  their  chief  town  in  Sicily,  about  728 
B.C.,  and  Byzantium  in  657  b.c.  In  630  B.C.  Theagenes  endea- 
voured to  establish  kingly,  or  rather  absolute  power  in  Megara, 
but  he  was  compelled  to  quit  the  state  thirty  years  after.  A  revo- 
lution then  ensued,  in  which  the  people,  oppressed  with  debt, 
rose  against  the  wealthy  classes,  aided  by  some  few  among  the 
rich  aristocracy,  who  took  this  means  of  gratifying  personal  am- 
bition.   Eventually,  however,  the  owners  of  property  got  the 
better  of  the  lower  classes,  whose  condition,  never- 
theless,  was  ameliorated  by  the  struggle.    Later  the 
Megarians  entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  the  Athe- 
nians, and  the  latter  seem  to  have  acquired  considerable  power 
in  the  state,  for  Pericles  suppressed  a  revolt  there  ^ 
ten  yean  later.   After  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
Philip  n.  of  Macedon  established  his  supremacy 
over  Megara,  but  in  307  b.c  its  freedom  was  once  more 
achieved  by  Demetrius  Poliorcotes,  and  about  243  ac.  Me- 
garia joined  the  Achaean  League. 
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cured by  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes   „  307 
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8.  ATTICA  AND  ATHENS — EARLY  HISTORY. 

Authentic  and  reliable  chronology  in  Grecian  history  com- 
mences at  the  establishment  of  the  first  Olympiad,  in  776 
b.c.  The  epoch,  however,  at  which  Grecian  history  begins 
to  present  more  than  usual  interest  to  the  reader  is  about  508 
B.C.,  when  the  struggle  for  supremacy  was  commencing  be- 
tween Athens  and  Sparta,  and  soon  after  which  the  contest 
commenced  between  Greece  and  Persia,  which  ended  in  the 
subjugation  and  subversion  of  the  Persian  empire  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great.  Up  to  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  aa, 
the  states  of  Greece  had  preserved  greater  individuality  and 
freedom  of  action  than  they  exhibited  after  this  time,  when  the 
manifest  superiority  of  the  rival  states  of  Athens  and  Sparta 
compelled  them  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  one  or  the  other,  as 
might  best  suit  their  separate  interests.  Wars  and  conten- 
tions had  been  frequent  among  them,  but  no  war  had  taken 
place  of  an  internecine  character  so  important  as  those  which 
subsequently  ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta  and  the  states 
in  alliance  with  each.  They  had  had  an  intercourse  with 
foreign  countries,  marked  chiefly  by  the  immigration  of 
foreigners  into  Greece  in  the  early  ages,  and  afterwards  by 
the  establishment  of  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor  and  varioof 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  seaboard,  by  emigrants  from  many 
of  the  Greek  states  ;  but  Greece  had  not  yet  intermingled  in 
the  affairs  of  tho  world  at  large,  as  far  as  it  was  thon  known, 
in  the  form  of  a  great  national  power.  The  Persian  war, 
which  did  so  much  to  evoke  the  spirit  of  Greek  nationality, 
was  at  this  time  fast  approaching,  and  the  hour  was  at  hand 
when  Greece  as  a  nation  was  to  be  called  on  to  form  a  barrier 
to  the  progress  of  Persia  westward.  For  this  and  other  reasons 
that  have  been  stated,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  bring  the 
separate  history  of  Athens  and  Sparta  down  to  the  close  of 
the  sixth  century  b.c,  and  then  follow  up  the  thread  of  the 
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history  of  Greece,  as  a  whole,  until  its  final  absorption  into 
the  Roman  empire. 

Attica  was  bounded  on  the  west  by  Megara,  on  the  north 
by  Mount  Cithseron  and  Bceotia  ;  on  the  east  by  the  channel 
of  the  Euripus,  now  called  the  Negropont,  where  it  opens  out 
to  the  southward  into  the  Myrtoan  Sea ;  and  on  the  south- 
west by  the  Saronic  Gull  It  was  about  sixty  miles  from 
north-west  to  south-east,  and  about  fifty  six  from  north  to 
south.  The  soil  was  naturally  barren,  and  rendered  fertile 
chiefly  by  the  indefatigable  industry  of  the  people.  The 
Athenians  were  early  distinguished  for  good  faith  in  com- 
merce, which  was  the  source  of  their  riches,  and  by  it  they 
acquired  the  means  of  raising  great  armies. 

This  kingdom  is  generally  allowed  to  have  been  founded 
by  CecTope,  an  Egyptian,  who  brought  hither  a  <ggg 
colony  from  Sals  in  the  north  of  Egypt.  He  is  ® ° 
said  to  have  built  the  city  of  Athens,  introduced 
the  worship  of  Jupiter  and  Minerva,  instituted  marriage, 
which  he  rendered  a  sacred  union,  and  forbade  to  sacrifice  to 
the  gods  any  living  animal.  He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
been  the  founder  of  the  Areopagus,  or  tribunal  of  Mars'  Hill, 
a  court  of  justice,  on  the  plan  of  the  Egyptian  tribunals ;  but 
by  some  writers  this  institution  is  ascribed  to  Cranaus,  and 
by  others  to!  Solon,  which  is  most  probable.  Amphictyon, 
who  succeeded  Cranaus,  was  the  third  king  of  Athens,  and  ho 
was  succeeded  by  fourteen  kings  in  succession,  of  whom  the 
most  notable  are  the  Greek  hero  Theseus,  and  Codrus,  who 
closed  the  long  line  of  Athenian  monarchs.*  Theseus,  the 
son  of  jEgeus,  was  a  favourite  hero  of  the  Athenians,  and 
many  marvellous  acts  and  deeds  arc  ascribed  to  him  by  the 
old  writers.  As  a  king,  he  appears  to  havo  been  fond  of 
liberal  institutions,  and  brought  about  a  more  perfect  equality 
of  rlssses,  in  which  the  state  resembled  a  republic,  rather  than 

*  The  wren  teen  kings  of  Athens,  as  given  by  the  old  writers,  are 
aa  follows : — 


Cocfops  I.  ... 
Cranaos   

Amphictyon 
Erich  thoni  as 
Pandion  I.  ... 
Erechthens  ... 
Cecropt  II.  ... 
Pftndioa  II.... 
J2geus  


1556 
1506 
1497 
1487 
1437 
1397 
1347 
1307 
1283 


Theseus    B.C.  1235 

Menestheus   ,,  1205 

Demophoon   1182 

Axyntes    „  1149 

Aphidas    „  1137 

Thyma?tes    „  1136 

Melanthus    „  1128 

Codrus   „  1091 

Death  of  Codrus   „  1010 

4—2 
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a  monarchy.  Notwithstanding  his  many  public  and  private 
virtues,  this  prince  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  inconstancy  of  the 
people.  Ho  had  been  absent  from  his  dominions  for  some 
time,  on  some  expedition  or  other,  and  bad  probably  been 
compelled  to  endure  a  long  captivity.  Mycologists  say  that 
he  was  detained  in  the  realms  of  Pluto,  for  trying,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  friend  Pirithous,  to  carry  off  Proserpine.  While 
he  was  away  Menestheus  managed  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
people,  and  was  raised  by  them  to  the  throne.  Theseus,  on 
his  return,  tried  to  reinstate  himself,  but  to  no  purpose,  and 
retired  to  the  isle  of  Scyros,  where  he  died.  The  children  of 
Theseus  recovered  the  crown  of  Athens  on  the  death  of  Me- 
nestheus. 

The  last  king  of  Athens  was  Codrus,  in  whose  reign  the 
Dorians  and  Heraclidse  took  possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  after  taking  Corinth  and  Megaria,  en- 
croached on  the  Attic  territory.  The  Delphic  oracle  declared 
that  the  Heraclidae  should  finally  prevail,  if  they  abstained 
from  injuring  the  person  of  the  king  of  Athens.  Codras 
being  informed  of  this,  disguised  himself  in  the  habit  of  a 
peasant,  and  proceeding  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy  was  slain 
by  one  of  the  soldiers  in  combat.  The  next  day  the  Athe- 
nians demanded  their  king,  and  the  Heraclidse,  despairing  of 
success,  abstained  from  all  further  hostilities.  The 
merit  of  Codrus  rendered  him  so  much  the  object 
of  veneration,  that  the  Athenians  considered  no 
man  worthy  of  succeeding  him,  and  therefore  decreed  that  no 
man  should  henceforth  bear  the  title  of  king  in  Athena. 

The  Athenians,  however,  chose  from  the  family  of  Codrus 
their  first  magistrate,  in  the  person  of  his  son  Medon.  To 
him  and  his  successors,  as  chief  of  the  state,  they  gave  the 
title  of  archon,  or  " ruler."  At  first  the  archon  held  his  office 
for  life ;  but  its  duration  for  the  same  person  was  subsequently 
fixed  on  the  death  of  Alcmseon,  in  752  B.O.,  at  ten  years/ 

*  The  perpetual  and  decennial  archon s  of  Athens  were  as  follows  - 

PERPETUAL  ARCHOXS. 


1070 

B.C. 


Medon   b.c  1070 


A cast  us 

Archippus 
Theaippus 
Phorbaa  .., 
Afqgaclea  ... 
DiognotuM 


1050 
1014 
995 
954 
923 


Pherecles    B.C.866 

Ariphron    „  846 

Thespieus    „  826 

Agameston    ff  799 

iEschylua    „  778 

Alcmseon    „  756 
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This  new  decennial  dignity  had  been  for  some  time  enjoyed, 
and  had  been  confined  to  the  family  of  Codrus  up  ~oa 
to  714  B.G.,  when  the  people,  rising  in  a  tumult,  de- 
posed  Eryxias,  the  archon  then  in  power,  and  ren- 
dered the  office  annual ;  and  instead  of  one,  they  chose  nine 
archons,  who  were  selected  from  among  the  Athenian  nobles. 
Of  these  nine  arfihons,  three  had  separate  and  special  func- 
tions, while  the  rest  acted  as  judges  in  the  administration  of 
the  laws,  and  for  this  reason  were  called  thesmothetce.  The 
chief  archon  was  called  Archon  Eponipnus,  because  he  gave  his 
name  to  the  year  during  which  he  held  office,  the  Athenians 
being  then  accustomed  to  reckon  time  by  the  names  of  the 
archons,  speaking  of  events  as  "  occurring  in  the  year  when 
such  a  one  was  archon."  The  next  in  rank  was  called  Archon 
Batilau,  or  the  "  royal  archou,"  because  it  was  his  duty  to 
preside  at  all  sacred  and  secular  festivals  and  ceremonies,  and 
trials  for  murder.  The  third  was  called  the  PoUmarch,  or 
44  archon  for  war,"  and  combined  the  functions  of  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  troops,  and  judge  in  matters  of  dispute  between 
Athens  and  the  other  states  of  Greece. 

This  system  of  government  was  oligarchical,  that  is  to  say 
the  supreme  power  had  passed  from  the  hands  of  an  absolute 
king  or  supreme  archon  to  those  of  a  few  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  influential  among  the  Athenian  citizens,  who  could  use 
their  wealth  and  influence  to  secure  election.  The  council 
which  had  assisted  the  king  as  a  deliberative  body,  was  called 
the  senate,  under  the  annual  archons.  All  the  Athenian  no- 
bility belonged  to  the  senate,  or  rather  could  claim  a  seat  in 
the  senate  as  soon  as  they  had  served  as  archons.  The  Athe- 
nian people  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  each  tribe  into  three 
bodies,  called  Phratria ;  each  phratia  into  thirty  Gentes,  and 
each  gens  into  thirty  Families.  Some  resemblance  will  be 
found  to  this  in  the  classification  of  the  citizens  of  Rome. 

The  lack  of  a  written  and  well-digested  body  of  laws,  which 
might  mitigate  the  evils  arising  from  the  arbitrary  and  wanton 
power  frequently  exercised  by  the  archons,  was  much  felt  in 
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the  state,  and  frequent  misunderstandings  arose  between  the 
governors  and  the  governed,  which  gave  rise  to  tumults  and 
boa    seditions.    Draco,  therefore,  who  was  an  archon, 
™7    and  of  illustrious  birth,  projected  a  reform  in  the 
'  '     constitution  of  his  country,  and  thought  to  repress 
disorders  by  the  severity  of  penal  laws.    Every  crime,  from 
the  most  enormous  to  the  most  trifling,  was  considered  as 
equally  heinous,  and  therefore  punished  with  death.  The 
severity  of  such  a  system  defeated  its  own  purposes.  Aristotle 
informs  us,  that  Hcrodicus  used  to  say,  "  that  his  institutions 
seemed  to  have  proceeded  from  a  dragon,  rather  than  from  a 
man     and  Demades  rendered  himself  famous  by  observing, 
"  That  the  laws  of  Draco  wore  not  written  with  ink,  but 
with  blood." 

The  savage  and  blood-thirsty  enactments  of  Draco,  indeed, 
proved  as  distasteful  to  the  Athenians  as  the  decisions  of  the 
archons,  given  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  without 
the  sanction  of  written  law,  and  at  last  Cylon,  who  had 
married  the  daughter  of  Theagenes,  at  that  time 
B      supreme  in  Megara,  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insur- 
rection, and  seized  the  Acropolis,  or  citadel  of 
Athens.    The  people  did  not  respond  to  his  summons,  and 
Cylon  and  his  supporters  sought  sanctuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva.  Megaclcs,  one  of  the  archons,  and  a  member  of 
the  wealthy  family  of  the  Alcmaeonidse,  who  rebuilt  the 
temple  of  Delphi  when  it  was  burnt  down  in  648  B.O.,  in- 
duced them  to  give  themselves  up,  and  then  ordered  them  to 
bo  executed.    This  was  looked  on  as  a  violation  of  Minerva's 
sanctuary  and  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  and  the  whole  family  of 
the  Alcmreonidoo  were  considered  to  be  under  a  ban  in  conse- 
quence of  it,  and  were  sent  into  exile  fifteen  years  later. 
At  length  appeared  Solon,  the  wise,  the  great,  the  good, 
594   w^10'  ^e*no  appointed  to  the  archonship,  obtained 
B  c     full  power  to  reform  the  laws  and  constitution  of 
the  state.    His  first  act  was  to  cancel  the  laws  of 
Draco,  those  only  excepted  which  related  to  murder.  He 
next  abolished  the  debts  of  the  poor  by  a  law  of  insolvency; 
and,  for  this  purpose,  ho  lowered  the  interest  and  raised  the 
value  of  money.    Some  of  his  intimate  friends,  betraying 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  by  Solon,  borrowed  large  sums  of 
money,  with  which  they  purchased  estates  before  the  edict 
uu<?  published  ;  but  the  people  soon  removed  all  their  suspi- 
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cions  of  connivance  when  they  found  that  Solon  was  a  loser 
by  the  law  which  he  had  passed. 

He  next  proceeded  to  regulate  the  offices,  employments, 
and  magistrates  of  the  state,  all  of  which  he  committed 
to  the  care  of  the  rich ;  but  while  he  entrusted  the  execu- 
tion of  the  government  to  the  nobles,  he  lodged  the 
supreme  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  distributed  the  Athenians  into  four  classes ;  the  first 
three  were  composed  of  persons  possessing  an  annual  income 
above  200  medimni  in  amount.  The  members  of  the  first 
class  were  called  Peniacosii  medimni,  because  the  income  of 
those  who  were  eligible  for  it  was  fixed  at  a  minimum  of  500 
medimni*  Members  of  this  class  were  eligible  as  archons 
and  for  the  higher  offices  of  state.  The  second  class  were 
called  Knights,  or  Horsemen.  They  filled  inferior  offices  in 
the  state,  were  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  and  were 
bound  to  serve  in  the  cavalry  at  their  own  expense.  The 
Zeugiicz,  or  yokemen.  who  formed  the  third  class,  and  were  so 
called  because  they  kept,  or  could  keep  a  yoke  of  oxen,  were 
toners  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  were  bound  to  serve  in 
the  infantry.  The  fourth  class,  called  Thetce,  comprised  all 
whose  incomes  fell  below  200  medimni  They  served  as 
light-armed  troops ;  but  while  the  other  classes  had  to  pay  an 
annual  property  tax,  they  were  exempt  from  it.  To  these 
no  office  nor  employment  in  the  state  was  assigned  ;  but  they 
had  the  power  of  voting  in  the  general  assembly  of  the 
people.  He  conferred  greater  power  on  the  old  Senate,  to 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  the  court  of  Areopagus.  The 
memben  of  this  court  were  appointed  at  first  to  watch  over 
the  constitution ;  but  subsequently  it  was  deprived  of  its 
legislative  functions,  and  sat  only  to  decide  on  matters  and 
questions  of  religion.  He  also  formed  a  new  senate,  which 
was  composed  of  four  hundred  persons,  who  had  the  prepa- 
ration and  examination  of  all  causes  before  they  could  be 
proposed  to  the  general  assembly  of  the  people. 

Solon  enacted  that  those  who,  in  an  insurrection  or  a 
schism  of  the  people,  observed  a  blamable  and  dangerous 

#A  medimnus  was  a  measure  eonivalent  to  1$  bushel,  and  was 
worth  an  Attic  drachma,  a  coin  about  equal  to  lOd.  in  our  money. 
An  Athenian  of  the  first  class,  therefore,  was  worth  on  the  average 
about  £26  sterling  per  annum — not  a  large  sum,  it  is  true,  but  money 
went  a  long  way  in  those  days. 
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neutrality,  should  be  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment, 

and  all  their  property  he  confiscated.  He  abolished  the 
custom  of  giving  portions  in  marriage  with  young  women, 
unless  they  were  only  daughters  ;  and  the  bride  was  to  cany 
with,  her  no  more  than  three  suits  of  clothes,  and  some  house- 
hold goods  of  trifling  value.  This  law  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote a  union  of  congenial  minds  and  mutual  affections. 

After  promulgating  his  laws,  Solon  determined  to  travel ; 
and  having  bound  the  Athenians  to  an  oath  that  his  institu- 
tions should  not  be  changed  in  any  part  for  the  space  of  ten 
years,  he  set  out  on  his  journey  about  572  b.c.  It  must  now 
be  noticed  that,  prior  to  the  classification  of  the  people  by 
Solon,  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  had  been  divided  into  men 
of  the  highlands,  men  of  the  lowlands,  and  men  of  the  coast 
The  first  were  the  poorer  proprietors  of  the  land — poorer,  be- 
cause the  hilly  districts  of  Attica  were  less  productive  than 
the  plains  or  lowlands,  whose  owners  had  amassed  wealth, 
and  had  won  their  way  to  the  position  of  nobles.  The  men 
of  the  coast  were  those  who  dwelt  near  the  sea-shore,  and 
were  mostly  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.  There  is 
always  an  antagonism  between  rich  and  poor,  and  the  poor 
men  of  the  hills  had  always  felt  a  jealousy,  both  of  the 
wealthy  proprietors  of  the  plains  and  the  traders  of  the  coast, 
whose  money  helped  them  to  gain  good  positions  in  the  state. 
Solon  had  done  his  best  to  equalise  the  burdens  of  all  classes, 
and  to  give  every  man  a  fair  chance  of  getting  on ;  but  dur- 
ing his  absence  his  cousin,  Pisistratus,  to  further  his  own 
ends  and  satisfy  his  personal  ambition,  roused  anew  the  old 
jealousy  of  the  hill-men  against  the  other  classes,  and  offered 
himself  to  them  as  their  leader  and  supporter  in  endeavouring 
to  bring  about  a  state  of  affairs  winch  might  improve  their 
power  and  position. 

Pisistratus  was  on  the  point  of  accomplishing  his  design 
when  Solon,  after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  returned  to  Athens, 
to  find,  to  his  grief  and  surprise,  the  country  on  the  eve  of  a 
revolution.    The  legislator,  now  advanced  in  age,  was  not 

5fi2  able  to  quell  the  factions,  and  direct  the  helm  of 
government  in  the  storm.  Pisistratus  having 
*c*  purposely  wounded  himself,  drove  his  chariot  into 
the  market-place  as  if  pursued  by  his  enemies ;  and  exhibit- 
ing his  bleeding  body  to  the  populace,  he  requested  their 
protection.     A  general  assembly  being  convened  on  the 
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motion  of  Ariston,  Pisistratus  obtained  a  guard  of  fifty  men, 
and  seizing  the  citadel,  assumed  the  sovereignty  of 
Athena.    He  did  not,  however,  make  any  changes 
in  the  Athenian  constitution.    On  the  contrary,  he  B'°* 
endeavoured  to  provide  for  the  better  execution  of  the  laws. 
Not  only  the  assembly,  council,  magistracies,  and  courts  of 
justice  remained  with  their  full  constitutional  powers;  but 
Pi&istratus  is  said  to  have  obeyed  a  citation  from  the  Areo- 
pagus on  a  charge  of  murder,  but  his  accuser  did  not  appear 
to  make  good  his  allegations. 

Solon  died  at  Cyprus  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and 
two  years  after  the  assumption  of  the  regal  power  --g 
by  Pisistratus.    After  his  death  the  Athenians  paid 
him  the  highest  honours,  and  erected  in  the  forum 
at  Athens  and  at  Salamis  (of  which  he  was  a  native)  statues 
of  him  in  brass,  with  his  hand  in  his  gown,  the  posture  in 
which  he  was  accustomed  to  harangue  the  people.  Besides 
his  knowledge  of  legislation,  he  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker, 
and  excelled  in  poetry. 

Pisistratus  was  obliged  twice  to  leave  the  city  and  abandon 
the  sovereign  power ;  but  he  had  the  address  to  reinstate 
himself  in  his  authority.  He  was  first  compelled  to  leave 
Athens  by  the  joint  action  of  the  factions  of  the  Plains 
and  the  Coast,  who  were  led,  the  former  by  Lycurgus, 
and  the  latter  by  Mcgacles.  Pisistratus  then  formed  an 
alliance  with  Megacles,  and  married  his  daughter,  and 
by  Megacles'  aid  once  more  regained  supremacy  in  Athens. 
Having  quarrelled  with  Mcgacles,  the  leader  of  the  Coast 
party  renewed  his  alliance  with  Lycurgus,  and  Pisistratus 
was  again  obliged  to  leave  Athens.  Ho  remained  in  exile 
in  the  island  of  Eubcea  for  ten  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  landed  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troops  in 
Attica,  and  having  taken  his  enemies  by  surprise,  made 
himself  supreme  for  the  third  time.  He  then  rendered  him- 
self secure  for  the  future  by  surrounding  himself  with  a 
guard  of  mercenaries.  Pisistratus  was  eminent  for  his  love 
of  learning  and  of  the  fine  arts,  and  was  the  first  that  built  a 
library  for  public  inspection.  He  collected  and  digested  the 
poems  of  Homer  into  the  order  in  which  we  possess  them  at 
at  present.  Cicero  speaks  of  him  as  the  first  model  of  that 
eloquence  in  which  Greece  so  eminently  excelled.  He  c  )n- 
tinued  to  direct  the  government  of  Athens  with  wisdom  and 
ability,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age. 
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The  period  during  which  these  events  happened  was  that 
in  which  a  certain  class  of  ambitious  men  sought  to  grasp 
supreme  power  in  almost  every  state  of  Greece.  It  lasted 
from  about  650  B.C.  to  500  B.C.,  and  it  was  the  reaction 
against  the  state  of  things  that  had  been  brought  about  by 
these  men  which  brought  on  the  Persian  war,  as  it  will  be 
seen.  The  general  constitution  of  every  part  of  the  country 
had  undergone  a  considerable  change.  The  little  communi- 
ties under  kings  that  previously  existed  throughout  Greece 
had  become  welded  together  into  states,  whose  separate  his- 
tory, as  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  relate  it,  is  now  being  given. 
The  principle  "  that  union  gives  strength,"  as  far  as  the  state 
was  concerned,  had  been  fully  acknowledged,  and  the  cities  of 
each  state,  speaking  generally,  had  entered  into  a  federal  bond 
of  union,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  most  powerful  town  of 
the  state,  which  became  the  seat  of  the  federal  government. 
The  old  basilei,  or  kings,  had  disappeared,  and  the  power  had 
passed,  first  into  the  hands  of  the  leading  men  in  each  state, 
which  had  previously  composed  the  royal  council,  and  then  to 
the  leading  men  or  nobles  of  the  first  city  of  the  state.  This 
form  of  government  is  called  an  oligarchy,  under  which  the 
few  or  smaller  number  exercise  authority  over  the  many  or 
greater  number,  the  disparity  in  point  of  numerical  value 
being  very  great.  From  the  few  who  had  thus  obtained 
sovereign  power  in  the  state,  its  chief  magistrate  and  princi- 
pal executive  officers  were  chosen  at  fixed  periods  of  greater  or 
less  duration.  Ultimately,  in  many  of  the  Greek  states,  one  of 
the  number  into  whose  hands  supreme  power  had  passed, 
sought  to  render  himself  superior  to  his  colleagues,  and  in 
many  instances  succeeded,  as  Pisistratus  did  in  Athens  and 
Theagcnes  in  Megara.  These  men  deprived  their  former 
associates  in  power  of  any  share  in  the  government,  and  were 
called  Turannoi,  or  tyrants,  not  because  they  were  cruel  and 
despotic  at  first,  but  because  they  were  determined  to  have 
their  own  way,  and  took  all  necessary  steps  to  secure  it;  in  due 
time  the  unbridled  exercise  of  power  engendered  cruelty  and 
harsh  dealing  towards  their  fellow-countrymen  in  these  tyrants, 
and  the  term,  which  in  its  primary  sense  was  only  used  to 
designate  a  man  who  had  assumed  and  maintained  absolute 
power  in  a  state,  came  in  later  ages  to  be  applied  to  anyone 
who  acts  in  a  harsh  and  arbitrary  manner,  whether  in  any 
office,  high  or  low,  or  in  the  common  relations  of  social  life. 
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In  noticing  the  times  of  Solon  and  Pisistratus,  it  must  not 
be  omitted  to  mention  that  it  was  in  their  day  that  the  dra- 
matic performances,  for  which  the  Greeks  afterwards  became 
so  famous,  took  the  first  steps  towards  the  elaborate  form 
which  they  afterwards  assumed.  During  the  time  that 
elapsed  between  the  return  of  Solon  from  the  East  and  the 
seizure  of  the  government  by  Pisistratus,  comedy  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  at  Athens  by  Susarion  andDolon, 
Greek  poets  of  Megara.  Probably  the  comedy  of  ™* 
these  poets  was  nothing  more  than  a  rough  and 
humorous  song  sung  by  two  performers  in  turn,  as  the  first 
mention  of  the  appearance  of  an  actor  on  the  stage  is  when 
Thespis  introduced  a  single  performer  in  addition  to  the 
chorus  of  men  disguised  as  satyrs,  and  having  their  faces 
smeared  with  wine-lees,  who  sung  songs  in  honour  of  Bac- 
chus at  the  Greek  festivals,  and  which  assumed  a  tragic  cast 
from  embodying  a  narration  of  the  trials  and  sufferings  which 
Bacchus  was  supposed  to  have  undergone.  iEschylus,  who 
was  born  ten  years  later  (525  B.C.),  added  more  actors  to  the 
single  one  of  Thespis,  and  thus  improved  the  scenic  repre- 
sentation of  the  Greeks  by  the  introduction  of  dialogue. 

On  the  death  of  the  tyrant  Pisistratus,  Hippias  and  Hip- 
parchus, his  sons,  succeeded  to  the  government. 
They  greatly  favoured  learning  and  learned  men, 
and  invited  to  Athens  Anacreon  of  Teos,  and 
Simonides  of  Cos.    A  conspiracy  was  formed  against  the  two 
brothers ;  but  Hipparchus  only  was  killed.   The  cause  of  the 
conspiracy  was  this.    Hipparchus  was  partial  to  the    g- * 
society  of  a  young  man  named  Harmodius,  who  R0 
was  the  intimate  friend  of  an  Athenian  citizen, 
Aristogiton,  and  did  not  care  to  surrender  his  previous  inti- 
macy for  a  closer  acquaintance  with  Hipparchus,  although  it 
might  have  tended  more  to  his  advancement  than  the  other. 
Hipparchus,  annoyed  by  the  conduct  of  Harmodius,  pre- 
vented his  sister  from  taking  part  in  the  procession  in  honour 
of  Minerva  at  the  Panathenaea.    It  was  in  consequence  of 
this  that  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  determined  on  killing 
the  brothers,  and  succeeded  in  murdering  Hipparchus,  just  be- 
fore the  procession  was  about  to  commence,  with  daggers  that 
they  had  concealed  in  the  boughs  of  myrtle  that  they  were 
about  to  carry  in  it.    The  mercenaries  with  whom  Hip- 
parchus was  surrounded  cut  down  Harmodius,  but  Aristogi- 
ton was  taken  prisoner.   Hippias,  whose  disposition  "baii 
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hitherto  been  mild  and  amiable,  now  became  ferocious  and 
cruel,  and  caused  Aristogiton  to  be  put  to  the  torture.  This 
man,  when  questioned  with  respect  to  his  accomplices,  men- 
tioned some  of  Hippias's  best  friends,  who  were  immediately 
put  to  death.  He  then  named  others,  who  shared  the  same 
fate;  and  when  asked  by  Hippias  if  there  were  not  still 
more,  he  replied,  smiling,  "  I  know  of  none  now  but  your- 
self who  deserve  to  suffer  death." 

Crime  invariably  begets  crime ;  and  the  murder  of  Hippar- 
chus  induced  in  the  survivor  those  sins  against  the  freedom 
of  the  Athenians  of  which  Hippias  was  afterwards  guilty. 
The  deed  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  developed  a  brutal 
exercise  of  arbitrary  power  in  Hippias,  and  his  subsequent 
cruelty  caused  them  to  regard  the  murderers  as  heroes,  and 
their  crime  as  praiseworthy,  as  it  was  merely  the  murder  of 
an  oppressor  of  their  fellow-men,  or  one  who — to  judge  from 
the  conduct  of  Hippias — would  have  oppressed  the  Athenians 
as  cruelly  as  his  brother,  if  he  had  lived.  The  discontent  of 
the  people  was  further  excited  by  the  Alcmceonidae,  who,  as 
it  has  been  said,  had  rebuilt  the  temple  of  Delphi  in  548  ac, 
which,  according  to  general  belief,  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
order  of  Pisistratus.  This  act  of  the  banished  Alcmseonidie 
purged  the  family  of  the  sacrilege  of  which  the  offence  of 
Megacles  had  rendered  them  guilty,  and  they  sought  to  return 
to  their  native  city.  Hippias  refused  to  cancel  the  act  of 
banishment,  and  the  Spartans  took  up  the  cause  of  the  Ale- 
maeonidae — partly  on  account  of  the  religious  service  they  had 
rendered  to  Greece  by  rebuilding  Apollo's  temple,  and  partly 
because  the  Delphic  oracle  had  declared  that  the  liberty  of 

51 0        Athenians  must  be  restored.    Accordingly  the 

Rc  troops  of  Sparta  marched  on  Athens  under  the 
Spartan  king,  Cleomenes,  the  mercenaries  of  Hip- 
pias were  defeated  in  a  collision  with  the  invaders  without 
the  walls,  and  Hippias  himself  escaped  in  haste  to  Sigseum, 
in  Asia  Minor,  whence  he  ultimately  made  his  way  eastward 
to  the  Persian  king,  Darius. 

With  the  flight  of  the  tyrant  Hippias  from  his  native 
country,  to  which  the  unfortunate  man  was  fated  never  to 
return,  it  will  be  convenient  to  bring  to  a  close  the  early 
history  of  Athens,  for  from  this  date  the  respective  stories 
of  Athens  and  Sparta  become  virtually  the  history  of  Greece, 
and  form  closeljvtwined  strands  of  a  single  cord,  which  it  is 
difficult  to  separate. 
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CHBONOLOGICAL  8UXMABT. 


Cecrops  of  Sab  esta- 
blishes himself  in 
Attic*   B.C. 

Thsaena  said  to  have 
incorporated  the  vil- 
lages established  by 
Cecrops,  about  the 
site  of  Athens,  into  a 
single  city  so  called 

Batik  of  Codrus,  the 
last  of  the  Athenian 


Medon,  the  son  of  Co- 
dins,  becomes  ruler 
of  Athens,  as  per- 
petual Archon 
Death  of  Alcmtson,  the 
last  of  the  perpetual 
archons.  The  ar- 
ckonsJ  term  of  office 
is  now  limited  to  ten 

years  

Death  of  Oryxias,  the 
last  of  the  decennial 
archons.  The  ar- 
ebons'  term  of  office 
United  to  one  year, 
and  nine  archons  ap- 
pointed annually  ... 
Draoo  compiles  his  se- 
vere code  of  laws  ... 
Insurrection  of  Cylon, 
who  seeks  to  render 
himself  supreme  in 


Alteration  of  the  Con- 
stitation  of  Athens 
by  Solon,  and  repeal 

of  Draco's  laws   

of  8olon  from 
travels  in  the 


1656 

1234 
1070 

1070 
753 


684 
621 

612 

694 


East.    Confusion  at 

Athens  caused  by 

Pisistratus    b.c.  684 

Comedy  said  to  have 

been  introduced  at 

Athens  by  Susarion 

and  Dolon    „  678 

Usurpation  of  the  go- 
vernment by  Pisia- 

tratus,  the  tyrant  ...  ,,  560 
Death  of  Solon  at  Cy- 
prus   „  568 

First  expulsion  of  Pisis- 

tratus  by  Megacles 

and  Lycurgus   „  664 

Re-establishment  of  the 

government  of  Pisis- 

tratus  by  Megacles, 

about    „  660 

Second  expulsion  of 

the  tyrant  Pisistratus 

by  Megacles  and  Ly- 
curgus   „  647 

Return  of  Pisistratus 

from  (Euboea,  and  his 

restoration  to  power  637 
Tragedies  first  played 

on  a  waggon  by  Thes- 

pis,  at  Athens   „  635 

Death  of  Pisistratus, 

and  accession  of  his 

sons    Hippias  and 

Hipparchus   527 

Murder  of  Hipparchus 

by  Harmodius  and 

Aristogiton   „  614 

March  of  the  Spartans 

on  Athens  to  restore 

freedom,  and  the  de- 
feat and  flight  of 

Hippias   „  610 


Thi 

Bis, 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  STATES  OF  TEE  PELOPOHsTESirS. 

1556  B.C.  to  510  b.c. 

of  the  Peloponnesus  were  Corinth,  Sicyon,  Achaia, 
Sparta,  Laconia  or  Lacedemon,  and  ArgoUs, 
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which  lay  in  a  circle  round  the  central  state, .  Arcadia ;  or  we 
may  say  that  the  three  northern  states  were  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  Achaia ;  the  three  central  states,  Elis,  Arcadia,  and  Ar- 
golis ;  and  the  two  southern  states,  Messenia  and  Sparta,  in 
which  order  it  may  be  convenient  to  take  them 

1.  CORINTH. 

This  little  state  was  contiguous  to  Megaris  at  its  north- 
eastern corner,  and  was  washed  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth,  and  on  the  east  by  the  Saronic  Gulf,  on  the  west 
was  Sicyon,  and  on  the  south  the  state  of  Argolis.  At  the 
foot  of  a  mountain  called  Acrocorinthus,  and  midway  between 
the  northern  and  eastern  seaboards  of  the  state,  stood  the  city 
of  Corinth,  and  on  its  summit  was  built  the  citadeL  The 
situation  of  Corinth  rendered  it  the  centre  of  commerce  in 
Greece,  and  consequently  the  most  wealthy  town  in  the 
whole  country.  In  Corinth  the  arts  were  always  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  perfection,  and  the  most  elegant  of  the 
five  orders  of  architecture  is  still  distinguished  as  the  Co- 
rinthian order.  On  account  of  its  wealth,  greatness,  and 
excellent  situation,  the  Romans  thought  Corinth  equally 
worthy  of  empire  with  Carthage  and  Capua. 

The  original  foundation  of  Corinth  is  attributed  to  the  Phce^ 
1520   Iuc^ans>  who  are  said  to  have  established  a  colony 
B       called  Epyre  on  its  site.    Nearly  two  centuries  after, 
it  was  seized  by  Sisyphus,  the  reputed  son  of  floras, 
the  god  of  the  winds,  and  grandfather  of  Ulysses,  who  rebuilt 
1326  ^e  c*ty'  anc*         it  Corinth.    Some  say  that  the 
B       city  was  built  at  a  much  later  date,  and  named 
after  Corinthus,  the  son  of  Pelops.  [The  foundation 
of  the  Isthmian  games  is  attributed  to  Sisyphus,  although 
Glaucus,  his  successor,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  instituted 
them.    Corinth  was  conquered  by  the  Dorians  under  Aleteflk 
1 074  one  °^       Seraclidae,  who  established  a  Heaclid 
B(;     dynasty  in  the  country.    His  descendants  main- 
tained themselves  on  the  throne  for  some  time,  and 
in  925  b.c.  it  was  occupied  by  a  prince  named  Bacchis,  whose 
successor  and  descendants  were  called  Bacchidae.    So  nu- 
merous  did  the  Bacchidae  become,  that,  in  order  to 
B       share  the  sovereign  power  more  completely  among 
themselves,  they  deposed  Telestes,  who  was  king  at 
the  time,  and  constituting  themselves  into  an  oligarchy,  they 
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elected  one  of  their  body,  Automenes  by  name,  as  prytanis, 
or  chief  magistrate.   The  term  of  office  of  the  prytanes  was 
limited  to  one  year ;  and  the  oligarchy  of  the  Bacchidse  under 
these  officers  continued  in  power  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years,  when  they  were  expelled.   During  the  time  **** 
of  the  Bacchid  prytanes,  the  Corinthians  had  been 
extremely  prosperous.  About  785  B.C.  they^had  in-  '°* 
vented  a  large  and  powerful  kind  of  vessel,  called  a  trireme, 
from  its  having  three  banks,  or  rows  of  oars  one  above  an- 
other, on  either  side.    Situated  midway  between  the  Gulf  of 
Corinth  and  the  Saronic  Gulf,  Corinth  had  a  port  on  either 
aide,  Cenchreae  on  the  latter,  and  Lechaeum  on  the  former, 
and  the  invention  of  these  swift  and  roomy  galleys  gave  a 
great  impulse  to  commerce  and  colonization.  Expeditions 
were  soon  sent  westward,  and  Syracuse  was  founded  in  Sicily, 
and  the  islands  of  Corcyra,  now  Corfu,  were  also  settled. 
The  inhabitants  of  Corcyra  soon  increased,  and  the 
colony  thrived  and  grew  in  importance  so  rapidly 
that  colonies  were  established  by  the  Corcyrreans  at 
Ambracia,  Anactorium,  and  Epidamnus,  on  the  mainland  of 
Epirus  and  the  neighbouring  island  of  Lucas,  or  Leucadia. 
In  due  time  Corcyra  and  her  colonies  thought  they  were 
strong  enough  to  assert  their  independence,  and  a 
conflict  ensued  between  the  fleets  of  Corcyra  and  i*** 
Corinth,  which  appears  to  have  resulted  in  the  defeat  °* 
of  the  Corinthians,  although  it  does  not  seem  to  have  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Corcyraeans. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Bacchidae  were  expelled,  and  the 
office  of  prytanis  abolished,  about  655  B.C.  This  was  brought 
about  by  Cypselus,  himself  a  member  of  the  Bacchid  family 
through  his  mother,  who,  on  account  of  being  lame,  was 
thrust  out  of  the  select  circle  of  the  oligarchy  of  Corinth, 
and  permitted  to  marry  whom  she  would.  She  was  espoused 
by  %  Corinthian  citizen,  and  her  son  Cypselus,  to  avenge  the 
alight  offered  to  his  mother,  roused  the  people  against  the 
ruling  family,  and  soon  effected  their  expulsion.  He  became 
the  first  tyrant,  or  absolute  ruler  of  Corinth,  and  ruled  the 
state  until  625  B.O.,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Peri- 
ander.  This  man  was  possessed  bf  a  vigorous  intellect,  and 
an  iron  wilL  He  enforced  his  authority  at  home  with  an 
undue  severity ;  but  he  encouraged  learning  and  the  arts  and 
sciences,  and  extended  the  power  of  his  country  abroad;  rais- 
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ing  Corinth  to  the  position  of  the  principal  commercial  anil 
maritime  state  of  Greece.  Periander  died  in  585  B.O.,  after  a 
prosperous  reign  of  forty  years.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  happy  in  his  family  relations.  He  ill-treated  his 
wife,  Melissa,  and  banished  his  son,  Lycophron,  to  Corcyra, 
for  sympathising  with  his  mother.  Lycophron,  it  is  said, 
was  murdered  by  the  Corcyrsans,  supposing  probably  that 
his  presence  there  menaced  a  restriction  of  the  independence 
which  they  in  a  measure  possessed,  and  which  they  were 
eagerly  desirous  of  extending.  Periander  was  succeeded  by 
ggf*  his  nephew,  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  his  brother 
Lj*  Gordius;  but  he  was  expelled  after  a  reign  of 
about  five  years  by  the  Spartans,  who  had  already 
assumed  the  part  of  champions  of  the  popular  party  in  the 
Greek  states  against  the  tyrants. 
The  Corinthians  enthusiastically  entered  into  the  war  with 
Persia ;  but  some  years  later,  when  the  Greeks  had 
time  and  opportunity  to  quarrel  once  more  among 
themselves,  they  became  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  Athenians,  in  which  they  were  worsted.  This  was  in 
457  b.c,  and  eighteen  years  after  a  fresh  war  broke  out  with 
Corcyra  about  the  possession  of  the  town  of  Epidamnus,  in 
which  the  Corinthians  were  again  defeated  in  some  well-con- 
tested sea-fights.  The  greatest  war  in  which  Corinth  was  en- 
gaged with  any  of  the  states  of  Greece,  was  the  Corinthian 
War,  in  which  the  Corinthians  joined  the  Athenians,  Argives, 
Thessalians,  and  Thebans  against  Sparta.  This  internecine 
war,  the  details  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  was  called 
the  Corinthian  War,  because  the  first  battle  that  occurred 
in  it  was  fought  under  the  walls  of  Corinth,  and  be- 
cause the  allies  met  at  Corinth  to  concert  measures.  It  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in  387  B.O. 
In  344  b.o.  an  attempt  to  revive  despotism  in  Corinth  was 
made  by  Timophanes,  who  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother 
Timoleon.  Corinth  took  an  active  part  in  promoting  the 
war  which  the  Greek  states  proposed  to  take  against  Persia, 
under  the  leadership  of  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  and  ultimately 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Macedonians,  from  whom  it  was 
rescued  by  Aratus,  who  took  the  citadel  in  243  B.O.  Imme- 
mediately  after  this,  Corinth  joined  the  Achaean  League.  In 
223  b.c,  five  years  after  the  ambassadors  of  Borne  had  been 
received  in  the  city,  it  was  delivered  up  by  the  Achaeana  to 
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Antigonus  Dosozl    In  the  final  struggle  of  Greece  with 
Rome,  Corinth  was  besieged  and  taken  by  Lucius    -  ^ 
Mummras,  who  gave  up  all  the  men  who  survived 
the  siege  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  soldiery,  but  re-  B*c* 
•erred  the  women  and  children  for  the  cruder  fate  of  being 
sold  into  slavery.   All  the  beautiful  pictures  and  works  of  art 
found  in  the  city  were  sent  off  to  Borne,  after  which  it  was 
plundered  and  burnt. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Ephyro  said  to  be 
founded  on  the  site 
of  Corinth  by  some 

Phcenicians  B.C.  1520 

Foundation  of  the  king- 
dom of  Corinth  and 
establishment  of  the 
Isthmian  Games  by 

Sisyphus   „  1326 

Conquest  of  Corinth  by 
the  Dorians  under 
the  Heraclid  prince, 

Aletes    „  1074 

Bacthis,  a  descendant 
of  Aletes,  succeeds  to 

the  throne    „  925 

Invention  of  triremes 
by  the  Corinthians, 

about   ,  785 

Royalty  abolished  in 
Corinth  by  the  Bac- 
who  establish 
ehgarohy  under 
tines  chosen  an- 
nually   „  745 

felonies  sent  from  Co- 
rinth to  Sicily  and 

Coccyra,  about    734 

1  ' — i  of  indepen- 

by  the  Cor- 
rho  defeat 
Corinthians  in  a 

••e-fi^it    «64 

The  oligarchy  of  the 
Baochidje  brought  to 
an  end  by  Cypselus, 


who  assumes  absolute 

power    B.C.  655 

Death  of  Cypselus,  and 

accession  of  Perian- 

der    „  625 

Death  of  Periander  and 

accession  of  Psam- 

metichus   5S5 

Power  of  Psammetichus 

brought  to  a  close, 

and  treed om  restored 

to  the  Corinthians  by 

the  Spartans    ,,  580 

War  with  the  Athenians 

in  which  tho  Corin- 
thians are  defeated  457 
War  between  Corinth 

and  Corcyra  about 

Epidamnus   435 

The    Corinthian  war 

between  Corinth, 

Athens,    etc.,  and 

Sparta    „  395 

Corinth  falls  into  the 

power  of  Philip  V.  of 

Macedon   „  338 

Corinth  rescued  from 

Macedonian  rule  by 

Aratus,  after  which 

it  joins  the  Achaean 

League   „  243 

Siege  and  destruction 

of  the  city  of  Co- 
rinth by  the  Romans 

under  Lucius  Muin- 
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2.  8ICT0N. 

It  has  already  been  stated  in  the  chapter  on  the  legends 
and  traditions  of  Greece,  that  Sicyon  was  considered  to  be 
^e  °^ea*  c^*7  ^  ^e  country.   It  -was  founded  by 

j!n     iEgialeus,  from  whom  it  was  called  iEgialeia,  and 
*    the  name  Mecone  was  also  applied  to  it   In  1201 
it  was  conquered  by  Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos ;  bat  when 
the  Peloponnesus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  Sicyon 

1 074.  became  a  Dorian  state,  at  about  the  same  time  that 

Be.    ^or"ltn  was  conquered  by  Aletes.    In  743  B.a, 
when  the  first  Messenian  war  broke  out*  the  peo- 
ple of  Sicyon  joined  the  Messenians.    About  676  B.C.,  Or- 
thagoras,  an  Achaean  by  birth,  excited  an  insurrection,  and 
having  expelled  the  Dorian  oligarchy,  by  which  the  state  was 

IStiA  ruled,  rendered  himself  absolute.  His  successors 
continued  in  power  for  more  than  a  hundred  years 
when,  on  the  death  of  Clisthenes,  the  last  of  his 
line,  a  democracy  was  established.  Sicyon  sent  a  large  con- 
tingent to  the  national  troops  of  Greece  assembled  to  resist 
the  Persians.  It  suffered  subsequently  in  the  struggle  that 
took  place  between  Athens  and  Sparta ;  but  was  strong  enough 
to  resist'with  success  a  fleet  sent  against  it  under  Tohmdes,  the 
Athenian  admiral,  in  456  B.C.,  and  an  army  under  Pericles  in 
454  B.C.  Nine  years  later,  when  the  Megarians  were  at  war 
with  the  Athenians,  the  Sicyonians,  mindful  of  the  attacks 
of  the  latter  in  preceding  years,  assisted  the  former,  and  en- 
tered into  alliance  with  Sparta  during  the  Peloponnesian  war 
{431 — 404  B.C.).  During  this  eventful  period,  a  revolution 
took  place  in  Sicyon,  about  417  b.c,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Spartans,  an  oligarchical  form  of  government  was  substituted 
for  the  democracy,  which  had  endured  for  a  hundred  and 
forty-three  years.  Partly  through  inclination,  or  rather, 
hatred  to  Athens,  and  partly  by  compulsion,  Sicyon  was 
generally  found  in  alliance  with  Sparta :  it  took  part  with 
this  state  in  the  Corinthian  war  (395 — 387  B.O.).  In  the 
Lamian  war,  323  B.C.,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  the 
year  following  by  the  battle  of  Crannon.  Sicyon  sent  troops 
to  the  army  which  the  Greek  states  raised  to  act  against 
Antipater,  the  governor  of  Macedon.  When  Greece  feT 
under  the  power  of  Cassander,  in  the  wars  of  the  generals  c 
Alexander  the  Great,  and  the  freedom  of  the  Greek  citif 
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was  withheld  by  him,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  came  forward 
as  their  liberator,  and  Sicyon  and  Corinth  were  surrendered 
to  him  by  Crate&ipolis,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  the  son  of 
Polysperchon,  who  held  them  for  Cassander,  in  308  ro.  It 
was  taken  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  in  303  b.o.,  and  ulti- 
mately in  251  ro.  it  joined  the  Achaean  League.  It  was  in- 
vaded by  the  iEtolians  in  221  b.o.,  and  finally  succumbed  to 
Borne  with  the  rest  of  Greece  in  146  b.o. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8TJMMARY. 


Sicyoii  said  to  hare  been 
^  founded  by  jEgialeus  b.o. 
**"         conquered  by 
king  of 


Brought  into  subjection 
by  the  Dorians  under 
a  Heraelid  prince  ... 
Imrofaed  in  the  first 
war  between  Mes- 
eenia  and  Sparta  ... 
Oxthagoras  renders  him- 
self absolute  in  Si- 

cyon,  about  

Democracy  established 
at  the  death  of  the 
tyrant,  Cleisthenes 
Unsuccessful  attack  of 
,  theAthen- 


1201 


1074 


743 


676 


560 


ian  admiral,  on  Si- 
cyon . 


b.o.  466 


Pericles  and  the  Athe- 
nians failed  in  an  at- 
tempt to  take  Sicyon  „  464 
Revolution  in  Sicyon : 
democracy  estab- 
lished by  the  aid  of 

Sparta   „  417 

Surrender  of  the  city  to 
Ptolemy  by  Cratesi- 

polis  ,  306 

Siege  and  capture  of 
Sicyon  by  Demetrius 

Poliorcetes   303 

Sicyon     enters  the 

Achaean  League          „  251 

Suffers  from  an  invasion 
of  the  iEtolians          „  221 


3.  ACHAIA. 

The  state  of  Achaia,  which  gave  its  name  to  the  province 
into  which  Greece  was  ultimately  formed  by  the  Romans, 
was  bounded  on  the  east  by  Sicyon,  on  the  north  by  the  Gulf 
of  Corinth,  on  the  west  by  the  Ionian  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
by  Elk  and  Arcadia.    It  was  first  of  all  occupied  by  the  Pe- 
laagi,  who  were  driven  out  by  the  Ionians.    These  in  their 
torn  were  dispossessed  by  the  Achasans,  when  the  last-named 
wen  compelled  to  make  their  way  northwards  from  Argos, 
by  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians,  under 
the  Heraclid  princes.  To  their  new  possessions  the  •\-\qa 
Afhfftif  gave  the  name  of  Achaia.    Very  little  is  RQ 
known  of  the  early  history  of  Achaia  after  its  settle- 
ment by  the  Aeh«ans,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  at  times  in 
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subjection  to  Sicyon  and  «£tolia.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Achsean  cities  constituted  monarchies  first  of  all,  and  indeed 
the  kings  of  some  of  these  are  named  by  ancient  writers,  bat 
after  having  shaken  oti"  the  yoke  of  their  kings,  the  Achjeans 
formed  the  plan  of  a  federal  democratic  government,  which 
all  the  cities  of  their  small  republic  adopted  in  such  a  man- 
ner, that,  though  these  towns  were  united  into  one  body, 
they  possessed  their  respeciive  liberties,  and  were  indepen- 
dent of  each  other.  It  is  uncertain  when  this  confederation 
of  the  Achn?an  cities  sprang  into  existence,  but  it  is  most 
probable  that  they  passed  through  the  phases  of  royalty,  oli- 
garchy, and  tyranny,  like  the  rest  of  the  Greek  states,  and 
that  a  democratic  form  of  government  was  adopted,  and  the 
cities  associated  in  the  first  Achwan  League  about  the  middle 
or  towards  the  close  of  the  sixth  century  rc.  The  twelve 
Achaean  cities  associated  in  the  league  were:  Pellene, 
i&rira,  ^Egium,  Lura,  Trita*a,  Patra\  Pvme,  Pharae,  Bhypae, 
Helice,  Olenos,  and  Cerynea.  The  chief  town  of  the  old 
federation  was  Helice,  but  when  this  city  was  destroyed  by 
an  earthquake,  in  373  b.c,  the  seat  of  government  was  trans- 
ferred to  jEgium.  The  Aclueans  were  joined  together  by  a 
firm  alliance,  and  governed  by  the  same  laws.  They  had  the 
same  money,  weights,  and  measures,  the  same  magistrates, 
council,  and  judges,  and,  in  short,  everything  was  so  uniform, 
that  all  Achaia  seemed  to  bo  only  one  city. 

The  Achjeans  came  prominently  into  notice  in  the  history 
of  Greece  during  the  struggle  against  Philip  IL  of  Macedon, 
and  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  Greek  army  that  was 
oqq    defeated  by  Philip  at  Chwronea.    They  also  took 
^7    part  in  the  attempt  of  Sparta  to  shake  off  the  Mace- 
donian yoke,  in  330  rc,  which  proved  a  failure, 
and  ultimately  in  the  troubles  which  fell  on  Greece  after  the 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  the  old  league  was  dissolved. 

After  a  lapse,  however,  of  fifty  years,  the  Achssana  being 
involved  in  all  the  calamities  inseparable  from  discord  which 
aaa    had  fallen  on  Greece,  began  to  revive  their  ancient 
zT,      union,  and  return  to  their  former  association.  The  in- 
habitants of  Patne,  Trita?,  Phane,  and  Dyme  afibrded 
the  first  example  of  this  change.    They  were  followed  by 
those  of  other  cities  ;  </Egium  and  Bura  entering  the  associa- 
tion in  275  Rc.,  and  Cerynea,  Leontium,  Pellene,  and  ^Egiia 
shortly  after  ;  but  the  league  acquired  no  remarkable  strength 
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till  the  counsels  and  achievements  of  Aratus  had  given  it 
consistency.    Aratus  was  a  native  of  Sicyon,  and,  at  the  age 
of  twenty  years,  rescued  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
Abantidas,  by  whom  his  father,  ClLnias,  had  been  put  to 
death,  and  restored  to  the  inhabitants  the  enjoyment  of  their 
former  liberties.    He  induced  Sicyon  to  join  the  qjm 
Achaean  League,  and  eight  years  after,  took,  by  sur-  ^ 
prise,  the  citadel  of  Corinth  and  the  city  of  Megara,      '  * 
from  the  Macedonians,  and  united  them  to  the  Achseans. 
He  also  prevailed  on  the  cities  of  Trcezene,  Epidanris,  Mega- 
lopolis (234  B.C.),  and  Agos  (228  b.c.)  to  join  the  al- 
liance. 

All  the  cities  subject  to  the  Achaean  League  were  governed 
by  the  great  council,  or  general  assembly  of  the  nation,  which 
met  twice  a  year  at  JEgium.  To  this  assembly,  each  of  the 
confederate  cities  sent  a  certain  number  of  deputies,  who  were 
elected  by  a  majority  of  votes.  This  assembly  enacted  laws, 
disposed  of  the  vacant  employments,  declared  war,  made 
peace,  and  concluded  alliances.  The  chief  magistrate  of  the 
whole  league,  called  the  strategns,  was  chosen  in  the  general 
assembly  by  a  majority  of  votes.  His  employment  was  both 
civil  and  military.  He  was  assisted  by  ten  magistrates,  called 
demturgi^  who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  had  the 
whole  management  of  civil  aifairs,  and  even  might,  in  some 
extraordinary  cases,  summon  the  general  assembly,  without 
waiting  for  the  stated  time  of  its  meeting.  No  prince,  state, 
or  city,  could  be  admitted  into  the  league,  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  whole  alliance.  No  member  of  the  assembly  was 
to  accept  of  presents  from  foreign  princes.  The  general 
assembly  was  not  to  sit  longer  than  three  days. 

Aratus  was  elected  strategus  of  the  league  in  245  b.c,  just 
at  the  time  when  measures  were  being  taken  to  induce  the 
confederacy  of  Boeotian  cities  to  join  it.  The  Boeotians, 
however,  were  attacked  by  the  ^tolians  before  the  Achseans 
could  come  to  their  assistance,  and  were  compelled  to  enter 
the  iEtolian  League.  Just  about  this  period  Agis  IV.  became 
one  of  the  kings  of  Sparta,  and  sought  to  revive  the  old 
martial  spirit  of  the  Spartan  nation.  His  plans  were  foiled 
by  the  opposition  of  Leonidas  II.,  the  other  king,  and  he  was 
poisoned  in  240  b.c.  On  the  death  of  Leonidas,  however, 
four  years  after,  his  son  Cleomenes,  who  had  married  the 
widow  of  Agis.  took  active  measures  to  carry  out  the  reforms 
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that  Agis  had  suggested,  and,  to  effect  this,  ,  attacked  Hie 
ooo  Achaeans,  and  vanquished  them  in  several  battles. 
~~  The  Aohaeans  being  reduced  to  great  extremity, 
requested  the  assistance  of  Antigonus  go] 

Doson,  king  of  Macedon,  by  whose  aid  Cleomenes  Tr 

was  completely  defeated  at  Sellasia,  in  Laconia, 

and  ruined. 

Ann  Afterwards,  the  iEtolians  ravaged  the  territories 
B_  of  the  Messenians,  who  belonged  to  the  league. 
Aratus  attacked  the  iEtolians,  under  great  disad- 
vantages, and  was  defeated  with  such  slaughter,  that  he  ad- 
vised the  Achaeans  to  call  for  the  assistance  of  Philip,  king 
of  Macedon.  Philip  immediately  set  out  for  Greece,  but 
while  his  troops  laid  waste  iEtolia,  the  iEtolians  ravaged 
Macedon,  and  all  was  in  confusion.  During  the  time  that 
Philip  was  in  Greece,  Apelles,  to  whom  the  long  had  com- 
mitted the  affairs  of  his  government,  and  who  was  displeased 
at  the  esteem  which  his  master  testified  for  Aratus,  rendered 
many  well-concerted  projects  abortive,  and  caused  a  mutiny 
in  the  army.  Philip,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  be  arrested 
and  put  to  death,  a  cruel  and  unjustifiable  act,  which  brought 
Philip  into  disrepute  throughout  Greece. 

The  calamities  which  were  produced  by  this  war,  to  which 
the  name  of  the  "  Social  War"  was  given,  induced  all  par- 
ties, and  particularly  Philip  himself,  to  wish  for  peace,  which 
ay*    was  at  length  concluded  at  Naupactus.    The  Car- 
~f     thaginian  general,  Hannibal,  however,  soon  engaged 
Philip  to  take  part  against  the  Romans ;  and  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  that  he  might  render  himself  useful  to 
his  now  ally,  was  desirous  of  subjecting  all  Greece,  and 
seized  on  Ithome,  a  strong  place  in  Messenia.    Aratus,  not 
approving  of  this  conquest,  spoke  frankly  on  the  subject  to 
the  king,  and  displeased  Philip.    He,  therefore,  retired  to 
Sicyon,  where  Philip,  fearing  the  opposition  which  he  might 
make  to  his  ambitious  projects,  procured  a  slow  poison  to  be 
given  him,  the  effects  of  which  appeared  only  as  the  symp- 
njQ    toms  of  an  ordinary  malady.    This  great  and  vir- 
B  c     tuous  man,  the  chief  support  of  the  Achaean  League, 
was  greatly  lamented   by  the   Sicyonians,  who 
honoured  his  obsequies  by  hymns,  odes,  and  funereal  games, 
and  decreed  that  divine    honours   should  be   paid  to 
him. 
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The  iEtolians  having  joined  the  Romans  against  Philip, 
the  Achaans,  whose  troops  were  then  commanded  oqo 
by  Philopoemen,  espoused  the  canse  of  the  king  ~v 
of  Macedon.  Philopoemen  defeated  the  Spartans  at 
Mantinea  in  207  b.c,  and  was  so  successful  in  his  military 
operations,  that  a  general  peace  was  concluded  on  terms  very 
advantageous  to  the  Achseans  and  their  ally.    This  peace, 
however,  was  not  of  long  continuance.     Contrary  to  the 
terms  of  the  treaty,  Philip  invaded  the  Bhodians  -qq 
and  the  Athenians ;  and  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  ™* 
the  Romans,  who  had  the  address  to  procure  the 
alliance  of  the  Achaeans. 

The  Romans  and  Achaeans  were  so  successful  against 
Philip,  that  they  obliged  him  to  accept  of  a  peace  -  p* 
on  such  conditions  as  they  thought  proper  to  im-  *v 
pose.  The  principal  article  was,  that  the  king  of 
Macedon  should  evacuate  all  the  places  which  he  possessed 
in  Greece.  From  acting  the  part  of  an  ally,  Flaminius,  the 
Roman  general,  according  to  the  haughty  genius  of  his 
nation,  passed  to  that  of  a  protector.  At  the  celebration  of 
the  Isthmian  games,  when  deputies  from  all  parts  of  Greece 
were  assembled,  he  caused  the  following  decree  to  be  pro- 
claimed :  "  The  senate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Quintius 
and  Flaminius  pro-consul,  after  having  conquered  Philip,  and 
given  peace  to  Macedon,  declare  the  Corinthians,  the  Pho- 
caeans,  the  Locrians,  the  Eubaeans,  the  Magnesians,  the  Thes- 
saliana,  the  Perrhoebians,  the  Achaeans,  and  the  Phthiotes, 
entirely  free.  All  these  nations  shall  live  in  an  independent 
state,  and  be  governed  only  by  their  own  laws.11  ' 

This  general  liberty  strengthened  the  Achaean  League  with 
several  new  allies,  and  among  others  with  Lacedaemon,  which 
Phflopoemen  delivered  from  the  cruel  tyranny  of 
Kama.    In  fact,  the  whole  of  the  states  of  the  Pelo-  ~~ 
poirneana  were  now  united  in  the  league.  When 
the  Spartans  offered  the  Achaean  chief  a  considerable  sum  of 
money  from  the  riches  found  in  the  palace  of  that  usurper,  he 
generously  refused  it,  and  told  them  they  might  always  rely 
on  his  friendship,  which  should  cost  them  nothing.  Under 
the  conduct  of  Philopoemen,  the  Achaean  League  maintained 
itself^  notwithstanding  the  secret  efforts  of  the  Ron*ans,  who 
being  jealous  of  its  great  power,  endeavoured  to  subvert  and 
destroy  it.     At  length  Messenia  separated  from  the  con- 
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federation,  Philopcemen,  who  immediately  invaded  this  state,. 

1  ft2  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Messenians,. 
who  caused  him  to  drink  a  dose  of  poison.  Thus- 

B*°*  died  one  of  the  greatest  heroes  that  Gteece  ever 
produced.  To  his  valour  and  prudence,  Achaia  was  chiefly 
indebted  for  her  glory,  which,  after  his  death,  began  to  de- 
cline ;  and  hence  he  has  been  called  the  last  of  the  Greeks. 
Most  of  the  cities  of  Greece  erected  some  trophy  to  his- 
memory.  The  Messenians  were  defeated  in  the  year  follow- 
ing by  the  Achaeans,  and  compelled  once  more  to  enter  the 
federation. 

The  Romans  courted  the  favour  of  the  Achaeans  so  long 
as  they  feared  that  they  should  succour  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon ;  but  when  that  prince  was  conquered,  they  were  at. 
no  pains  to  disguise  their  intentions,  but  openly  commenced 
those  acts  of  injustice,  which  finally  rendered  them  masters 
of  Greece.    They  excited  the  different  cities  against  each 
other,  suborned  the  slaves  against  their  masters,  kept  infa- 
mous informers  in  pay,  and  soon  it  became  a  crime  to  have 
failed  in  attachment  to  the  interest  of  Rome.    They  drew  up 
lists  of  proscribed  persons,  and  sent  commissioners,  who  were- 
appointed  to  carry  their  secret  sentence  into  execution.    In  a 
public  assembly  of  the  Achaeans,  one  of  the  commissioners 
insolently  required  that  all  those  who  had  assisted  Perseus 
should  be  previously  condemned,  and  then  he  would  name 
them.    But  the  people  refusing  to  act  so  unjust  and  dis- 
-        honourable  a  part,  he  accused  more  than  a  thousand 
*        in  number,  all  men  of  distinguished  merit,  and 
'c*     ordered  them  to  appear  and  plead  their  cause  be- 
fore the  Roman  senate.    When  they  arrived  in  Italy,  they 
were  distributed  in  different  cities,  and  kept  as  closely  con- 
fined as  if  they  had  been  already  condemned  ;  and  when  the 
council  of  Achaia  sent  deputies  to  Rome  to  require  that  their 
cause  might  be  heard,  the  senate  answered  with  equal  treach- 
1 KO    ery  m^  falsehood,  that  they  had  been  found  guilty 
B  c     in  Achaia.    At  length,  after  an  imprisonment  of 
seventeen  years,  these  wretched  exiles  were  per- 
mitted to  return  to  their  own  country,  broken  in  spirit,  and 
almost  weary  of  life  itself,  through  the  long  detention  they 
had  suffered  in  a  foreign  land. 

On  their  arrival  in  Greece,  they  found  Achaia  split  into 
different  factions,  and  the  minds  of  the  common  people  en- 
tirely estranged  from  the  Romans.    This  aversion  was  artfully 
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fomented  by  the  chief  magistrates,  and  the  principal  men  of 
the  republic,  who  were  professed  enemies  to  Rome. 
Such  an  universal  hatred  soon  broke  out  into  open 
war.     The  Eomans,  under  Lucius  Mummius,      *  * 
promptly  invaded  Greece,  and  defeated  the  forces  of  the 
league  at  the  battle  of  Leucopetra,  not  far  from  Corinth, 
which  was  followed  by  an  engagement  under  the  walls  of 
Corinth  itself    The  Achaeans  were  again  defeated  with  in- 
credible slaughter;  and  Diaeus,  their  commander,  sought 
refuge  in  the  city  of  Megalopolis,  where  he  killed  nis  wife 
to  prevent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
then  took  poison,  of  which  he  died.    On  the  third  day  after 
the  action,  the  victorious  general  entered  Corinth,  and,  with 
the  exception  only  of  the  statues  and  pictures  intended  for 
his  triumph,  gave  the  city,  abounding  with  all  the  accommo- 
dations and  ornaments  of  a  wealthy  metropolis,  to  be  plun- 
dered by  his  soldiers.    The  walls  were  then  razed,  .. 
and  the  city  reduced  to  ashes ;  and  with  Corinth  J* 
fell  the  Achsean  League,  of  which  it  was  the  capital. 
The  Romans  abolished  the  popular  government  in  all  the 
cities,  which,  however,  were  permitted  to  retain  their  own 
laws,  under  the  inspection  of  a  prsetor  ;  and  thus  Greece  be- 
came a  Roman  province,  and  was  subjected  to  an  annual 
tribute. 

It  may  be  considered  that  too  much  space  has  been  de- 
voted to  Achaia  and  the  Achaean  League,  especially  as  the 
wan  of  the  league  under  Philopcemen  and  his  successors  form 
the  closing  scenes  of  the  history  of  Ancient  Greece  as  an  in- 
dependent nation.  It  has,  however,  been  thought  t^ter  to 
give  a  tolerably  full  account  of  the  league  here,  its  name 
being  derived  from  the  province  of  Achaia,  and  its  history 
being  so  closely  connected  with  that  state. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


The  Acheans  driven 
from  Argoa,  etc.,  by 
the  Dorians,  take  pos- 
session of  Achaia  ...  B.C.  1104 

Probable  formation  of 
the  old,  or  first 
AchJBaoLeagne  about  „  650 

Destruction  of  Helice, 


chief  city  of  the 
league,  by  an  -earth- 
quake   b.c.  373 

Acn  a*ans  join  other 
Greek  states  against 
Philip  II.  of  Mace- 
don,  and  are  defeated 
atl'haronea    „  33S 
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Dissolution  of  the  old 

Achaean  League         B.C.  330 

Revival  of  the  Achaean 

Leagae  by  Dyme,  Pa- 

trae,  Tritoa,  and  Pha~ 

rse   „  280 

Aratns  of  Sicyon  made 

Strategus   „  245 

Capture  of  Corinth  by 

Aratns   „  243 

War  between  the  Achav 

ans  and  the  Spar- 
tans,   under  Cleo- 

menes    228 

The  Achaeans  and  Mace- 
donians defeat  Cleo- 

menos  and  the  Spar- 
tans at  Sellasia    „  221 

Outbreak  of  the  Social 

War   between  the 

Achaean  and  JEtoUm 

Leagues    „  220 

-Social  War  brought  to 

an  end  by  the  peace 

of  Nanpactus   „  217 

Death  of  Aratns  by 

poison  at  iEeium  ...  „  213  i 
Philopcemen  becomes 

strategus     of  the 

Achaean  League   „  208 

War     between  the 

Ach«an  League  and  i 

the  Spartans :  the 


latter  defeated  at 

Mantdnea   B.C.  207 

Alliance  between  Borne 
and    the  Achaean 

League   ,»  188 

The  whole  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus becomes 
subject  to  the  league 
by  the  adhesion  of 

Sparta   „  191 

Rupture  with  Messenia: 
Philopcemen  taken 
risoner  and  poisoned 
y  the  Messenians...   „  183 
Messenia  conquered  by 

the  league    ,»  182 

A  thousand  Achaean* 
carried  as  prisoners 
to  Italy  by  the  Ro- 
mans  f,  167 

Return  of  the  exiled 

Greeks   „  100 

War  declared  by  Rome 

against  the  Achaeans  „  148 
Achaeans  defeated  by 
Lucius  Mummius  at 
Leu  cope  tra  and  be- 
fore Corinth,  which 
is  sacked  and  burnt  „  147 
Dissolution  of  Achaean 
League.  Greece  be- 
comes a  Roman  pro- 
vince  u  146 


4.  ELI8. 

The  state  of  Elis  occupied  the  western  part  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  was  situated  between  Achaia  on  the  north, 
Messenia  on  the  south,  Arcadia  on  the  east,  and  the  Ionian 
Sea  on  the  west.  In  Elis  was  the  city  of  Olympia,  which 
was  situated  on  the  Olympian  plain,  where  were  celebrated 
the  Olympic  games,  instituted  in  honour  of  Jupiter  (see 
page  22).  The  authentic  history  of  Elis  commences  with 
its  occupation  by  a  body  of  ^Etolians  under  Oxylus,  who 
1104.  ^ac*  en^erc<^  the  Peloponnesus  with  the  Dorians. 

fi  ^  It  is  said  to  have  derived  its  name  from  Eleus,  one 
of  its  kings.  The  care  of  the  Olympic  games  was 
a.  constant  source  of  contention  between  the  people  of  Elis 
and  the  people  of  Pisa,  and  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the 
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former  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighth  century  B.C.,  up  to 
which  time  the  Pis&ans  had  hold  them  since  the  period  of 
their  revival  by  Iphitua  in  884  b.c.  The  Pi&seana,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Argives,  regained  the  management  of  the 
games  in  747  B. a,  and  retained  it  for  many  years.  Finally 
the  Eleans  took  Pisa,  in  572  B.C.,  and  levelled  hV  to  the 
ground.  In  421  B.C.  a  war  broke  out  between  Sparta  and 
Elis,  and  the  Eleans  excluded  the  Spartans  from  participation 
in  tile  games  in  the  following  year.  They  fought,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Argives,  Mantineans,  and  Athenians,  with 
the  Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  in  418  B.C.,  and  were 
defeated ;  and  sixteen  years  later  Eli  ft  was  invaded  by  the 
Spartans,  and  the  Eleans  were  compelled  to  give  up  part  of 
their  territories.  A  war  followed  with  the  Arcadians  in 
3G6  B.a,  in  consequence  of  their  having  prevented  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Eleans  to  recover  the  territory  that  had 
been  taken  from  them  by  Sparta.  The  Arcadians  were  suc- 
cessful, and -took  from  the  Eleans  some  more  of  their  terri- 
tory ;  but  having  committed  sacrilege  by  plundering  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  they  were  compelled  by  the 
Greek  states  to  restore  the  land  that  they  had  occupied,  and 
to  make  peace,  which  was  done  in  362  b.c.  In  312  El  is  was 
seized  by  Telesphorus,  one  of  the  generals  of  Antigonus,  but 
it  was  soon  taken  from  him  by  Ptolemy.  In  274  B.a  Elis 
joined  the  Achaean  League,  and  shared  its  fortunes  until  the 
redaction  of  Corinth  by  Mummius,  and  the  erection  of  Greece 
into  the  Boman  province  of  Achaia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


of  Elis  by 
i  under  Oxy- 

lns   B.O.  1104 

Reriral  of  the  Olympic 

gusts  by  Iphitus...  „  884 
Destitution  of  the  city 

oi  Pisa  by  the  Eleans  „  572 
War  between  Sparta 

and  Elis    „  421 

Eleans  take  part  against 


the  Spartans,  and  are 

defeated  at  Manti- 
nea   B.o.  418 

Occupation  of  Elis  by 

the  Spartans    „  402 

War  between  Elis  and 

Arcadia:  Arcadians 

victorious   „  368 

Elis  joins  the  Achaean 

League   „  274 


5.  ARCADIA. 

Arcadia  was  supposed  to  be  so  called  from  Areas,  a  son  of 
Jupiter  and  Callisto.  It  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  having  Elis  on  the  west,  Argolis  on  the  east, 
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Messenia  and  Sparta  on  the  south,  and  Achaia  and  Sicyon  on 
the  north.  Its  ground  afforded  excellent  pasturage,  and  its 
inhabitants  were  chiefly  shepherds,  who  were  famous  for  their 
skill  in  music.  The  Arcadians  boasted  that  they  were  the 
most  ancient  people  in  the  world,  and  called  themselves 
Proseleni,  from  a  notion  that  they  existed  before  the  moon, 
was  made.    They  were  early  in  the  field  as  colonists,  for 

171fl   (Enotrus,  one  of  their  chiefs,  is  said  to  have  led 
J     a  band  of  Arcadians  into  Italy  before  the  Hellenes 
entered  the  Peloponnesus;  and  from  this  pioneer 
of  Greek  colonization  Italy  was  called  (Enotria,    At  first  the 
Arcadians  were  a  rude  and  savage  people,  that  lived  in  the 
woods  and  fields,  but  Pelasgus,  one  of  their  early  kings, 

1fi91  taught  them  to  build  huts,  to  live  in  a  sociable 
c  manner,  to  eat  nuts,  acorns,  and  beechnuts,  as  well 
as  roots,  and  to  clothe  themselves  with  the  skins  of 
beasts.  After  Pelasgus,  Lycaon  is  supposed  to  have  been 
king  of  Arcadia,  and  to  have  established  the  festival  called 
Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Jupiter,  and  after  him  came,  at  no 
very  long  interval,  Areas,  who  is  supposed  to  have  taught 
the  people  agriculture  and  the  art  of  spinning  wooL  After 
him  is  reckoned  a  long  list  of  kings,  of  whom  nothing  carious 
or  interesting  is  narrated  by  the  ancient  writers. 

The  women  of  Arcadia  were  as  hardy  and  brave  as  the 
men,  who  were  frequently  hired  as  mercenary  soldiers  by 
the  neighbouring  states.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  coun- 
try was  invaded  by  the  people  of  Laconia,  the  women  are 

1102  8a^ to  kave  beaten     the  aggressors,  in  the  absence 
of  their  husbands.    This  was  probably  an  attempt 
of  the  Achseans  to  establish  themselves  in  Arcadia 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus  by  the  Dorians ;  or  an 
inroad  on  some  of  the  Arcadian  villages,  in  making  their  way 
northwards  to  Achaia.    The  kingly  power  was  abolished  in 
Arcadia  in  681  B.C.,  when  Aristocrates  II.  was  put  to  death 
for  treason.  A  republic  was  then  established.  War  had  been 
frequent  between  Arcadia  and  Sparta,  and  in  560  B.O.,  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  established  its  supremacy  in  the  country. 
In  the  time,  however,  of  Epaminondas  of  Thebes,  Arcadia 
was  delivered  from  the  Spartan  yoke  by  the  Theban 
general,  who  founded  Megalopolis,  a  city  which  bo 
came  the  head  of  a  confederated  republic  of  forty 
townships,  and  subsequently  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
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doing!  of  the  Achaean  League,  which  was  joined  by  Arcadia 
in  232  ac.  In  fact,  after  this  time,  the  history  of  Arcadia 
becomes  the  history  of  this  celebrated  league,  and  is  merged 
in  the  general  history  of  Greece. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


A  colony  of  Arcadians 
said  to  have  settled 
in  Italy  under  (Eno- 


Pelasgu*  occupies  the 
throne  of  Arcadia  ... 

Lupercalia  instituted 
in  honour  of  Jupiter 
byLycaon   

Arena  reigns  in  Area* 
dia,  and  teaches  the 
useful  arts,  about  ... 

Institution  of  the  Ly- 
csan  games  in  honour 
of  the  rustic  god  Pan 

Repulse  of  a  body  of 


B.c.  1710 
1521 


1614 


1500 


1320 


Lacedaemonians  by 

the  Arcadian  women  B.C.  1102 

AriBtocrates  II.  put  to 
death  for  treason, 
royalty  abolished  in 
Arcadia,  and  a  re- 
public founded    „  681 

Spartan  supremacy  es- 
tablished in  Arcadia   ,,  660 

Epaminondas  delivers 
Arcadia  from  the 
Spartans,  and  founds 
Megalopolis   „  371 

Achcean  League  joined 
by  Megalopolis  and 
cities  of  Arcadia          „  232 


1866 

B.O. 


6.  AR008. 

Argos,  or  Argolis,  was  situated  in  the  north-east  of  the 
Peloponnesus.  It  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Corinth,  on 
the  west  by  Arcadia,  on  the  south  by  Sparta  and  the  Gulf  of 
Argot,  and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

The  kingdom  of  Argos  is  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Inaehus,  after  whom  came  nine  kings,  his  lineal 
descendants,  called  Inachidae,  from  the  name  of  the 
first  of  the  dynasty.  Phoroneus,  the  son  of  Inaehus, 
began  to  reign  about  a  hundred  years  later,  and  to  him,  by 
some 'ancient  writers,  is  ascribed  the  foundation  of  the  king- 
dom, while  others  assign  its  establishment  to  Argus,  the  fourth 
king;  who  gave  his  name  to  the  country  and  its  chief  city. 
It  appeals  that  at  this  time  the  kings  of  Argos  held  -  7-  - 
jurisdiction  oyer  the  east  and  south  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, for  in  the  reign  of  Triopas,  the  seventh  of  the 
dynasty,  a  Greek  chief,  Polycaon  by  name,  took 
possession  of  Messenia,  and  called  it  thus  after  the 
name  of  his  wife.  Gelanor,  the  ninth  and  last  of 
the  Inachida,  received  Danaus,  a  fugitive  from  Egypt,  accom- 


B.C. 

1662 

B.C. 
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panied  by  his  fifty  daughters,  with  kindness  and  hospitality, 
1475  ^     °  ^P**^      nost      driving  him  from  the 
*Jj   throne,  of  which  he  took  possession.  Danaus  came 
to  Argos  twenty-five  years  before  he  secured  the 
throne  by  this  treacherous  conduct.    Lynceus,  the  husband 
1425  °^  Sypermnestra,  the  only  one  of  the  daughters  of 
*r     Danaus  who  saved  her  husband,  when  ordered  by 
Danaus  to  dispatch  him  on  the  night  of  her  nuptials 
— an  order  with  which  her  sisters  too  readily  complied — de- 
throned Danaus,  after  a  reign  of  fifty  years.  Subsequently, 
the  kingdom  was  divided,  about  1344  aon  between  Acrisius 
and  Proetus.   Acrisius  was  the  father  of  Perseus,  another  fa- 
1313  moas  nero  °f  th°  °^  Greek  writers,  who  founded 
b.0    Mycenae.   Agamemnon,  the  famous  general4n-chief 
of  the  Greek  forces  during  the  Trojan  war,  was  in 
power  about  1192  B.C.    In  1104  b.c,  the  Dorian  invasion 
overspread  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Argives  or  Achaean* 
were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  country,  and  retreat  to  Achaia, 
where  they  again  established  themselves.  At  the  distribution 
of  the  territory  which  the  Dorians  acquired  at  this  period, 
Argos  itself  fell  to  the  share  of  the  Heraclid  prince  Temenus. 
By  this  time  Sparta,  as  well  as  Messenia,  had  been  emanci- 
pated from  subjection  to  Argos,  which  became  a  republic 
about  984  b.c. 

The  most  famous  of  the  descendants  of  the  Heraclid  princes 
of  Argos  was  Pheidon,  who  rendered  himself  supreme  about 
785  B.C.,  and  soon  after  his  accession  to  power  made  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  Corinth.  Pheidon,  who  was  now 
absolute  ruler  of  Argos,  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  tyrants 
who  about  this  time  began  to  overthrow  the  oligarchies  in 
the  Greek  states.  He  made  Argos  dominant  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesus for  a  short  time,  and  is  said  to  have  given  impetus  to 
trade  and  commerce,  not  only  in  Argos,  but  throughout 
Greece,  by  the  establishment  of  a  medium  of  exchange  in  sil- 
ver and  copper,  or  in  other  words,  silver  and  copper  money, 
and  a  system  of  weights  and  measures,  which,  it  is  said,  how- 
ever, had  been  for  some  time  in  use  in  the  island  of  JEgiuL, 
When  a  quarrel  occurred  between  the  inhabitants  of  Elis  and 
-gg  Pisa,  as  to  which  had  the  best  right  to  superintend 
£^  the  management  of  the  Olympic  games,  and  the 
latter  appealed  to  him  for  assistance,  he  answered 
their  request  in  the  most  arrogant  manner  possible,  by  eon- 
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stitating  himself  president  of  the  festival  This  brought 
about  a  rapture  with  Sparta,  and,  in  the  conflict  which  en- 
sued, Pheidon  was  defeated,  and  the  importance  of  Argos  in 
the  Peloponnesus  greatly  diminished. 

The  conflict  between  Argos  and  Sparta  endured,  with  in- 
tervals of  peace,  for  a  long  series  of  years.  In  669  B.C.,  a 
desperate  battle  was  fought  between  the  Argives  and  Spartans 
near  Hysift,  in  which  the  former  were  victorious ;  but  in  548 
B.O.,  fortune  turned  to  the  side  of  the  latter,  and  they  took  a 
considerable  piece  of  territory  from  the  Argives,  on  the  coast 
and  the  southern  frontier  of  Argos,  and  annexed  it  to  Laconia. 
The  Argives  made  a  resolute  attempt,  in  the  following  year, 
to  recover  the  lost  districts,  and  the  contending  parties  agreed 
to  settle  the  question  by  a  right  between  300  men  on  either 
side.  At  the  close  of  the  conflict  two  Argives  were  left  alive, 
and  one  Spartan,  and  the  Argives  claimed  the  victory.  This 
the  Spartans  refused  to  allow,  and  a  battle  took  place  between 
the  armies  of  the  respective  states,  in  which  the  Spartans 
were  victorious.  In  421  b.o.,  the  Argives  entered  into  the 
league  then  forming  among  the  Greek  states  against  Sparta, 
and,  three  years  after,  the  Argives  and  Athenians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Spartans  in  the  battle  of  Mantinea.  In  the 
following  year  Argos  concluded  peace  with  her  old  enemy, 
Sparta;  but  in  395  B.O.,  entered  on  the  Corinthian  war 
against  the  Spartans  in  conjunction  with  Corinth,  Thebes, 
and  Athens.  Nothing  more  need  be  recorded  with  reference 
to  the  special  history  of  Argos,  except  that  the  city  joined 
the  Achaean  League  in  228  b.c. 
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7.  MESSENIA. 

Messenia  occupied  the  south-western  comer  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, and  was  bounded  by  Elis  and  Arcadia  on  the  north, 
and  Laconia  on  the  east.  It  has  been  already  said  that  Mes- 
senia was  taken  from  Argos,  in  the  reign  of  the  Argfrre  king, 
Triopas,  by  Polycaon,  who  founded  the  city  of  Measene,  and 

1500  tlms  after  his  When  the  Heraclid 

^  princes  and  the  Dorians  conquered  the  Peloponnesus, 
*  Messene  was  assigned  to  Cresphontes.  Little  is 
known  of  the  early  history  of  Messenia,  which  is  chiefly  pro- 
minent in  the  records  of  Greece  during  the  two  great  wars 
which  it  carried  on  against  the  Spartans,  and  a  subsequent 
Tevolt  against  Spartan  authority.    These  are  usually  spoken 

74o  of  as  the  three  Messenian  wars.  The  first  of  these 
was  occasioned  by  the  Messenians,  some  of  whom 

B,c'  had  insulted  the  Spartan  women  assembled  in  a 
temple,  to  which  the  people  of  both  nations  were  accustomed 
to  resort.  The  reigning  king  of  Sparta,  Teleclus,  was  killed 
in  his  attempt  to  protect  the  Spartan  women  from  the  vio- 
lence of  the  Messenian  youths,  at  least,  so  said  the  Spartans. 
The  Messenians,  however,  told  a  very  different  story,  and 
declared  that  Teleclus  and  several  young  Spartans,  had  as- 
sembled in  the  temple  in  women's  clothes,  with  arms  con- 
cealed about  them,  with  the  view  of  surprising  some  of  the 
neighbouring  inhabitants;  and  that,  in  consequence  of  the 
trick  being  discovered  by  the  Messenians,  a  quarrel  arose,  in 
which  Teleclus  and  some  of  his  associates  were  slain.  It 
does  not  matter  much  which  account  is  correct,  but,  how- 
ever this  may  have  been,  the  Spartans,  immediately  after, 
seized  on  the  citadel  of  Amphsea,  and  the  war  began  in  earnest. 
In  738  b.c,  the  Messenians  were  driven  to  their  last  strong- 
hold, in  the  fortress  of  Ithome ;  but  this  they  defended  with 
such  unflinching  resolution  that  fifteen  years  elapsed  before 
it  fell.    The  capture  of  Ithome  put  an  end  to  the  war  in  723 
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B.a  Both  nations  were  reduced  to  great  straits ;  almost  all 
the  able-bodied  men  of  Sparta  were  killed  in  the  long  war, 
and  the  Messenians  were  reduced  to  slavery.  The  principal 
leader  of  the  latter  in  the  whole  of  the  war  was  Aristodemus, 
who  offered  his  daughter  as  a  victim,  when  the  Delphic  oracle 
ordered  a  Messenian  virgin  to  be  offered  in  sacrifice  to  the 
goda  when  the  fortifications  of  Ithome  were  commenced.  Her 
betrothed,  anxious  to  save  his  promised  wife  from  so  cruel  a 
fate,  declared  that  they  had  already  been  privately  wedded, 
and  Aristodemus,  in  a  passion,  killed  the  poor  girl  with  his 
own  hand.  Just  before  the  fall  of  Ithome,  Aristodemus,  who 
had  been  elected  king  and  commander-in-chief  of  the  Mee- 
Sfrnians,  slew  himself  in  remorse  and  despair  of  being  able  to 
save  his  country  from  the  invaders,  on  his  daughter's  tomb. 

The  second  Messenian  war  followed  at  an  interval  of  thirty- 
eight  years,  during  which  both  states  had  been  recruiting 
their  lagging  energies.  It  was  provoked  by  Aristomenes,  a 
young  Messenian,  who  declared  to  his  countrymen  that,  if 
the  will  were  good,  there  was  a  ready  way  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  the  domination  of  Sparta,  by  the  sword.  A 
collision  between  some  Messenians  under  Aristomenes  and  a 
body  of  Spartans  took  place,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated, and  Aristomenes,  stealing  into  Sparta  under  gr- 
oover of  the  night,  hung  on  the  walls  of  Minerva's 
temple  a  shield,  bearing  an  inscription  to  show  that 
it  was  dedicated  to  that  goddess  by  himself,  as  an  offering 
from  Spartan  spoils.  Admiration  of  the  gallantry  of  the 
young  Messenian  leader,  and  dislike  to  Sparta,  soon  brought 
the  men  of  Argos,  Arcadia,  and  Elis,  as  allies  to  Messenia, 
while  Sparta  found  support  nowhere  but  at  Corinth.  Smart- 
ing under  defeat,  the  Spartans  sent  to  Delphi  to  inquire  how 
they  might  best  retrieve  their  fortunes,  and  were  told  to  seek 
aid  from  Athens.  So,  to  Athens  they  sent ;  and  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  at  that  early  date,  liked  them  as  well  as  the  men 
of  those  states  which  had  joined  the  Messenians  as  allies, 
sent  them  a  poor  lame  man,  who  earned  a  scanty  subsistance 
in  Athens  as  a  schoolmaster.  This  was  Tyrtaeus,  the  lyric 
poet,  who  wrote  ballad  after  ballad  for  the  Spartans,  and  set 
their  blood  ablaze  by  the  vigour  of  his  songs.  Inspired  by 
these,  and  chanting  them  on  the  march,  the  Spartans  ad- 
vanced once  more  against  the  Messenians,  and,  after  suffering 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  the  Boar's  Tomb,  turned  the  tide  o£ 
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battle  against  their  foes  in  the  conflict  known  as  the  battle  of 
the  Great  Ditch.  Aristomenes  then  fortified  himself  in  a 
town  called  Ira,  which  was  situated,  like  Ithome,  on  a  hill ; 
and  from  this  stronghold  he  made  continual  forays  into 
Spartan  territory  for  about  eleven  years.  It  is  said  that  in  a 
skirmish  with  the  Spartans,  Aristomenes  was  hurled,  wounded 
and  stunned,  into  a  ravine ;  but  reached  the  bottom,  alive, 
where  he  lay  for  three  days,  waiting  for  death.  Housed  by 
something  moving  about  him,  he  caught  at  it,  and  found  it  to 
be  a  fox,  which  was  the  emblem  of  Messenia,  as  the  lion  is 
the  emblem  of  England,  and  the  sea  eagle  that  of  the  United 
States ;  and  holding  the  animal  by  the  tail,  he  allowed  it  to 
move  onwards  towards  the  spot  where  it  had  found  an  en* 
trance.  When  he  arrived  there,  with  his  strange  companion, 
he  saw  the  light  of  day  through  some  crevices  in  a  heap  of 
stones  that  had  been  piled  against  the  entrance,  and  he  soon 
managed  to  make  his  way  out,  and  rejoin  his  countrymen* 
At  last,  Ira  was  carried  by  assault  during  a  storm,  and  the 
second  Messenian  war  was  brought  to  a  close  in  668  fi.a 
Some  of  the  Messenians,  with  Aristomenes  and  his  sons, 
escaped  to  Ehodes,  and  others,  sailing  westward,  took  forcible 
possession  of  Zancle,  and  changed  its  name  to  Messenia*  now 
Messina.  The  rest  of  the  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  slavery, 
and  Messenia  was  now  nothing  more  than  a  dependency  of 
Laconia. 

The  Messenians,  broken  in  spirit  and  fortunes,  could  do 
nothing  more  than  accept  their  hard  fate,  and  bear  it  with 
patience,  and  no  attempt  was  made  for  about  two  hundred 

4.64.    years  to  release  themselves  from  Spartan  dominion. 

Rc  At  last,  when  Sparta  was  almost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  and  the  Helots  or  slaves  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  that  ensued  to  break  into  revolt,  the  Mease* 
nians  thought  that  the  time  had  come  to  achieve  their  inde* 
pendence,  and  flew  to  arms.  Ithome  was  once  more  fortified, 
and  became  the  centre  of  the  insurrection,  or  rather  war 
of  independence.  The  war  dragged  on  for  nine  yean,  and 
was  brought  to  an  end  in  the  tenth  year  of  its  duration  by 

jrg  the  capture  of  Ithome.  The  Messenians  obtained 
leave  from  their  conquerors  to  quit  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, taking  an  oath  that  if  they  ever  returned 
they  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  The  Athe- 
nians, to  whom  they  appealed  for  succour  in  their  misery, 
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obtained  peormiftsion  for  some  of  the  exiles  to  settle  at  Nau- 
pactiiSy  and  a  few  of  these  and  their  descendants  were  brought 
back  to  their  own  country  during  the  Peloponnesian  war.  A 
long  time,  however,  was  not  to  elapse  before  a  change  for  the 
better  was  to  come  over  Messene.    In  371  B.C.  the  Spartans 
were  totally  defeated  by  Epaminondas,  at  the  battle  of  Leuctra, 
and  the  Theban  general,  to  humble  his  adversaries  yet  more, 
and  to  create  a  power  which  might  be  instrumental 
in  keeping  them  in  check,  determined  to  rebuild 
Messene  and  recall  the  Messenian  exiles  from  the  °\ 
different  towns  and  countries  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge 
to  their  native  land.   This  was  done,  and  Messenia,  once 
more  a  power  and  independent  state  in  Greece,  maintained 
her  liberty  under  the  protection  of  Thebes,  although  it  never 
rose  Into  any  particular  prominence.    The  Messenians  fought 
on  the  winning  side  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  when  on* 
the  power  of  Sparta  was  broken,  for  ever  by  the  ~~ 
troops  of  the  Achaean  League  and  the  Macedonians,      '  ' 
under  the  Macedonian  king  Antigonus  Doson,  but  at  a  later 
period,  about  thirty-eight  years  after,  having  had  the  temerity 
to  oppose  the  league,  they  were  attacked  and  com-    -  ^« 
pktely  defeated,  and  Messene,  their  chief  city,  was  * 
occupied.    From  this  point  the  history  of  Messene  ,a 
presents  nothing  remarkable,  and  in  146  B.C.  it  shared  the 
common  fate  of  Greece,  and  became  a  part  of  the  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Achaia. 
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8.  LACED  JSMON,  OR  SPARTA. 

This  country  was  originally  denominated  Laconia,  after- 
wards Sparta,  from  the  metropolis;  and  Lacedaemon,  from 
one  of  its  ancient  kings.  It  was  situated  in  the  south-east 
corner  of  Peloponnesus,  having  Argos  and  Arcadia  on  the 
north,  Messenia  on  the  west,  the  Gulf  of  Argos,  or  Argolis, 
on  the  east,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  south.  The  city 
of  Lacedaemon  or  Sparta,  which  was  the  most  powerful  in 
Greece,  stood  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Eurotas,  about  three  miles  from  the  modern  Greek 
town  of  Mistra.  The  Lacedaemonians  were  a  brave  and  warlike 
people,  and  jealous  of  their  honour  and  their  liberty,  as  well 
as  of  the  power  of  their  neighbours. 

The  precise  origin  of  the  name  Laconia  is  not  known ;  bat- 
that  of  Lacedaemon  was  obtained,  as  it  has  been  said,  from  one 
of  its  old  kings,  Lacedaemon,  a  son  of  Jupiter,  who  married 
Sparta,  the  daughter  of  Lelex  and  sister  of  Eurotas.  It  is 
from  this  woman  that  the  name  of  the  capital  was  derived. 

1  ~«  The  Spartan  or  Laced  cemon  government  was  at  fiat 
'  monarchical,  and  was  founded  by  Lelex,  from  whom 
the  country  was  called  Lelegia.  It  is,  however, 
more  probable  that  this  name  was  derived  from  its  early  in- 
habitants, the  Leleges.  The  descent  of  the  thirteen  kings  by 
whom  Sparta  is  said  to  have  been  governed  prior  to  the  Do- 
rian invasion  in  1104  D.c.  is  not  very  clear.  One  of  these 
was  Tyndarus,  who  married  Leda,  the  mother  of  Helm* 
who  was  famous  for  her  beauty.  She  had  not  lived  more 
than  three  years  with  her  husband  Menelaus,  when  Paris,  son 
of  Priam,  king  of  Troy,  who  was  universally  accounted  the 
handsomest  man  of  his  age,  arrived  in  Sparta.  His  person, 
attainments,  and  address  attracted  the  affections  of  Helen; 

1 10ft  ftbtuxloned  her  country,  her  husband,  and 

*  ^     relations,  and  was  transported  with  all  her  wealth  to 
the  Trojan  land.    The  Greeks  united  in  the  cause 
of  Menelaus,  and  took  Troy  after  a  siege  of  ten  yean  (1193 
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1175 


B.C. 


1104 

B.C. 


— 1183  B.C.).  Afterwards,  the  kingdoms  of  Argos, 
Mycenae,  and  Lacedaemon,  were  formed  into  one 
sovereignty  under  Orestes,  the  son  of  Agamemnon. 

The  Heraclidtt,  or  posterity  of  Hercules,  having  expelled 
Tisamenes,  the  son  of  Orestes,  divided  among  them  the 
countries  which  they  had  subdued.  Aristodemus 
would  have  had  Lacedaemon,  but  as  he  was  killed 
while  on  his  way  to  the  Peloponnesus,  the  country 
was  assigned  to  his  two  sons,  Eurysthenes  and  Procles. 
These  brothers,  who  thus  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  Sparta, 
neither  divided  the  kingdom  between  them,  nor  reigned  alter- 
nately ;  but  ruled  conjointly  and  with  equal  authority,  and 
«ach  was  styled  king  of  Sparta,  and  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity.  This  singular  and  seemingly  inconsistent  form  of 
government  continued  upwards  of  eight  hundred  years.  The 
kings  descended  from  Procles  were  called  Proclidse  or  Proclid 
kings,  and  those  descended  from  Eurysthenes  were  called 
Eurysthenidse  or  Eurysthenid  kings.* 

•  The  following  are  the  kings  of  Sparta  in  each  line,  with  the 
dates  of  their  accession  to  the  throne. 


PROCLID  KINGS. 


1102 
1060 
1028 
1021 
986 
907 
898 
873 
809 
770 
723 
690 
651 
605 
664 


Demarafos   B.a  256 


Leotychides  . 
Archidamus  II... 

Agia  II  

Agesilaus  II  

Archidainus  II.. 

Agis  III  

Endamidas  I.  .. 
Archidamua  III. 
Endamidaa  II.  .. 

Agia  IV  

Archidamus  IV. 

Enclidas  

Lycurgns  II  


491 
466 
427 
397 
361 
338 
330 
295 
268 
244 
230 
225 
219 


EURT8THENID  KIKQ8. 


Knystheus 

Labota*   

Dotyaraa 


b.c.  1102 
„  1059 
„  1058 
„  1023 
t>  ^66 


Archilaus   B.C.  913 

Teleclus    „  853 

Alcamenes    „  813 

Polydorus    „  7  76 

Eurycrates  I   „  724 

Anazander   687 
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The  Proclid  king  Lycxirgus,  the  tenth  in  descent  frcftn  Her- 
cules,  recived  the  sceptre  on  the  death  of  his  brother  Poly- 
dectes,  in  898  b.c.  ;  bat  his  sister-in-law  proving  pregnant,  he 
resigned  the  crown,  though  she  intimated  to  hrm  that,  if  he 
would  marry  her,  the  child  should  be  destroyed.  Lycurgus 
received  the  infant  whilst  at  supper  with  some  of  the  princi- 
pal persons  of  the  city,  and  presented  him  to  them,  saying, 
"  My  lords  of  Sparta,  here  is  a  king  born  to  us."  Then 
placing  the  child  on  the  chair  of  state,  and  perceiving  how 
much  the  company  were  overjoyed,  he  named  him  Charilaos. 
However,  finding  that  the  queen  and  her  partisans  were  ex- 
tremely irritated  at  his  conduct,  ho  determined  on  a  voluntary 
exile,  and  visited  Crete,  Egypt,  and  Asia.  At  length,  the 
Spartans  invited  him  to  return  and  regulate  their  government. 
Having  first  obtained  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  the 
885  Delphic  oracle,  Lycurgus  promulgated  his  laws. 
c  His  first  act  was  to  establish  a  senate,  which  was 
composed  of  thirty  members,  including  the  kings, 
whose  office  consisted  in  preserving  a  just  balance  between 
the  power  of  the  kings  and  that  of  the  people.  No  matter 
which  had  not  received  the  previous  consent  of  the  senate 
could  be  brought  before  the  assembly  of  the  people  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  judgment  of  the  senate  was  not  effectual 
without  the  sanction  of  the  people.  The  kings  presided  in 
the  senate.    They  were  the  generals  of  the  republic;  but 


EURYSTHENID  KINGS — Continued. 

Eurycrates  II   B.C.  644 

Leon   „  607 

Anaxandrides   563 

Cleomes  I   „  630 

Leonides  I   „  491 

Plistarchus   „  480 

Plifltoanax    „  466 

Pausanias   „  408 

Agesipolis  I   „  397 

Cleombrotii8   380 


Agesipolis  II   B.C.  371 

Cleomenes  II   M  370 

Arcus  I   „  300 

Acrotatus   ti  265 

Areus  II   M  264 

Leonidas  II   „  257 

Cleombrotus    „  213 

Leonidas  II.  restored...  „  211 

Cleomenes    „  235 

Agesipolis  III   „  219 


The  reader  will  notice  that  the  commencement  of  the  first  Mai 
nian  war  is  said  to  have  taken  place  in  743  B.C.,  and  that  a  Spartan 
king,  Teleclus,  -was  killed  in  the  first  skirmish  in  this  year.  On  re- 
ferring to  the  table  we  find  that  Teleclus  reighed  from  853  to  813 
B.c,  and  that  no  Spartan  king,  if  the  dates  in  the  table  be  correct, 
fell  at  the  time  fixed  for  the  commencement  of  the  first  Mostfinim 
war.  The  above  discrepancy  is  pointed  out  to  show  how  little 
readers  can  depend  on  ancient  chronology,  generally  speaking. 
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they  ootid  not  plan  any  enterprise  without  the  consent  of  a 
council  of  the  citizens.  They  were  merely  the  first  citizens  in 
the  state,  and  enjoyed  only  the  shadow  of  royalty. 

The  people  had  their  assemblies,  and  possessed  a  nominal 
share  in  the  government  of  Sparta ;  but  as  the  senate  con* 
vened  and  dismissed  them  at  pleasure,  and  they  held  no 
offices  in  the  state,  their  real  power  was  very  insignificant. 
In  order,  however,  to  depress  the  insolence,  pride,  and  luxury 
of  the  great  and  wealthy,  and  banish  want  and  misery  from 
the  dwellings  of  the  poor,  Lycurgus  divided  all  Laconia  into 
thirty-nine'  thousand  shares,  of  which  nine  thousand  were 
fgqjgfH«i  to  the  inhabitants  of  Sparta,  who  were  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Dorian  invaders,  and  the  remainder  to  the  people 
of  T^Artni^  who  were  held  in  subjection  by  the  Spartans. 
These  portions  could  never  be  divided,  but  passed  entire  to 
the  heirs,  or  those  who  acquired  them. 

Lycurgus  withdrew  all  the  silver  and  gold  in  circulation, 
and  permitted  only  iron  money  to  be  given  in  exchange. 
This  coin  was  made  of  iron  heated  in  the  fire,  and  quenched 
in  vinegar,  that  it  might  be  rendered  brittle,  and  unfit  for  any 
other  use.  From  that  time  all  commerce  with  foreign  nations 
was  annihilated,  and  the  ships  of  another  country  never  en- 
tered the  harbours  of  Laconia.  Lycurgus  even  prohibited 
commerce  to  the  Spartans,  abolished  ail  useless  arts,  and 
allowed  those  necessary  to  life  to  be  practised  only  by  slaves. 

The  next  ordinance  was,  that  all,  even  the  kings  them- 
selves, should  make  their  principal  repast  at  the  public  tables, 
when  moderation  and  frugality  were  exercised.  The  meals 
wen  coarse  and  parsimonious ;  and  the  conversation  was  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  youth  in  virtue,  and  cultivate  a  pa- 
triotic spirit 

All  children,  as  soon  as  bora,  were  commanded  to  he 
brought  by  their  parents,  that  they  might  be  examined  by 
peisuus  appointed  for  that  purpose.  Those  that  were  well- 
made  and  vigorous  were  preserved ;  but  such  as  were  weak 
or  dshrmnd  were  exposed  to  perish  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Taygetus.  As  no  Spartan  was  permitted  to  have  his  children 
educated  according  to  his  own  pleasure,  the  boys  at  the  age  of 
seven  yean  were  sent  to  the  public  schools.  Their  education 
rejected  all  embellishments,  and  cherished  only  the  severer 
virtues.  It  taught  the  duties  of  religion,  obedience  to  the 
laws,  respect  for  parents,  reverence  for  old  age,  inflexible 
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honour,  undaunted  courage,  contempt  of  danger  and  death, 
and,  above  all,  the  love  of  glory  and  of  their  country. 

The  general  excellence  of  the  laws  of  Lycurgus  was  abided 
by  many  blemishes.  The  Lacedaemonian  women  frequented 
the  baths,  and  contended  in  the  public  sports  promiscuously 
with  the  men,  and  this  rendered  them  bold  and  forward  in  man- 
ner. Theft  constituted  a  part  of  the  education  of  the  Spar- 
tans. Youths  were  taught  to  subdue  the  feelings  of  humanity, 
and  the  slaves  were  treated  with  the  most  barbarous  rigour, 
and  often  massacred  in  sport  and  wantonness. 

Lycurgus,  having  thus  perfected,  as  he  supposed,  the  form 
of  the  Lacedsemonian  republic,  endeavoured  to  render  it 
stable  and  permanent  For  this  purpose,  he  obliged  the 
Lacedaemonians,  by  an  oath,  to  promise  that  they  would  ob- 
serve his  laws  till  his  return  from  Delphi  From  Delphi  he 
sent  to  Lacedaemon  the  following  answer  of  the  oracle :  M  The 
laws  given  to  the  Spartans  are  excellent ;  and  the  state,  while 
it  continues  to  observe  them,  shall  be  the  most  gloncm  and 
potent  in  the  world."    Lycurgus  then  voluntarily  starred 

Q„n    himself  to  death.    Some,  however,  say,  that  he 

Z/!~  died  in  Crete,  and  commanded  his  ashes  to  be 
thrown  into  the  sea,  lest  they  should  afterwards  be 
carried  to  Sparta,  and  the  Lacedsemonians  consider  themselves 
as  released  from  their  oath. 

It  is  said  that  Alcamenes,  Eurysthenid  king  of  Sparta,  led 
the  Spartans  against  the  Messenians  soon  after  his  accession, 
but  the  first  Messenian  war,  of  which  the  cause,  as  well  as  the 
result,  has  been  narrated  in  the  separate  history  of  Meesenia 
(see  page  80),  began  in  743  b.o.  It  should,  however,  be  said, 
that  the  date  of  its  commencement  is  altogether  uncertain. 
According  to  the  table  of  Spartan  kings,  Theopompua  (Pro- 
clid)  and  Polydonis  (Eurysthenid)  were  reigning  at  this  time, 
and  the  story  of  the  death  of  Teleclus  at  the  hands  of  the 
Messenians  must  be  false.  Probably  the  Teleclus  that  is 
spoken  of  was  merely  the  leader  of  the  band  of  Spartans  that 
went  in  disguise  to  the  temple  on  the  borders  of  Minsnnsi 
and  Sparta,  and  hence  the  mistake  has  arisen. 

About  this  time  were  instituted  the  ephors,  who  were  five 
in  number,  and  chosen  annually  by  the  people  from  their 
own  body,  and  who  gradually  acquired  an  unlimited  authority. 
They  presided  in  the  general  assemblies,  declared  war,  made 
peace,  determined  the  number  of  troops,  regulated  the  taxes. 
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-and  distributed  punishments  and  rewards.  In  short,  their 
power,  though  in  some  respects  subordinate,  was  in  others 
paramount  even  to  that  of  the  kings  and  the  senate.  They 
could  bring  the  kings  to  trial  before  the  senate,  and  whenever 
the  king  headed  the  army  and  marched  to  the  field,  two  of 
the  ephors  accompanied  him  to  report  on  his  conduct. 

The  conditions  imposed  on  the  Messenians  were  so  oppres- 
sive that  they  revolted,  and  took  for  their  general 
Ariatomenee,  who  commenced  the  second  Messenian 
war.  An  account  of  this  has  also  been  given  (see  aa 
page  811  With  the  conclusion  of  this  war  in  668  B.a, 
much,  if  not  all  of  the  interest  that  has  attached  itself  to  the 
early  history  of  Sparta  ceases.  Sparta  was  now  on  the  high 
road  to  supremacy  in  Southern  Greece,  and  there  were  few  in 
the  peninsula  and  mainland,  too,  which  did  not  regard  her 
success  in  the  second  Messenian  war  with  fear  and  suspicion. 
War  with  Argos  had  been  frequently  carried  on,  and  in  747 
the  Argives  had  been  defeated  by  the  Spartans.  Later,  again, 
in  669  B.C.,  the  Spartans  were  worsted  by  the  Argives  in  the 
battle-  of  HysiaB ;  but  subsequently,  in  547,  secured  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  Argive  territory  by  being  victorious 
in  the  general  battle  that  followed  the  conflict  between  300 
men  on  either  side,  and  in  which  each  party  claimed  the  vic- 
tory. The  Spartans  were  at  war  more  than  once  with  Ar- 
cadia, but  the  most  memorable  event  in  the  course  of  their 
contest  with  this  state  was  the  subjection  of  Tegea,  a  city 
which  was  immediately  received  into  alliance  with  her  former 
enemy,  and  in  which  the  bones  of  Orestes  were  discovered. 
These,  according  to  the  command  of  the  oracle,  were  removed 
to  Sparta. 

The  Greek  colony  of  Samos  had  become  so  powerful  by  sea 
that  no  state  could  compete  with  its  fleet,  which  was  supreme 
in  Grecian  waters.    A  war  broke  out  between  Samos  and 
Sparta,  while  the  former  was  at  the  height  of  its  -n- 
renown,  daring  which  the  latter  managed  to  hold  R0 
its  own  against  the  great  naval  state.    It  was  to- 
wards the  close  of  this  war  that  the  murder  of  Hipparchus 
was  perpetrated  by  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton  at  Athens,  and 
Hippies  began  to  rule  at  Athens  with  an  iron  hand.  Chief 
among  the  enemies  of  the  Athenian  tyrant  were  the  Alcmteo- 
mdjs,  who  had  enlisted  the  sympathies  of  most  of  the  Greek 
i  on  their  side  by  doing  more  in  rebuilding  the  temple 
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of  Apollo  at  Delphi  than  was  provided  for  in  their  contract 
The  oracle  had  declared  that  freedom  must  be'  restored  to 
Athens,  and  the  Alcmceonids  and  the  malcontents  within  the 
walls  turned  to  Sparta  for  aid.    The  Spartans,  who  had 
broken  the  power  of  the  tyrants  in  many  of  the  states,  and 
who  had  been  tolerably  successful  in  the  wax  with  Samoa,  re- 
51 0    8P°nded  readily  to  their  call,  and  fitted  out  an  ex- 
TV    pedition  against  Hippias.    How  the  tyrant  of 
Athens  was  worsted  in  the  attempt  to  retain  his 
power  by  force  of  arms,  and  how  he  sought  a  refuge  at  the 
court  of  the  Persian  king  Darius,  has  been  already  told,  and 
it  only  remains  to  be  said  that  as  soon  as  the  object  in  view 
had  been  accomplished,  the  Spartan  king  Gleomenes  with- 
drew his  troops  from  Athens  and  returned  to  his  capital 

It  may  be  as  well  to  pauso  for  a  moment  at  this  point  and 
consider  the  position  of  Sparta  in  Greece.  Nominally  a 
kingdom,  it  was  actually  a  republic,  and  by  the  nature  of  its 
institutions  was  opposed  to  the  exercise  of  any  manly  virtue 
except  bravery.  The  Spartans  thought  nothing  of  a  man  who 
could  not  bear  hunger  and  hard  blows  without  a  murmur ; 
they  sneered  at  the  superior  refinement  and  civilisation  of 
Athens,  and,  doubtless,  feeling  themselves  inferior  to  her  in* 
habitants  in  every  respect,  except  brute  strength  and  endur- 
ance, though  they  were  careful  not  to  acknowledge  it  even  to 
each  other,  they  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  humbling  her. 
And  why,  it  may  be  asked,  were  the  Spartans  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  this  system,  and  why  did  Lycuigus  originate  such 
laws  as  he  did  for  their  guidance  ?  The  answer  is  obvious. 
The  Spartans  were  a  nation  within  a  nation — a  band  of 
Dorians  in  the  midst  of  a  mixed  population,  chiefly  of  the 
lower  class  of  Achaeans,  who  were  prevented  from  emigrating 
after  the  Dorian  invasion,  and  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
soil.  These  people,  called  Perheci,  or  dwellers  about  Sparta, 
had  no  share  in  the  government  which  was  reserved  for  them* 
selves  by  the  dominant  Spartans,  who  intermarried  only 
among  themselves,  and  carefully  abstained  from  alliances  with 
the  Perioeci.  As  these  were  more  numerous  than  the  Spar- 
tans, being,  perhaps,  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one,  and  as 
the  nations  or  states  around  Laconia  were  always  animated 
with  hostile  feelings  towards  the  paramount  men  of  Dorian 
descent,  the  Spartans  could  only  expect  to  hold  their  own  by 
mere  force  of  arms,  and  for  this  reason  did  everything  they 
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could  to  improve  the  power  of  the  body,  and  call  into  action 
the  more  brutal  qualities  of  the  mind,  neglecting  altogether 
to  temper  these  by  the  culture  of  the  higher  qualities,  which, 
in  their  opinion,  only  tended  to  render  men  effeminate  and 
un warlike.  It  has  been  said  that  Sparta  was  a  republic 
actually,  though  nominally  a  kingdom.  This  is  evident 
when  it  is  considered  how  the  Spartans,  who  were  the 
governing  body  of  Laconia,  kept  their  kings,  who  held 
nominal  rule  over  them  in  check  by  the  action  of  the  Ephors, 
who  were  elected  by  themselves.  The  people,  therefore,  were 
positively  their  own  rulers,  and  were  in  a  position  to  make 
laws  for  themselves ;  they  held  the  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  exercising  it  through  their  representatives  the  Ephors, 
rendered  their  kings  no  more  than  the  executive  officers  of 
the  nation,  the  presiding  authorities  over  festivals  and  reli- 
gions ceremonies  in  time  of  peace,  the  generals-in-chief  and 
leaden  of  their  armies  in  time  of  war. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  the 
governing  and  superior  class  in  Lacednemon,  and  the  Perioeci, 
who  were  the  free  people  of  the  country,  but  who  were  de- 
prived of  participation  in  the  government.  There  was  a 
class  yet  lower  than  this — the  wretched  Helots,  or  slaves,  of 
whom  little  or  nothing  has  been  said.  The  name  is  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  the  Greek  helein,  to  take,  and  to 
signify  in  the  first  instance  a  prisoner  of  war,  as  all  captives 
thus  taken  were  held  by  the  Greeks  in  bondage ;  but  some 
think  that  it  originated  in  the  Helot®,  or  people  of  Helos,  a 
city  of  Laconia,  which  the  Spartans  took  about  833  B.C.,  and 
rased  to  the  ground,  because  its  inhabitants  refused  to  pay 
the  tribute  which  the  Spartans  exacted  from  all  the  Laconian 
cities.  The  Helot®  were  reduced  to  the  most  abject  state  of 
slavery,  and  their  name  was  afterwards  applied  to  all  slaves 
in  Sparta.  They  were  considered  the  property  of  the  state, 
and  cultivated  the  land  of  the  Spartans,  and  attended  their 
masters  to  the  field.  The  Spartans,  however,  were  in  con- 
stant fear  of  an  insurrection  among  them,  and  whenever  they 
grew  too  numerous  a  number  of  young  Spartans  were  se- 
lected and  sent  out  armed  with  daggers,  or  what  was  called 
the  Orypteria,  or  secret  mission.  The  youths  lay  concealed  by 
day,  bat  by  night  they  came  forth  from  their  lurking  places 
and  passed  through  the  land  murdering  every  Helot  that 
thsy  happened  to  meet. 
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period  when  Persia  attempted,  without  success,  to  add  to  her 
empire  by  the  subjugation  of  Greece.  Before  doing  this,  how- 
ever, it  is  neoessary  to  see  what  events  had  followed  the  flight 
of  Hippias  from  Athens. 

The  interference  of  the  Spartans,  which  drove  Hippias 
from  his  native  country,  paved  the  way  for  the  return  of  the 
Alcmaamdsy  who  immediately  took  up  their  residence  in. 
Athens.  They  did  not,  however,  recover  their  former  posi- 
tion among  the  Athenian  nobility,  who  regarded  them  as- 
being  still  finder  a  curse,  and  they  were  excluded  from  any 
participation  in  power  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  city,  at  whose 
head  was  Isagoras,  who  had  found  a  friend  in  the  Spartan 
king,  Cleomenes.  The  Alcmseonids,  therefore,  resolved  to> 
throw  themselves  on  the  people,  and  Clisthenes,  the  head  of 
that  family,  soon  succeeded,  by  their  support,  in  importing 
considerable  changes  into  the  Athenian  constitution. 

The  old  system,  in  which  were  four  tribes,  divided  and 
subdivided  into  phratries,  gentes,  and  families,  were  entirely 
done  away  with,  and  the  whole  soil  of  Attica  was  divided 
into  districts  called  demes.  These  demes  were  grouped  into 
ten  tribes,  but  the  demes  of  each  tribe  were  purposely  scat- 
tered throughout  the  country,  and  did  not  form  a  single  and 
undivided  district,  so  that  there  might  be  less  chance  of  any 
particular  party  becoming  predominant  in  a  deme  through  iden- 
tity of  interests  among  its  population.  The  whole  population, 
except  the  slaves,  were  distributed  among  the  demes,  and  thus- 
became  possessed  of  the  elective  franchise,  such  as  it  was. 
The  senate  was  now  composed  of  500  members,  of  whom 
fifty  were  chosen  from  each  tribe  being  selected,  not  by  voting, 
bat  by  lot,  from  persons  eligible  for  office,  and  willing  to  ac- 
cept it.  Once  elected,  the  members  were  divided  into  ten 
groups,  called  prytanies,  each  of  which  took  the  lead  in  the 
senate  by  turn  for  the  tenth  part  of  the  year.  Each  prytany 
was  subdivided  into  five  parties  of  ten,  which  in  like  manner 
took  precedence  in  the  senate  by  turns,  for  the  fiftieth  part  of 
{he  year,  or — to  use  a  term  which  an  English  reader  will 
better  understand — for  a  week.  The  members  of  these  sub- 
divisions were  called  proedri  or  presidents,  and  every  day  one 
of  the  proedri  for  the  week  was  selected  by  lot  as  epistates,  or 
chief  of  the  senate.  The  chief  of  the  senate,  in  addition  to 
presiding  over  its  deliberations,  was  entrusted  with  the  care 
of  the  treasury  and  acropolis  or  citadel  of  Athens :  and  also- 
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presided  over  the  general  assembly  of  the  people,  in  which 
all  measures  of  general  interest  and  affecting  the  whole  body 
politic  were  freely  discussed.  The  archons  were  elected  a* 
before,  but  they  possessed  no  power  in  the  state  as  heretofore, 
the  power  being  transferred  to  ^he  people  jat  large.  The  pole- 
march,  as  the  third  archon  was  called,  exercised  the  same 
functions  as  heretofore,  but  he  was  assisted  by  ten  strategi  or 
generals,  of  whom  one  was  elected  by  each  tribe.  The  pole* 
march  and  his  subordinates  led  the  Athenian  troope  in  time 
of  war,  and  were  entrusted  with  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  Cliethenes  invented  a  process 
for  getting  rid  of  any  obnoxious  citizen  and  sending  him  into 
exile.  This  was  called  ostracism — because  the  voting  wee 
managed  by  writing  on  an  oyster-shell  or  tile.  Whenevet 
the  senate  considered  that  any  citizen  was  taking  steps  that 
might  prove  prejudicial  to  the  state,  they  called  on  the  people, 
without  naming  the  person  whom  they  had  in  view,  to  write, 
each  man  on  his  shell,  the  name  of  the  Athenian  that  each 
might  think  capable  of  sinister  designs  against  the  Athenian 
democracy.  The  tiles,  after  collection,  were  scrutinised  in  the 
agora,  or  market  place,  by  the  president  of  the  senate  for  the 
day,  and  the  archons,  and  any  man  whose  name  was  inscribed 
on  6000,  or  more,  was  obliged  to  go  into  exile  for  ten  years. 
He  might,  however,  be  recalled  by  the  vote  of  the  people  at 
any  time,  and  subsequently  the  period  of  banishment  was  se- 
duced to  five  years.  The  ostracised  citizen  experienced  no 
further  detriment  than  compulsory  absence  from  home,  and 
the  Athenians  were  never  permitted  to  resort  to  this  mode  of 
procuring  the  banishment  of  one  of  their  number  unless  it 
was  thought  necessary  by  the  senate. 

The  innovations  of  Clisthenes  rendered  the  commonwealth 
of  Athens  far  more  democratic  than  it  had  been  before,  in 
fact  rendered  it  a  thorough  democracy,  in  which  the  people 
had  the  upper  hand,  and  became  the  governors  as  well  as  the 
governed.  The  alterations  made  by  Solon  in  the  constitution 
had  been  a  step  in  this  direction,  retraced,  perhaps,  by  Pins* 
tratus  and  his  sons,  who  had  introduced  personal  government* 
but  the  measures  of  Clisthenes  took  all  power  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  nobles,  and  equalised  its  exercise  among  all 
classes.  Resolved  not  to  submit  without  a  struggle,  Isagoras 
celled  Qeomenes  and  the  Spartans  to  his  aid.  Clisthenes 
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left  Athens  in  haste,  and  the  aristocratic  party  resorted  to 
harsh  measures,  which  stung  the  people  into  retaliation. 
They  flew  to  arms,  and  Isagoras  and  his  allies  retreated  into 
the  Acropolis,  which  was  closely  besieged  by  the  mft 
people.  At  last,  when  all  their  resources  failed 
them,  the  generals  of  the  beleaguered  troops  sur-  B*°* 
rendered,  and  Cleomenes  and  his  men  were  allowed  to 
return  to  Sparta.  Isagoras  accompanied  them,  but  Clisthenes 
finding  the  way  clear  re-entered  Athens  in  triumph.  A  brief 
reign  of  terror  followed  the  surrender  of  the  Acropolis,  during 
which  many  of  the  supporters  of  Isagoras  were  killed  by  the 
people.  This  was  the  commencement  of  the  long  light  for 
supremacy  that  ensued  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  of  which 
the  former  was  the  representative  of  democracy,  or  govern- 
ment emanating  from  the  people  as  the  source  of  power,  and 
the  latter  of  oligarchy,  or  the  dominion  of  the  lesser  number 
over  the  greater. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  -SUMMARY. 

***4m»»1  change  in  Athe-  |  Spartans  called  in  by 
BiamoonatatuttQD  effec-  I  Isagoras  and  block- 
ted  by  Glitthenes        b.c  509  ]    aded  in  the  Acropolis  B.C.  608 

2.  ON  THE  EVE  OF  THE  PERSIAN  WAR. 

The  passions  of  both  parties  were  now  at  fever  heat,  and  a 
dene*  cloud  of  war  gathered  and  hung  over  the  peninsula  of 
Attica,  A  confederacy  of  the  principal  states  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, m  which  Sparta  held  the  iirst  place  and  Corinth  the 
second,  was  formed  against  Athens,  and  the  troops  of  the 
allies,  with  a  contingent  from  Thebes,  and  a  body  of  men 
from  Chalcis,  in  Eubosa,  entered  Attica.  Their  purpose  was 
to  make  Isagoras  the  ruler  of  Attica,  but  they  hesitated  at  the 
remoDstratfce  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  confederation, 
and  gave  up  their  plan.  Clisthenes,  fearing  that  their  united 
forces  would  crush  Athens,  endeavoured  to  induce  Darius  to 
espouse  his  quarrel,  and  would  have  presented  earth  and 
water  to  him  in  token  of  the  inferiority  and  submission  of 
Athens,  had  not  the  proud  Athenians  refused  to  permit  such 
an  set  of  servility.  Uippias,  who  was  still  at  Sigeum,  and 
had  not  yet  repaired  to  the  Persian  court,  must  have  smiled 
when  he  saw  the  curious  turn  affairs  were  taking.  His  resto- 
ration was  proposed  by  the  Spartans,  at  a  conference  held  at 
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Sparta  among  the  leaden  of  the  confederate  states,  and  at 

which  Hippias  himself  was  said  to  have  been  present,  bat 
their  plans  were  foiled  by  Corinth,  who  dissuaded  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  assembled  powers  from  attempting  to  force 
any  form  of  government  on  Athens  against  its  wu%  especially 
one  which  was  most  hateful  to  the  Athenians,  and  no  further 
action  was  taken  in  the  matter.   The  Athenians,  unfortu- 
nately, were  not  content  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  and  satis- 
fied with  the  power  thus  afforded  to  them  of  following  their 
inclination  with  regard  to  the  regulation  of  their  internal 
affairs.    They  chose  rather  to  indulge  the  spirit  of  revenge, 
and  attacked  Chalcis,  the  weakest  of  the  allied  states  that  had 
-Qg    interfered  in  behalf  of  Isagoras.    Chalcis  fell,  and 
^    the  town  and  surrounding  territory  was  divided  into 
lots  and  distributed  among  Athenian  colonists* 
Thus  it  was  that  Athens  first  obtained  power  in  the  island  of 
Euboea.    Thinking  that  they  themselves  might  next  be  at- 
tacked by  the  Athenians,  the  Thebans  sought  to  turn  the  war 
from  their  own  territories  by  persuading  the  inhabitants  of 
605    ^e         °f  <<35gina,  who  possessed  a  powerful  fleet, 
g ~f    to  make  a  descent  upon  Attica.    An  unimportant 
war  ensued  and  lasted  for  some  time,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fifth  century  b.o.  ^Egina  still  found  herself 
supreme  in  the  waters  of  the  Saronic  Gulf. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  events  which  were  in  progress  outside 
the  limits  of  Greece,  but  with  which  Greek  colonists  had 
much  to  do.  Greece,  in  fact,  was  now  on  the  eve  of  the  Per* 
sian  war.  Persia  at  this  time  was  under  Darius  Hystaspes, 
who  had  ascended  the  throne  in  521,  and  to  whom  the  Greek 
colonies  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  were  subject  The  Thrar 
cian  Chersonese,  the  long  and  narrow  tongue  of  land  which 
helps  to  form  the  passage  of  the  Hellespont  on  its  north- 
western side,  was  under  Miltiades,  who  subsequently  became 
famous  in  Grecian  history.  The  peninsula  had  been  colonised 
in  the  time  of  Pisistratus  by  Miltiades  the  Elder,  who  was 
succeeded  by  his  nephew  Stesagoras  the  Elder,  son  of  hi* 
half-brother  Cimon,  in  his  government.  On  the  death  of 
Stesagoras  it  fell  to  his  younger  brother,  Miltiades,  who 
strengthened  himself  by  marrying  the  daughter  of 
B^  the  Thracian  king,  Olorus.  When  Darius  in- 
vaded the  country  of  the  Scythians,  Hiataaus,  the 
tyrant  of  Miletus,  with  the  tyrants  of  the  other  Greek  oolo- 
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nies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Miltdades  accompanied  him  as  far  as 
the  Danube,  and  remained  to  guard  the  bridge  by  which  the 
-king  and  his  army  crossed  that  river  and  entered  the  Scythian 
wilds.  They  had  waited  the  full  time  appointed  by  Darius 
for  his  return,  when  some  Scythians  came  to  them  with  the 
news  that  he  was  retreating,  and  counselled  them  to  destroy 
the  bridge  and  leave  Darius  to  be  crushed  by  their  country- 
men. Miltiades  supported  the  proposal,  but  the  counsel  of 
Histaens  to  leave  the  bridge  intact  prevailed,  and  the  Persian 
king  and  his  army  continued  their  retreat  in  safety.  It  was 
on  his  way  home  that  he  compelled  the  Macedonian  monarch 
to  acknowledge  himself  to  be  his  vassal,  by  the  presentation 
of  earth  and  water,  and  that  the  Athenians  sought  his  aid 
against  the  Spartans  and  their  allies.  Histseus  having  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  Darius  for  something  or  other  that  he 
had  done,  was  taken  by  the  Persian  king  to  Susa,  and  Darius 
left  his  brother  Artaphernes  to  take  care  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristagoras,  the  son-in-law  of  Histseus,  was  left  in  authority 
at  Miletus. 

A  few  years  after  the  democrats  and  oligarchists  of  Naxos, 
one  of  the  Cyclades,  came  to  blows,  and  the  latter  being  the 
weaker  party  applied  for  aid  to  Aristagoras,  who 
persuaded  Artaphernes  to  send  an  expedition  to  the  ^™ 
island.    This  he  did,  but  warned  the  democratic 
party  of  its  coming,  and  so  rendered  it  a  failure.  Aristagoras 
discovering  his  treachery,  and  being  persuaded  to  the  act  by 
a  communication  from  Histceus,  declared  the  independence  of 
Miletus,  and  his  example  was  followed  in  all  the  Greek  cities 
on  the  seaboard  of  Asia  Minor  that  owed  allegiance  to  Darius. 
Aristagoras  made  a  tour  of  the  Greek  states,  and  gained  aid 
from  the  Athenians  and  Eretrians,  who  sent  the  former 
twenty  and  the  latter  five  ships  to  his  assistance.    It  was 
this  act  of  the  Athenians  that  drew  on  Greece  the  Persian 
invasion.    The  Athenian  fleet  did  not  long  remain  in  Ionian 
waters.   The  Ionians,  who  had  gained  many  allies  on  the 
«oast  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  contiguous  islands,  pro-    ,  q- 
tracted  the  struggle  for  six  years,  but  at  last  their    *  j; 
fleet  was  totally  defeated  off  Lade  by  the  fleet  of 
Artaphernes.    Miletus  was  then  besieged  and  carried  by  as- 
atult,  and  in  two  years  more  (493  u.<\)  the  revolt  was  com- 
pletely suppressed,  and  the  whole  of  Ionia  and  the  west  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  reduced  to  obedience. 
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As  soon  as  this  had  been  done,  Darius  ordered  his  son-in- 
law,  Mardonius,  who  had  succeeded  Artaphernes  as  satrap  of 

.  qo  Asia  Minor,  to  prepare  an  expedition  against  Greece. 
Mardonius  did  so,  and  entered  Thrace  with  a  large 
and  well-appointed  army,  and  sent  his  fleet  round 
Mount  Athos,  to  sail  along  the  coast  of  Greece  and  co-operate 
with  the  troops  on  shore.  The  army,  weakened  by  losses 
and  defections  in  passing  through  Thrace,  contrived  to  con- 
quer Macedonia,  but  the  fleet  was  almost  entirely  destroyed 
off  Mount  Athos  by  a  violent  storm,  and  Mardonius  with 
difficulty  regained  Asia  Minor  with  the  residue  of  his  army. 

Thwarted  in  the  attainment  of  his  object,  the  desire  of  Da- 
rius for  revenge  on  Greece  became,  if  possible,  far  stronger 
than  before.  He  sent  heralds  to  all  the  Greek  states,  de- 
manding their  submission  and  the  customary  presentation  of 
earth  and  water.  Athens  and  Sparta  resented  the  demand 
by  maltreating  the  Persian  heralds,  but  most  of  the  other 
states  submitted,  and  among  the  number  iEgina,  whose  fleet 
was  the  most  powerful  in  Greece.  This  was  looked  on  as  an 
act  of  treachery  by  Athens,  and  the  Athenians  called  on  the 
Spartans  to  help  them  in  punishing  the  people  of  JEgina  for 
their  perfidy.  Cleomenes  invaded  the  island,  and  compelled 
the  iEginetans  to  give  hostages  to  the  Athenians  for  their  future 
good  conduct,  and  the  fleet  of  ^Egiua  was  thus  secured  for 

aqh  Greece.  The  bold  front  displayed  by  Athens  and 
Sparta  at  this  crisis  gave  courage  to  the  other  states 

B"c*  of  Greece.  The  national  spirit  was  fairly  roused  at 
last,  and  to  resist  the  common  foe  to  the  utmost  a  confedera- 
tion of  all  the  Greek  states  was  formed,  in  which  Sparta  took 
the  lead. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Invasion  of  Attica  by 

Spartans.  Restoration 

of  Isagoras  first,  and 

afterwards  of  His  toe  us 

prevented   B.C.  507 

Subjugation  of  Chalcis 

by  the  Athenians          ,,  506 

Quarrel  between  JSgina 

and  Athens  promoted 

by  Thebes   „  505 

Invasion  of  Scythia  by 

Darius  Hystaspes, 

king  of  Persia    507 


Disturbances  at  Naxos. 
Revolt  of  the  Ionian 
cities    B.c.  502 

Defeat  of  Ionian  fleet  by 
Persians  off  Lade*   495 

Siege  and  capture  of  Mi- 
letus and  suppression 
of  Ionian  revolt    494 

Unsuccessful  attempt  of 
Mardonius  to  invade 
Greece    49*2 

The  Greek  states  deter- 
mine to  resist  Darius  491 
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S.  TBM  FIRST  PERSIAN  INVASION. — MARATHON. 

Incensed  at  the  failure  of  the  expedition  under  Mardonius, 
and  the  treatment  offered  to  his  envoys  by  the  Athenians 
and  Spartans,  Darius  caused  immense  preparations  to  be  made 
for  a  second  attempt  to  subjugate  Greece,  and  as-  *qft 
sembled  a  large  army  in  the  plains  of  Cilicia.  wu 
When  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced,  the  B'a 
Persians  embarked  in  a  fleet  of  six  hundred  triremes,  and 
sailed  far  Greece.  A  great  part  of  this  fleet  was  gathered 
from  the  Greek  cities  on  the  coasts  and  islands  of  Asia 
Minor.  A  Mede,  Datis  by  name,  and  Artaphernes  com- 
manded the  fleet  and  army,  and  Hippias,  the  ex-tyrant  of 
Athens,  who  had  long  been  living  at  the  court  of  Darius, 
accompanied  them.  Instead  of  working  southward  through 
Thraoe  and  Macedonia,  it  had  been  determined  to  land  on  the 
coast  of  Attica,  and  accordingly  the  fleet  slowly  made  its 
way  westward,  reducing  many  of  the  Greek  islands  of  the 
Cyclades  on  its  way.  After  taking  Carystus  and  Eretria  in 
Eaboaa,  the  Persians,  in  September,  490  B.C.,  landed  in  the 
Bay  of  Marathon,  which  Hippias  had  pointed  out  as  the 
best  place  for  the  disembarkation  of  the  troops. 

Kews  travelled  slowly  in  those  days,  and  the  landing  of 
the  Persians  seems  to  have  taken  the  Greeks  by  surprise. 
A  messenger  was  immediately  despatched  to  Sparta  with  the 
intelligence,  and  to  summon  the  Spartan  troops ;  but  it  was  a 
rule  with  the  Spartans  never  to  march  against  an  enemy,  or  to 
undertake  an  expedition,  except  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon. 
When  the  messenger  arrived  it  wanted  about  six  days  to  this 
period,  and  the  Spartans  would  not  quit  their  city.  As  soon 
as  they  could  do  so  without  violation  of  their  rule,  they  has- 
tened northwards  by  forced  marches,  but  before  they  could 
arrive  the  decisive  battle  had  been  fought  by  the  Athenians 
and  Platsean8,  and  the  Persians  had  been  defeated. 

On  landing  the  Persians  had  determined  to  swoop  down  on 
Athens  without  longer  delay  than  was  necessary  to  set  the 
troops  in  order  and  provide  for  the  commissariat  department. 
In  Athens  all  was  confusion  and  indecision.  Miltiades,  who 
had  returned  from  the  Thracian  Chersoneso  to  Athens,  after 
taking  the  islands  of  Lemnos  and  Imbros  from  the  Persians, 
and  had  been  elected  as  one  of  the  ton  strategi,  who  assisted 
the  polemarch  in  the  management  of  war  and  foreign  affairs, 
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urged  the  necessity  of  attacking  the  enemy  while  the  troops 
■were  yet  in  the  confusion  caused  by  the  landing,  and  as  four 
of  his  colleagues  and  the  polemarch  Callimachus  were  of  his 
opinion,  the  Athenian  troops  were  marshalled,  and  marched 
with  a  contingent  of  six  hundred  heavy-armed  men  from 
Platsea  to  the  plains  of  Marathon. 

The  combined  troops  of  Athens  and  Platsea  could  not  have 
amounted  at  the  utmost  to  more  than  20,000  men  of  all 
arms.  The  Persian  army  in  the  field,  although  it  has  been 
reckoned  by  some  writers  to  have  reached  the  enormous  total 
of  600,000,  in  all  probability  numbered  about  120,000,  of 
whom  30,000  were  heavy-armed  troops,  and  10,000  cavalry. 
The  Greeks,  under  the  command  of  Miltiades,  moved  down 
from  the  hills  round  Marathon  into  the  plain,  and  took  up  a 
position  in  an  extended  line  opposite  the  Persians,  who  lay 
between  them  and  the  sea.  In  order  to  make  the  line  of 
battle  as  long  as  possible,  and  to  prevent  being  out-flanked 
and  surrounded  by  the  Persians,  Miltiades  had  thrown  out 
his  wings  as  far  as  possible  at  the  expense  of  the  centre, 
which  was  materially  weakened  by  this  necessary  disposition 
of  the  troops.  He  placed  this  part  under  the  command  of 
the  strategi  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  afterwards  so  well 
known  in  Greek  history,  and  gave  the  right  wing  to  Calli- 
machus, and  the  left  to  the  general  of  the  Plateeans,  When 
all  was  ready  the  signal  was  given,  and  the  whole  Greek  line 
advanced  at  the  double,  to  use  our  own  expression,  and  soon 
crossed  the  mile  of  ground  that  separated  them  from  the 
astonished  Persians,  whose  battle  order  was  the  less  effective, 
as  it  consisted  of  a  line,  or  rather  a  mass,  several  men  deep. 
The  charge  of  the  Greeks  was  successful  on  either  wing,  and 
the  Persians  opposed  to  them  were  beaten  back  towards  the  sea; 
but  in  the  centre  the  heavy-armed  troops  of  Darius  withstood 
the  onset  of  the  Athenians,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand 
struggle  compelled  them  to  retreat.  Seeing  this,  and  the 
routed  wings  of  the  Persian  being  in  too  great  confusion  to 
rally,  the  wings  of  the  Greek  army  changed  their  front  and  at- 
tacked the  Persian  centre  on  either  side.  This  gave  the  Greek 
centre  time  and  opportunity  to  rally,  and  the  Persians  fled  in 
haste  to  their  ships,  hotly  pursued  by  the  victorious  Greeks. 
It  is  said  that  192  Greeks  perished  on  the  field  of  battle; 
the  Persians  lost  about  6,500,  most  of  whom  fell  in  the 
marshes  friD^ing  the  bay  while  protecting  the  embarkation  of 
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the  rat  of  the  army  on  board  the  fleet.  This  was  effected  with 
marvellous  rapidity ;  seven  only  of  the  ships  were  taken  by  the 
Greeks,  but  the  remainder  at  eventide  were  sweeping  steadily 
to  the  south  along  the  coast  of  Attica.  Calhmachus  the 
polemarch,  and  the  strategus  Stesagoras,  fell  in  the  conflict  on 
the  above,  and  so  eager  and  determined  were  the  Greeks,  that 
many  who  hung  on  to  the  ships  as  they  were  being  pushed 
from  the  shore  had  their  hands  cut  off  by  Persian  axes. 

As  the  Persian  fleet  slowly  coasted  southward,  a  council  of 
war  was  held  by  the  nine  strategi  who  had  survived  the  battle 
to  decide  on  the  steps  that  should  next  be  taken,  when  it 
occurred  to  Miltiades  that,  by  hugging  the  coast  of  Attica  in- 
stead of  standing  out  to  sea,  the  Persian  generals  were  medi- 
tating a  sudden  descent  on  Athens.  Leaving  Aristides  with 
about  2,000  men  to  watch  over  the  unburied  dead  and  Per- 
sian spoils,  with  which  the  battle-field  was  strewn.  Miltiades 
marched  back  in  haste  to  Athens  with  the  rest  of  the  troops, 
and  arrived  on  the  hills  overhanging  the  city  in  time  to  see  the 
Persian  fleet  approaching  the  harbour.  They  were  too  late,  as 
they  knew,  when  they  saw  that  Miltiades  had  been  fully  alive 
to  their  plans,  and  had  reached  Athens  in  time  to  receive 
them,  and  sullenly  turning  the  prows  of  their  ships,  they  re- 
turned to  Asia  Minor  to  send  the  news  of  a  second  failure, 
even  move  disastrous  and  disgraceful  than  the  first  to  Darius. 

The  fate  of  Hippias  is  uncertain,  but  he  died  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Marathon  in  one  of  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia 
Minor,  if  he  did  not  perish,  as  some  assert,  on  the  field  fight- 
ing against  his  native  country.  The  Spartans  arrived  the  day 
after  the  battle,  in  time  to  see  the  field  before  the  bodies  of 
the  slain  had  been  buried,  and,  perhaps,  to  assist  in  the  en- 
tombment of  the  Greeks,  who  were  buried  on  the  plains  of 
Marathon,  and  over  whose  bodies  a  huge  mound  was  raised 
in  commemoration  of  their  gallantry  and  the  victory. 

A  monument  was  also  subsequently  erected  at  Marathon  in 
honour  of  Miltiades,  whose  end  forms  a  sad  sequel  to  the 
glory  of  the  battle  he  had  won  for  his  country.  Soon  after 
his  return  to  Athens  he  asked  for  a  fleet  and  troops  for  an 
expedition,  which  he  proposed  to  take,  but  which  he  did  not 
name.  He  then  sailed  for  Paros,  and  made  an  attack  on  it 
for  having  furnished  a  contingent  to  the  fleet  gathered  among 
the  Greek  cities  by  Darius  for  the  invasion  of  Greece.  At 
least,  this  was  his  excuse ;  but  it  is  believed  that  he  did  it  to 
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revenge  himself  on  a  Parian  who,  years  before,  hid  accused 
him  to  the  Persians  of  disaffection  towards  them.  He  was 
repulsed  and  wounded  in  his  attempt  to  take  the  island,  and 
returned  to  Athens.  There  the  people,  who  had  supposed  he 
was  gone  to  fight  the  Persians  on  their  own  soil,  raised  a 
clamour  against  him,  and  he  was  tried  for  deception,  and 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  fifty  talents.    Being  unable  to  do 

jog  this,  he  was  imprisoned  and  died  a  prisoner  soon 
after  from  the  effects  of  his  wound.    The  fine  was 

B*0,  subsequently  paid  by  his  son  Cimon,  while  his  corpse 
was  buried  by  the  fickle  Athenians  where  he  had  won  im- 
perishable fame. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Persians    defeated   by  I  Expedition  against  Pfe» 

the   Athenians    and  I    ros  :  failure,  trial,  and 

Plateaus  at  Marathon  B.C.  490  |    death  of  Miltiadea  ...  B.C.  489 

3.  WAR  WITH  iEGINA. — RIVALRY  OF  ARISTTDE8  AND  THXMIS- 
TOCLES. — THE  SECOND  PERSIAN  INVASION. 

Freed  for  awhile  from  the  immediate  fear  of  invasion  by 
Persia,  the  Athenians  became  disunited  among  themselves, 
and  were  divided  in  opinion  whether  adherence  should  be 
preserved  to  the  policy  which  had  hitherto  been  maintained, 
or  whether  a  more  ambitious  course  of  action  should  be  taken 
by  the  government  in  adopting  measures  to  increase  the  in- 
fluence of  Athens  at  home  and  abroad,  and  raise  her  to  the 
position  of  a  great  maritime  state.  The  latter  plan  found  a 
warm  advocate,  nay,  was  suggested  by  Themistoclea,  while 
the  former  was  supported  by  Aristides,  who  feared,  and 
feared  with  justice,  as  it  proved,  that  an  increase  in  empire 
and  power  might  tend  to  the  disadvantage  of  Athens.  There 
was  a  great  difference  in  the  respective  characters  of  these 
two  great  men,  each  of  whom  undoubtedly  had  the  welfare 
of  his  country  at  heart. 

The  one  was  just,  high-principled,  and  unselfish ;  the  other 
was  singularly  talented,  seeming  to  grasp  by  intuition  the 
course  of  action  that  affairs  demanded,  and  to  act  according 
to  the  expediency  of  the  moment,  rather  than  according  to 
the  dictates  of  strict  right  and  justice.  The  one  wished  to 
see  his  country  honoured  and  respected  ;  the  other  sought  to 
see  her  feared  and  powerful,  and  sought  by  the  extension  of 
her  power  to  administer  to  his  own  ambition.    Aristides  had 
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been  taught  to  prefer  honour  to  pleasure ;  the  interest  of  his 
country  to  his  personal  safety  and  reputation ;  and  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  humanity  to  every  other  consideration. 
Pure  and  upright  in  his  intentions,  ho  was  not  solicitous  to 
obtain  the  external  rewards  of  virtuous  exertions.  On  the 
other  hand,  Themistocles  was  inflamed  with  ambitious  de- 
signs, and  desirous  of  performing  great  and  martial  achieve- 
ments. Eloquent,  active,  and  enterprising,  he  had  strength- 
ened his  natural  endowments  by  the  acquisition  of  science. 
Glory,  however,  was  the  idol  of  his  heart,  the  divinity  to 
which  he  paid  unceasing  homage. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  recent  Persian  invasion  Sparta  had 
been  supreme  among  the  Greek  states ;  but  by  the  gallant 
conduct  of  her  people  at  Marathon  Athens  had  raised  herself 
on  a  level  with  her  rival.    It  was  not  long  after  this  memor- 
able battle  that  war  broke  out  between  Athens  and 
/flgina,  provoked,  doubtless,  by  the  taunts  levelled     fi  ^ 
by  the  Athenians  at  the  ^Eginclans  for  their  sub-      '  * 
mission  to  Persia  some  years  before,  which  led  to  the  first 
war  between  them  and  the  comparison  which  was  drawn  be- 
tween their  conduct  on  this  occasion  and  that  of  the  Athe- 
nians, who  saved  the  whole  of  Greece  by  their  devoted 
courage  in  meeting  the  Persians  almost  single-handed  at 
Marathon.    It  is  probable  that  Aristides  spoke  manfully 
against  the  yEginetan  war,  wliilo  Themistocles  hailed  it  as 
the  means  of  teaching  the  Athenians  the  necessity  of  provid- 
ing themselves  with  a  powerful  fleet  to  defend  Athens  and 
the  coast*  to  crush  ^Egina,  and  to  extend  their  power  abroad. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Aristides,  called  the  Just,  fell 
into  disfavour  with  his  countrymen,  and  being 
ostracised,  retired  into  exile  at  jEgina,  while 
Themistocles  completely  gained  their  ear,  and  persuaded 
them  to  do  pretty  much  as  ho  desired  in  all  things.    So  suc- 
cessful was  he  in  moulding  the  Athenians  to  his  wishes,  that 
a  powerful  fleet  of  200  triremes  was  built  and  equipped,  the 
funds  necessary  for  the  purpose  being  found,  at  his     *  q- 
suggestion,  in  the  surplus  arising  from  the  silver  * 
aiines  of  Laurium,  near  Cape  Sunium,  which  be-      '  ' 
longed  to  the  state.    Provision  was  also  made  for  the  addi- 
tion of  twenty  ships  yearly  to  the  Athenian  navy,  to  make 
good  any  losses  occurring  by  war  or  accident.    The  war  with 
^gina,  like  the  former  struggle,  was  not  marked  by  any 
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event  of  importance ;  but  it  had  its  advantages,  as  it  led  the> 
Athenians,  by  the  construction  of  their  fleet,  to  place  them- 
selves in  a  better  condition  to  cope  with  the  power  of  Persia- 
when  another  invasion  of  Greece  was  attempted. 

Darius  was  now  dead,  and  his  son,  Xerxes,  had  been  sitting 
on  the  throne  of  Persia  since  485  B.C.  The  new  invasion  of 
Greece  which  Darius  had  contemplated  and  prepared  for  im- 
mediately after  Marathon  had  been  postponed,  in  consequence 
of  a  rebellion  in  Egypt,  which  broke  out  in  485  b.c,  and  was 
not  suppressed  till  483  b.c.  Then,  and  not  tQl  then,  did 
Xerxes  feel  in  a  position  to  carry  out  his  father's  purpose, 
which  he  had  enjoined  on  him  with  his  last  breath.  Vast 
preparations  were  made  for  the  expedition.  Late  in  481 
the  Persian  monarch  arrived  at  Sardis,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  army,  and  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  troops  and  fleet 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  a  broad  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown 
across  the  Hellespont,  and  a  canal  cut  across  the  narrow  neck 
of  land  that  connects  Mount  Athos  with  the  mainland.  A 
fleet  of  1207  ships  was  collected  in  all  the  parts  of  Asia  and 
Europe  subject  to  Persia  to  follow  the  army  round  the  coast, 
while  it  made  its  way  through  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  and 
Macedon  into  Greece. 

In  the  winter  of  481  B.O.,  when  his  preparations  were  all 
but  completed,  the  Persian  king  sent  messengers  to  demand 
earth  and  water  from  the  several  Grecian  states,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Athens  and  Sparta,  whose  intended  destruction 
was  thus  foreshadowed. 

On  the  approach  of  the  threatened  danger  a  great  Panhel- 
lenic  council,  consisting  of  deputies  from  all  the  states,  was 
summoned  at  Corinth,  and  the  first  care  of  the  delegates  was 
to  calm  down  all  existing  animosities,  and  to  unite  together/ 
to  oppose  the  common  foe.  Their  work  proved  fruitless  in  a 
great  measure,  for  Athens  and  Phocis  of  the  northern  states, 
with  the  gallant  Platseans,  and  men  of  Thespia*  and  Sparta, 
and  the  states  of  the  Peloponnesus,  Argolis  excepted,  wen* 
alone  found  willing  to  fight. 

All  the  leading  men  of  the  states  that  had  resolved  to  enter 
on  the  contest  were  unremitting  in  their  zeal,  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians principally  distinguished  themselves ;  and  Eury- 
biades,  their  admiral,  was  appointed  commander-in-chief. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  when  Athena  and 
/Sparta  and  the  confederate  states  were  still  busied  in  pre- 
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paration  for  the  coming  strife,  Xerxes  quitted  Sardis,  and  set 
out  for  Greece.  The  number  of  men  in  his  army  and  fleet, 
including  men  of  all  arms  and  sailors,  amounted,  it  is  said,  ta 
more  than  2,600,000  men,  and  that  his  whole  force,  if  camp- 
followers  and  non-combatants  were  reckoned,  actually  reached 
an  aggregate  of  more  than  5,000,000.  The  Persian  troops  were 
reviewed  and  measured  by  the  king  and  his  generals  in  the 
great  plain  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thracian  river  Hebrus,  in  an 
enclosed  space  like  beans  in  a  bushel,  as  their  multitude  ren- 
dered it  impossible  to  count  them.  The  council  of  the  Greek 
states  sitting  at  Corinth  determined  to  attempt  to  stop  their 
progress  before  they  could  reach  the  borders  of  Greece,  and 
sent  the  fleet  under  Eurybiades  to  Artemisium  on  the  north 
coast  of  Euboea,  on  the  Maliac  Gulf,  to  give  battle  to  the  Per- 
sian ships  at  the  entrance  to  the  strait  that  divides  Euboea  from 
the  mainland;  while  Leonidas,  the  Eurysthenid  king  of  Sparta, 
with  300  Spartans  and  about  2800  men  from  other  parts  of 
the  Peloponnesus,  occupied  the  post  of  Thermopylie,  between 
Mount  jBta  and  the  sea  on  the  southern  confines  of  Thessaly, 
to  bar  the  way  against  the  passage  of  the  army.  There  he 
was  joined  by  contingents  from  Thebes  and  Thespiae,  100O 
Phodans,  and  the  whole  fighting  force  of  the  Locrians  of 
Opus,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  his  assistance. 

There  is  not  a  doubt  that  Leonidas  would  have  held  the 
pass,  if  he  had  not  been  foiled  by  treachery,  until  fresh  levies 
arrived  from  the  south  to  enable  him  to  attack  the  Persians. 
He  drove  back  the  troops  that  were  launched  against  his  posi- 
tion, much  to  the  disgust  of  Xerxes,  who  trembled  on  his 
throne  as  he  sat  a  witness  of  their  repulse.  There  was,  how- 
ever, another  pass  over  Mount  iEta,  of  which  Leonidas  knew 
nothing  until  he  had  arrived  at  Thermopylae,  and  which  he 
entrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  men  of  Phocis.  This 
path  was  discovered  to  Xerxes  by  a  native  of  the  country, 
and  a  large  force  of  Persians,  who  were  sent  to  attempt  its 
passage,  overcame  the  Phocians,  and  took  Leonidas  and  his 
devoted  troops  in  the  rear.  Unwilling  to  sacrifice  any  but 
himself  and  the  Spartans  under  his  command,  he  ordered  the 
allies  to  retreat  and  leave  him  to  his  fate.  All  obeyed  except 
the  Thespians  and  Thebans,  1100  in  all,  who  remained  with 
him,  and  when  the  retreat  of  the  allies  had  been  secured, 
Leonidas  and  his  men  advanced  against  the  Persians,  who 
singed  round  the  foot  of  the  pass  like  an  angry  sea.  A  bloody 
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conflict  ensued,  in  which  none  escaped  with  life  of  the  gal- 
lant Greeks  except  the  Thebans,  who  surrendered,  preferring 
slavery  to  loss  of  life.  A  more  noble  stand  against  over- 
whelming numbers  was  never  made  in  the  world's  history, 
nor  a  more  useless  sacrifice  of  human  life.  Leonidas,  how- 
ever, was  a  Spartan,  and  as  to  have  drawn  off  his  men  would 
have  been  considered  an  indelible  disgrace,  no  other  resource 
was  open  to  him  but  to  light  to  the  bitter  end. 

The  fleet  under  Eurybiades  was  more  fortunate.  A  third 
part  of  the  Persian  triremes  was  destroyed  in  a  great  storm 
before  it  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Maliac  Gulf,  and  in  the 
encounters  that  ensued  off  Arteniisium,  the  Greek'eailors  found 
they  could  hold  their  own  against  the  invaders,  although  they 
did  not  gain  any  decided  advantage.  The  Persians  sent  a 
detachment  of  200  ships  outside  Euboea  to  take  the  Greek 
fleet  in  the  rear,  by  sailing  up  the  channel  of  the  Euripus ; 
but  these  also  were  destroyed  by  a  storm.  Eurybiades  and 
the  leaders  of  the  allies  having  heard  of  the  destruction  of 
Leonidas  and  his  followers  at  Thermopylae,  knew  that  it 
would  be  useless  to  maintain  their  position  off  Artemisiuni 
any  longer,  and  threading  the  channel  of  the  Euripus,  they 
returned  to  Attica,  and  took  up  a  position  in  the  bay  of 
Salamis. 

The  Persian  army  pressed  steadily  on  towards  Athens; 
its  progress  was  but  slow,  on  account  of  its  numbers;  and  as 
the  oracle  had  seemed  to  point  out  to  the  Athenians  that  they 
would  find  safety  in  their  fleet  alone,  having  declared  that 
they  could  be  saved  only  by  wooden  walls,  they  abandoned 
the  city  and  surrounding  country  by  the  advice  of  Themisto- 
cles,  and  went  on  board  their  ships.  The  old  men,  the  sick, 
the  women  and  the  children  were  placed  in  comparative  safety 
in  Salamis  and  iEgina,  and  none  but  a  few  of  the  poorest  of 
the  people  remained  in  the  deserted  city,  and  they  sought 
a  refuge  in  the  Acropolis.  The  Spartans  and  men  from  the 
other  Peloponnesian  states  set  about  making  a  rampart  and 
ditch  across  the  isthmus,  to  hinder  the  Persians  from  entering 
the  peninsula,  if  it  were  possible. 

But  few  days  elapsed  before  Xerxes  entered  Attica.  He 
had  sacked  and  burnt  Thespia?,  Plateea,  and  many  of  the  towns 
of  Northern  Greece  on  his  march,  and  Athens  and  its  Acro- 
polis shared  the  same  fate.  He  then  determined  to  attack 
the  Greek  fleet,  which  lay  within  the  Bay  of  Salamis,  hoping 
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to  gain  an  easy  victory,  but  the  Athenians  and  their  allies 
were  prepared,  and  determined  to  resist  to  the  death,  and  all 
the  sons  of  Athens,  even  including  Aristides,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  JEgina  by  the  advice  of  Themistocles,  were 
ready  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  country  and  the  national 
honour.  The  Greek  fleet  numbered  366  ships,  of  which  20D 
came  from  Athens,  sixteen  from  Sparta,  forty  from  Corinth, 
thirty  from  iEgina,  twenty  from  Megaris,  and  the  rest  from 
other  states  of  Greece  and  the  Greek  colonies  in  Italy.  The 
brave  Platceans  were  on  board  the  triremes  of  the  Athenians. 
The  Persian  fleet,  which  blockaded  the  southern  entrance  to 
the  bay,  or  rather  strait  of  Salamis,  was  said  to  number  1200, 
bat  probably  was  much  less,  as  there  had  not  been  time  to 
supply  all  losses  caused  by  the  storms  from  the  different  ports 
of  Asia  Minor. 

Time  wore  on,  and  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians  were  with 
difficulty  induced  to  remain  with  the  fleet.  At  last,  fearing 
lest  they  should  withdraw  to  protect  their  own  territories,  and 
seeing  that  the  Persians  hesitated  to  attack,  Themistocles  sent 
a,  messenger  to  Xerxes  to  say  that  the  Greeks  were  differing 
among  themselves,  and  thinking  of  seeking  safety  in  flight. 
This  had  the  effect,  as  he  desired,  of  bringing  on  an  imme- 
diate battle,  for  the  Persian  admirals  immediately  entered  the 
strait  and  ranged  their  ships  in  battle  order  opposite  to  those 
of  the  Greeks.  When  the  morning  came,  for  the  Persians 
bad  taken  up  their  position  under  cover  of  the  night,  the 
Greeks  discovered  their  adversaries  ready  for  action.  Both 
lines  advanced,  but  the  Greeks  hesitated  for  a  moment,  until 
a  single  ship  dashed  to  the  front,  and  grappled  with  a  Phoe- 
nician trireme.  The  action  soon  became  general,  and  in  a 
brief  space  of  time  the  Persians  were  hopelessly  beaten  in  the 
sight  of  Xerxes,  who  sat  enthroned  on  the  seaside  watching 
the  combat.  Of  the  Persian  fleet,  many  vessels  were  captured, 
sad  about  200  destroyed.    The  Greeks  lost  only  forty  ships. 

Fearing  that  the  Persians,  having  still  more  ships  than  the 
Greeks  at  their  disposal,  might  be  induced  to  make  another 
attack,  Themistocles  sought  to  inspire  Xerxes  with  a  fear  that 
bis  retreat  into  Asia  Minor  might  be  cut  off,  and  persuaded 
him  that  the  Greeks  intended  to  break  down  the  bridge  of 
boats  across  the  Hellespont.  Upon  this  the  Persian  king  sent 
off  the  remnant  of  his  fleet  to  protect  the  bridges,  and  marched 
northwards  from  Attica  to  pass  the  winter  in  Thessaly.  This, 
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however,  he  did  cot  do,  but,  by  the  advice  of  Maftionius,  re- 
turned immediately  with  the  bulk  of  his  army  to  Sardis,  leav- 
ing that  general  with  300,000  picked  men  to  prosecute  the 
war  in  Greece  in  the  coming  spring.  Xerxes  was  more  than 
six  weeks  in  reaching  the  Hellespont,  and  there  he  found  that 
the  bridges  had  been  carried  away  bya  storm,  and  was  compelled 
to  carry  his  troops  over  in  ships. 

The  Greeks  took  an  early  opportunity  of  celebrating  the 
glorious  victory  of  Salamis,  and  being  assembled  in  the  temple 
of  Neptune,  on  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  in  order  to  confer  the 
customary  honours  on  him  who,  by  the  free  votes  of  their 
leaders,  had  deserved  best  for  military  skill  and  wisdom, 
each  chief  was  directed  to  write  the  name  of  the  man  he  sup- 
posed most  worthy,  and  also  of  him  whom  he  thought  deserv- 
ing of  the  second  reward.  Each  commander  put  his  own 
name  in  the  first  place,  and  that  of  Themistocles  in  the  second, 
which  sufficiently  evinced  the  superior  worth  and  conduct  of 
the  Athenian  admiral.  Subsequently,  when  Themistocles 
visited  Sparta,  the  Spartans,  after  having  decreed  a  prise  of  a 
crown  of  wild  olive  for  valour  to  Eurybiades,  gave  a  chariot  to 
Themistocles,  and  also  crowned  him  with  a  wreath  of  olive 
for  bravery. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  was  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of 
4»q  the  commencement  of  military  operations,  Mardanius 
g  marched  into  Northern  Greece,  and  thence  into 
Attica,  where  the  Athenians  were  busily  employed 
in  rebuilding  their  city.  As  soon  as  he  advanced,  the  Athe- 
nians proposed  to  send  an  army  into  Bceotia  to  resist  him, 
but  the  Spartans  and  inhabitants  of  the  Peloponneeian  states 
chose  rather  to  fortify  the  isthmus,  and  the  Athenians,  unable 
to  check  his  march  unaided,  once  more  abandoned  Athene 
and  retired  to  Salamis.  Mardonius  did  no  injury  to  the  city, 
but  after  ravaging  the  country  retreated  and  placed  his  troops 
in  a  large  entrenched  camp,  not  far  from  Platoea.  There  the 
Greeks  resolved  to  attack  him,  and  advanced  against  him  with 
an  army  of  about  39,000  heavy-armed  men  from  Athens, 
Sparta,  Corinth,  and  most  of  the  other  Greek  states,  with 
about  35,000  Helots  from  Sparta,  and  the  same  number  of 
light-armed  troops.  The  commander-in-chief  of  the  whole 
army  was  Pausanias  of  Sparta. 

The  Greeks  took  up  a  position  on  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  ridge  of  Mount  Cithaeron,  near  the  peak  called  Erythne, 
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"where  the  Persian  cavalry  attacked  them,  only  to  be  repulsed 
with  the  loss  of  many  men,  including  their  commander,  Ma- 
sistius.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  Pausanias  marched  his 
troops  into  the  plain,  and  occupied  fresh  ground  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  <£sopus,  directly  fronting  the  Persian  army ;  but 
subsequently  he  fell  back  on  Platea,  whither  he  was  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Persians.  A  furious  conflict  eseued, 
in  which  Mardonius  was  slain  and  the  Persian  troops  almost 
cut  to  pieces.  The  Greeks  lost  about  160  men,  of  whom  the 
greater  number  were  Spartans.  Of  the  300,000  men  who  had 
been  left  by  Xerxes  under  Mardonius,  not  50,000  remained 
alive  after  the  slaughter  that  followed  the  capture  of  the  en- 
trenched camp,  and  of  these  about  40,000,  under  Artabazus, 
bad  turned  and  commenced  their  march  to  Asia  before  the 
battle  was  over.  The  Athenians,  Spartans,  and  their  allies 
then  punished  the  states  and  cities  of  Northern  Greece  which 
had  taken  part  with  the  Persians  through  fear  and  want  of 
spirit,  and  declared  Platea  to  be  a  free  city,  secure  from  The- 
ban  ascendancy,  and  that  the  territory  surrounding  it  should 
be  deemed  sacred  and  inviolable. 

On  the  very  day  that  the  battle  of  Plataea  was  fought, 
another  victory  equally  important  was  gained  by  the  Greeks 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale,  near  Miletus,  on  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor.  The  Greek  states  in  the  spring  of  the  year  had 
sent  a  combined  fleet  under  the  Spartan  king,  Leotychides, 
across  the  iEgean  Sea,  to  induce  the  islands  and  Greek  cities 
under  the  dominion  of  Persia  to  revolt.  On  their  approach 
the  Persian  fleet  retired  to  Mycale,  near  which  was  an  army 
fbr  the  protection  of  Ionia,  and  fearing  to  meet  the  Greeks  on 
the  water,  the  Persians  disembarked  and  joined  the  ranks  of 
their  countrymen.  The  Greeks  landed  to  attack  them,  and 
went  into  the  fight  with  all  the  more  certainty  of  success,  be- 
cause a  rumour  had  run  through  the  ranks  that  their  brethren 
were  st  that  moment  victorious  over  Mardonius  at  Plataea,  as 
it  really  was.  The  Persians  were  forced  back  into  their  en- 
trenched camp,  which  was  immediately  stormed  and  carried, 
and  tho  victory  was  rendered  still  more  complete  by  the  burn- 
ing of  the  Persian  ships,  which  lay  high  and  dry  on  the  beach. 
Thus  the  battles  of  Plataea  and  Mycale  liberated  Greece,  put 
an  end  to  all  fear  of  future  Persian  invasions,  and  set  the  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  and  in  the  islands  which  had 
so  long  been  under  the  dominion  of  Persia,  in  open  revolt 
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Wax   between  Athens 

and  iEgina   B.C.  487 

Banishment  of  Aristidea 

the  Just  by  the  Athe- 
nians   „  483 

The  Greek  states  begin 

to  make  common  cause 

against  Sparta   ,,  482 

The  Athenian  navy  built 

by  advice  of  Themis- 

todes   „  481 

Brawn  battles  between 

the  Persian  and  Greek 

fleets  at  Artemisium     ,,  480 


Slaughter  of 

and  his  troops  atTher- 

mopylse   B.C.  4SO 

Athens  taken  and  burnt 

by  Xerxes   „  480 

The  Greeks  victorious  in 

the  sea-fight  off  Sala- 

mis   ft 

480 

Athens  re-occupied  by 

Mardonius   479 

Battles  of  Platasa  and 

Mycale  :  the  Greeks 

victorious   over  the 

Persians  in  both    „  479 


4.  REBUILDING  OF  ATHENS . — CIMON. — BATTLES  OF  THS 
EURYMEDON. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  after  the  revolt  of  the 
Ionian  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  was  the  safety  of  these  towns  and 
their  inhabitants.  The  Spartans  proposed  to  transfer  them  to 
Greece,  but  the  Athenians  refused  to  allow  this,  taking  their 
protection  on  themselves.  As  the  Athenians  were  an  Ionian 
people,  like  those  to  whom  they  became  protectors,  the  Spar- 
tans could  say  nothing  against  the  proposal,  and  thus  Athens 
gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  Greek  cities  of  Asia  Minor,  a 

478  steP  wn*ck  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  and  secure 
her  maritime  supremacy  in  Greece.  When  this  was 
settled,  the  Greek  fleet  sailed  to  the  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese to  recover  it  from  the  Persians,  an  achievement  which 
was  completed,  after  some  fighting  of  no  great  importance,  by 
the  storming  and  capture  of  Sestos. 

The  attention  of  the  Athenians  was  now  wholly  directed  to 
the  rebuilding  of  Athens.  The  city  rapidly  rose  from  its 
ashes,  and  soon  regained  its  former  splendour,  and  the  citirens 
brought  back  their  families,  which,  during  the  troubles,  had 
been  dispersed  among  the  neighbouring  states  and  igVpd*. 
By  the  address  of  Themistocles,  and  contrary  to  the  wishes  of 
the  Spartans,  who  wished  to  make  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth 
tho  chief  bulwark  of  peninsular  Greece,  Athens  was  fortified 
with  strong  walls,  and  safe  harbours,  sufficiently  capacious  to 
contain  a  large  fleet,  were  formed  at  the  Pineus  and  Munychia. 
Themistocles  further  intended,  in  course  of  time,  to  fortify, 
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then  harbours  and  that  of  Phalerum,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  of  that  name,  and  to  connect  them  with  the  city  by  long 
walls.  His  ideas  were  subsequently  carried  out  by  Pericles, 
and  in  the  meantime  Themistocles,  by  putting  off  consideration 
of  the  question  with  the  Spartans  by  various  excuses,  turned 
his  whole  attention  to  constructing  the  fortifications  of  the 
city,  which  were  completed  almost  before  the  Spartans  knew 
they  were  begun. 

But  although  the  Athenians  were  busily  engaged  in  repair- 
ing damages  at  home,  they,  in  common  with  the  other  Greeks, 
resolved  at  the  same  time  to  prosecute  the  war  against 
the  Persians  in  Asia  Minor.  A  large  fleet,  under  the  Spartan 
Pansanias,  was  sent  into  Asiatic  waters,  which  freed  most  of 
the  cities  on  the  coast  from  Byzantium  southwards,  and  many 
of  the  cities  of  Cyprus.  He  was  not  liked  as  a  leader  by  those 
who  served  under  him,  and  when  he  was  recalled  to  Sparta 
to  hand  the  Spartan  section  of  the  fleet  to  his  successor,  who, 
of  course,  expected  to  receive  the  command-in-chief  of  the 
entire  fleet,  the  supreme  authority  was  transferred  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  allied  states  that  furnished  contingents  to 
the  fleet  to  Cimon  and  Aristides.  Tnis  led  to  the  supremacy 
of  Athens  in  the  national  affairs  of  Greece,  or  rather  to  the 
immediate  supremacy  of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states, 
which  readily  accepted  her  as  a  leader,  while  the  states  which 
bad  no  navy  of  importance  sided  with  Sparta,  who  withdrew 
her  contingent  from  the  fleet  that  was  prosecuting  the  Persian 
war.  On  receiving  the  command  of  the  fleet,  in  conjunction 
with  Cimon,  Aristides*  first  care  was  to  organize  the  con- 
federacy of  Delos,  which  was  a  league  including  all  the  mari- 
time states  of  Greece.  Each  state  was  bound,  according  to  its 
sue  and  importance,  to  contribute  a  certain  number  of  ships 
and  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  a  common  fund  for  the 
continuance  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  league  received  its 
name  from  the  island  which  was  selected  as  its  treasury,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  delegates  of  the  states  and  the  general 
rendezvous  of  the  fleet. 

Few  records  remain  of  the  operations  of  the  waT  that  was 
carried  on  by  the  Greek  states  against  Persia  with  incessant 
activity  for  ten  years,  from  476  b.c.  to  466  b.c.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  that  Thrace  was  completely  recovered  from  the 
Persians,  who  were  dislodged  from  the  cities  that  they  still 
held  in  Mysia  and  Caria.    The  final  blow  was  given,  for  a 
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time  at  least,  to  Persian  supremacy  in  Asia  Minor,  or  on* 
jag    the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  by  the  battles  of  the 
~V    Eurymedon.  These  were  won  by  Cimon,  the  son  of 
Miltiades,  who,  with  a  powerful  fleet  of  300  vessels, 
completely  destroyed  a  Persian  fleet,  which  had  been  collected 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then,  landing  hie  troops, 
totally  defeated  a  Persian  army  on  the  shore,  which  bad  been 
witnesses  of  his  first  victory. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  advert  briefly  to  a  few  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Greece  during  the  prosecution  of  this 
aggressive  war  against  Persia,  and  which  relate  for  the  most 
part  to  the  men  who  assumed  the  lead  in  Athens  and  Sparta 
during  this  time.  Pausanias,  the  victor  of  Plates,  came  to 
an  evil  end.  His  pride  and  haughty  bearing  towards  the 
generals  associated  with  him  had  led  to  the  decline  of  the  in- 
fluence of  Sparta  among  the  maritime  states,  and  the  transfer 
of  the  supreme  command  to  Athens.  His  removal  from  his 
command  aroused  a  discontented  spirit  within  him,  and  he 
entered  into  a  correspondence  with  Xerxes,  offering  to  betray 
his  country  to  the  Persian  king  provided  that  he  received  the 
hand  of  a  Persian  princess  in  marriage,  and  was  made  the 
vassal  king  of  Greece.  Xerxes  entered  into  his  schemes,  and 
Pausanias,  encouraged  by  this,  openly  wore  the  Persian  dress, 
and  affected  Persian  manners.  At  last  his  treachery  was  dis- 
covered, and  he  took  refuge  from  the  officers  who  were  sent 
to  arrest  him  in  a  temple  of  Minerva.  To  have  dragged  him 
from  the  sacred  precincts  of  Minerva's  shrine  would  have  been 
sacrilege,  so  the  door  was  blocked  up  with  stones,  and  the 
unhappy  man  died  miserably  of  hunger. 

The  death  of  Pausanias  took  place  in  471  B.a,  and  this 
year  was  further  marked  by  a  great  change  in  the  fortunes  of 
Themistocles.  His  self-esteem,  and  display  of  the  wealth 
that  he  had  amassed,  was  beginning  to  render  him  an  object 
of  dislike  to  his  countrymen.  He  had  even  fallen  into  dis- 
repute with  the  popular  and  progressive  party  of  which  he 
was  the  leader,  and  as  the  old  political  animosities  had  not 
yet  died  out  in  Athens,  he  was  viewed  with  greater  distrust 
by  the  nobles  and  aristocratic  party,  which  had  found  a 
leader  in  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades.  He  was  accused  of 
taking  bribes  in  the  various  offices  which  were  entrusted  to 
him,  and  ho  was  even  suspected  of  complicity  in  the  treason- 
able correspondence  of  Pausanias  with  Xerxes.    The  Spar- 
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tans  could  not  foiget  how  he  had  imposed  on  them  respecting 
the  fortifications  which  rendered  Athens  superior  to  the  other 
states  of  Greece,  and,  in  their  hatred  of  him,  intrigued 
against  him  at  Athens  with  so  much  success,  that  he  was 
sent  into  banishment  ]fj  ostracism.  He  retired  to  Argos,  and 
the  Spartans  then  proposed  that  he  should  be  tried  before  the 
representatives  of  the  states  on  suspicion  of  treason  against 
Greece.  Orders  were  given  to  bring  him  a  prisoner  to 
Athens,  bat  Themistocles  having  received  timely  information, 
fled  to  the  Court  of  Admetus,  king  of  the  Molossi  in  Epirus, 
who  refused  to  give  him  up,  and  aided  him  in  escaping  to 
Asia.  He  took  refuge  with  Xerxes,  who  received  him  with 
marked  kindness,  gave  him  a  Persian  lady  for  a  wife,  granted 
him  *  residence  at  Magnesia,  and  the  revenues  of  several 
cities  for  his  maintenance,  besides  various  privileges  which 
were  to  be  continued  to  his  descendants.  He  died  at  Mag- 
nesia about  449  B.C.,  and  his  remains  were  afterwards  brought 
to  Athens,  and  honoured  with  a  public  funeral.  His  great 
political  opponent,  Aristides,  who  was  one  of  the  most  single- 
hearted  men  that  ever  lived,  and  who  refused  to  join  in  the 
popular  outcry  against  Themistocles,  and  always  spoke  of  him 
with  respect,  died  a  poor,  but  honoured  man,  in  468  B.C.  He, 
too,  bad  a  public  funeral  at  Phalerum,  and  his  daughters 
were  dowered  at  the  public  expense. 

The  successors  of  Aristides  and  Themistocles,  as  party 
leaden  at  Athens,  were  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  and 
Pericles,  the  son  of  Xanthippus,  who  had  been  chiefly  instru- 
mental m  bringing  Miltiades  to  trial.  Of  these  men  Cimon 
was  brave  and  generous  to  a  fault,  but  he  cared  little  for  art 
and  learning,  and  was  soon  wearied  of  business.  Ho  warmly 
advocated  close  alliance  with  Sparta,  and  was,  as  it  has  been 
•aid,  the  leader  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  state,  who,  in 
their  desire  to  confine  the  management  of  affairs  to  as  few  as 
possible,  would  have  re-established,  if  they  could,  an  oli- 
garchical form  of  government.  Pericles,  on  the  other  hand, 
closely  connected  by  birth  with  the  democratic  Alcmseonids, 
although  brave  enough,  was  by  no  means  covetous  of  military 
fame :  be  was  honest,  resolute,  and  capable  of  winning  men 
to  his  own  way  of  thinking ;  he  loved  learning,  and  was  a 
liberal  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Averse  to  attempts 
to  extend  the  empire  of  Athens  abroad,  it  was  the  chief  care 
of  his  life  to  make  her  honoured  and  powerful  at  home,  and. 
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Themistocles  rebuilds 
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and  constructs  a  har- 
bour at  the  Pireus, 
eto   B.C.  478 

Athens  obtains  supre- 
macy among  the  Mari- 
time States.  Forma- 
tion of  the  Confede- 
racy of  Delos    „  477 

Pansanias  starved  to 
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Cimon  expels  the  Per- 
sians from  Thrace  ... 

Death  of  Aristides,  and 
his  burial  at  Phala- 
rum  

Persians  defeated  on  sea 
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466 


CHAPTER  VH. 
STRUGGLES  FOB  SUPREMACY  AJtOHG  THE  6BBE  •TAXES. 

466  B.C.  to  360  b.0. 

1.   THE  POSITION  IN  GREECE. — THIRD   HE8SEKIAH  WAB- — 

CORONEA. — THE  THIRTY  TEARS*  TRUOE. 

The  events  which  immediately  followed  the  expulsion  of  the 
Persians  from  Greece,  led  to  a  division  of  the  Greek  states 
into  two  parties,  as  it  has  been  said,  one  under  the  directum 
of  Athens,  and  the  other  under  the  leadership  of  Sparta. 
The  states  under  Athens  were  maritime  states,  possessed  of  a 
democratic  form  of  government,  and  inhabited  for  the  nost 
part  by  people  of  Ionian  extraction.  TJie  states  under  Sparta 
were  more  powerful  on  land,  and  oligarchies,  broadly  apeak- 
ing,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Dorians.  The  former  were  memben 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos  :  the  latter  entered  into  *Hi«m^ 
and  formed  the  Peloponnesian  League.  Athens  used  every 
effort  to  make  her  power  felt  as  the  head  of  the  Delia*  Cm- 
federacy,  and  compelled  its  members  to  observe  their  obaga- 
tions,  suppressing  a  rebellion  in  Naxos,  one  of  the  Cyelades 
(467  b.c),  and  another  in  Thasos  (465  B.C.),  which  had 
sought  to  retire  from  the  League.  The  siege  of  Thafot 
dragged  on  for  two  years,  and  the  inhabitants  would  have 
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received  aid  against  Athens  from  the  Spartans,  to  whom  they 
had  applied,  had  not  they  been  just  entering  on  the  Third 
Messenian  War  (464 — 455  B.O.),  whose  cause  and  result  has 
already  been  described.  The  Athenians,  by  the  persuasion  of 
Cimon,  even  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  aid  the  Spartans  in 
thia  war,  but  their  hostility  to  Athens  was  so  great,  that 
these  auxiliaries  were  desired  to  return  to  their  own  country 
in  461  &a  This  led  to  the  ostracism  of  Cimon  in  the  same 
year. 

Am  soon  as  this  had  been  brought  about,  and  the  chief 
obstacle  to  progress  in  Athens  removed,  Pericles  brought 
about  numerous  changes  in  the  constitution  which  tended  to 
throw  the  power  still  more  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
Of  these  changes  the  principal  was  the  restriction  of  the 
powers  of  the  Court  of  Areopagus  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
transference  of  their  judicial  functions  to  ten  bodies  of  500 
men  each,  called  Dicasteries,  who  heard  causes,  and  pro- 
noaneed  their  decision  somewhat  after  the  manner  of  an 
English  jury. 

While  these  alterations  were  in  progress,  the  revolt  of 
loams  against  the  Persians  took  place  in  Egypt,  and  the 
Athenian*  sent  a  fleet  to  his  assistance.  Although 
they  met  with  success  at  first,  the  revolt  was  ulti- 
mately  pat  down  by  the  Persians,  and  the  Athenian 
fleet  was  entirely  destroyed  (455  aa),  after  maintaining  the 
war  for  six  years.    In  the  following  year  Athens  entered  into 
an  altianee  with  Megara,  and  soon  began  to  com- 
plete  the  defences  of  the  city  by  the  construction  of  * 
the  "Long  Walls,"  of  which  one  connected  Athens 
with  the  ports  of  Piraeus  and  Munychia,  while  the  other 
linked  it  to  Phalerum.    These  doings  provoked  the  jealousy 
of  Corinth,  iEgina,  and  Sparta.    Corinth  made  an  attack  on 
Megara,  bat  her  troops  were  repulsed  with  great  loss ;  and 
iffgina  sent  a  powerful  fleet  against  Athens,  which  was  com- 
pletely destroyed  by  the  ships  of  the  Athenians,  who  imme- 
diately laid  siege  to  the  city.    The  Spartans — the  end  of  the 
Meesenian  war  was  now  approaching  —  sent  troops  into 
Baeotia  to  prevent  Athens  from  gaining  the  ascendancy  she 
Was  seeking  to  acquire  in  that  country.    The  Athenians  also 
sent  a  email  force  thither  immediately,  which  was  defeated  at 
Tanagra.    This  defeat  was  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  produced 
a  reconciliation  between  the  oligarchic  and  democratic 
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factions  in  Athens,  and  the  recall  of  Cimon  from  exile.  His 
return  was  immediately  followed  by  the  defeat  of  the  Spar- 
tans at  -dEnophyta,  which  threw  the  Boeotian  cities  into  the 
hands  of  Athens,  and  relieved  them  from  the  domination  of 
Thebes.  The  democratic  form  of  government  was  imme- 
diately introduced,  and  to  her  other  success  Athens  soon  after 
added  the  capture  of  iEgina,  the  destruction  of  the  Spartan 
harbours  of  Methone  and  Gythium,  and  the  occupation  of 
Naupactus,  which  was  immediately  settled  by  Messenians, 
the  Messenian  war  having  been  brought  to  an  end 
by  the  capture  of  Ithome.  The  Athenians,  however, 
were  not  so  successful  in  expeditions  against  Sicyon 
and  Acarnania,  and  all  parties  were  glad  to  secure  rest  and 
breathing-time  by  a  truce  for  five  years,  which  was  concluded 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  by  the  instrumentality  of  Cimon. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  that  Cimon  had  thus  secured, 
Athens  was  substituted  for  Deles  as  the  head-quarters  of  the 
Delian  Confederacy,  and  the  treasures  of  the  League  were 
conveyed  thither.  This  was  the  crowning  step  to  the  supre- 
macy of  Athens  among  the  maritime  states.  In  order  to 
preserve  internal  tranquillity,  Cimon  saw  that  it  was  necessary 
to  turn  the  restless  spirit  of  his  countrymen  towards  foreign 
conquest,  and  particularly  against  Persia.  An  expedition 
was  therefore  fitted  out  against  Cyprus,  then  under  us  yoke 
aaq  of  Persia,  and  during  the  siege  of  Citium  Cimon 
^  died.  After  a  brilliant  double  victory  by  land  and 
sea  over  the  Persians,  at  Salamis,  in  Cyprus,  peace 
was  proposed,  and  Callias  was  sent  to  Susa  to  conclude  the 
terms.  Artaxerxes,  who  was  then  king  of  Persia,  then  agreed 
to  consider  the  Greek  states  of  Asia  Minor  free,  and  not  to 
send  his  fleet  westward  beyond  the  Chelidonian  Islands,  near 
the  Sacred  Cape  in  Lycia,  on  the  Cyanean  Rocks,  at  the 
entrance  to  the  Bosporus.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  Athenians  agreed  to  make  no  further  attacks  on  Egypt 
and  Cyprus. 

It  has  been  said  that  by  the  battle  of  ^nophyta,  in 
456  b.c,  the  Athenians  gained  supremacy  in  Bceotia,  and 

AAfr    gave  democratic  constitutions  to  the  Theban  cite. 

B  c  Nine  years  after,  however,  the  oligarchists  in  Boeotia 
made  an  attempt  to  regain  power,  and  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Coronea.  The  evacuation  of  the  country  was 
purchased  by  the  restoration  of  the  Athenian  prisoners,  bat 
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the  Theban  cities  conceived  a  hatred  towards  Athens  for  the 
humiliation  they  had  endured,  which  bore  bitter  fruit  in 
after-time.    The  loss  of  supremacy  in  Boeotia  was  followed 
by  a  revolt  in  Eubcea,  and  the  secession  of  Phocis 
and  Loeria  from  alliance  with  Athens.  Megara 
was  given  np  to  the  Corinthians,  and  the  Spartans 
took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  invade  Athens.  Pericles 
purchased  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  troops,  and  a  truce 
for  thirty  years  was  concluded  between  the  belligerents. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 

Ouibnak  of  the  Third  i  Five  Years'  Truce  be- 

Messenian      War  tween    Sparta  and 

through  revolt  of  the  Athens  procured  by 

Heloti  B.C.  4G4      Cimon   B.C.  456 

auxiliaries  sent  j  Expedition  against  Cy- 

fram  Sparta. —  prus. — Death  of  Ci- 

of  Cimon...  „    461  .    mon   „  449 

in  I  Double  victory  gained 

over  Persians  at  Sala- 
460      mis.  —  Treaty  with 
Persia    arranged  by 

Callias   „  449 

Rising  in  Boeotia.  — 
Athenians  defeated  at 
Coronea,  lose  supre- 

-Bacall  of  Cimon  M   457  j    macy  in  Boeotia    „  447 

A&esaafla  victorious  at  ,  Invasion  of  Attica  by 

iCoopkyta,  and  gain  !    Spartans.  —  Conclu- 

■i[iwa  ji  in  Boeotia. .  „  456  |  sion  of  a  Thirty  Years' 
End  of  Messenian  war  |    Truce  between  Spar- 

mad  tea  war  in  Egypt  „   455      tans  and  Athenians...  445 

2.  NBICLB. —  THE  8AMIAN  WAR.  —  THE  FIRST  PART  OF  THE 
PELOPONNESIAN  WAR. 

The  fifteen  years  that  immediately  succeeded  the  conclusion 
ef  As  Thirty  Years'  Truce,  was  a  time  of  prosperity  and 
social  progress  in  Athens.  The  city  was  beautified  and 
adorned  with  magnificent  temples  and  public  buildings, 
adorned  with  statues  and  sculpture  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias 
and  Myron,  and  paintings  by  Polygnotus  and  Panaenus,  the 
aephew  of  Phidias.  The  fortifications  of  the  city  were  re- 
paired, strengthened,  and  extended,  the  wealth  of  the  citizens 
and  the  state  was  increased,  and  fresh  colonies  were  founded 
in  different  parts,  among  which  were  Thurii,  in  Southern 
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Italy,  in  443  b.c,  and  Amphipolis,  on  the  Thraeian  riTer 
Strymon,  in  437  b.c.  It  is  true  that  Athens  had  lost  her 
influence  to  a  considerable  extent  oyer  the  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, that  had  previously  been  in  alliance  with  or  sub- 
jection to  her,  bat  her  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  of 
Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea,  was  more 
firmly  established  than  ever,  these  having  become  tributaries 
to  her  rather  than  allies.  The  policy  adopted  by  Pericles 
was  one  of  peace,  and  though  the  oligarchic  party  in  Athens 
loudly  clamoured  for  war  with  Persia,  Pericles  succeeded  in 
convincing  the  Athenians  that  as  Persia  was  quiet,  it  was 
useless  to  waste  money  in  attacking  her,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  tranquillity.  Indeed,  the  only  thing  that  occurred 
to  break  the  profound  peace  of  Greece,  was  the 
**  Samian  war.  The  men  of  Samos  had  been  pun- 
ished by  Athens  for  taking  Priene  from  Miletus,  in 
Ionia,  by  tho  introduction  of  democratic  institutions,  and  the 
establishment  of  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  island.  The 
Samians  then  broke  into  revolt,  but  were  eventually  subdued 
after  a  siege  which  lasted  nine  months. 

It  has  been  said  that  Corinth  .was  frequently  at  issue  with 
the  daughter  state  Corcyra,  and  a  fresh  war  broke 
out  between  them  respecting  Epidamnus,  a  Corcy- 
'  '  rean  colony,  afterwards  called  by  tho  Romans  Dyr- 
rhachium.  Corcyra  had  refused  to  interfere  in  a  political 
quarrel  at  Epidamnus,  and  go  to  the  assistance  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  within  the  city,  who  had  expelled  the  oligarchists, 
and  were  besieged  by  them  and  some  allies  they  bad  found 
in  Illyrium.  Tho  citizens,  therefore,  sent  to  Corinth,  who 
espoused  their  cause,  and  assumed  possession  of  the  city. 
This  led  to  war  between  Corinth  and  Corcyra,  and  the  former 
were  worsted  in  a  naval  battle.  The  Corcyreans  then  pro- 
posed an  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  fearing  the  vengeance 
of  Corinth ;  and  this  being  arranged,  the  allied  fleets  together 
encountered  the  Corinthians.  The  result  was  a  drawn  battle. 
Corinth  now  sought  an  ally  in  Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia! 
and  with  his  assistance  sought  to  excite  revolt  in  the  colonies 
in  the  peninsula  of  Chalcidice,  between  the  Strymonio  and 
Thermaic  gulfs,  which  belonged  to  Athens.  One  of  these, 
Potidea,  had  been  settled  by  tho  Corinthians,  and  the  Athe- 
nians took  measures  to  keep  the  citizens  to  their  allegiance. 
This,  however,  only  hastened  the  revolt,  and  the  Polideans 
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sought  aid  from  the  mother  city.  The  Corinthians  sent  a 
fleet  to  their  assistance,  but  the  Athenians  defeated  them,  and 
laid  siege  to  Potidea.  Corinth  immediately  appealed  to 
Sparta  for  assistance,  and  the  Spartan  government  declared 
for  war  with  Athens,  unless  the  Athenians  would  consent  to 
dissolve  the  maritime  empire  that  they  had  constructed  since 
tine  invasion  of  Greece  by  Persia,  and  return  to  the  position 
she  had  occupied  among  the  states  of  Greece  before  that 
event.  Such  an  act  would  have  been  political  suicide,  and 
Periclsa  firmly  refused  to  comply,  declaring  at  the  same  time 
that  Athens  had  no  wish  to  fight,  unless  she  were  forced  to 
do  so. 

Am  attempt  of  the  Thebans  to  take  possession  of  Platea  by 
the  aid  of  such  of  her  citizens  as  were  in  favour  of  .qi 
the  oligarchical  form  of  government,  and  the  esta-  ^ 
bhthawsit  of  an  Athenian  garrison  in  the  city,  for 
its  protection,  led  at  last  to  open  war.   This  internecine 
strife,  which  lasted  for  twenty-seven  years,  with  brief  inter- 
nriasiona  of  hostilities,  has  been  divided  into  three  parts,  as 
follows :   First,  the  contest  which  lasted  from  431  B.o.  to 
481  &a,  and  which  was  terminated  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Fifty  YeanV  Truce  between  Athens  and  Sparta:  secondly, 
the  straggle  which  continued  from  the  rupture  of  the  truce  in 
418  &a  to  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily  in  413  &a  : 
and  thirdly,  the  fight  which  Athens  maintained  almost  for 
mtanaal  existence  from  413  ao.  to  404  b.o. 

Ia  the  first  year  of  the  war,  the  Spartans,  under  the  Pro- 
did  fciog,  Archidamus  IL,  ravaged  the  territory  of  Athens, 
and  adfanced  to  the  very  walls  of  the  city,  within  which  all 
the  people  of  Attica,  and  their  movables,  had  been  collected. 
Parietal,  however,  sent  out  a  combined  Athenian  and  Corey* 
Saw  fleet*  which  retaliated  on  the  enemy  for  the  ravages  com- 
■aftfted  in  Attica,  by  burning  several  towns  on  the  Pelopon* 
neaian  coast,  and  by  taking  some  Corinthian  colonies  on  the 
coast  of  Acamania,  and  occupying  the  island  of  Cephallenia. 
At  the  retirement  of  the  Spartan  troops,  who  gTew  weary  of 
wailing  before  Athens  for  the  Athenians  to  come  out  and 
feht,  Pericles  ravaged  Megara,  and  divided  the  island  of 
£^in*  among  Athenian  settlers,  after  transporting  the  iEgi- 
letans  to  lexedaemonia,  where  they  were  permitted  to  occupy 
Thyiea.  He  further  strengthened  his  hands  by  alliances  with 
the  kings  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ;  and  ho  kept  quiet  the 
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citizens  shut  up  within  the  fortifications  of  Athens  with  dis- 
tributions of  money  from  the  public  treasury,  with  a  law  for 
the  division  of  the  conquered  lands,  and  with  funereal  honours 
rendered  to  the  dead. 

In  the  second  year  a  dreadful  plague  desolated  Attica,  while 
ao£\    the  Spartans  and  their  allies  ravaged  the  country. 
^     Pericles  would  not  allow  the  Athenians  to  go  out 
of  the  city  to  fight  a  pitched  battle  with  the  in- 
vaders, but  sailed  himself  with  a  fleet  round  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, ravaging  the  coast,  and  destroying  towns  and  villages! 
whenever  the  opportunity  offered.    The  plague,  however, 
raging  among  the  soldiers  and  seamen,  the  Athenians  lost 
their  courage,  and  sued  for  peace ;  and  being  refused,  deprived 
Pericles  of  aU  his  dignities,  and  condemned  him  to  pay  a  fine. 
Nevertheless,  with  an  inconstancy  natural  to  the  people,  they 
soon  restored  him  to  his  post  as  polemarch,  and  invested  him 
with  almost  absolute  authority. 

In  the  third  year,  good  and  ill  success  were  divided  be- 
429    tween  the  contending  powers.    The  Athenians  be- 
7V    sieged  Potidaa,  the  inhabitants  of  which,  being 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  eating  human  flesh,  at 
length  surrendered.    Pericles,  most  of  whose  family  and 
friends  had  already  fallen  a  victim  to  the  plague,  was  seised 
with  that  disease  in  the  autumn,  and  died.    Some  of  his 
friends,  during  his  last  moments,  supposing  him  to  have  lost 
all  knowledge  and  recollection,  recounted  the  wisdom  and 
incorruption  of  his  administration,  and  his  victories  by  sea 
and  land.    On  hearing  them,  the  dying  statesman  and  sage, 
raising  himself  on  the  bed,  said,  "  You  forget  the  beat  and 
noblest  part  of  my  character ;  no  one  of  my  feUow-citusns 
was  ever  compelled,  on  my  account,  to  wear  a  mourning  robe.*9 
Another  memorable  event  of  the  year  was  the  siege  of 
Platsea.    The  inhabitants  who  were  left  within  the  walls  to 
defend  it,  with  a  few  Athenians,  kept  up  a  gallant 
428    'until  the  summer  of  the  year  following,  when  i 
^     half  of  them  cut  their  way  through  the  besieging 
forces,  and  escaped  to  Athens,  while  the  remainder 
surrendered,  and  after  a  long  detention  were  brought  to  trial 
(427  B.C.)  and  put  to  death.    Before  the  siege  of  Plata*  was 
begun,  Lesbos  withdrew  from  its  alliance  with  Athens ;  bat 
the  island  was  promptly  reduced  to  obedience  by  the  Athe- 
nians before  assistance  was  afforded  to  them  by  the  Spartans, 
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to  whom  they  had  applied  for  aid.  The  Spartans  also  in  this 
year  sent  an  embassy  to  the  king  of  Persia,  to  ask  for  help 
against  Athens ;  but  their  envoys  were  arrested  in  Thrace, 
and  handed  over  to  the  Athenians,  by  whom  they  were  put 
to  death. 

After  the  death  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  who  became 
important  as  party  leaders  were  Nicias  and  Demosthenes, 
among  the  higher  classes,  and  Cleon,  the  leather-seller,  a 
shrewd,  but  noisy  demagogue,  who,  with  a  few  others  like 
himself,  obtained  authority  among  the  lower  orders,  and  ex- 
ercised an  influence  which  they  would  never  have  possessed 
had  peace  continued,  and  matters  remained  as  they  were  in 
the  early  days  of  Pericles. 

The  first  act  of  brutal  revenge  on  the  part  of  Cleon  was  to 
propose  the  massacre  of  all  the  able-bodied  men  in  Mitylene,  the 
capital  of  Lesbos,  and  that  all  the  women  and  children  should 
be  sold  as  slaves ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  project 
was  prevented.  A  thousand  prisoners  sent  from  Mitylene 
were,  at  his  instigation,  put  to  death  at  Athens.  In  Corcyra, 
the  people  rose  against  the  nobles,  and  indulged  themselves 
in  a  week's  indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  rich,  wealthy,  and 
powerful,  in  revenge  for  the  death  of  one  of  their  leaders,  and 
to  satisfy  their  passions  against  the  oligarchists,  who  disliked 
the  Athenian  alliance,  and  had  summoned  the  Spartans  to 
that  aid. 

The  events  which  have  been  already  narrated  were  the 
principal  in  the  first  five  years  of  this  fierce  and  furious  war. 
The  sixth  was  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  successful  opera- 
tions of  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes  against  ^ 
the  allies  in  Acamania;  and  the  seventh  by  the  RQ 
aent  of  an  Athenian  settlement  and  for- 


i  on  the  promontory  of  Pylos,  now  known  as  the  Cape  of 
Nsvaxino,  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  opposite  to 
which  was  the  island  of  Sphacteria.    The  Spartans  ^ 
occupied  the  island,  and  endeavoured  to  destroy  the 
fort  as  soon  as  they  heard  of  the  bold  step  that  had 
been  taken  by  Demosthenes ;  but  the  allies  were  totally  de- 
feated by  the  Athenian  triremes  in  a  great  sea  fight,  which 
took  place  in  the  bay  of  Pylos,  and  the  island  was  carried 
before  the  close  of  the  year,  and  the  surviving  soldiers  of  the 
8partan  garrison  taken  prisoners.   In  the  eighth  year  the  Athc- 
 1  took  Cythera,  the  large  island  which  lies  off  the  south- 
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eastern  peninsula  of  Laconia,  but  were  defeated  in  Boeotia  in 
the  battle  of  Delium,  while  their  colony  of  Amphipolis  on  the 
Thracian  river  Strymon  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Spar- ' 
424   ^n  Senera^  Brasidas.    In  speaking  of  the  Spartans 
™*   it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  after  the  capture  of 
B,a    Sphacteria,  the  Helots,  who  had  rendered  important 
services  during  the  war,  were  rewarded  by  the  emancipation 
of  about  2000  of  their  number.    Not  one  of  them,  however, 
lived  to  enjoy  their  recovered  freedom.    The  new  freedmen 
vanished  from  among  their  fellows,  and  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  were  disposed  of  by  the  action  of  the  Crypteia. 
In  the  ninth  year  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth  was  concluded 
jaa    about  the  beginning  of  spring  between  the  chief 
~T    belligerents,  but  this  did  not  culminate  in  a  general 
B*  *    peace,  as  was  hoped,  owing  to  the  clamour  that  was 
kept  up  at  Athens  by  Cleon  and  his  admirers  for  a  continu- 
ance of  the  war.   An  expedition  was  accordingly  sent  in  the 
tenth  year  under  the  leather-seller  to  re-capture  Amphipolis, 
422        Cleon  ran  away  as  soon  as  the  enemy  appeared 
*™   on  the  walls  and  prepared  for  a  sally,  and  was  cut 
*    down  in  full  flight.    Brasidas,  the  Spartan  general, 
fell  in  the  pursuit.    The  peace  parties  in  Sparta  and  Athens 
now  renewed  their  efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  all  places  taken  by  one  party  or  the  other 
during  its  continuance  should  be  restored,  and  that  all  pri- 
soners should  be  released.    This  arrangement,  however,  was 
not  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Platea,  Amphipolis,  Pyloa,  and 
some  other  towns ;  and  as  the  people  of  Corinth,  Elia,  Boeotia, 
and  Megaris  considered  that  their  interests  had  not  been 
sufficiently  consulted,  they  withdrew  from  the  allfonfift  with 
Sparta,  and  proposed  a  new  Peloponnesian  confederacy  under 
Ajgcs.    The  new  league  was  joined  by  Corinth,  EKa,  and 
Mantinea,  and  the  colonies  of  Chalcidice,  but  the  states  of 
Megaris  and  Bocotia  refused  to  enter  it.    From  the  period  for 
which  the  peace  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  concluded  it 
was  called  the  Fifty  Years'  Truce. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Attempted  separation  of  (  War  between  Corinth 
Samoa  from  Athens :  j  and  Corcyra  respect- 
subjugation  of  the  ing  the  colony  of  Epi- 
"land  b.c.  440  »     damnnt  m,a  4S& 
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Ath- 

«s»  aae  Qoreyim :  Co- 
rinth attack*  Chalci- 

die*    b.c.  433 

Meeting  of  states  at 
8ps*t*  to  take  mea- 
mtm  against  Athena  „  432 
Captor*  of  Plata*  at- 
tmpttd  by  Thebans : 
oilwamfc  of  Pelopon- 

assfaaWar   „  431 

Inraaioa  of  Attica  by 
tfcs  Spartans :  Athena 
"  "of 

431 


of  At- 
tio» :  tike  plague  in 


r  of  Potidea  to 
the  Atheniana :  death 
of  Fartalu  i  aiege  of 


of  Plate*  to 


430 


429 


Spartans  and  The- 
bant:  revolt  of  Mi- 
tylene  from  Athens 
and  its  subjugation : 
massacre  at  Corcyra  b.0.  428> 

Athenian  garrison  esta- 
blished at  Pylos  in 
Messenia    425- 

Athens  takes  Cythera, 
but  her  troops  are  de- 
feated at  Delium,  and 
Braaidas  takes  Am- 
phipolis   „  424 

Conclusion  of  a  year's 
truce  between  Athens 
and  Sparta    „  423- 

Abortive  attempt  of 
Cleon  to  recover  Am- 
phipolis :  death  of 
Cleon  and  Brasidas...  „  42* 

The  Fifty  Years'  Truce 
negotiated  by  Athe- 
nian statesman  Nicias  „  421 


3.  ALCIBIADES. — SECOND  STAGS  OF  PELOPONNE8IAN  WAIL — 
PROCEEDINGS  IN  8ICILT. 

Ia  the  three  years  that  elapsed  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  trace  and  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  Alcibiades  acted  a 
part  on  the  political  stage.  He  was  the  son  of 
i  who  claimed  to  hie  a  descendant  of  iEacus,  and  the 
1  the  nephew  of  Pericles.  He  was  remarkably  hand- 
,  richer  than  most  of  the  Athenian  nobles,  learned,  elo- 
,  indefatigable,  magnificent,  affable,  and  courteous ;  but 
i  he  acted  without  restraint,  he  was  indolent,  luxurious, 
,  intemperate,  and  irreligious.  In  fine,  he  surpassed 
all  Me  fallow-citizens  in  his  vices,  as  well  as  in  his  good  quali- 
ties. When  the  Spartans  sent  ambassadors  to  Athens,  to 
seek  the  restoration  of  Pylos,  and  to  treat  respecting  other 
matter*,  these  ministers  applied  to  Nicias,  who  in- 
trodoosd  them  into  the  senate,  where  they  declared 
that  they  were  Tested  with  full  power  to  adjust  all 
differences.  When  they  retired  from  the  senate,  Alcibiades 
invited  them  to  his  house,  and,  expostulating  with  them  on 
their  attaching  themselves  to  Nicias,  advised  them  to  deny 
in  the  general  assembly  of  the  people  that  they  were  vested 
with  full  powers,  lest  the  Athenians  should  be  induced  to- 
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extort  unreasonable  compliances.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  ambassadors  came  into  the  forum,  Alcibiades  asked 
them  whether  they  had  full  powers ;  and  on  their  answering 
in  the  negative,  "  You  see,  my  countrymen,"  said  he,  "  what 
credit  is  due  to  these  Lacedaemonians,  who  deny  to  you  to-day 
what  they  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  senate  yesterday  1"  Upon 
which  the  people  refused  to  hear  the  Lacedaemonians,  and 
dismissed  them.  Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Argos,  and  the  other  confederate  states  of  the  recently-formed 
Peloponnesian  League. 

The  proceedings  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  this  period  throw 
a  curious  light  on  the  manner  in  which  truces  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks.    As  long  as  the  contracting  parties  to  a  peace 
for  any  definite  time  did  not  come  into  open  collision,  it  seems 
that  either  was  at  liberty  to  assist  its  allies  against  whom  the 
other  might  be  at  war.    Thus,  when  Sparta  invaded  Argos, 
the  Athenians  came  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  other 
states  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  allied  troops  suf- 
'    fered  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  but  the  truce 
between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  considered  to  be  in  exis- 
tence. Argos,  however,  was  like  a  house  divided  against  itself, 
and  unfit  to  take  the  lead  in  any  league.    Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  the  Argives  declared  in  favour  of  Sparta, 
abolished  the  democratic,  and  established  an  oligarchical 
form  of  government.    But  growing  weary  of  the  latter,  they 

41 »    expelled  the  Spartans,  banishad  the  oligarohists, 

*  and  recalled  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Alcibiades 
to  support  the  democracy,  and  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  those  who  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Melos  were  punished  cruelly  for 
their  attachment  to  Sparta.  Being  of  Dorian  extraction, 
they  naturally  entertained  a  good  feeling  towards  Sparta,  and 
were  ultimately  led  to  withdraw  from  their  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  island  was  reduced  after  a  rigid  blockade  of  several 

months,  during  which  the  truce  operated  against 

*  the  Spartans  sending  aid  to  the  inhabitants,  because 
'    Melos  had  long  been  regarded  as  subject  to  Athens. 

In  tho  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  and 
4  -  e    Lacedaemonians  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  warfare. 
410         Athenians  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
,C*    inhabitants  of  Egcsta,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
jwith  the  Syracusans.    The  inhabitants  of  Syracuse  were 
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Dorian  in  desoent,  and  the  Athenians  were  led  to  assist  the 
Egestans  on  the  representation  that,  if  the  Dorian  race  got 
the  upper  hand  in  Sicily,  they  would  he  sure  to  aid  their 
blood  relations  at  home  against  Athens.  Nicias  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  this  expedition,  and  Alcihiades  and 
Lamachus  were  his  colleagues.  But  while  the  necessary  pre- 
parations were  making,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury,  used  as 
marks  for  boundaries  of  districts,  &c,  milestones,  and  many 
other  purposes,  were  defaced  in  one  night.  Suspicion  fell  on 
Alcihiades,  and,  although  he  was  allowed  to  sail  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  had  offered  to  take  his  trial  before  leaving,  to 
dear  himself  from  this  and  other  imputations  which  had  been 
cast  on  his  character,  his  colleagues,  after  they  arrived  in 
Sicily,  were  ordered  to  send  him  to  Athens  under  a  strong 
guard.  Alcihiades,  however,  escaped  to  Lacedaemon  ;  and  by 
conforming  to  the  Spartan  manners,  and  divulging  the  plans  of 
the  Athenians,  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lacedae- 


The  next  year  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 
hiades, seized  and  fortified  Decelea,  which  was 
situated  on  Mount  Parnes,  at  an  equal  distance  ^* 
from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  Boeotia,  and 
formed  a  post  whence  the  Spartans  could  descend  on  Attica 
at  pleasure.    During  the  year  the  Spartans  also  sent  a  few 
ships  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  which  was  blockaded  by 
the  Athenians.    Gylippus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, landed  at  Himera,  and  having  thrown  himself  with 
a  lew  thousand  men  that  he  raised  in  Sicily  into  Syracuse, 
called  on  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  siege.    On  their  refusal 
he  attacked  them  with  vigour,  defeated  their  fleet,  broke  up 
the  blockade,  and  obliged  Nicias  to  send  home  for  more  ships 
and  fresh  troops. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  the  Spartans  openly 
brake  the  truce  which  had  been  so  frequently  vio-     ^  -  « 
lated,  and  subjected  Attica  to  a  fresh  invasion,  and    *  * 
the  city  of  Athens  being  invested  by  land,  the 
citizens  were  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience.  Not- 
withstanding this,  a  fresh  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
Syracuse  under  Demosthenes.    He  found  Nicias  and  the 
troops  and  fleet  under  him  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  their  camp 
closely  invested  by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies.   The  re- 
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extort  unreasonable  compliances.  On  the  following  day, 
when  the  ambassadors  came  into  the  forum,  A  lri  Marias  asked 
them  whether  they  had  full  powers ;  and  on  their  answering 
in  the  negative,  "  You  see,  my  countrymen,"  said  he,  "  what 
credit  is  due  to  these  Lacedaemonians,  who  deny  to  you  to-day 
what  they  solemnly  affirmed  to  the  senate  yesterday  I"  Upon 
which  the  people  refused  to  hear  the  Lacedemonians,  and 
dismissed  them.  Shortly  after,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with 
Argos,  and  the  other  confederate  states  of  the  recently-formed 
Peloponnesian  League. 

Tho  proceedings  of  the  states  of  Greece  at  this  period  throw 
a  curious  light  on  the  manner  in  which  truces  were  regarded 
by  the  Greeks.  As  long  as  the  contracting  parties  to  a  peace 
for  any  definite  time  did  not  come  into  open  collision,  it  seems 
that  either  was  at  liberty  to  assist  its  allies  against  whom  the 
other  might  be  at  war.  Thus,  when  Sparta  invaded  Argos, 
m  -  g   the  Athenians  came  to  its  aid,  as  well  as  the  other 

*  states  of  the  confederacy,  and  the  allied  troops  sof- 
'    fered  defeat  at  the  battle  of  Mantinea,  but  the  truce 

between  Athens  and  Sparta  was  still  considered  to  be  in  exis- 
tence. Argos,  however,  was  like  a  house  divided  against  itself 
and  unfit  to  take  the  lead  in  any  league.  Soon  after  the 
battle  of  Mantinea  the  Argives  declared  in  favour  of  Sparta, 
abolished  the  democratic,  and  established  an  oligarchical 
form  of  government.  But  growing  weary  of  the  latter,  they 
*yj    expelled  the  Spartans,  banishad  the  oligarohista, 

*  and  recalled  the  Athenians,  who  sent  Aleibiades 
to  support  the  democracy,  and  procure  the  banish- 
ment of  those  who  favoured  the  Lacedaemonians.  Many  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  island  of  Melos  were  punished  cruelly  for 
their  attachment  to  Sparta.  Being  of  Dorian  extraction, 
they  naturally  entertained  a  good  feeling  towards  Sparta,  end 
were  ultimately  led  to  withdraw  from  their  alliance  with 
Athens.  The  island  was  reduced  after  a  rigid  blockade  of  several 

months,  during  which  the  truce  operated  against 
fi  c     the  Spartans  sending  aid  to  the  inhabitants,  because 
Melos  had  long  been  regarded  as  subject  to  Athens. 
In  tho  seventeenth  year  of  the  war  the  Athenians  and 
Lacedaemonians  made  Sicily  the  scene  of  warfare. 
B      The  Athenians  sent  a  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Egesta,  who  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  Syrocusans.    The  inhabitants  of  Syracuse 
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Dorian  in  descent,  and  the  Athenians  were  led  to  assist  the 
Egestans  on  the  representation  that,  if  the  Dorian  race  got 
the  npper  hand  in  Sicily,  they  would  be  sure  to  aid  their 
Mood  relations  at  home  against  Athens.  Nicias  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  this  expedition,  and  Alcibiades  and 
Lamachus  were  his  colleagues.  But  while  the  necessary  pre- 
ptr^Mnn*  were  making,  all  the  statues  of  Mercury,  used  as 
milks  for  boundaries  of  districts,  &c,  milestones,  and  many 
other  purposes,  were  defaced  in  one  night.  Suspicion  fell  on 
AlfflMiMi^  and,  although  he  was  allowed  to  sail  with  the  ex- 
pedition, and  had  offered  to  take  his  trial  before  leaving,  to 
clear  himself  from  this  and  other  imputations  which  had  been 
east  on  his  character,  his  colleagues,  after  they  arrived  in 
8kQj9  were  ordered  to  send  him  to  Athens  under  a  strong 
guard.  Alcihiades,  however,  escaped  to  Lacedsemon  ;  and  by 
conforming  to  the  Spartan  manners,  and  divulging  the  plans  of 
As  AflM"M*nal  he  gained  the  confidence  of  the  Lacedae- 


The  next  year  the  Lacedaemonians,  by  the  advice  of  Alci- 
biadee,  seised  and  fortified  Decelea,  which  was 
1  on  Mount  Parnes,  at  an  equal  distance 


_  B.0 

from  Athens  and  the  frontiers  of  Bceotia,  and 
formed  a  post  whence  the  Spartans  could  descend  on  Attica 
at  pleasure.  During  the  year  the  Spartans  also  sent  a  few 
•hips  to  the  assistance  of  Syracuse,  which  was  blockaded  by 
tils  Athenians.  Gylippus,  who  was  in  command  of  the  ex- 
pedition, landed  at  Himera,  and  having  thrown  himself  with 
a  fow  thousand  men  that  he  raised  in  Sicily  into  Syracuse, 
eallsd  on  the  Athenians  to  raise  the  siege.  On  their  refusal 
he  attacked  them  with  vigour,  defeated  their  fleet,  broke  up 
the  Mff*¥*^^  end  obliged  Nicias  to  send  home  for  more  ships 
and  fresh  troops. 

In  the  nineteenth  year  of  the  war  the  Spartans  openly 
Inks  the  truce  which  had  been  so  frequently  via-  « 
letei,  and  subjected  Attica  to  a  fresh  invasion,  and  R^ 
the  city  of  Athens  being  invested  by  land,  the 
1*0—***  were  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience.  Not- 
withstanding this,  a  fresh  expedition  was  fitted  out  against 
8yracu§e  under  Demosthenes.    He  found  Nicias  and  the 
troops  and  fleet  under  him  reduced  to  the  greatest  straits, 
having  been  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  their  camp 
closely  invested  by  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies.   The  re- 


The  ten  admirals  gain***  »  e* —  ... 
admiral,  Callicratidas,  who  had  supersed 
island  group  of  Arginusae,  near  Lesboa 
seventy-seven  ships,  while  twenty-five 
remes  were  destroyed,  and  m< 
*™    contained.    Theramenes,  one 
accused  his  colleagues  of  havi 
save  the  dying,  or  pay  the  last  rites  to  ti 
admirals,  therefore,  were  tried,  condemn 
this  crime. 

Immediately  after  this  reverse,  the 
Lysander  in  his  command,  and  this  exp< 
ing  the  Athenian  fleet,  directed  his  com 
and  took  Lampsacus.    The  A1 
soon  after,  and  Lysander,  awa 
attacked  them,  and  gained  a 
the  most  complete  victories  recorded  in 
180  vessels,  not  a  score  remained  to  1 
disaster  to  Athens,  and  all  the  prisoner! 
the  wrecks  were  put  to  death.  Lysandi 
cities  which  had  been  under  the  Athenian 
Athens  by  sea,  whilst  Agis  besieged  i 
months  the  Athenians  defended  them* 
tion,  without  even  demanding  a  peace, 
pressed  by  famine,  they  were  obliged 
ing  severe  conditions :  namely,  that  t 
fortifications  of  the  Piraeus  should  be 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABY. 


RsvofttfChios.  8parU 
oUmm  support  from 
the  Fenian  Satraps  of 
Au  Minor    b.c.412 

Alcibiades  leaves  Sparta, 
and  makus  overtures 
for  retarn  to  Athens  „  412 

staretatfett  at  Athens. 
GoTsffnment  of  the 
"Four Hundred"  ...   „  411 

"Counter  revolution.  Re- 
call of  Aktbiades         „  410 

•fllpsYMssi  under  Minda- 
rua,  and  Persians  un- 
der Fharnabasus,  de- 
bated by  Alcibiades 
aiPsftieiia   „  410 


Athenians  defeated  by 
Lysander  off  Notinm. 
Banishment  of  Alci- 
biades  B.C.  407 

Defeat  of  Spartan  fleet 
off  Arginusfls   „  406 

Capture  of  Lampsacns 
by  Lysander,  and  de- 
feat of  Athenian  fleet 
in  the  naval  battle  of 
iEgospotami   „  405 

Siege  of  Athens  by  Ly- 
sander and  Agis :  its 
surrender,  and  end 
of  the  Peloponnesian 
war   „  404 


THIRTY  TTRANT8. — SOCRATES. — THB  CORINTHIAN 
WAR. — PEACE  OF  ANT ALC IDAS. 

As  soon  as  Lysander  had  demolished  the  Long  Walls  and 
the  fortifications  of  the  Piraeus,  he  withdrew  to  Sparta,  leav- 
ing a  garrison  in  the  Acropolis.  Before  he  quitted  the  city 
he  lent  his  aid  to  the  oligarchical  party,  and  the  exiles  of  this 
faction  who  had  returned  from  banishment,  in  fashioning  a 
government  after  their  own  heart ;  and  these  men  constituted 
a  council  of  thirty,  who  are  designated  in  history 
under  the  title  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  Instead  of  ^ 
making  laws,  they  governed  without  them,  appointed 
a  eanate  and  magistrates  at  their  will,  and  kept  the  Athenians 
in  ewe  by  the  Spartan  garrison.  At  the  head  of  the  Thirty 
were  Critias  and  Theramenes,  men  who  had  but  recently  re- 
turned tram  exile,  and  who  were  perhaps  the  most  able,  but 
the  moat  unscrupulous  politicians  in  Athens.  The  former  was 
cmbttioos  end  cruel  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  latter  was  of  a 
rmVder  disposition,  and  averse  to  sanguinary  measures.  The- 
ramesee  endeavoured  to  oppose  the  cruelties  of  the  tyrants ; 
end  Critias,  therefore,  accusing  him  as  a  betrayer  of  the 
puhhe  cause,  he  was  hurried  to  the  place  of  execution,  and 
impelled  to  drink  hemlock. 

The  death  of  Theramenes  removed  the  last  curb  to  the 
ferocity  of  the  Thirty,  whose  cruelty  obliged  great  numbers  to 
flee  from  Athens.  Thrasybulus  collected  a  few  of  these  unfortu- 
nate fugitives  at  Thebes,  who  were  resolved  to  encounter  every 
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danger  rather  than  live  thus  exiled  from  their  native  country. 
By  file  aid  of  the  Boeotians,  who,  as  it  has  been  aid,  had  become 
disaffected  towards  Sparta,  he  first  secured  the  citadel  of  Phyle, 
on  Mount  Parnes,  in  Attica,  and  then  made  himself  master  of 
the  Piraeus  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Critias  and  the  Spartan  gar- 
rison of  the  Acropolis  to  prevent  him.  Critias  fell  in  another 
attempt  to  dislodge  him  from  the  Piraeus,  and  a  third  party 
in  the  city,  who  were  averse  to  democracy,  but  not  disposed* 
to  sanction  any  extreme  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  nobles, 
exhibited  the  tyranny  of  the  Thirty  in  such  odious  colours, 
that  the  people  expelled  them,  and  confided  the  government 
to  a  new  council  of  Ten.  The  deposed  tyrants  fled  to  Elensis, 
and  sent  thence  to  the  Spartans,  asking  them  to  effect  their 
restoration.  The  Ten  also  appealed  to  the  Spartans,  to  send 
troops  to  restore  order  in  the  city.  A  body  of  men,  and  a 
numerous  fleet,  were  accordingly  sent  to  Athens  under  the 
Eurysthenid  king,  Pausanias,  who  defeated  Thrasybnlna.  His 
defeat,  however,  did  not  weaken  his  influence  among  his  sap- 
porters,  and  he  was  mainly  instrumental  in  concluding  a 
peace  with  the  Spartans,  which  provided  for  the  recall  of  the 
garrison  left  in  Athens,  the  restoration  of  the  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  an  act  of  general  amnesty.  The  tyrants, 
during  their  short  reign  of  about  eight  months,  had  pot  to 
death  fourteen  hundred  citizens,  and  driven  into  banishment 
five  thousand.  It  is  also  supposed  that  they  had  a  considera- 
ble share  in  procuring  the  assassination  of  Alcibiades. 

The  year  of  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  end  the 
restoration  of  the  democratic  form  of  government,  was  alar 
memorable  for  the  introduction  of  the  Ionic  alphabet,  in  whicJ 
all  the  Greek  works  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  written 
for  public  purposes  as  well  as  private  use. 

The  long  wars  had  rendered  the  Greeks  restless,  end  un; 

for  the  arts  and  toils  of  peace.    Sparta  turned  ) 
R0    arms  against  Elis,  and  a  large  body  of  Atheni 

and  Greeks  from  all  parts  of  Greece,  marched  1 
Cyrus,  the  Persian,  when  ho  attempted  to  drive  hie  brat 
Artaxerxes,  from  the  throne.    Cyrus  fell  at  Cunaxa. 
4.0(1   rota™  °f  his  Greek  auxiliaries,  known  in  hi 

as  the  "  Ketreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,"  has 

well  told  by  the  historian  Xenophon,  one  < 
leaders  of  the  Greek  mercenaries  in  the  pay  of  Cyiu 
who  was  chiefly  instrumental  in  bringing  them  safely  ) 
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Soon  after  the  popular  form  of  government  was  re-esta- 
blished in  Athena,  Socrates,  the  master  and  the  oqq 
friend  of  Alcibiades,  was  condemned  and  put  to 
death.  Brave  in  war,  of  a  mild  and  easy  conversa-  RC* 
tion,  and  equally  esteemed  for  wisdom  and  integrity,  he  could 
not  bat  displease  the  Thirty ;  who  first  endeavoured  to  render 
bis  inannent  and  his  doctrine  suspected :  they  then  attempted 
to  disgrace  him  by  forcing  him  to  concur  in  their  tyranny,  or 
be  guilty  of  an  act  of  disobedience.  Every  kind  of  persecu- 
tion was  practised  against  him.  In  the  theatre  he  was  de- 
cried and  vilified;  and  Aristophanes,  the  great  comic  poet 
and  dramatist  of  Athens,  who  had  done  good  service  by  his 
ridicule  of  Cleon  and  the  demagogues,  introduced  him  on  the 
stage,  teaching  sophisms  by  which  a  bad  cause  might  be  ren- 
dered good,  preaching  new  gods,  and  ridiculing  whatever  was 
held  sacred.  At  length  he  was  formally  accused  of  not  ac- 
knowledging the  gods  of  Greece,  and,  though  he  pleaded  his 
cause  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  he  was  condemned  to  suffer 
death  by  drinking  hemlock.  He  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy  when  he  died. 

The  reign — if  it  may  be  called  reign — of  the  Froclid  king, 
Agis  IL,  which  was  brought  to  a  close  in  399  b.o.,  had  been 
a  glorious  period  for  Sparta.  Just  at  this  period  a  struggle 
was  commencing  between  Persia  and  Sparta,  who,  after  the 
fill  of  Athens,  had  assumed  the  protectorate  of  the  Greek 
cities  en  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  participation  of  the 
Greeks  in  the  expedition  of  Cyrus,  caused  the  Persian  king, 
Axtaxerxes,  to  renew  his  attacks  on  Ionia,  and  the  Spartan 
troops  which  had  been  sent  to  their  assistance  under  Deocyl- 
lidas  had  gained  some  marked  successes  over  the  satraps 
Pharnsbaxus  and  Tissaphernes.  On  the  death  of  Agis,  Ly- 
ssnder  assisted  in  placing  on  the  throne  Agis  II.,  the  younger 
son  of  the  deceased  king,  instead  of  Leotychides,  the  elder, 
who  was  supposed  to  have  been  illegitimate.  This  prince, 
though  ambitious  and  brave,  was  mild  and  amiable,  and  com- 
bined valour  with  goodness;  and  his  patriotism  was  such 
that  he  preferred  the  interests  of  his  country  to  his  own  per- 
sonal safety  and  tranquillity. 

Conon,  who  had  not  ventured  to  return  to  Athens  after  the 
disastrous  battle  of  iEgospotami,  was  entrusted  by  the  satrap 
Pharaabazus  with  the  command  of  a  large  fleet,  which  he 
had  raised  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  tho  Asiatic 
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Greeks;  and  on  this,  Lysander  persuaded  Agesilaus  IL  to 
oqi*    take  the  command  of  the  Spartan  troops  in  Asia 
Minor.    He  failed  at  first  in  an  attack  on  the 
B,c*    Phrygian  city  Dascylium,  the  seat  of  Fharnabazus* 
government,  but  in  the  following  year  carried  everything 
before  him  in  Lydia,  and  was  about  to  attack  Sardis,  when 
the  successor  of  Tissaphernes,  who  had  recently  died,  induced 
him  to  agree  to  a  short  truce.    He  spent  the  winter  in  pre- 
paring for  a  renewal  of  the  war,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
commencing  operations  in  the  ensuing  spring,  when  the  out- 
break of  the  Corinthian  war  obliged  him  to  return  home. 

It  happened  that  a  quarrel  had  occurred  between  the  Pho- 
cians  and  the  Locrians  of  Opus,  in  which  the  Thebans  had 
lent  assistance  to  the  former.  The  Locrians  sought  aid  at 
Sparta,  and  the  Spartans,  under  Lysander,  invaded  Bosotia. 
The  war  soon  assumed  formidable  proportions,  for,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  victory  obtained  over  the  Spartans,  before  the 
town  of  Haliartus,  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos,  Acarnania,  and 
many  other  states  and  Greek  colonies,  who  had  a  grudge 
qqa  against  Sparta,  sided  with  Thebes,  and  flew  to  arms. 
oM  gpartan^  under  the  Eurysthenid  king,  Pau- 

*  aanias,  marched  against  the  allies,  and  defeated 
them  before  Corinth,  which  was  selected  as  the  place  of 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  states.  At  this  time 
Agesilaus  was  on  his  way  home,  through  Thrace  and  Mace- 
donia. The  allies  prepared  to  dispute  his  march  southward, 
and  met  him  at  Coronea.  A  hard-fought  battle  took  place, 
in  which  Agesilaus  gained  the  advantage,  for  he  can  scarcely 
be  said  to  have  gained  a  decisive  victory.  The  aneceans  of 
the  Spartans  at  Corinth  and  Coronea  were  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  utter  defeat  of  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet  under 
Pisander,  the  brother-in-law  of  Agesilaus,  by  the  combined 
Greek  and  Persian  fleet,  commanded  by  the  Athenian  admiral 
Conon.  This  battle  took  place  off  Cnidus,  in  Caria,  about  a 
fortnight  before  the  engagement  at  Coronea,  and  was  followed 
by  the  attack  and  capture  of  most  of  the  cities  and  islands 
that  had  been  taken  by  Sparta  in  the  iEgean  Sea  and  Helles- 
pont, and  the  island  of  Cythera. 

The  brilliant  victory  gained  by  Conon  at  Cnidus  com- 
qqq    pletely  effaced  the  disaster  of  iEgospotami,  and  the 
Rc     Athenians  eagerly  welcomed  him  back  to  Athens. 
The  Gneco-Persian  fleet   was  stationed  at  the 
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southern  port  of  Corinth,  on  the  Saronic  Gulf,  and  Pharna- 
bazus  helped  the  Athenians  with  men  and  money  to  restore 
the  fortifications  of  the  city.  Thus  the  independence  which 
Athens  had  lost  at  the  close  of  the  Peloponnesian  wet,  was 
restored  by  the  instrumentality  of  Conon,  although  her 
supremacy  as  a  maritime  empire  was  never  again  raised  to  its 
former  condition.  The  struggle  between  the  Spartans  and 
the  allies  was  fought  out  at  Corinth,  whose  fortifications  pre- 
vented Agesilaus  and  his  troops  from  entering  Attica,  or 
Northern  Greece,  by  land.  As  was  frequently  the  case  in 
Greek  cities,  dissensions  arose  in  Corinth  between  ooo 
the  oligarchic  and  democratic  factions.  The  latter  ^ 
summoned  the  Argives  to  their  aid :  the  former 
appealed  to  the  Spartans.  An  encounter  ensued,  in  which 
the  Spartans  and  the  Corinthian  nobles  were  victorious,  and 
Agesilaus  in  the  following  year  took  Lechaeum,  the  northern 
port  of  Corinth,  and  dismantled  the  long  walls  which  con- 
nected it  with  the  city.  This  was  followed  by  the  091 
close  investment  of  Corinth  on  the  north  side,  but  ^ 
the  city  itself  and  tho  southern  port,  was  still  held 
by  the  allies.  A  sally  of  the  Corinthians  and  allies,  under 
the  command  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian,  made  in  the  course 
of  the  summer  against  some  heavy  armed  Spartan  troops, 
was  completely  successful.  They  were  defeated  with  great 
slaughter ;  and  Agesilaus  withdrew  his  army,  and  retired  to 
Sparta,  permitting  the  allies  to  re-occupy  all  the  positions 
that  he  had  taken  in  the  isthmus.  Agesilaus  subsequently 
retrieved  his  losses  in  some  measure  during  the  year  by  the 
conquest  of  Acarnania,  but  Spartan  pride  received  a  blow 
through  the  recent  reverse  at  Lechaeum,  from  which  it  took 
some  time  to  recover. 

The  Spartans  now  sought  to  refer  the  disputes  that  had  so 
long  existed  among  the  Greek  states  to  the  king  of  Persia  for 
decision,  and  a  Spartan,  Antalcidas  by  name,  was  sent  to 
Tiribems,  the  satrap  of  Lydia,  to  propose  the  abolition  of  all 
confederacies  among  them  for  the  future,  and  that  each  Grreek 
city  should  be  independent,  and  placed  under  a  government 
of  its  own  choice.  The  cities  and  dependencies  on  the  coast 
of  Asia  Minor  and  the  Asiatic  islands  they  proposed  to  give 
op  to  the  Persian  king.  Athens,  and  the  states  in  alliance 
with  her,  sent  Conon  to  Tiribazus,  to  declare  that  none  of 
them  would  submit  to  be  bound  by  the  proposals  of  Sparta, 
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and  Conon  was  treacherously  thrown  into  prison,  and  never 
returned  to  Athens.   Tiribazus  promised  to  try  to  gain  the 
qqq    consent  of  the  Persian  king  to  the  plans  of  Sparta, 
?V    but  was  superseded  in  his  satrapy  by  8truthas,  a 
Persian,  who  had  no  love  for  either  Athenians  or 
Spartans,  and  who  soon  defeated  the  Lacedaemonian  troops, 
stationed  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 

Soon  afterwards  the  war  between  Athens  and  Sparta  was 
resumed  at  sea.  A  Spartan  fleet,  fitted  out  under  the  com- 
mand of  Teleutias,  another  brother  of  Agesilaus,  .took  a 
small  Athenian  squadron  on  its  way  to  Cyprus  to  aid  Eva- 
goras  in  that  island  in  his  struggle  against  Persia,  and  landed 
in  Rhodes,  which  had  transferred  its  allegiance  from  Sparta 
to  Athens,  and  substituted  a  democratic  for  an  oligarchic 
form  of  government  shortly  before  the  battle  of  Cnidua.  On 
this  the  Athenians  sent  Thrasybulus  to  the  Hellespont^  and 
this  able  admiral  succeeded  in  restoring  the  authority  of 
Athens  in  the  Greek  colonies  on  its  coasts,  and  on  many  of 
the  Greek  islands.  He  was  killed  at  Aspendus  in  Pamphylia 
in  a  collision  between  his  troops  and  the  inhabitants,  when 
on  his  way  to  encounter  Teleutias,  in  Rhodes.  The  Spar- 
tans made  various  attempts  to  recover  their  supremacy 
in  the  Hellespont  and  Bosporus  for  some  time,  but  without 
success. 

Teleutias,  unable  to  reduce  the  democratic  party  in  Rhodes 
to  subjection,  through  want  of  money,  sailed  with  the  small 
squadron  under  his  command  to  iEgina,  which  had  recovered 
its  freedom  after  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  which  the 
Athenians  were  now  attacking.  His  period  of  offioe  having 
expired  just  as  he  reached  the  island,  he  was  obliged  to 
resign  the  command  to  his  successor,  Hierax,  who  returned 
to  Rhodes,  leaving  a  few  ships  before  Jigina,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Gorgopas,  who  was  enticed  on  shore,  and  killed  in 
a  skirmish  with  the  Athenians.  After  his  death  a  mutiny 
388  P*ace  on  k°ar<i  the  Lacedaemonian  fleet*  the 

B  c  sailors  being  discontented  on  account  of  not  re- 
ceiving the  arrears  of  pay  due  to  them,  bat  it  was 
soon  appeased  by  Teleutias,  who  was  sent  from  Sparta  to  take 
the  command.  As  action  is  always  the  best  thing  to  keep 
men  quiet  when  an  insubordinate  spirit  has  shown  itself  in 
them,  Teleutias  made  a  dash  at  the  Athenian  ships  in  the 
harbour  of  the  Piraeus,  and  as  the  sailors  were  unprepared  for 
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an  attack,  lie  disabled  a  great  many  of  them,  and  earned  off 
a  number  of  traders  and  coasters  as  prizes. 

Peace,  however,  was  once  more  to  be  renewed  in  a  short 
time,  owing  to  the  ultimate  success  of  the  negotiations  of 
Antalcidaa,  who  had  visited  the  Persian  court  himself,  in 
older  to  urge  upon  the  king  the  acceptance  of  his  proposals. 
By  the  contracting  parties  it  was  settled  that  all  the  mainland 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  Cyprus  and  Clazomenae, 
should  be  considered  Persian  territory,  that  all  the  Greek 
cities  should  be  free  and  self-governed;  but  that  Athens 
should  retain  Lemnos,  Imbros,  and  Scyroe.    The  Persian 
king  further  agreed,  in  conjunction  with  Sparta,  to  make  war 
on  any  state  that  refused  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  the 
treaty,  as  it  was  called,  and  which  was  henceforth  known  as 
the  M  Peace  of  Antalcidas."   Weakened  by  war,  and  destk 
tuta  of  resources,  the  Greek  states  had  no  other  course  open' 
to  theaq  but  to  signify  assent   Some  of  them,  and  om 
espeeialjy  Thebes,  sought  to  evade  compliance,  but 
were  obliged  to  bend  to  the  will  of  Sparta,  in 
order  to  avoid  attack  ;  and  thus  Greece,  disunited  and  split 
into  fragments,  lay  for  a  while  at  the  mercy  of  the  state, 
which,  by  foreign  intervention,  had  rendered  her  influence 
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6.  THE   OLYNTHIAN  WAR. — RENEWED  HOfl 

THEBES,  AND  ATHENS,  AND  SPARTA.  TI 

 THEBAN  SUPREMACY. — EPAMINONDAS. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponne 
the  smaller  colonies  in  the  peninsula  of  Ci 
transferred  to  Olynthus,  by  the  advice  < 
Olynthus,  by  this  ingress  of  population,  ha 
power  and  importance.    When  Amyntas  1 
to  leave  Macedonia  by  the  Ulyrians,  he 
oqo    Olynthians  to  take  possession  oi 
^     towns  that  he  could  no  longer  i 
federacy  was  formed  among  th 
head  of  which  was  placed  Olynthus.  It 
some  of  the  settlements  on  the  coast* 
Acanthus  and  Apollonia,  refused  to  joi 
Olynthus  determined  to  take  up  arms  to 
so.    As  Sparta  was  now  the  champioz 
pendence  and  self-government  among  tl 
cities,  which  were  provided  by  the  "  F 
qaq    the  settlements  threatened  by 
her  for  aid,  and  their  petition 
Amyntas,  who  was  now  reinsti 
and  who  was  anxious  to  regain  power  01 
had  previously  handed  over  to  Olynthus 
th*  cities  of  Chalcidice  and  Sparta,  whi 
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had  through  Bceotia,  and  halted  on  their  way  out- 

side Thebes.   At  this  time,  in  accordance  with  an  aqa 
old  custom,  the  Cadmea,  or  citadel  of  Thebes,  was  ™" 
held  by  the  Theban  women,  it  being  just  before  the  °* 
celebration  of  the  Thesmophoria,  and  the  Spartans  being  ad- 
mitted into  the  city  by  the  oligarchic  party,  seized  the  citadel, 
declared  that  the  city  was  vanquished,  and  obliged  the  The- 
bes*, as  a  conquered  people,  to  add  a  contingent  to  the  force 
that  was  inarching  against  Olynthus.    The  city  was  retained 
by  Sputa  under  the  administration  of  the  ohgarchists  until 
the  close  of  the  Olynthian  war,  and  this  not  only  renewed 
the  bitter  feeling  of  hatred  towards  Sparta  that  was  aroused, 
in  Thebes  by  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas,  but  added  to  the  dis- 
like and  animosity  with  which  she  was  regarded  by  Athens 
and  other  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

At  this  time  Epaminondas,  who  afterwards  achieved  the 
liberty  of  Thebes,  and  rendered  her  supreme  throughout 
Greece,  had  shown  no  signs  of  his  great  capacity  as  a  general 
and  statesman.    Wise,  just,  and  unwilling  to  stain  his  hands 
In  bloody  even  to  give  freedom  to  his  city,  he  refused  to  join 
in  the  conspiracy  which  was  formed  by  his  friend  Pelopidas, 
than  in  exile  at  Athens,  for  its  deliverance.    The  plot,  how- 
ever, was  carried  out,  and  Pelopidas  and  six  companions 
having  returned  in  disguise  from  Athens,  murdered  the  pole- 
maseha  of  Thebes  at  a  banquet  given  in  the  house  of  one  of 
the  conspirators,  and  summoned  the  Thebans  to  rise  ^70 
in  satf  doffinrn    Epaminondas  was  placed  at  the  * 
head  of  the  restored  democracy,  and  the  Spartan 
garrison  were  compelled  to  surrender.    No  sooner  was  the 
fiat  blow  struck  at  Sparta,  than  a  restless  desire  ran  through 
Greece  to  follow  it  up,  and  a  confederation  was  formed,  of 
which  Athens,  most  of  the  Boeotian  cities,  and  many  other 
Greek  towns,  became  members,  a  common  fund  being  levied 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  League.    Everything  ~g 
was  dons  to  perfect  the  defences  of  Thebes,  and  a 
body  of  300  men,  called  the  Sacred  Band,  was    B  0* 
fanned  by  Pelopidas  for  the  defence  of  the  Theban  citadel 
The  provisions  of  the  Peace  of  Antalcidas  were  blown  to  the 
winds,  and  a  policy  of  union  and  mutual  dependence  and 
support  was  once  more  substituted  for  one  of  isolation,  inde- 
pendence, and  self-government 
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The  Spartans  were  not  slow  in  responding  to  Into  challenge  t 
q-g    they  invaded  Boeotia  and  plundered  the  country  in 
**■ "    all  directions,  the Thebans  being  unable  to  oome  np 
B*°*     with  them  and  force  them  to  give  battle.   The  same 
thing  happened  again  in  the  following  year,  but  at  last  the 
g-g    Thebans  defeated  the  Spartan  Cleombrotua,  who  had 
succeeded  Agesilaus  in  the  command,  the  king  being 
seriously  wounded,  near  Mount  Cithaaron.    It  was 
now  determined  to  send  a  Spartan  fleet  to  lay  waste  the 
north-east  coast  of  Boeotia,  but  it  was  totally  defeated  and 
destroyed  by  the  Athenians  off  Naxos.    The  advantages  thus 
gained  by  Thebes  and  Athens  were  followed  by  the  adhesion 
a--    of  Cephaloma,  Corcyra,  and  Acarnania.  to  the  Thebaa 
"       League,  and  by  the  exertions  of  Pelopidaa,  the  B<BOr 
B*c*    tian  cities  that  had  held  aloof  from  it  on  its  first  in- 
stitution were  gradually  brought  into  it,  and  all  weis  sow 
gathered  into  the  confederacy  except  Orchomenua.  . 

Dissensions,  however,  soon  arose  between  Thebes  end 
Athens,  from  various  causes,  and  a  treaty  had  already  been 
concluded  between  Athens  and  Sparta  for  the  renewal  of 
peace,  when  it  was  rendered  null  and  void  by  the  restoration, 
of  some  exiles  to  Zacynthus  by  Timotheua,  the  A*.h«nm»y 
miral,  in  the  Ionian  Sea,  contrary  to  the  stipulations  of 
Sparta.    As  Athens  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  removed,  the 
Spartans  attacked  Corcyra,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
070    purpose  by  the  opportune  arrival  of  an  Athenian 
fleet.    Once  more  Sparta  sought  the  good  offices  of 
Persia  to  enforce  the  terms  of  the  treaty  .of  Afe> 
talcidas,  but  could  obtain  no  more  than  a  general  order  lor 
the  Greek  states  to  adhere  to  its  provisions.    Soon  after,  the 
~2    disposition  shown  by  Plateea  to  renew  the  old  Athe» 
nian  alliance,  provoked  an  attack  from  Thebes,  end 
B*c*    the  town  was  destroyed,  its  territory  added  to 
Thebes,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Athene. 
The  Athenians  themselves  now  made  overtures  to 
™-     for  peace,  and  the  representatives  of  the  state 
*       cipally  interested  sent  envoys  to  Sparta  to  1 
BaCa    the  question,  Callias  being  the  chief  among 
sent  from  Athens,  and  Epaminondas  the  principal  of  the 
Thebans. 

The  terms  of  the  treaty  called  the  Treaty  of  Calliee  were 
the  independence  and  self-government  of  every  city,  each  to 
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possess  the  privilege  of  attaching  itself  to  either  Athens  or 
Sparta  at  pleasure;  and  the  withdrawal  of  the  Spartan  garrisons 
from  alt  the  cities  that  they  had  occupied.  As  this  rendered 
Athene  and  Sparta  supreme  in  Greece,  and  deprived  Thebes 
of  her  aeeendancy  over  the  Boeotian  cities,  Epaminondas  re- 
feaed  to  agree  to  it,  and  orders  were  sent  from  Sparta  to 
Qeomteotos,  then  with  his  troops  in  Phocis,  to  invade  Bcsotia 
wrthoat  delay.  Epaminondas,  who  had  hurried  homewards 
from  Sparta  to  make  arrangements  for  the  defence  of  his 
ootmtry,  attacked  him  on  the  plain  of  Leuctra,  and  by  his 
skilful  tactics  won  a  signal  victory.  Cleombrotus,  and  most 
of  the  Spartans  who  were  with  him,  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
When  the  news  of  this  discomfiture  reached  Sparta,  the 
Ephors  were  superintending  the  gymnastic  solemnities,  and, 
being  unwilling  to  interrupt  or  adjourn  the  festival,  sent  in- 
flwSMlinn  to  the  relatives  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the  battle: 
On  this  occasion,  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spartans  shone  forth 
in  all  its  lustre.  The  fathers,  mothers,  and  relatives  of  those 
who  had  been  slain,  mutually  embraced  and  congratulated 
each  other ;  while  the  friends  of  those  who  had  escaped  from 
the  battle  hid  themselves  among  the  women,or  appeared  in  tat- 
tered clothes,  with  their  arms  folded,  and  their  eyes  fixed  on 
the  ground.  They  who  had  fled  from  the  engagement  should 
sm  bean  degraded  from  their  honours,  condemned  to  appear 
m  garments  of  different  colours,  and  with  their  beards  half 
ahevei,  and  without  resistance  suffer  anyone  to  beat  them. 
As  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  however,  might  have  been 
atlourtul  with  danger,  Ageailaus  said,  "  Let  the  laws  sleep  for 
this  day,  and  resume  their  authority  to-morrow,"  by  which 
insane  he  preserved  to  the  state  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
entire,  as  well  as  the  obnoxious  persons  from  infamy. 

The  first  care  of  Epaminondas  after  the  victory  of  Leuctra, 
was  to  take  measures  for  the  proper  organization  of  the  Boeo- 
tian confederacy,  and  to  seek  fresh  alliances  among  the  other 
states  of  Greece.    He  then  turned  his  attention  to  the  humili- 
ation of  Sparta,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ar-  ^aa 
gives,  Eleans,  and  Arcadians,  entered  Laconia  and 
kid  waste  a  great  part  of  the  country.   The  ap- 
pearance of  Epaminondas  on  Lacedaemonian  soil  was  followed 
by  a  revolt  of  the  Helots,  and  the  Theban  general  took  advan- 
tage of  this  to  restore  Messeniato  her  original  position  among 
the  states  of  Greece,  as  an  independent  power.  He  also  brought 
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the  Arcadian  towns  into  a  federal  union,  under  a  new  cityr 
otta    which  he  founded  and  named  Megalopolis.    In  the 
******    following  year  Epaminondaa  again  led  an  army 
B°°*    into  the  Peloponnesus,  but  the  campaign  was  not  at- 
tended with  any  decisive  result    On  his  third,  expedition 
thither  to  lend  assistance  to  the  democratic  party  in  Achaia, 
he  contrived  by  his  diplomatic  skill  to  bring  all  the  cities  of 
the  Achsean  League  into  alliance  with  the  Xhehan  con- 
federacy (366  B.C.). 

In  the  meantime,  considerable  confusion  had  been  caused 
in  Thes8aly  by  the  attempt  of  Alexander  the  tyrant  of  Pher» 
to  make  himself  master  of  the  whole  country.  Pelopidas  was 
sent  to  the  assistance  of  the  Thessalians,  and  soon  defeated 
Alexander.  From  Thessaly  Pelopidas  was  called  into  Mace- 
donia, to  settle  a  quarrel  between  the  king,  Alexander,  and 
his  brother  Ptolemy.  His  mediation  proved  of  little  effect* 
for  in  368  b.o.  Alexander  IL  was  murdered  by  Ptolemy,  and 
Pelopidas  again  entered  the  country,  when  it  was  arranged  that 
Ptolemy  should  hold  the  throne  in  trust  for  Perdiccas,  a 
younger  brother  of  Alexander,  and  a  legitimate  son  of  Amyn- 
tas  II.,  which  Ptolemy  was  not.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  Pelopidas  was  treacherously  surprised  in  Thessaly  by 
Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  only  released  on  the  arrival  of 
Epaminondas  with  troops,  after  his  return  from  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. Pelopidas  was  then  sent  to  Persia  to  counteract  the 
intrigues  of  Athens  and  Sparta,  who  were  seeking  to  establish 
their  own  supremacy  over  the  Greek  states  at  the  expense  of 
Thebes  and  those  who  were  not  disposed  to  submit  to  either 
of  them  (365  b.c).  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sent  again 
to  fight  for  the  independence  of  Thessaly,  which  was  threat- 
ened a  second  time  by  Alexander  of  Pherae,  and  he  fell  in  the 
hour  of  victory  in  the  battle  of  Cynocephalm  (364  B»a)» 
.  During  this  time  the  Spartans  had  been  busily  employed  in 
undermining  the  Theban  alliance  in  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
had  succeeded  in  drawing  over  to  their  side  the  cities  of 
ogA  Achaia,  Elis,  Mantinea,  and  a  considerable  part  ojf 
^  Arcadia.  To  stop  the  intrigues  of  Sparta,  Epami- 
nondas marched  a  fourth  time  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus, and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Argives,  Messenians,  and 
such  of  the  Arcadians  as  had  remained  faithful  to  Thebes,  en- 
deavoured to  carry  Sparta  by  surprise.  His  plans  were,  how- 
ever, frustrated  by  the  measures  taken  by  Agesilaus  for  the  ' 
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protection  of  the  city,  and  he  was  obliged  to  withdraw. 
Soon  after  this  he  encountered  the  Spartans  and  their  allies 
at  Mantiiraa,  where,  like  his  friend  Pelopidas,  he  fell  in  the 
moment  of  victory.  His  death  neutralised  the  important  ad- 
vantages that  would  have  resulted  from  the  battle  had  he 
lived,  and  thd  power  of  Thebes  in  Greece  collapsed  as  speedily 
as  it  had  arisen.  A  general  peace  ensued,  and  all  the  Greek 
states,  with  the  exception  of  Sparta,  agreed  to  recognise  the 
state  of  affairs  which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  efforts 
of  Epaminondas.  The  Spartans  were  never  able  to  recover 
that  reputation  and  influence  which  they  lost  in  the  Theban 
war.  Agesilaus,  in  concert  with  the  Athenians  and 
Tachoe,  king  of  Egypt,  prepared  to  invade  Asia,  but  *™ 
the  Spartan  king  withdrew  from  the  scheme  because 
the  chief  command  of  the  expeditpn  was  not  assigned  to  him. 
The  Egyptians,  too,  groaning  under  the  taxes  that  Tachos  im- 
posed on  them  to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  revolted, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  Agesilaus  placed  his  son  Nectanebo 
U.  on  the  throne.  Soon  after  this,  Agesilaus,  who  had  now 
attained  a  great  age,  died  in  Egypt,  and  was  succeeded  by 
hie  eon  Archidamus. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 
BX8S  07  MACEDONIA*  SUPREMACY  XV 

360  b.c.  to  336  B.O. 

1.  THE8SALY  AND  THE  THE8SAUANS. 

Of  the  three  states  which  lay  to  the  north  of  the 
land  of  Greece,  namely  Epirus,  Thessaly,  and  Macedonia, 
the  third  now  begins  to  assume  prominence  in  Greek 
affairs.  Thessaly  never  played  any  very  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  Greece,  but  it  will  be  as  well  to  giro  a  brief 
sketch  of  her  separate  history  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  gap 
that  would  otherwise  exist  by  its  omission,  before  entering  on 
the  story  of  Macedonia  and  its  connection  with  and  influence 
over  Greece.  Epirus,  for  reasons  that  will  be  evident  enough 
presently,  may  be  neglected  for  the  present. 

Thessaly  was  a  level  country,  bordered  by  mountain  ranges, 
and  lying  between  Epirus  on  the  west,  Macedonia  on  the 
north,  and  the  mainland  of  Greece  on  the  south.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  called  ^Eolis  originally,  and  to  have  been  peopled 
by  -^Eolian  Greeks.    Eventually  a  tribe  from  Thesprotia,  in 

112B  Epirus,  established  supremacy  over  the  country, 
which  acquired  its  new  name,  Thessaly,  from  Thes- 
salus,  who  was  either  the  son  of  iEmon  or  of  Her- 
cules, it  is  uncertain  which.  It  was  traversed  from  west  to 
east  by  the  river  Feneus,  and  was  anciently  divided  into  four 
districts,  Thessaliotis,  Istootis,  Pelasgiotis,  and-  Phthiotis. 
These  were  probably  kingdoms  in  early  times,  but  subsequently 
became  republics,  or  rather  states,  under  an  oligarchic  form  of 
government. 

In  Thessaly  were  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  and  the  delightful 
valley  of  Tempe,  which  was  so  pleasantly  situated  between 
the  mountains  of  Ossa,  Pelion,  and  Olympus,  and  so  decorated 
with  the  gifts  of  nature,  that  it  was  considered  as  the  garden 
of  the  Muses.    This  country  abounded  in  oxen  and  excellent 
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•toads;  and  the  Theesalians  were  expert  in  the  management 
of  home*.   Among  its  chief  towns  were  Larissa  and  Cranon. 

In  the  zeign  of  Deucalion  Thessaly  was  covered  with  a 
deluge,  which  destroyed  all  its  inhabitants,  except-  *kao 
ing  Deucalion  and  his  wife  Pyrrha,  who  were  said  10*° 
to  hare  repeopled  the  country  by  casting  behind  BaC* 
them  stones,  which  became  men  and  women.    In  the  reign 
of  Felias,  the  Argonauts,  under  the  conduct  of 
Jason,  fetched  from  Colchis  the  golden  fleece,  which 
was  guarded  by  a  bull  with  brazen  feet  and  breath-  B*a 
ing  forth  flames,  and  by  a  terrible  dragon. 

lbs  next  Thessalian  prince,  both  in  time  and  fame,  was 
the  celebrated  Achilles,  whose  mother,  knowing  that  if  he 
vent  to  the  siege  of  Troy  he  would  be  slain,  but  that  Troy 
could  not  be  taken  without  him,  disguised  him  in  the  dress  of 
a  tanade,  and  sent  him  to  the  court  of  Lycomedes,  king  of 
Scjsos.  He  was,  however,  discovered  by  the  subtle  Ulysses, 
who  went  as  a  merchant,  and  offered  toys  and  jewels  for  sale 
to  the  daughters  of  Lycomedes.  Achillea  made  choice  of 
some  arms  which  Ulysses  showed  him,  and  thus  made  himself 
known. 

H&is  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the 
early  end  legendary  history  of  Thessaly.  After  the  establish- 
ment of  the  four  districts  that  have  been  named,  they  were 
united  in  a  common  league  for  defensive  purposes,  and  placed 
under  an  officer  called  the  Tagus,  whose  office  closely  resembled 
that  of  dictator  at  Home  in  after-times,  and  whose  duty  it  was 
to  maintain  order,  and  lead  the  troops  of  the  confederation  in 
time  of  war.  Thessaly  sent  members  to  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  but  had  no  particular  interest  in  common  with  the 
proper  states  of  Greece. 

At  the  time  of  the  Persian  invasion  of  Darius  and  Xerxes 
we  have  seen  Thessaly  affording  a  passage  to  the  Persian 
troops  without  an  effort  to  stop  their  progress.    Later  on, 
whan  Athens  was  approaching  the  height  of  her  power  and 
glory,  an  expedition  was  sent  against  Thessaly  under 
Myronides,  and  failed  to  accomplish  tho  object  in  &c 
view,  which  was  to  bring  the  country  either  into 
alliance  with,  or  subjection  to  Athens.    It  was  a  frequent 
load  for  the  Greek  troops  that  sought  to  enter  Asia  *<y„ 
Minor,  or  to  attack  the  colonies  on  the  coast  of  i~ 
Thrace,  and  Brasidas  and  the  Spartans  marched 
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through  it  to  attack  Amphipolis.    Subsequently  the  Thes- 
salians  came  more  frequently  into  contact  with  the  Greek 
oQg    states,  and  assisted  the  Boeotians  against  the  Spar- 
tans.    The  alliance  was  not,  however,  placed  on  any 
B'c<    sure  basis,  for  the  Tagus,  Jason,  refused  to  partici- 
pate in  an  attack  on  the  Spartan  camp  after  the  battle  of 
n~    Leuctra,  and  was  assassinated.    How  Pelopidas  in- 
vaded  Thessaly  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  preten- 
B*°"    sions  of  Alexander  of  Phere  has  been  already  told, 
and  also  how  he  fell  there  at  the  battle  of  Cynocephalse. 

It  was  brought  under  the  dominion  of  Macedonia  by  Philip 
II.  of  Macedon  in  344  b.c.    He  had  invaded  the  country 
nine  years  before,  but  had  failed  to  subdue  it  Ultimately 
-  q7   Thessaly  was  rendered  independent  by  the  Romans, 
but  was  erected  into  a  Roman  province  some  time 
B,a    after  the  subjugation  of  Greece  by  the  great  power 
that  they  extended  its  dominion  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
known  world. 
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2.  EARLY  HISTORY  AND  RISE  OP  MACEDONIA. 

Macedonia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Seardus,  Or- 
belus,  and  Scomius  Ranges ;  on  the  south  by  the  river  Haliac- 
mon  and  Cambunian  Mountains,  which  separated  it  from 
Thessaly ;  on  the  west  by  the  Pindus  and  Bernus  Mountains, 
which  divided  it  from  Epirus  and  Illyria ;  and  on  the  east  by 
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the  JEfeeen  Sea  and  the  river  Strymon,  which  divided  it  from 
Thrace ;  ultimately  its  frontier  on  the  east  was  pushed  for- 
ward to  the  river  Nestus. 

The  Macedonians  professed  the  same  religion  as  the  Greeks. 
The  form  of  government  was  monarchical  The  kings  often 
performed  the  sacerdotal  functions,  erected  statues  and  altars, 
and  immolated  victims.  Though  the  laws  emanated  from  the 
prince,  it  was  necessary  that  they  should  he  agreeable  to  the 
principles  of  natural  justice  before  they  could  be  carried  into 
execution.  The  Macedonians  being  naturally  brave,  dis- 
cipline rendered  them  invincible.  War  became  the  business 
of  the  nation ;  and  the  only  education  which  the  people  re- 
ceived was  in  the  camp.  The  infantry  consisted  of  three 
kinde  of  soldiers ;  the  light-armed,  the  peltastas,  who  were 
better  armed,  and  the  heavy-armed.  The  last  formed  the 
celefaated  phalanx,*  which  was  terrible  in  attack,  unshaken 
in  issisUuui,  and  as  formidable  by  the  regularity  and  quick- 
ness of  its  movements,  when  it  advanced,  as  by  its  firmness 
when  it  assumed  a  position  of  defence. 

Caranus,  an  Argive,  carried  a  colony  from  Argos  into 
Macedonia,  and  made  himself  master  of  one  of  its  g-^ 
cities,  and  afterwards  of  the  whole  kingdom,  at  * 
date  variously  stated  at  from  814  b.c.  to  796  &o. 
We  may  assume  that  he  entered  the  country  about  the  time 
indicated  by  the  first  date,  and  had  contrived  to  bring  it 
under  hie  control,  and  establish  the  monarchy,  by  the  second. 
The  princes  Coenus  and  Thurimas,  his  immediate  successors, 
had  more  occasion  to  use  their  prudence  than  their  valour. 
PerdiooM  L  was  a  person  of  great  abilities  and  an  enter- 
prising spirit.   He  extended  his  dominions  so  far, 
and  hia  fame  so  much  eclipsed  that  of  his  prede-  °~f 
ceseora,  that  some  have  reckoned  him  the  founder 
of  the  Macedonian  monarchy.   It  is  not,  however,  till  we 
arrive  at  the  reign  of  Amyntas  I.  that  we  properly  attain  his- 
torical ground.    We  know  that  after  the  return  --q 
of  Darius  from  his  invasion  of  the  Scythians,  he  sent  ^5 
troops  into  Macedonia,  and  compelled  Amyntas  to 
conclude  a  forced  alliance  with  him,  and  to  recognise  his 

*  For  as  aoooont  of  the  form  and  order  of  the  phalanx,  see  voL 
IIL  (A  History  of  Borne),  peg*  51. 
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throne.  He  was  a  prince  of  great  auu 
diligence ;  and  the  liberal  and  enlightc 
adopted,  was  much  more  beneficial  to  1 
courage  of  Alexander,  or  the  craft  of  ] 
and  disciplined  a  very  considerable  arm) 
than  all  his  predecessors  in  aggrandizii 
the  Macedonian  monarchy.  He  was  t 
his  patronage  of  learning  and  learned 
was  adorned  with  the  works  of  the  Grec 
After  the  death  of  Archelaus,  the  thi 
sively  by  Orestes  and  Aiiropus,  who  re 

*  The  kings  of  Macedon,  from  Garam 
monarchy,  to  the  last  king,  Perseus,  with 
given  as  follows  : — 

Caranu*   B.C.  814  Philip  L 

Ccenus   786  Aeropus 

Thurimas    „   774  Alcetas 

Perdiccaa  I   729  Amynta 

ArgjBUfl   ,   678  Alexand 

These  kings  claimed  a  descent  from  Ten 
of  Argos,  and  on  this  account  Alexander  1 
enter  the  lists  at  the  Olympic  games. 


Perdiccaa  II   b.c.  454 


Archilaus 
Orestes  and  Afropus 

Pausanias   , 

Amyntas  II  

Alexander  II  , 

Ptolemy  Alorites  


413 
399 
394 
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Demetr 
Pyrrhn 
Lysuna 
Ptolem 
Meleag 
Antipa 
Sosthei 
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Paosamag,  and  the  history  of  this  country  is  obscure  till 
Amyntai  IX  deposed  Pausanias,  and  securing  the  crown  in 
his  family,  transmitted  it  to  his  son,  Alexander  II.  The 
reign  of  this  last  prince  was  of  short  duration,  as  he  was 
murdered  by  his  illegitimate  brother,  Ptolemy  Alorites,  when 
he  had  been  barely  two  years  on  the  throne.  He  left  two 
legitimate  brothers,  Perdiccas  and  Philip,  the  elder  of  whom 
was  a  minor.  A  Macedonian  noble,  Pausanias  by  name, 
then  claimed  the  kingdom,  and  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining 
it,  when  Eurydice,  the  mother  of  the  princes,  found  assist- 
ance in  the  affection  of  Iphicrates,  an  Athenian  general. 
Being  chosen  arbiter  between  the  competitors,  he  had  decided 
in  fevoar  of  Perdiccas,  when  the  throne  was  seized  by  Pto- 
lemy Alorites,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Thebans  under  the 
command  of  Pelopidas,  who  reinstated  Perdiccas  in  - 
the  kingdom.  ^  To  secure  the  dependence  of  the  RC 
Macedonians  on  Thebes,  thirty  youths  were  carried 
as  hostages  to  that  city,  among  whom  was  Philip,  the  brother 
of  Perdiccas.  Pelopidas  placed  the  young  prince  with  his 
friend  Epaxninondas,  who  had  at  his  house  a  Pythagorean 
philosopher  of  great  reputation.  This  philosopher  instructed 
Philip  in  all  those  sciences  which  adorn  the  mind,  and  Epa- 
minondas  taught  him  the  art  of  war.  Whilst  under  the  pro- 
tection of  this  eminent  Thoban,  the  young  prince  had  beforo 
his  eyes  examples  of  the  mast  indefatigable  activity,  un- 
shaken firmness  of  soul,  love  of  justice,  disinterestedness,  and 
candouXr  Ho  is,  however,  accused  of  having  retained  none 
of  those  virtues,  but  such  as  were  suitable  to  his  designs. 

When  Philip  was  informed  of  tho  death  of  his  brother 
Perdiccas,  he  went  secretly  from  Thebes  to  Macedon,  where 
he  found  the  people  dejected,  and  the  state  in  the  ^59 
greatest  confusion,  four  formidable  armies  on  the  ^c 
point  of  attacking  tho  kingdom,  a  child  on  the 
throne,  and  two  powerful  competitors,  Pausanias  and  Arga  us, 
the  former  supported  by  the  king  of  Thrace,  ami  the  latter  by 
the  Athenians,  contriving  to  dispossess  him.    Philip,  how- 
ever, who  was  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  undismayed 
by  the  evils  which  threatened  the  kingdom  and  tho  throne, 
boldly  asserted  tho  right  of  his  infant  nephew.    He  termi- 
nated the  domestic  troubles,  gained  over  the  people  by  his 
affability  or  promises,  and  caused  the  pretenders  to  the  throne 
to  disappear  by  giving  up  Amphipoiis  to  the  Athenians^  and 
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concessions  of  a  similar  kind  to  the  king  of  Thrace.  This 
was  immediately  followed  by  the  annexation  of  Paonia,  a 
country  to  the  north  of  Macedonia  proper,  to  the  kingdom, 
and  the  discomfiture  of  the  Ulyrians,  who  had  crossed  the 
Bernus  range,  and  occupied  some  of  the  western  districts. 
After  such  great  successes,  the  nation  suffered  him  to  assume 
without  opposition  the  place  of  his  nephew;  and  ma  few 
years,  Philip  became  the  most  powerful  of  monarch*. 

Philip,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  had  determined,  from  the 
time  of  his  accession  to  power,  to  obtain  supremacy  over  the 
whole  of  Greece ;  but  he  always  concealed  his  ambitious  pro- 
jects with  great  art.  When  he  found  that  the  Athenians 
neglected  to  place  a  garrison  in  Amphipolis,  a  city  which  lay 
convenient  for  his  purposes,  he  marched  against  it,  although 
it  was  barely  a  twelvemonth  since  he  had  resigned  all  claim 
to  it,  assuring  the  Athenians  that  he  did  so  in  order  to  tenni- 

nate  the  dissensions  of  the  inhabitants,  and  to  con- 
™f    firm  the  possession  of  it  to  them.    "When  he  had 

obtained  possession  of  it  the  Athenians  offered  to 
give  him  Pydna  for  it ;  but,  as  the  Olynthians,  whoso  support 
he  was  desirous  of  gaining,  had  sent  to  Athens  to  propose  an 
alliance,  he  secured  their  friendship  by  giving  them  Ptttidea, 
which  belonged  to  Athens.  He  then  marched  against  fydna, 
and  took  it ;  but  refused  to  resign  Amphipolis,  on  the  pre- 
tence that  the  Athenians  had  not  given  up  Pydna  to  him  ac- 
cording to  promise.  He  subsequently  took  possession  of  the 
whole  country  between  the  rivers  Kestus  and  Stryxnan,  not, 
as  he  said,  to  make  himself  master  of  the  gold  and  silver 
mines  which  they  contained,  but  to  assist  the  inhabitants ' 
against  those  restless  neighbours  by  whom  they  wen  threa- 
tened. He  cared  little  whether  his  stratagems  were  discovered 
after  the  event,  provided  they  were  not  disconcerted  in  the 
course  of  the  enterprise. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Establishment  of  Mace- 
donian kingdom  by 
Caranus,  an  Arrive...  B.C.  814 

Darius  compels  Mace- 
donia to  enter  into  al- 
liance with  him   „  513 

Accession  of  Alexan- 
der I   „  500 

Subjugation  of  Mace- 
donia by  Xerxes    „  481 


Ferdiccas  II.  obtains 
possession  of  the  king- 
dom  S.C.  364 

Death  of  Perdicca*  II., 
and  accession  of  Phi- 
lip II   „  339 

Philip  IL  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Athenian 
colonies  of  Amphipolis 
and  Pydna   „  335 
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3.  ID  SOCIAL  WAR. — THE  SACRED  WAR. — DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  brought  the  separate  history  of  Macedonia  to  the  ac- 
cession of  Philip  II.,  and  the  epoch  at  which  this  king  began 
to  intermeddle  with  Grecian  affairs,  we  can  resume  the  com- 
mon history  of  the  Greek  states,  with  which  that  of  Mace- 
donia is  now  inseparably  interwined. 

It  has  been  seen  that  Philip,  by  means  of  craft  and  force, 
had  deprived  the  Athenians  of  Amphipolis  and  Pydna.  Had 
Athens  been  strong  and  powerful,  as  in  days  of  yore,  he 
would  have  hesitated ;  but  at  this  juncture,  Athens  qgo 
was  engaged  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  the  Thra-  *™ 
cian  Chersonese  from  the  Thracians,  which  lasted 
for  same  years,  and  a  contest  with  Thebes  for  the  island  of 
Eaboea,  in  which  she  was  successful.  Her  victories,  however, 
were  won  by  means  of  a  paid  army  of  mercenaries,  which  did 
injury  to  the  state  in  two  ways :  first,  by  causing  the  Athe- 
nians to  decline  to  serve  in  the  time  of  war,  which  heretofore 
had  been  compulsory ;  and,  secondly,  by  causing  the  state  to 
expend  money  in  paying  the  mercenaries  for  their  services, 
which  would  have  been  saved  and  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
if  the  cituens  had  been  content  to  do  their  duty. 

Besides  these  wars,  another,  afterwards  known  as  the  Social 
"Wax,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out  The  inhabitants  of 
Chios,  Bhodea,  Cos,  and  Byzantium,  weary  of  the  tyranny  of 
the  Athenians,  determined  to  throw  off  the  yoke,  and  free 
themselves.  At  the  first  notice  of  this  revolt,  the  Athenians 
sent  s  large  fleet  to  Chios,  under  the  command  of  Chabrias, 
Chares,  Timotheus,  and  Iphicrates.  The  troops  under  the 
last-named  three  were  landed,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  com- 
bined attack  on  the  chief  town  of  the  island  by  sea  and  land, 
when  Chabrias  was  killed,  while  setting  his  fleet  in  order  of 
battle.  Notwithstanding  this,  Chares  wished  to  engage  the 
enemy,  bat  not  being  able  to  prevail  on  Timotheus  and  Iphi- 
crates to  do  so,  he  accused  them  of  having  taken  bribes  to 
desist  They  were  brought  to  trial,  and  Iphicrates  was  ac- 
quitted, bat  Timotheus  was  subjected  to  a  fine  of  one  hundred 
talents,  and,  being  unable  to  pay  it,  retired  to  Chalcis,  where 
he  died  four  years  after,  of  grief,  for  his  unmerited  disgrace. 
The  Athenians  remitted  the  greater  part  of  the  fine  to  his  son 
Conon,  bat  obliged  him  to  pay  a  tenth  of  it,  which  they  ap- 
propriated to  the  repair  of  those  walls  which  had  been  rebuilt 
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by  his  namesake  and  grandfather.  Peace  wis  restored  by  the 
'a-,    acknowledgment  of  the  independence  of  Byan- 
tium  and  the  revolted  islands,  bat  Athens  — ■ 


greatly  weakened  by  the  loss  of  the  tribute  which 
they  had  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  pay,  and  which  formed 
an  important  item  in  her  revenues. 

Daring  the  early  part  of  the  Social  War,  and  the  time  that 
immediately  followed  it,  Philip  was  engaged  in  extending  his 
frontier  in  the  direction  of  Thrace,  and  he  continued  to  take 
measures  for  the  better  security  of  his  dominions.    He  was 
now  on  the  high  road  to  the  attainment  of  his  ambitious 
views,  and  an  anecdote  is  told  of  him  at  this  time  that  is 
worth  relating.    He  was  returning  out  of  Thrace,  after  the 
surrender  of  Potidea,  when  a  messenger  arrived  with  the 
news  that  Parmenio  had  defeated  the  Illyrians ;  soon  after, 
oj-£    came  another,  informing  him  that  his  chariot  had 
gained  the  prize  at  the  Olympic  games;  sod,  at 
almost  the  same  time,  arrived  a  third,  acquainting 
him  that  his  wife  Olympian  had  brought  forth  a  son  at  Petta. 
This  eon  was  the  celebrated  Alexander  the  Great.  Philip, 
terrified  at  so  signal  a  happiness,  exclaimed,  "  Great  Jupiter, 
in  return  for  so  many  blessings,  send  me  a  slight  misfortune.19 
Before  the  Social  War  was  over  tho  Athenians  became 
involved  in  another  conflict,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
Sacred  War  Was  given.   The  Phocians  having  cultivated  a 
small  part  of  the  Crissaean  plain,  which  had  been  dedicated 
to  Apollo,  were  sentenced  by  the  Amphictyonic  council,  at 
general  assembly  of  the  Greek  states,  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  or 
quit  their  country.    Being  unable  to  comply  with  the  former 
alternative,  and  unwilling  to  submit  to  expatriation,  they  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  jurisdiction  of  that  court*  and  by 
order  of  the  Amphictyons  the  Locrians  and  Boeotian  mad* 
war  on  them.    The  Phocians  gained  the  advantage  at  flxsV 
.  ggg    and  seizing  all  the  treasures  of  the  temple  at  Delphi, 
RC     hired  mercenary  troops,  who  joined  them  in  gnat 
numbers  for  the  sake  of  the  pay.    The  story  of 
the  war  has  been  already  told,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 
After  the  capture  of  Orchomenus  by  Onomarchus,  the 
gg2    leader  of  the  Phocians,  and  his  subsequent  defeat 
B       at  Choeronca,  Philip,  who  had  been  busily  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Methpne,  an  Athenian  colony 
on  the  Thermaic  Gulf,  which  the  Athenians  had  suffered 
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to  faH  through  not  sending  troops  to  the  support  of  the  in- 
habitants,  was  called  into  Thessaly  to  aid  the  people  of  Larissa 
against  Lycophron,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae.  Lycophron  in  his 
tarn  obtained  assistance  from  Phocis,  and  Onomarchus  com- 
pelled Philip  to  retire  from  Thessaly,  and  then  returned  into 
Bceotia  and  took  Chseronea.  Philip,  however,  hastened  to 
recruit  his  forces,  and  entered  Thessaly.  Onomarchus  has- 
tened to  oppose  him,  but  his  army  was  routed,  while  he  him- 
self feU  in  the  conflict.  Immediately  after  Pheraa  was  taken 
by  the  Macedonians,  Philip  proposed  to  march  into  Northern 
Greece  to  subjugate  the  Phocians. 

Athw  and  Sparta  had  both  promised  their  support  to  the 
Phocians  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  but  Athens  was  slow 
and  dilatory  in  action,  and  Sparta's  chief  interest  in  the  con- 
teat  lay  in  the  hope  that  the  struggle  between  Phocis  and 
Thebes  would  afford  her  the  opportunity  of  undoing  all  that 
had  been  done  by  Epaminondas  in  the  Peloponnesus.  With 
this  purpose  Sparta)  in  353  B.C.,  commenced  an  attack  on 
Megalopolis.  Both  the  Megalopolitans  and  the  Spartans 
sought  alliance  with  Athens  on  this  occasion ;  but  Athens 
lent  her  support  to  the  former,  considering  the  existence  of 
the  Arcadian  confederation  and  Messonia  necessary  as  a  check 
on  Spartan  ambition,  while  Thebes,  Argos,  Messonia,  and 
Sieyoa  sent  troops  to  the  support  of  the  threatened  city,  and 
defeated  the  Spartans  in  several  battles.  It  was  at  this  junc- 
ture thai  Philip  was  preparing  to  enter  Phocis,  and  qka 
Athens, called  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  threat*  ~~f 
ened  Greece  from  this  step,  by  the  appeals  of  Do-  ° 
moetbenes,  sent  a  body  of  troops  to  the  famous  pass  of  Ther- 
mopylae to  oppose  his  progress.  The  cautious  monarch,  fear- 
ing lest  he  should  rouse  all  Greece  against  him  if  he  acted 
wttb  too  great  precipitancy,  retired  to  his  own  dominions. 

It 'Wee  just  about  this  time  that  Demosthenes  was  beginning 
to  isse  into  eminence  as  an  orator.  He  was  the  son  of  an 
Athenian  who  had  amassed  a  large  fortune  by  the  manufao- 
tore  of  sword  blades.  He  had  early  in  life  applied  himself 
to  the  Study  of  oratory,  and  though  he  had  many  natural  de- 
fects, lie  overcame  them  all,  and  by  patience  and  attention 
acquired  a  manly  and  solid  eloquence,  which  was  superior, 
net  only  to  that  of  his  contemporaries,  but  even  to  that  of  all 
ashes  of  every  preceding  age  and  every  nation.  He  exhorted 
the  Athenian*  to  live  on  good  terms  with  the  Persian  king, 
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who  possessed  neither  the  power  nor  the  will  to  conquer  them ; 
and  he  cautioned  them  against  the  growing  influence  of  Philip 
of  Macedon,  and  exerted  all  his  eloquence  to  rouse  the  Athe- 
nians to  a  proper  sense  of  the  danger  which  was  to  be  appre- 
hended from  the  designs  of  that  sovereign, 

But  though  Philip  hesitated  to  take  a  step  which  might 
call  all  Greece  into  action  against  him,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
attack  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
and  to  make  a  raid  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  The  AthAni«i» 
made  preparations  against  him,  it  is  true,  but  these  we/e  ren- 
dered of  far  less  effect  than  they  should  have  been  by  the 
efforts  made  by  Phocion  and  others  to  maintain  peace.  Pho- 
cion,  surnamed  "  the  Good,"  for  his  justness  and  probity,  was 
the  leader  of  the  peace  party  in  Athens,  and  the  prinmpal  ad- 
vocate of  the  mistaken  policy  of  non-resistance  to  Philip. 
He  was  a  soldier  and  politician,  and  although  he  had  no  pre- 
tentions to  be  considered  an  orator,  spoke  justly,  judiciously, 
and  concisely,  and  was  actuated  only  by  a  genuine  wish  to 
promote  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures  by  integrity  and 
reason.  Demosthenes  was  ardent  and  impassioned,  but  he 
used  the  fiery  eloquence  of  which  he  was  possessed  to  orgs 
his  countrymen  onwards  on  the  right  path.  Phocion,  in  his 
mildness  and  caution,  on  the  contrary,  proposed  and  supported 
a  course  which  could  only  tend  to  the  enslavement  of  his 
state  and  country. 

It  happened  that  the  people  of  Olynthus,  who  had  at  last 
gained  an  insight  into  the  ambitious  views  of  Philip,  and  had 
learnt  that  Ins  pretended  friendship  was  but  a  bait  to  lorn 
them  to  the  loss  of  their  freedom,  had  renewed  their  old  con- 
nection with  Athens.  About  two  years  after  this  wis  done 
Philip  attacked  the  Olynthians,  who  appealed  to 
Athens  for  assistance.  This  the  Athenian*  were 
slow  to  afford,  and  when  expeditions  were  sent  out 


to  the  relief  of  Olynthus  and  the  other  cities  of  the  peninsula 
of  Chalcidice,  they  proved  ineffectual  to  check  Philips  pro- 
oa„    gross,  and  at  last  the  entire  peninsula  fell  into  his 
2*     hands,  and  was  annexed  to  Macedonia.    The  Athe- 
nians sent  ambassadors,  among  whom  was  Atm*hir»* 
(afterwards  so  celebrated  as  the  opponent  of  Demosthenes, 
and  the  advocate  of  Philip's  policy),  to  the  leading  Greek 
states  in  turn  to  excite  resistance  to  the  Macedonian  king,  but 
none  of  them  seemed  disposed  to  fall  in  with  their  views. 
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Meanwhile  the  Sacred  War  had  been  proceeding,  although 
the  foods  derived  from  the  robbery  of  the  temple  of  Delphi 
were  nearly  exhausted,  and  even  the  Phocians  themselves  were 
getting  weary  of  it.  The  Thebans,  anxious  to  put  an  end  to 
the  war  by  decisive  measures,  called  on  Philip  to  march  to 
their  assistance,  and  Philip  entered  Thessaly.  The  Phocians 
immediately  occupied  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  and  sent  to 
Athens  and  Sparta  for  auxiliary  troops.  Recognising  the  im- 
portance of  the  danger,  the  Athenians  despatched  a  force  im- 
mediately to  the  aid  of  the  Phocians ;  but  no  sooner  had 
they  arrived  than  they  were  ordered  to  return  by  Phahecus, 
the  commander  of  the  Phocians.  Stung  by  the  insult,  the 
Athenians  readily  responded  to  Philip's  overtures,  oaq 
and  shortly  after  peace  was  concluded  between  ^™ 
Macedonia  and  all  the  Greek  states  except  Phocis. 
As  the  Phocians  could  now  obtain  no  further  aid  from  her 
former  allies,  the  Sacred  War  was  necessarily  brought  to  an 
end  by  their  surrender.  Their  cities  were  dismantled,  and 
they  were  condemned  to  make  restitution  to  Delphi  in  the 
enormous  sum  of  10,000  talents,  to  be  paid  by  yearly  instal- 
ments. But  what  was  worse  for  Greece,  they  were  also  ex- 
cluded from  the  Amphictyonic  council,  in  which  they  had 
hitherto  had  two  votes,  and  the  votes  of  which  they  were  thus 
deprived  were  given  to  Philip.  This  gave  the  Macedonian 
kin&  as  a  member  of  the  only  national  council  that  Greece 
|iniinswflr  a  right  to  intermeddle  with  her  affairs,  which  he 
could  not  have  claimed  otherwise,  except  by  the  right  ac- 
quired by  force  of  arms. 
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4.  RKKHWAL  OF  THE  WAR. — CHJ5RONBA.— ^-DEATH  OP  - 
PHILIP  IL 

The  restraint  imposed  by  the  peace  'was  hardly  ielt  by  all 
parties.    Philip,  goaded  by  insatiable  ambition,  longed  to  re- 
commence active  operations  by  which  he  might  become  abso- 
lute master  of  Greece,  while  the  Athenians  strongly  objected 
to  his  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  Peloponnesian  states 
by  taking  the  part  of  Messene  and  Arcadia  against  Sparta, 
and  concluding  a  treaty  with  Argos.    Philip's  partisans  were 
intriguing  everywhere  in  his  favour,  and  in  341  B.O.  excited 
so  serious  a  rising  against  Athens  in  Eubcea  that  the  Athe- 
nian government  was  compelled  to  send  a  strong  force  thither 
to  suppress  the  sedition  and  secure  the. island.    Philip  then 
attacked  Byzantium  and  other  Greek  cities  on  the  Propontis ; 
and  the  Athenians,  treating  this  as  a  positive  rapture  of  the 
peace,  and  an  open  declaration  of  war,  sent  a  power- 
ful  fleet  to  the  relief  of  Byzantium,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Phocion.    This  t  ime  the  succour  afforded 
by  Athens  was  neither  too  late  nor  too  small  to  be  of  use. 
Philip  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  cities  to 
which  ho  had  laid  siege,  but,  with  his  usual  cunning,  made 
peace  with  the  towns  that  he  had  attacked,  so  that  they  nought 
not  afford  active  support  to  the  Athenians,  against  whom  he 
continued  to  carry  on  the  war  by  sea. 
The  following  year  saw  Philip  marching  against  the  Scj- 
qqq    thians  on  the  Danube.    On  his  return,  from  tins  ex* 
^*    pedition  through  Thrace  he  became  embroiled  in  a 
quarrel  with  some  Thracian  tribes,  and  a  battle  sop 
sued,  in  which  he  was  seriously  wounded.    Just  at  this  time 
another  Sacred  War,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Lo> 
crian  War,  broke  out    This  was  occasioned  by  an  ■Tuition 
brought  against  the  Locrians  by  jEschinea  of  having,  like  the. 
Phocians  in  previous  years,  cultivated  a  part  of  the  Crimen 

ein.  The  inhabitants  of  Amphissa  were  the  portion  of  the 
crians  who  were  specially  charged  with  the  ofienee.  An 
attack  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  plain  alleged  to  be  culti- 
vated by  the  men  of  Delphi,  but  they  were  beaten  off  by  the 
Amphissans.  In  consequence  of  this  the  council  of  the  Am- 
phictyons  ordered  Locris  to  bo  invaded,  and  gave  the  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  to  Philip.  The  Macedonian  king, 
miring  the  opportunity  that  was  thus  offered  to  him  of  est»- 
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blishing  himself  in  Greece,  marched  southwards  at  once,  and 
after  seising  the  town  of  Elatea  in  Fhocis,  called  on  the  The- 
bans to  march  with  him  against  the  Athenians,  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  attack  on  the  Locrians,  especially  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Macedonian  king.  The  Thebans,  who  had 
been  as  unwilling  as  the  Athenians  to  sanction  the  attack  on 
Locus,  tuned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  overtures,  but  responded  will- 
ingly to  an  invitation  from  Athens  to  make  common  cause 
against  him.  Accordingly  an  allied  force  of  Thebans  and 
Athenians  entered  Phocis,  and  gained  some  slight  advantage 
in  encounters  with  the  Macedonian  troops  in  garrison  in  the 
Phoeian  town. 

In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  Philip  resumed  his 
operations  with  his  usual  vigour,  and  marching  on  Amphissa, 
destroyed  the  city.  On  this  the  allies,  who  had  been  joined 
by  the  Corinthians,  Ach&ans,  and  some  of  the  minor  states 
and  cities  of  Greece,  withdrew  into  Boeotia,  whither  qqq 
they  were  followed  by  the  Macedonians.  On  August 
7th  the  opposing  forces  came  into  collision  on  the 
plain  of  Chsronea,  the  one  side  fighting  for  dominion,  the 
other  making  a  stand  for  the  liberty  of  their  common  country. 
Almost  before  the  sun  was  risen  the  armies  were  set  in  battle 
array*  Philip  headed  the  right  wing  of  the  Macedonians 
which  was  opposed  to  the  Athenians ;  and  his  son  Alexander 
commanded  the  left  wing,  which  faced  the  Sacred  Band  of 
the  Thebans.  The  allied  troops  were  commanded  by  the 
flthamm  generals  Lysicles  and  Chares,  and  the  Theban 
general  Theagenes.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  in  which  tho 
soldiers  of  the  Sacred  Band  perished  to  a  man,  the  Thebans 
ware  forced  back  by  Alexander.  The  Athenians  at  first  gained 
soma  advantage  over  Philip,  but  tho  Macedonian  king,  seeing 
tha  bbow  of  his  son,  led  a  furious  charge  against  them, 
which  stopped  their  progress,  and  after  a  short  hand-to-hand 
enotOBjtar,  they  broke  and  fled.  Theagenes  fell  on  the  field, 
but  the  MbftTiiim  generals  survived,  and  one  of  them,  Lysicles, 
vat  executed  for  cowardice  and  incompetency.  Upwards  of 
2000  Athenians  remained  prisoners  in  Philip's  hands  after 
tha  battle.  In  his  great  joy  Philip  drank  to  excess  on  the 
battle-field,  and  then,  striding  over  the  corpses  of  the  dead, 
song  with  drunken  derision  the  beginning  of  tho  decree  which 
Demosthenes  had  drawn  up  as  a  declaration  of  war  against 
biM    After  the  first  transports  of  pleasure  were  over,  Philip 


of  Unaeronea  puuwu.   

the  people  of  all  the  Greek  states,  followi 
Athenians,  were  powerless  to  do  anything 
him  with  due  submission  as  their  master. 

Having  thus  completely  effected  the  c 
the  Macedonian  monarch  immediately  ti 
towards  the  subjugation  of  Asia,  and  wa 
Greeks  general  of  the  expedition  at  a  meeti 
to  which  all  the  Greek  states,  except  Spai 
tives.  But,  in  the  midst  of  his  preparatic 
the  Persian  power,  a  misunderstanding  t 
go-  Philip  and  Olympias,  the  moth< 
*\     ander,  which  caused  him  to  di 

*  marry  Cleopatra,  the  niece  of  Al 
nobleman.  The  king  of  Macedon,  howi 
slain  at  the  celebration  of  certain  game 
marriage  of  Cleopatra,  his  daughter  by  01 
Alexander  of  Epirus.  The  assassin  was 
Macedonian  noble,  and  one  of  the  kinj 

qqa    stabbed  him  in  the  left  side, 
armed  in  a  grand  procession, 

*  the  twelve  great  deities  of  Gre 
that  the  murder  was  contrived  by  the  • 
and  it  is  said  that  Alexander  himself  wai 

Thus  fell  Philip,  in  the  forty-seventh 
the  twenty-fourth  of  his  reign.  By  cons: 
wo  shall  find  that  he  possessed  foresight 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
TEE  MACEDONIAN  EMPIRE. 

336  b.c.  to  323  b.c. 

I.  ALEXANDER  IN  ASIA. 

No  sooner  was  the  news  spread  through  Greece  that  the 
king  of  Macedon  was  dead,  than  the  Athenians  gave  them- 
selves up  to  a  ridiculous  joy,  wearing  chaplets  of  flowers  on 
their  beads,  as  if  they  had  won  a  great  victory.  For  ^ 
this,  however,  they  had  to  solicit  pardon,  when  ~~ 
Akonnder  proceeded  through  Greece  a  few  weeks  °* 
sftaz  his  accession,  and  was  formally  acknowledged  by  the 
state*  as  the  head  of  Greece. 

Ota  the  death  of  Philip  II.,  his  son  Alexander  ascended 
ths  throne  of  Macedon,  and  took  possession  of  a  kingdom 
which  the  policy  of  the  preceding  reign  had  rendered  flourish- 
ing and  powerful  The  works  of  Homer  were  the  particular 
study  and  delight  of  this  prince,  who  was  distinguished  for 
bodily  strength  and  courage,  and  had  given  remarkable  evi- 
ftsnse  of  both  in  taming  the  charger  Bucephalus,  a  horse 
which  so  one  at  the  Macedonian  court  could  manage  to 
noons.  Being  appointed  general  of  the  combined  army  des- 
tined to  invade  the  dominions  of  the  king  of  Persia,  at  a 
mating  of  the  states,  held  at  Corinth,  he  prepared  for  his 
ssstsrn  expedition ;  but,  before  crossing  into  Asia  Minor,  he 
fraud  it  necessary  to  secure  safe  passage  for  his  troops  through 
Thrace,  by  subduing  the  tribes  of  that  country,  and  advanc- 
ing against  the  Scythians,  who  threatened  to  hinder,  if  not 


dreadful  example  struck  terror  into  toe  <. 
nians,  who  had  heen  counselled  by  Demos 
Thebans,  had  a  narrow  escape,  and  Alexai 
fied  by  an  ample  apology,  and  the  bauishm- 
generals,  who  had  been  foremost  in  exci 
resistance  to  him. 

Before  Alexander  set  out  for  Asia,  he  • 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  the  priestess  n 
self  on  the  tripod,  the  king  attempted  to 
s^d,  "My  son,  you  are  invL 
immediately  Teplied,  "  It  is  ex 
omen."    Soon  afterwards  he  qi 
more  to  return  to  it,  at  the  head  of  an  ar 
infantry  and  4000  cavalry,  leaving  his  ] 
at  home  as  regent  during  his  absence, 
the  ruins  of  Troy,  he  sacrificed  victims  in 
whose  remains  were  deposited  in  the  t 
and  particularly  of  Achilles,  from  whom 
rive  his  descent    The  Persian  satraps  of 
large  army,  part  of  which  was  compos 
naries,  endeavoured  to  oppose  his  progre 
little  river  of  the  Troad ;  but  their  for 
stroyed  by  the  impetuous  onslaught  o 
while  Alexander's  losses  were  comparati 
passing  the  Granicus,  he  marched  throug 
Asia  Minor,  receiving  the  submission  < 
mfina  fVironah  which  he  nassed.  Miletw 
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in  8yria,  Here  he  learned  that  {he  Persians  under  Darius 
had  passed  his  army  some  miles  to  the  north  of  the  route  he 
had  chosen,  and  were  in  his  rear.  Turning  back  in  haste,  he 
attacked  them  in  a  strong  position,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Pinarus,  near  Issus.  The  impetuous  charge  of  the  Mace- 
donians soon  sent  the  Persians  into  headlong  flight,  and 
Darius  narrowly  escaped  being  taken  prisoner.  The  camp 
equipage,  the  military  chest,  and  Sysigambis  and  Statira,  the 
mother  and  wife  of  Darius,  and  a  vast  amount  of  spoil,  fell 
into  Alexanders  hands.  Thousands  of  the  enemy  were  de- 
stroyed in  the  battle  and  the  rout  which  followed,  but  com- 
paratively few  of  the  Macedonians  fell  in  the  action. 

Instead  of  pressing  onwards  to  the  heart  of  Persia,  Alexan- 
der thought  it  wiser  to  take  possession  of  all  the  Persian 
provinces  on  his  way,  and  proceeded  southward,  through 
Phoenicia  and  Coele  Syria,  to  Damascus,  which  was  surren- 
dered to  him.  Thence  lie  struck  off  westward  to  the  coast, 
intending  to  visit  Tyre ;  but,  as  the  Tyrians  denied  him  en- 
trance into  the  city,  he  laid  siege  to  it,  and  took  it  ««« 
by  assault,  after  a  siege  of  several  months'  duration.  .  *™ 
From  Tyre  he  passed  on  towards  Jerusalem,  where, 
after  receiving  the  submission  of  the  Jews,  sacrifices  were  offered, 
at  his  desire,  in  the  Temple.  The  whole  of  the  sea-coast  of 
the  Mediterranean  being  now  secured,  from  the  Hellespont  to 
the  river  Egyptus,  Alexander  passed  into  Egypt,  where  the 
people,  wearied  of  Persian  oppression,  revolted  in  his  favour. 
There  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  made  a  journey 
to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion,  whose  son  he  was  declared 
to  be  by  the  priests  who  had  charge  of  the  oracle. 

The  winter  was  passed  in  providing  for  the  government  of 
Egypt,  and  waiting  for  reinforcements  from  home. 
Quitting  Egypt  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  ~™ 
year,  he  marched  back  into  Phoenicia,  and  there 
made  preparations  for  the  prosecution  of  his  march  against 
Darius.   He  met  with  no  opposition  in  his  progress  eastward 
until  he  reached  Arbela,  a  town  near  the  foot  of  the  Zagros 
mountains,  in  the  district  that  lies  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Great  Zab;  and,  when  near  this  town,  he  learnt  that 
Darius  had  assembled  his  forces  in  a  great  plain,  not  many 
miles  from  it,  to  oppose  his  progress.    The  battle  of  Arbela 
followed,  with  a  result  similar  to  that  of  Issus.  The  Persians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  Darius  fled  in  haste  to  the  northern 
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provinces  of  the  empire,  where  he  was  subsequently  murdered, 
before  a  body  of  horse  whom  Alexander  had  sent  in  pursuit 
in  hopes  of  taking  him  alive,  could  come  up  with  him  (330 
B.C.).  The  whole  of  the  Persian  empire  now  lay  at  the  mercy 
of  the  conqueror,  and  Alexander,  after  a  short  stay  at  Babylon 
oqq  ^d  Susa,  passed  on  to  Persepolis  and  Paaazgadav 
after  which  the  northern  provinces  were  speedily 
"  subdued.  It  was  while  retreating  before  the  troops 
of  Alexander,  that  Darius,  who  was  desirous  of  surrendering 
himself  to  the  conqueror  of  his  kingdom,  was  killed  by 
Bessus,  the  satrap  of  Bactria.  Soon  after  this  event,  a  dis- 
graceful act  was  committed  by  Alexander,  in  ordering — if  it 
be  true  that  he  really  sanctioned  it,  which  is  doubtful — the 
death  of  his  old  supporter  and  friend,  Parmenio,  who  had 
been  made  governor  of  Media.  His  death  was  caused  by  the 
imprudence  of  his  son,  Philotas,  who  had  made  some  remarks 
respecting  Alexander,  which  were  carried  to  the  king,  and 
gave  him  considerable  cause  for  offence.  Philotas  was  put  to 
death  on  suspicion  of  treason,  and  the  command  of  the  Mace- 
donian cavalry,  which  formed  the  body-guard  of  Alexander, 
and  which  had  been  held  by  Parmenio,  was  given  to  Clitus 
and  Hephsestion,  after  Parmenio  had  shared  his  son's  rate. 

Another  brutal  act  of  Alexander,  which  was  perpetrated 
AAA   j^st  as  he  had  passed  into  Sogdiana,  the  most 

province  of  the  Persian  empire,  was  the  murder  of 
*    his  friend  Clitus,  whom  he  had  appointed  satrap  of 
Bactria,  and  in  whose  honour  he  gave  a  magnificent  banquet 
before  he  left  the  court  to  repair  to  his  province. 

The  court  of  Alexander  had  become  extremely  brilliant  by 
the  concourse  of  great  lords,  princes,  and  even  kings,  who 
came  to  solicit  his  favour.  Their  flattery  poisoned  the  mind 
of  the  monarch,  who  was  charmed  with  their  excessive  praise 
and  adoration,  and  offended  that  the  Macedonians  did  not 
treat  him  with  the  same  marks  of  respect  Clitus,  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of  the  Granicus, 
hearing  the  king  extolled  above  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  even 
Hercules,  in  the  course  of  the  entertainment,  started  up  and 
said  to  the  flatterers  :  "  I  cannot  endure  such  fulsome  and 
ridiculous  language,  by  which  you  insult  the  gods,  whilst  you 
depreciate  ancient  heroes,  that  you  may  flatter  the  ears  of  a 
living  prince."  Alexander  hearing  this  and  other  severe  ex- 
pressions! ran  him  through  the  body  with  a  pike,  and  laid  him 
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dead  on  the  spot.  The  crime,  however,  was  no  sooner  com- 
mitted that  passion  gave  way  to  repentance ;  but  even  on  this 
occasion  the  king  was  secured  against  remorse  by  flattery  and 
false  reasoning. 

The  following  year  was  spent  in  warfare  against  the  people 
of  Sogdiana,  who  received  assistance  from  the  Scythian 
tribes  on  their  northern  frontier.    It  was  during  o«q 
this  campaign  that  he  took  prisoner  a  beautiful 
Bactrim,  named  Boxana,  whom  he  married  with  B*c° 
great  pomp  and  ceremony  at  Bactra,  and  he  quitted  Bactra 
in  the  ensuing  year,  and  marched  over  the  Paro-  qav 
pamisus  Mountains  and  along  the  course  of  the  Co-  ^/ 
phen  on  his  way  to  the  country  which  is  now 
known  as  the  Punjaub,  the  north-eastern  part  of  India.  He 
crossed  the  Indus  without  opposition,  but  found  the  passage 
of  the  Hydaspes,  now  the  Jheloum,  disputed  by  Porus,  into 
whose  country  he  was  about  to  enter.    A  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Porus  was  defeated,  and  Alexander  made  his  way  over 
theAcesines  (Chenab)  and  Hydraotes  (Bavee). 

Alexander  seemed  to  have  no  other  pleasure  than  that  of 
ravaging,  subduing,  and  destroying.  However,  when  he 
prepared  to  pass  the  river  Hyphasis  (Sutlej),  the  most  eastern 
of  the  five  great  streams,  whose  confluence  forms  the  Indus, 
the  Macedonians  refused  to  march  farther  eastward,  and  pro- 
tested that  they  would  no  longer  hazard  their  lives  to  gratify 
his  ambitious  and  oppressive  designs.  Being,  therefore, 
obliged,  by  the  immovable  and  unanimous  resolution  of  his 
£oiopean  troops,  to  set  bounds  to  his  trophies,  he  commanded 
twelve  Macedonian  altars,  equal  in  height,  and  exceeding  in 
balk  the  greatest  towers  in  that  country,  to  be  erected  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Hyphasis,  as  marks  of  the  extremity  of 
Ids  conquests.  He  then  marched  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Hydaspes,  and  having  prepared  a  fleet,  the  command  of  which 
was  given  to  Nearchus,  he  led  the  ships  and  army  down  the 
comes  of  that  river  and  the  main  stream  of  the  Indus,  until  he 
reached  the  sea.  Nearchus  was  then  ordered  to  q»a 
safl  along  the  coast  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  then  *™ 
ascend  the  Tigris,  while  Alexander  led  the  army 
homewards  through  Gedrosia  and  Carmania  to  Susa,  where  ho 
was  rejoined  by  Nearchus  early  in  325  B.C. 

Bat  even  in  his  return  the  restless  curiosity  and  insatiable 
ambition  of  Alexander  prepared  new  toils  and  dangers  for 
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example,  and  selected  young  women  ixw 
Persian  families.  All  these  marriages  tc 
A  mutiny  followed  among  the  Macedi 
were  longing  to  return  to  their  country, 
the  spirited  conduct  of  Alexander,  w 
them,  and  arrested  some  of  the  instigate 
his  own  hand:  The  soldiers,  ashamed 
they  had  done,  submitted,  and  soon  a 
arranged  that  the  greater  part  of  them  . 
under  the  command  of  Craterus,  who  wj 
pater  in  the  government  of  Macedonia. 

Alexander  spent  the  last  year  of  his  1 
vinces  of  his  empire.    He  repaired  the 
arsenals,  and  formed  at  Babylon  a  basi 
a  thousand  galleys.    The  important  des 
and  manners  the  subjects  of  his  extend 
tinually  present  to  his  mind.    In  each 
barian  armies  he  added  four  Europe* 
and  in  the  Macedonian  squadrons  an 
mixed  such  of  the  barbarians  as  were 
their  strength,  their  activity,  and  their 
ever,  was  now  drawing  to  a  close.  He 
ing  and  festivity,  to  which,  after  the  fa 

323    been  extremely  addicted.  . 

*™    drinking,  put  a  period  to 
'    thirty-third  year  of  his  age, 
v:~  "^;rrn     TTis  corose  was  subset 
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ilia  tenant  at  Is- 

ana  B.C.  333 

Siege  and  capture  of 

Tyre  by  Alexander...  „  332 
Bepartnre  of  Alexander 

mm  Egypt    „  331 

Battle  of  ArbelA,  and 

defeat  of  Darius          „  331 

Murder  of  Darius  by  the 

aatnp,  Beasna    „  330 

ExectfcVoo  of  Philotaa 

and  Pannenio    „  330 

Murder  of  Clitus  by 

Alexander  \        „  329 

into  Sog- 
marriage  of 
Alexander  and  Koxana  „  328 
Expedition  to  India         „  327 


Equipment  of  a  fleet 

on  the  Hydaspes,  and 

passage  of  fleet  and 

army  to  the  mouth  of 

the  Indus   B.C.  325 

Return  of  Alexander  by 

land,   and  Nearchus 

by  sea,  to  Susa   325 

Marriage  of  Alexander 

with   Parysatis  and 

Statira :  mutiny  and 

return  of  Macedonian 

troops   „  325 

Return  of  Alexander  to 

Babylon   „  324 

Death    of  Alexander 

through  a  fever  pro- 
duced by  exceasea  ...  „  323 


%  GREECE  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  ALEXANDER. — REVOLT  OF 
SPARTA. 

In  aider  to  preserve  a  proper  sequence  of  occurrences  as  re- 
gards chronology,  it  will  be  necessary  now  to  turn  back  and 
see  what  had  been  happening  in  Greece  during  Alexander's 
absence.  As  may  be  imagined,  discontent  was  rife  in  all  parts, 
i  by  regret  for  the  loss  of  freedom  and  want  of  suffi- 
intemal  strength  to  throw  off  the  Macedonian  yoke. 
Every  movement  of  Alexander  was  carefully  watched,  every- 
thing that  seemed  to  indicate  the  approach  of  a  reverse  eagerly 
in  all  parts  of  Greece ;  but  while  the  Athenians 
themselves  with  talking  about  the  course  affairs 
taking,  and  speculating  about  the  ultimato  issue,  the 
Spartans,  under  the  Proclid  king,  Agis  III.,  were  busily  in- 
;  in  the  Peloponnesus  to  bring  the  state  to  take  conv 
l  action  against  Macedonia. 
The  first  step  taken  by  Agis  was  to  enter  into  correspon- 
denes  with  the  Persian  satraps  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  was  de- 
termined that  a  Persian  fleet  and  army  should  be  despatched 
to  Greece  to  co-operate  with  Sparta  and  such  states  as  she  had 
induced  to  entertain  her  proposals.  This  would  have  been 
done,  had  not  the  battle  of  Issus  been  fought,  or  rather  lost, 
by  the  Persians.  Its  issue,  however,  materially  les-  '  aq« 
sened  the  assistance  that  would  otherwise  have  been 
afforded  to  the  Greeks,  and  a  few  galleys  only  were 

.  to  Agis,  with  which  he  menaced  Crete.    His  attempts 
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death.  Antipater's  victory  was  ionoweu  u 
all  the  revolted  states. 

Nothing  of  any  importance  happened  u 
the  battle  of  Megalopolis,  when  l)emosthe 
Atlienian  statesmen  were  accused,  unju 
doubt,  of  peculation,  and  were 

ZTq  thrown  into  prison,  through  inabi 
'  '  that  was  demanded  of  them.  De 
and  went  into  exile  at  iEgina.  Demosthenic 
Alexander;  he  was,  in  truth,  the  worst  enen 
but  there  were  many  exiles  from  every  e 
were  warm  supporters  of  Macedonian  si 
been  compelled  for  their  leaning  towards  A 

aa  j    banishment.   After  his  return  fx 
ordered  that  all  these  exiles  sho 
return  home  to  strengthen  hie 
Greece.    This  the  Greeks  were  indispose* 
meeting  of  the  representatives  of  the  stat< 
to  send  to  the  Macedonian  king  to  ask 
decree,  and  an  order  preventing  Antipat 
as  Alexander  had  enjoined.   The  remonj 
however,  had  no  effect,  and  while  all  n 
what  would  next  happen,  and  most  were 
come,  the  news  flew  with  lightning  speed 
the  arbiter  of  her  destiny  was  dead. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  JJ1VI8I0H  07  THE  EXPIRE.  — DECLINE  07  MACEDONIAN 
8UPBEMACT. 

323  b.c.  to  29G  b.c 

1.  THE  PARTITION. — THE  WARS  OF  ALEXANDER'S  GENERALS 
IN  THE  EAST. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  speak  briefly  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  empire  that  Alexander  had  constructed  was  parcelled  out 
among  the  best  and  bravest  of  his  generals  before  proceeding 
with  an  account  of  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Greece. 

On  the  death  of  Alexander,  the  settlement  of  affairs  was 
assumed  by  Perdiccas,  to  whom  the  king  had  handed  his 
signet  ring  when  lying  on  his  death-bed.  The  provinces  were 
then  divided  among  the  principal  generals,  as  governors,  under 
the  inspection  of  Perdiccas,  as  follows: — Perdiccas  himself 
had  the  district  east  of  the  Euphrates ;  Ptolemy,  Egypt  and 
Syria;  Eumenes,  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia;  Antigonus, 
Phrygia,  Lycia,  and  Pamphylia ;  Lysimachus,  Thrace ;  and 
Antipater  and  Craterus,  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Perdiccas 
claimed  the  right  of  being  protector  of  the  empire  for  Philip 
Aridssus,  the  half-brother  of  the  late  king,  who  was  considered 
as  the  heir  to  the  whole  of  it  till  it  should  be  known  what 
child  Boxana,  the  widow  of  Alexander,  should  bring  into  the 
world.  Full  of  ambition,  which  was  concealed,  whilst  he 
appeared  to  defend  Aridoeue,  who  was  weak  both  in  body  and 
mind,  he  caused  Parysatis  and  Statira,  and  many  of  the  re- 
lations of  Alexander,  to  be  put  to  death.  He  issued  all  his 
orders,  and  distributed  kingdoms,  in  the  names  of  Philip  IIL 
Aridseus,  and  the  young  Alexander,  of  whom  Roxana  had 
been  delivered,  it  is  true,  but  his  design  to  obtain  the  empire 
was  so  well  known,  that  Antigonus,  Craterus,  who  had  not 
yet  returned  to  Europe,  and  Ptolemy,  dreading  his  ambition, 
united  against  him.  Perdiccas,  therefore,  marched  against 
Ptolemy,  the  most  powerful  of  his  rivals,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  Alexander  governor  of  Egypt ;  and  he  was  slain 
by  his  own  soldiers,  who  ascribed  their  defeat  to  his  bad  dis- 
position* Eumenes,  who  had  sided  with  Perdiccas,  was 
attacked  by  Antigonus  and  Craterus.    A  battle  ensued,  in 
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which  Craterus  was  killed,  and  Eumenes  wis  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  Asia  Minor  (319  rc.) 

Antipater,  who  assumed  the  authority  of  Protector  of  the 
empire  immediately  after  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  now  made 
a  new  partition  of  the  provinces,  Ptolemy  had 
«  q  ^feyP^  i^bya,  an(*  tne  Parts  adjacent ;  Seleucua,  the 
*  government  of  Babylon;  Cassander,  Antipater s 
son,  Caria ;  Antigonus,  Susiana,  in  addition  to  Phrygia,  Lycia, 
and  Pamphylia;  and  Antipater  himself,  Macedonia  and  Greece, 
with  the  command  of  the  king's  household  troops.  These 
are  the  principal  generals  who  established  thrones  on  the 
ruins  of  that  of  Alexander.  Soon  after  this  was  done,  Anti- 
pater died  (319  b.c),  having  attained  the  mature  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  transmitted  the  guardianship  of  the  empire 
to  Polysperchon,  a  native  of  Epirus,  and,  like  himself,  an  old 
general  of  Alexander  s  empire. 

As  soon  as  Antigonus  was  informed  that  Antipater  was 
dead,  and  that  Polysperchon  had  been  appointed  tutor  to  the 
king,  he  determined  to  render  himself  sovereign  of  Asia,  and 
Cassander,  disappointed  at  not  succeeding  to  his  father's  posi- 
tion and  power,  lent  him  all  the  aid  he  could.  Polysperchon, 
therefore,  invited  all  the  governors  to  defend  the  royal  family 
against  Antigonus,  and  sent  against  him  an  army  under  the 
command  of  Eumenes,  whose  attachment  to  that  family  was 
well  known.  These  two  great  generals  displayed  their  ta- 
lents, and  every  resource  of  the  military  art,  in  two  campaigns, 
which  were  terminated  by  a  decisive  action  in  favour  of 
Eumenes.  After  being  defeated  in  most  of  the  engagements 
A*  £  which  took  place  during  several  campaigns,  Anti- 
gonus  determined  to  attack  Eumenes  in  his  winter 
*  '  quarters,  when  his  troops  were  dispersed  over  the 
whole  country.  However,  the  infantry  of  Eumenes  had  the 
superiority,  and  effectually  routed  the  phalanx  of  the  enemy ; 
but  Paucestus,  commander  of  the  cavalry,  secretly  went  over 
to  the  interests  of  Antigonus,  and  left  the  infantry  to  combat 
alone.  Antigonus  detached  a  part  of  his  cavalry,  and  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  baggage,  women,  and  children. 

The  chief  part  of  the  loss  fell  on  the  Argyraspide.  These 
were  some  of  Alexander's  veterans,  who  had  lands  assigned 
to  them  in  Asia  Minor,  and  were  distinguished  by  this  name 
from  the  king  having  given  them  bucklers  of  silver.  They 
had  been  induced  at  the  beginning  of  the  conflict  to  espouse 
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the  erase  of  Polysperchon  and  Eumenes,  but  eventually  be- 
coming mutinous  on  account  of  their  loss,  Teutamus,  who 
commanded  a  battalion  of  men,  and  who  had  long  inclined  to 
Antigonus,  sent  to  that  general,  and  demanded  of  him  the 
booty  which  he  had  taken.  Antigonus  replied  that  he  would 
restore  the  baggage  and  all  the  property,  provided  they  would 
deliver  up  Eumenes.  The  soldiers,  therefore,  seized  Eumenes, 
and  sent  him  bound  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  then  assumed  ascendancy  over  Asia  Minor  and 
all  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  including  Babylon. 
Seleucus,  however,  escaped,  and  made  good  his  retreat  to 
Ptolemy,  in  Egypt 

Ptolemy,  Lysimachus,  Cassander,  and  Seleucus  now  en- 
tered into  a  confederacy,  by  which  they  were  bound  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  each  other,  and  to  act  against  Antigonus. 
The  wars  between  Antigonus  and  Ptolemy  have  been  de- 
scribed elsewhere,*  and  the  fortunes  of  Seleucus. t  At  length, 
after  various  vicissitudes,  Lysimachus  and  Seleucus  on  the 
one  side,  and  Antigonus,  with  his  son  Demetrius,  on  the 
other,  each  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  met  near  Ipsus, 
*  small  town  in  the  province  of  Phrygia.  In  this  memorable 
said  eventful  engagement  both  armies  fought  with 
great  bravery,  and  victory  was  long  arid  ably  con-  ~™ 
tested.  But,  at  length,  Antigonus  lost  his  life,  and 
Demetrius  with  difficulty  effected  his  escape  at  the  head  of 
9000  men.  In  consequence  of  this  victory  the  whole  empire 
of  Alexander  was  divided  as  follows  : — Egypt,  Libya,  Arabia, 
and  Palestine  were  assigned  to  Ptolemy ;  Macedonia  and 
Greece  to  Cassander ;  Bithynia  and  Thrace  to  Lysimachus ; 
and  the  remaining  territories  in  Asia,  which  extended  as  far 
as  the  river  Indus,  and  which  were  called  the  kingdom  of 
8yria,  were  given  to  Seleucus.  The  events  which  had  hap- 
pened in  Greece  since  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  the  struggle 
that  had  taken  place  in  the  European  provinces  of  Alexan- 
der's empire,  must  now  be  described. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


first  partition  of  the 
empire :  assumption  of 
the  regency.by  Perdic- 
esi   b.c.  323 


Quarrel  of  Perdiccas  and 
Antigonus :  death  of 
the  Protector,  Perdic- 
cas  B.C.  821 


Vol.  i.  page  23.         t  Vol.  i.  page  135. 
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New  partition  of  the 
empire  at  Triparadi- 
8U8  in  Syria   


menes  and  Antipa- 

ter   


B.G.  Sift 


Renewed  struggle  in 
Asia  Minor  between 
Enmenes  and  Antigo- 
nus  :  death  of  Eu- 


B.C.  321 


League  against  Antigo- 
nus :  battle  of  Ipsns : 
death  of  Antajjjonna, 
and  final  partition,  of 

the  empire  


30L 


2.  THE  LAMIAN  WAR. — STRUGGLE  FOR  8UPREMA0Y  IN 


We  left  the  Greeks  in  a  state  of  anger  and  excitement, 
caused  by  the  peremptory  order  of  Alexander  for  the  return 
of  all  the  Greek  exiles  to  their  respective  states  and  cities. 
The  king's  death  caused  no  alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs, 
for  Antipater  was  determined  to  enforce  the  decree.  The 
Athenians  thereupon  had  resort  to  arms.  Demosthenes  was 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  contingents  being  sent  from  all 
parts  of  Greece  which  were  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  presence 
of  Macedonian  troops,  an  allied  Greek  army  soon  took  the 
field  and  marched  towards  the  confines  of  Thessaly,  where  they 
were  joined  by  a  body  of  Thessalian  cavalry.  Antipater,  who 
was  marching  southward,  suffered  a  severe  check  from  the 
opposing  force,  and  entrenched  himself  in  Lamia  on  the  Sper- 
cheins,  in  Southern  Thessaly.  Here  he  maintained  himself 
during  the  winter,  and  when  the  spring  came  retired  to 
aaq  Macedonia.  This  gave  time  for  Craterue  to  join 
™7  him  with  a  considerable  body  of  veterans,  who  had 
gone  through  all  the  recent  campaigns  in  the  East; 
Antipater  then  retraced  his  steps,  and  defeated  the  Athenian 
and  their  allies  in  the  decisive  battle  of  Crannon.  Qnee 
more  Greece  lay  at  the  mercy  of  the  Macedonians ;  the  Athe- 
nians promptly  sent  envoys  to  Antipater,  who  had  catered 
Boeotia,  to  implore  peace,  and  this  was  granted  only  on  condi- 
tion that  they  should  deliver  up  Demosthenes  and  the  other 
orators  and  statesmen,  who,  by  their  harangues,  had  urged 
the  Greeks  to  strike  another  blow  for  freedom.  The  men 
whom  the  Macedonians  had  demanded  took  sanctuary  in  the 
temples  of  the  heathen  deities  in  various  parts  of  Greece,  but 
they  were  dragged  from  the  places  in  which  they  had  vainly 
sought  refuge  and  given  up  to  Antipater.  Demosthenes 
avoided  death  at  the  hands  of  his  relentless  enemies  by  taking 
poison  at  Calauria  from  a  reed  at  the  very  moment  of  his 
arrest.  Thus  ended  the  Lamian  War,  which  was  followed  by 
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*  change  of  government  in  all  the  democratic  cities  of  Greece,, 
oligarchic  governments,  composed  of  men  favourable  to  Mace- 
donian ascendancy,  being  established,  while  its  opponents 
were  carried  away  to  languish  out  their  lives  in  distant 
colonies  and  other  climes. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Antipater  at  his  death  left. 
Polysperchon,  the  eldest  of  all  Alexander's  captains  q 
at  that  time  in  Europe,  the  two  high  offices  of  pro- 
tector  of  the  empire,  and  governor  of  Macedonia  and  B'C* 
Greece,  neglecting,  through  delicacy,  the  claims  of  his  son 
CuoandcT.  Antipater,  after  the  settlement  of  the  affairs  of 
the  empire,  which  had  followed  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  had 
brought  to  Europe  Philip  III.  Aridaeus,  and  Roxana  and  her 
son,  Alexander  IV.  iEgus.  It  was  unfortunate  for  all  of 
them  that  Antipater  did  so,  as  the  result  subsequently  showed. 
Polyaperchon  was  destitute  of  wisdom,  resolution,  and  pro- 
bity, but  his  son  Alexander  possessed  greater  abilities.  They 
recalled  Olympias  from  her  retreat  in  Epirus  to  assume  the 
goaidianahip  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  restless  woman  en- 
tered eagerly  into  their  views,  and  all  the  political  intrigues  of 
the  time.  Philip  III.  had  married  his  own  niece,  Eurydice, 
the  grand-daughter  of  Philip  II.,  and  between  this  woman, 
who  was  possessed  of  considerable  ambition  and  energy,  and 
the  ex-qneen  Olympias  a  mutual  distrust  and  hatred  soon 
arose.  Eurydice  determined  to  place  her  husband  positively 
at  the  head  of  affairs  if  possible,  and  had  taken  advantage  of 
a  favourable  opportunity  to  gather  troops  and  call  on  Cassan- 
der,  the  son  of  Antipater,  who  was  then  in  Greece,  to  come 
to  her  aid. 

Pel— J  hI  m  had  bitterly  resented  the  step  taken  by  his  father 
in  entrusting  the  regency  to  Polysperchon,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  the  Macedonians  were  favourable  to  him,  and, 
A— adverse  to  the  regent.  Cassander  had  openly  risen 
in  revolt*  and  to  hinder  him  from  obtaining  any  authority 
in  the  Greek  cities,  Polysperchon  published  a  decree  in  the 
king's  name  restoring  liberty  to  the  towns  and,  among  the 
rest,  Athens,  and  directing  the  Macedonian  garrison  in  the 
port  of  Munychia  to  be  withdrawn,  and  the  democracy  to  be 
restored.  Nicanor,  a  man  of  great  experience  and  a  good* 
soldier,  who  had  been  sent  by  Cassander  to  assume  command 
of  the  garrison,  refused  to  obey  the  order,  and  Phocion,  who 
was  then  in  authority  at  Athens,  would  take  no  steps  to  expel 
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IRcanor.  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon,  then  appeared 
before  Athens  with  a  large  army,  but  by  delaying  to  take 
active  measures,  gave  Cassander  time  to  arrive  from  Asia 
Minor  with  ships  and  soldiers  furnished  by  Antigonus,  and 
established  himself  in  the  Piraeus.  The  exiles  who  returned 
in  his  train  proceeded  to  establish  an  oligarchy.  Phocion 
fled  to  Alexander,  and  was  sent  by  him  to  Polysperchon,  who 
returned  him  in  chains  to  the  Athenians,  only  to  be  put  to 
death  by  his  countrymen,  while,  shortly  after,  Cassander  was 
received  into  the  city.  Having  thus  gained  a  good  base  of 
operations  in  Greece,  he  proceeded  to  attack  Polysperchon  by 
land  and  sea,  and,  by  his  successes,  soon  gained  over  many  of 
the  Greek  cities  to  support  his  cause. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  he  was  summoned  by  Eurydice 
ft    to  Macedonia,  where  the  two  heroines,  each  at  the 

g  c  head  of  an  army,  seemed  determined  to  hazard  the 
event  of  a  battle.  But  at  the  moment  when  the 
action  began,  Olympias  presented  herself  before  the  soldiers 
of  Eurydice,  who,  appalled  by  her  majestic  air,  and  the  idea 
that  they  were  about  to  combat  with  the  widow  of  Philip, 
and  the  mother  of  Alexander,  dropped  their  arms.  They 
abandoned  the  unfortunate  Eurydice  and  her  husband,  whom 
the  cruel  Olympias  caused  to  be  imprisoned,  and  afterwards 
put  to  death,  with  many  of  the  relatives  and  supporters  of 
Antipater. 

Cassander  having  received  intelligence  of  what  was  going 
on,  hastened  into  Macedonia  with  his  forces,  and  obliged 
Olympias  to  retire  to  Pydna,  a  seaport  and  weU-fortiiied 
town.  Cassander  immediately  invested  the  city  by  land, 
while  his  fleet  blocked  up  the  entrance  of  the  harbour.  The 
condition  of  the  besieged  soon  became  truly  deplorable.  The 
royal  family  fed  on  the  flesh  of  horses ;  the  soldierj,  an  their 
dead  companions ;  and  the  elephants  on  sawdust.  Olympias 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  procure  the  assistance  of  PolyspeT- 
chou ;  Cassander  seized  the  messenger  and  disappointed  her 
design.  She,  therefore,  gave  up  all  hopes,  and  surrendered 
herself  and  her  army  to  Cassander.  This  event  determined 
the  fate  of  all  Macedon,  which  submitted  soon  after  to  the 
conqueror. 

Olympias  was  accused  before  the  assembly  of  Macedonians, 
and,  without  being  heard  in  her  defence,  condemned  to  die. 
-Cassander  offered  her  a  ship  to  make  her  escape  to  Athens ; 
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but  she  refused  to  fly,  and  demanded  to  be  heard  in  the  as- 
sembly of  the  Macedonians.    She  was,  therefore,  delivered  up 
to  the  relatione  of  those  whom  she  had  pat  to  death.  Cas- 
sander sent  Roxana  and  her  son  Alexander  to  g 
Amphipolis,  where  they  were  kept  in  durance.  Zr 
Macedonia  was  now  in  the  power  of  Cassander,  and  °* 
Polysperchon  retreated  with  the  remainder  of  the  forces  at 
his  command  to  iEtolia,  where  he  maintained  himself  for 
some  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Outbreak  of  the  Lamian 

War,   b.c.  323 
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Lamian  War   „  322 
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Oassander  gains  posses- 


sion of  Athens :  death 

of  Phocion   B.c.  319 

Civil  war  in  Macedonia  „  318 

Murder  of  Philip  II.  and 
Eurydice  by  order  of  * 
Olympias    „  318 

Cassander  gains  supre- 
macy in  Macedonia  ...    „  317 

Death  of  Olympias  :  im- 
prisonment of  Roxana 
and  Alexander  IV. : 
Polysperchon  retires 
to  JEtolia    „  316 


3.  CONTINUANCE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  GREECE. — CASSANDER 
SUPREME  IN  MACEDONIA. 

While  Cassander  had  been  establishing  his  power  in  Mace- 
donia, and  forcing  Polysperchon  to  take  refuge  in  iEtolia,  a 
convenient  position  for  him,  since  he  could  readily  obtain 
supplies  and  troops  from  Epirus,  Alexander,  Polysperchon's 
son,  had  kept  the  field  in  the  Peloponnesus,  whither  * 
Cissmnrter  marched  to  attack  him,  stopping  on  his 
way  to  order  Thebes,  which  had  been  destroyed  by 
Alexander  the  Great,  to  be  rebuilt,  and  to  recall  the  Theban 
exiles  from  the  countries  and  cities  to  which  they  had  retired. 
Prior  to  this  a  misunderstanding  had  arisen  between  Antigonus 
and  Craterus,  and  while  the  latter  joined  the  opponents  of 
Antigonus,  the  former  sent  troops  to  the  assistance  of  Alex- 
ander, announcing  his  intention  to  restore  to  the  Greek  cities 
the  liberties  that  they  had  enjoyed  in  olden  times,  in  order  to 
detach  as  many  of  them  as  possible  from  Cassander.  On  the 
aaml  of  the  troops  from  Asia,  which  were  commanded  by 


IV.  was  of  age.    Cassander,  however, 
posed  to  surrender  his  power,  and  he  c 
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no  encouragement  elsewhere,  and  wi1 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  two  towns 
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Demetrius,  surnamed  Poliorcetea, 
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Cassander  and  Polysperchon,  and  the  former  took  Corinth 
by  assault,  and  laid«iege  to  Athena.    The  siege  was  «^ 
raised  by  Demetrius,  who  caused  Cassander  to  re-  ^ 
tire,  and  punned  him  in  his  retreat.    A  battle  was  C' 
fought  near  Thermopylae,  in  which  Cassander  was  defeated, 
and  the  conqueror  returned  to  Athens,  which  he  entered  in 
triumph.    In  the  following  year,  at  the  resumption  of  hosti- 
lities, Demetrius  made  himself  master  of  Corinth,  Sicyon, 
and  the  greater  part  of  Arcadia,  which  had  remained  in  the 
power  of  Cassander,  and  he  was  accepted  generally  by  the 
Greek  states  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  army. 
His  successes  procured  for  him  the  most  unlimited  flattery 
and  adulation  from  the  Athenians,  who  pretended  to  regard 
him  as  a  demi-god,  and  instituted  religious  cere-  ^ 
monies  in  his  honour.    He  prosecuted  the  war  with    ^  ^ 
Tigour  against  Cassander,  took  Thessaly  from  him, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  entering  Macedonia,  when  he  was 
compelled  to  rejoin  his  father  in  Asia,  in  conae-  q^.. 
quence  of  the  threatening  attitude  assumed  towards  ™* 
Antigonus  by  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.    Hastily  con- 
cluding a  convention  with  Cassander,  which  provided  for  the 
freedom  of  the  Greek  cities,  he  marched  into  Asia  Minor, 
through  Thrace,  and  managed  to  join  his  father  just  before 
the  memorable  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  which  a  considerable  con- 
tingent from  Macedonia,  and  a  large  body  from  Thrace,  fought 
on  the  side  of  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.    Antigonus,  as  it  has 
been  said,  was  defeated  and  fell  on  the  field,  but  Demetrius 
drew  off  the  remainder  of  the  army  in  good  order,  and  re- 
treated on  Ephesus.    The  northern  and  western  provinces  of 
Asia  Minor  were  assigned  to  Lysimachus,  while  Seleucus 
took  the  rest  of  the  dominion  of  Antigonus.  Demetrius 
sailed  to  Athens,  intending  to  resume  the  war  in  Greece,  but 
the  Greek  cities  had  made  humble  submission  to  Cassander 
immediately  after  the  battle,  and  the  Athenians  refused  to  re- 
ceive mm.    On  this  he  retired  to  the  Thracian  Chersonese, 
where  he  maintained  himself  until  an  alliance  with  Seleucus, 
who  married  his  daughter  Stratonice,  gave  him  hopes  of 
obtaining  assistance  from  the  Syro-Greek  monarch  in  subju- 
gating Greece  and  Macedonia.  On' his  way  to  Syria  by  sea,  he 
took  Cilicia,  a  city  which  belonged  to  Seleucus,  anil  by  refus- 
ing to  give  it  up,  rendered  that  monarch  hostile  to  him.  The 
only  course  open  to  him,  therefore,  was  to  seek  support  from 
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sistance  from  Demetrius  and  Pyrrhua, 
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minence  in  the  history  of  Greece,  and  it 
this  period  as  a  convenient  halting-place 
early  history,  and  the  previous  career  of 
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wards  from  the  Golf  of  Ambracia  to  Hlyria,  was  anciently 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  and  kingdoms,  of  which 
the  moat  considerable  were  Molossis,  Thesprotia,  and  Chao- 
nia.  These  subsisted  independently  of  each  other  until  the 
Molossian  princes  brought  the  whole  country  into  subjec- 
tion. At  length  the  inhabitants,  who  were  descended  from 
the  Pelasgi,  the  original  occupants  of  the  country,  gave  up 
the  distinctive  names  that  had  been  derived  from  the  various 
tribes,  and  became  blended  together  under  the  common  appel- 
lation of  Epirots. 

Pyrrhus,  or  Neoptolenus,  the  son  of  Achilles,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  siege  of  Troy,  resolved,  after  the 
Trojan  war  was  over,  to  fix  his  residence  in  Epirus,  and  even- 
tually retiring  thither  with  Andromache,  the  widow 
of  the  Trojan  prince  Hector,  and  the  Myrmidons,  jfi 
who  had  served  under  him  in  the  war,  he  took  such 
prudent  measures  for  the  establishment  of  his  authority  that 
the  natives,  after  an  unsuccessful  struggle,  relinquished  their 
liberty,  and  acknowledged  him"  as  their  sovereign.  He  was 
assassinated  soon  after  by  Orestes,  the  king  of  Argos,  in  the 
temple  of  Delphi,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Molossus, 
from  whom  Molossis,  or  Molossia,  took  its  name.  As  this 
prince  died  without  issue,  the  crown  devolved  on  his  brother 
Pielua.  In  the  time  of  the  Persian  war  Admetus  swayed  the 
sceptre,  and  rendered  some  essential  services  to  Themistocles 
the  Athenian. 

Tharymbas  applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to 
the  encouragement  of  learning  among  his  subjects,  and  formed 
many  excellent  laws.  Plutarch  reckons  him  among  the 
ancient  legislators.  Alcetas,  the  next  king,  experienced 
many  vicissitudes  of  fortune.  After  the  decease  of  Alcetas, 
Neoptolemus  and  Arybas,  two  brothers,  reigned  conjointly,  of 
whom  the  latter  was  esteemed  on  account  of  the  patronage  he 
afforded  to  literature  and  learned  men. 

On  the  death  of  Arybas,  his  nephew,  Alexander  I.  (whose 
sister,  Olympias,  married  Philip  II.  of  Macedon,  and  became 
the  mother  of  Alexander  the  Great),  ascended  the  «^ 
throne,  and,  being  fired  with  military  ardour,  ex-  ^rj 
peeted  to  obtain  as  great  a  share  of  glory  in  Sicily, 
Italy,  and  Africa,  as  his  nephew,  Alexander  the  Great,  was 
acquiring  in  Persia;  and  other  parts  of  Asia.    In  this,  how- 
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«ever,  he  was  fatally  mistaken ;  for,  after  be  had  obtained  two 
aa*    decisive  victories  over  the  Lucanians,  Bruttians,  and 
™P    Samnites  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Tmwitnn^  a 
Greek  colony,  who  had  sought  his  assistance  against 
their  enemies,  his  forces  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter  in 
the  battle  of  Pandosia,  and  himself  was  murdered  by  the 
treachery  of  his  guards.    Alexander  L  was  the  fixst  who 
assumed  the  title  of  king  of  Epirus.   He  was  succeeded  by 
iEacides,  the  son  of  Arybas,  who  was  deposed  by  the  Epirots 
for  taking  part  with  Olympias  against  Cassander,  but  after- 
o*  a    wards  recalled.    Cassander  sent  his  son,  Philip,  to 
z~?    invade  Epirus,  and  iEacides  being  killed  in  battle, 
the  country  fell  into  his  hands.    Pyrrhus,  the  son 
of  jEacides,  who  was  then  but  five  years  old,  was  taken  to 
Ulyria  and  placed  under  the  care  of  Glaucias,  the  king  or 
chief  of  the  Taulantii,  an  Ulyrian  tribe,  by  whom  he  was 
brought  up,  and  eventually  restored  to  the  throne  of  Epirus 
about  306  b.c. 

During  the  temporary  absence  of  Pyrrhus  from  Epirus, 
Af)4     which  he  had  quitted  that  he  might  be  present  at 
^       the  nuptials  of  a  particular  friend  in  Ulyria,  the 
Epirots,  at  the  instigation  of  Cassander,  broke  out 
into  open  rebellion,  chased  his  friends  from  court,  seised  on 
the  royal  treasure,  and  bestowed  the  diadem  on  Neoptolemus, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  son  of  Alexander  L  Hie 
unfortunate  prince,  being  thus  unexpectedly  stripped  of  his 
dominions,  retired  to  his  brother-in-law,  Demetrius,  and  sig- 
nalized himself  on  several  occasions,  and  especially  at  the 
battle  of  Ipsus.    At  length  he  married  Antigone,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Berenice,  queen  of  Egypt,  who  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band, Ptolemy,  an  army  to  enable  her  son-in-law  to  recover 
the  crown  of  Epirus. 
An  arrangement  was  concluded  between  Pyrrhus  and 
297    Ncoptolemus  by  which  they  were  to  share  the  sove- 
R0     reign  power ;  but  barely  two  years  elapsed  before 
Pyrrhus  became  sole  king,  by  the  death  of  Neopto- 
lemus,  the  latter  having  been  put  to  death  for  alleged  conspi- 
racy against  the  life  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  probably,  accused  him 
of  the  act  to  gain  sole  possession  of  the  throne.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  contest  broke  out  between  Antlpater  and 
Alexander  for  the  crown  of  Macedonia. 
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2.  THE  {STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  CROWN  IN  MACEDONIA. 

It  ha*  been  said  that  when  the  fight  for  the  throne  of 
Macedonia  began  between  Antipater  and  Alexander,  the 
latter  sought  assistance  from  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  The 
u  Besieger  of  Cities,"  as  he  was  called,  was  then  engaged  in 
laying  siege  to  Athens,  and  could  not  immediately  respond  to 
his  invitation,  but  Pyrrhus,  who  was  a  thorough  soldier,  and 
glad  of  any  excuse  for  fighting,  immediately  gave  him  his 
support.    Antipater  was  compelled  to  take  refuge  on* 
with  his  father-in-law,  Lysimachus  of  Thrace,  by 
whom  be  was  murdered ;  and  Pyrrhus  having  re- 
ceived Acarnania,  Ambracia,  and  other  territories,  from 
Alexander,  led  back  his  troops,  and  established  his  residence 
at  Ambracia,  which  he  made  his  capital. 

As  soon  as  Athens  had  surrendered,  an  event  which  was 
brought  about  by  famine,  Demetrius  marched  into  Macedonia. 
Here  he  took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  procuring  no* 
the  asssBsination  of  Alexander,  and  when  he  had 
justified  the  act  in  an  address  to  the  troops  and 
people,  the  Macedonians  saluted  him  as  king.    Instead  of 
repairing  the  devastations  which  the  kingdom  had  suffered, 
Demetrius  immediately  engaged  in  new  military  enterprises 
against  Greece,  iEtolia,  Epirus,  and  Thrace,  and  at  the  same 
tune  abandoned  himself  to  luxury,  vanity,  and  ex-  aaa 
treme  haughtiness.  The  war  in  Greece  was  marked  ~~ 
by  the  capture  of  Thebes,  after  a  closely-pressed 
siege  of  seVeml  months'  duration.   The  year  after  Demetdua 
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:  was  obliged  to  return  to  defend  his  own 
jul  been  entered  by  Pyrrhus.  The  Epirot 
£er,  and  in  289  ac.  Demetrius  invaded 
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.  :  •       till  il;e  story  of  the  closing 
:„  _.-  . ;  r~z..:rlu?.    When  he  was  ex- 
.  ...   : .  -  .~:  u:::  Asia  Minor,  and, 
m         r  to  re-assert  his 
.        .  "L;:l  ir  hai  been  deprived  by 
»»       7--  :  rz.  ::.  L:-wever.  surrounded 
.    .  r  : ;  .i  :1=  i:il:sc£  Mount  Taurus. 
.  .  -  _v  1.  z—i-.  a  Litt  effort,  and 
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  _.    r  ;      i,  S.  1:^:^>  surroundrd 

■  .=*  t^;.1     - iujttd  him  to  a 

.  :>  .  "1.^  L:  wii  closely  con- 

-  -  :  1  -  r -1  "~  :pe  :br.  he  would 

.  Lis   .2:7^ stations  not 

:  . '  _  1  .  ir.  interview  witli 
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.  .  :s  .n-X:        it  were 
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-  zjr^ziud  bis  life 

.  ,  .  L\-  r.-s  zuy  be  thus 

.         :  .>         XiiMCCfiLft  a*  well  ai 
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Thrace  ;  Pyrrhus  was  fretting  in  Epirus,  eagerly  looking  for 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  war,  in  which  he  took  unbounded 
pleasure,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  held  those  parts  of  Greece 
which  his  father,  Demetrius,  had  subdued.  Lysimachus  con- 
tinued undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  for  five 
yean,  when  he  fell  in  battle.  Agathoc'es,  the  son 
of  Lysimachus,  had  married  Lysandra,  ih>  daughter  ~™ 
of  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt  and  his  first  wife  Eury-  °' 
dice,  a  daughter  of  Aiitipater,  while  Lysimachus  himself  had 
married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  L,  and  his  second 
wife  Berenice.  By  Eury  dice  Ptolemy  had  two  sons,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunus  and  Meleager,  but  he  associated  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia, his  son  by  Berenice,  with  himself  in  the  government  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elder  sons,  who  quitted  Egypt  and  went 
to  Lysimachus.  It  happened  that  Agathocles  was  an  object  of 
dislike  to  Arsinoe,  and  by  representing  that  he  was  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  she  induced  Lysimachus  to 
put  his  son  to  death.  Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus,  who,  in 
hopes  of  annexing  Macedonia  and  the  other  states  of  Greece 
to  his  other  dominions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  met  Lysimachus  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
They  were  the  only  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
both  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the  army  of  Lysimachus 
was  defeated  and  himself  slain.  Seleucus  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  advanced  to  Lysimachia  in  Thrace,  where  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had 
generously  relieved,  and  for  whose  sister's  sake  he  had  com- 
menced the  war.  Ptolemy  having  done  this  exe-  ooa 
crable  deed,  boldly  declared  himself  king  of  Mace-  RC 
donia  and  Thrace,  and  was  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity  by  the  people. 

Not  long  after  a  body  of  several  thousand  Gauls,  leaving 
their  own  country,  and  marching  eastwards  in  search  of  new 
settlements,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  made  an 
irruption  into  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  met  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed.  During  the 
first  moments  of  surprise  the  Macedonians  placed  Meleager, 
the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  vacant  throne,  but  finding 
him  destitute  of  ability,  they  deposed  him  two  months  aftefc 
They  then  chose  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Cassander, 
who  reigned  only  forty-five  days.    The  crown  was  then 
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chus  were  going  to  divide  Macedonia  u 
people  wished  for  Pyrrhus  as  their  kinj 
crown.    Thus  Macedonia,  to  which  Ep 
oq/»     under  Cassander,  was  itself 
under  Pyrrhus.     The  reign 
donia  had  lasted  little  mort 
when  he  was  driven  from  the  throne 
became  king  of  Macedonia  as  well  as  1 
It  may  be  as  well  now  to  tell  the 
scenes  of  the  stirring  life  of  Demetriui 
pelled  from  Macedonia,  he  went  in 
having  raised  some  troops,  made  an  a' 
authority  in  the  provinces,  of  which  he 
Eeleucus  and  Ptolejny.    The  former, 
Demetrius,  and  pent  him  up  in  the  dc 
Beduced  to  a  state  of  despair,  he  rr 
opened  a  passage  for  himself  into  Syi 
a  violent  fever,  he  was  deserted  by  n 
the  rest  delivered  him  into  the  hands 
to  the  principles  which  he  profess* 
him  with  a  numerous  guard,  whic 
fortress  situated  in  a  peninsula,  wh 
fined. 

For  some  time  Demetrius  indulged 
be  restored  to  liberty ;  but  findii 
realized,  and  that  he  could  not  obtar 
 ~wi  ™»flicTied  to  hi 
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Thrace ;  Pyrrhus  was  fretting  in  Epirus,  eagerly  looking  for 
an  opportunity  of  going  to  war,  in  which  he  took  unbounded 
pleasure,  and  Antigonus  Gonatas  held  those  parts  of  Greece 
which  his  father,  Demetrius,  had  subdued.  Lysimachus  con- 
tinned  undisturbed  in  the  possession  of  Macedonia  for  five 
years,  when  he  fell  in  battle.  Agathocfes,  the  son  go- 
of Lysimachus,  had  married  Lysandra, \h)  daughter  ~~ 
of  Ptolemy  L  of  Egypt  and  his  first  wife  Eury- 
dice,  a  daughter  of  Antipater,  while  Lysimachus  himself  had 
married  Arsinoe,  a  daughter  of  Ptolemy  I.,  and  his  second 
wife  Berenice.  By  Eury  dice  Ptolemy  had  two  sons,  Ptolemy 
Ceraunos  and  Meleager,  but  he  associated  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phia his  son  by  Berenice,  with  himself  in  the  government  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  elder  sons,  who  quitted  Egypt  and  went 
to  Lysimachus.  It  happened  that  Agathocles  was  an  object  of 
dislike  to  Arsinoe,  and  by  representing  that  he  was  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  she  induced  Lysimachus  to 

Kit  his  son  to  death.    Lysandra  fled  to  Seleucus,  who,  in 
pea  of  annexing  Macedonia  and  the  other  states  of  Greece 
to  his  other  dominions,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate 
princess,  and  met  Lysimachus  on  the  borders  of  Phrygia. 
They  were  the  only  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and 
both  fought  with  great  bravery,  but  the  army  of  Lysimachus 
was  defeated  and  himself  slain.    Seleucus  passed  the  Helles- 
pont, and  advanced  to  Lysimachia  in  Thrace,  where  he  was 
treacherously  murdered  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  whom  he  had 
generously  relieved,  and  for  whose  sister's  sake  he  had  com- 
menced the  war.    Ptolemy  having  done  this  exe-  ooa 
crahle  deed,  boldly  declared  himself  king  of  Mace-  ~T 
donia  and  Thrace,  and  was  acknowledged  in  that 
capacity  by  the  people. 

Not  long  after  a  body  of  several  thousand  Gauls,  leaving 
their  own  country,  and  marching  eastwards  in  search  of  new 
eetUements,  divided  into  three  parts,  one  of  which  made  an 
irruption  into  Macedonia.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus  met  them  with 
the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
the  Macedonian  monarch  was  defeated  and  killed.  During  the 
fat  moments  of  surprise  the  Macedonians  placed  Meleager, 
Ike  brother  of  Ptolemy,  on  the  vacant  throne,  but  finding 
him  destitute  of  ability,  they  deposed  him  two  months  after; 
They  then  choee  Antipater,  the  grandson  of  Cassander, 
wb>  reigned  only  forty-five  days.    The  crown  was  then 
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assigned  by  the  army  to  Sosthenes,  who  attacked  and  de- 
feated the  Gaols  with  the  remains  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops,  but  the  barbarians,  being  reinforced 
by  new  comers,  returned  to  the  attack,  and  cut 
Sosthenes  and  his  troops  to  pieces. 

After  the  death  of  Sosthenes  and  the  evacuation  of  Mace- 
donia by  the  Gauls,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  the  eon  of  Deme- 
trius, defeated  the  other  competitors  for  the  crown, 
and  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the  kingdom.  His 
reign  was  undisturbed  until  273  B.C.,  when  Pyirhus, 
who  had  been  fighting  in  Italy  for  six  years,  and  had  just  re- 
turned, suddenly  attacked  him,  and  wrested  the  kingdom 
from  him, 


279 

B.C. 


279 

B.C. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Pyrrhua  of  Epiras  sup- 
ports Alexander  in 
Macedonia  B.C.  295 

Demetrius  enters  Mace- 
donia, murders  Alex- 
ander, and  assumes 
the  government    ,,  294 

Capture  of  Thebes  by 
Demetrius   292 

Invasion  of  Macedonia 
byPyrrhus    „  291 

Expulsion  of  Demetrius 
from  Macedonia,  of 
which  Pyrrhus  be- 
comes king    „  287 

Pyrrhus  expelled  from 
Macedonia  by  Lysi- 
machus  of  Thrace  ...  „  286 


Death  of  Demetrius  m 

prison  in  Syria  %&  2BS 

Seleuous  contemplates 

invasion  of  Thrace: 

death  of  Lysi  machus  281 
Murder  of  Seleucus,  and 

assumption    of  the 

throne  of  Macedonia 

by  Ptolemy  Qeraunus  „  290 
Invasion  of  the  Gauls, 

and  death  of  Ptolemy 

Ceraunus  in  battle  ...  „  280 
Sosthenes  dies  soon  after 

being  defeated  by  the 

Gauls   w  m 

Antigonus  Gonatas  as- 
sumes the  crown  of 

Macedonia   m  278 


3.  PYRRHUS  IN  ITALY. — HIS  DEATH. 

At  the  request  of  the  Tarentines,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  war  with  Borne,  Pyrrhus  had  embarked  with  a  numerous 
ooq    force  for  Italy,  a  few  years  after  his  expulsion  from 
fi  o     Thrace  by  Lysimachus,  and  after  narrowly  escaping 
shipwreck,  landed  at  Tarentum  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  the  people.  The  Tarentines,  however,  soon  perceived 
that  he  whom  they  had  honoured  as  a  deliverer  was  deter1 
mined  to  become  their  master.  In  the  meantime  PuUios 
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Valerius  Leevinus,  the  Roman  consul,  committed  great  depre- 
dations on  the  country  of  the  Lucanians,  the  allies  of  the 
Tarentines,  and  waited  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  arrival 
of  PyrrhuB.  The  king,  therefore,  ordered  him  to  disband  his 
troops,  and  to  appeal  to  him  as  umpire  between  the  Eomans 
and  the  Tarentines ;  but  Leevinus  sending  a  haughty  replica- 
tion to  this  command,  both  parties  marched  to  the  banks  of 
the  Siria,  and  encamped  opposite  to  each  other.  An  engage- 
ment ensued,  which,  after  a  most  obstinate  resistance,  termi- 
nated in  the  defeat  of  the  Eomans.  However,  Pyrrhus  lost 
so  many  valiant  officers  and  private  men,  that  he  was  heard 
to  say  he  was  both  conqueror  and  conquered,  and  that  such 
another  victory  would  entirely  ruin  him. 

Anxious  to  reap  all  the  advantages  of  this  victory,  the  king 
ofEpirus  rushed  like  a  resistless  torrent  among  the  Roman  allies, 
and  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  Campania ;  but  he  formed 
no  establishment  in  that  country,  and  returned  to  Tarentum, 
where  he  terminated  the  campaign.    Whilst  he  remained  in 
that  city  Cineas,  his  prime  minister,  was  sent  with  proposals 
of  peace  to  the  Roman  senate ;  but  these  proving  unsuccess- 
ful, both  parties  made  preparations  for  another  campaign.  A 
general  engagement  ensued  near  Asculum,  in  which 
the  Roman  consul  Decius  was  killed,  and  Pyrrhus  ~l 
dangerously  wounded ;  but  victory  remained  doubt- 
ful, even  at  the  termination  of  the  battle.    Whilst  the  Ro- 
mans were  preparing  for  another  engagement  Nicias,  the 
king's  physician,  offered,  for  a  certain  reward,  to  despatch  his 
mnitt  by  poison.    Incensed  at  so  infamous  a  pro-  «~ 
poael,  they  cautioned  Pyrrhus  to  avoid  the  perfidy 
of  his  attendants ;  and  the  king,  deeply  affected  by 
Una  act  of  generosity,  immediately  released,  without  ransom, 
all  the  prisoners  he  had  taken.    The  Romans,  however,  sent 
back  an  equal  number  of  Samnites  and  Tarentines. 

The  Syracusans  fortunately  supplied  Pyrrhus  with  a  pre- 
test fir  quitting  Italy,  as  they  requested  his  assist-  077 
anee  against  the  Carthaginians.    At  first  he  ob-  ■ 
tamed  some  success;  but  being  afterwards  aban- 
doned by  the  Sicilians,  and  hard  pressed  by  the  Carthaginians, 
ha  left  Sicily,  and  returned  once  more  to  Italy  to  assist  the 
Tarentines.    An  engagement  ensued  near  Beneventum,  in 
which  twenty  thousand  Epirots  were  cut  to  pieces,  the  Ro- 
mans remaining  sole  masters  of  the  field,  with  eight  elephants. 
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07s         1200  prisoners,    Overwhelmed  with  ooaifusion 
~"       at  this  signal  defeat,  Pyrrhus  set  nil  for  Spins 
°*    with  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  after  spending  six 
years  in  Italy  and  Sicily  without  obtaining  any  solid  advantage. 
— o    He  soon  after  marched  a  combined  army  of  Epirots 
and  Gauls  into  Macedonia,  ravaged  the  country, 
B'°'    defeated  Antigonus  Gonatas,  and  took  possession  of 
his  kingdom. 

From  Macedonia  the  warlike  king  of  Epiroa  marched  into 
Peloponnesus,  whither  Antigonus  Gonatas  had  retired.  Ho 
now  sought  to  render  himself  master  of  Greece,  as  well  as 
Macedonia ;  and  possibly  he  might  have  succeeded  had  ho 
lived.  After  being  foiled,  however,  in  an  attack  on  Sparta, 
whither  he  had  proceeded  to  take  part  with  the  citizens,  who 
were  opposed  to  their  king  Areus,  he  was  invited  by  one  of 
the  principal  citizens  of  Argos  to  espouse  his  cause  against 
the  opposite  faction,  which  was  supported  by  Antigonus 
Gonatas,  and  he  imprudently  entered  that  city.  The  conflict 
raged  with  dreadful  fury,  and  the  streets  were  co- 
*  *  vered  with  dead  bodies,  and  deluged  with  blood. 
'  '  The  king  of  Epirus  having  taken  off  his  helmet,  a 
woman  threw  a  tile  on  his  head  from  the  roof  of  a  house,  and 
killed  him  on  the  spot  His  head  was  severed  from  his  bodj 
and  carried  to  Antigonus,  who  ordered  the  corpse  of  his  fallen 
foe  to  be  buried  with  all  the  honour  due  to  so  great  a  soldier. 

It  is  as  well  to  say  here  what  little  remains  to  be  said  about 
Epirus.  Pyrrhus  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander  EL, 
who  tried  to  reduce  the  kingdom  of  Macedon,  where  Anti- 
gonus Gonatas  had  resumed  the  crown,  but  was  repulsed. 
Ptolemy,  his  son  and  successor,  was  a  prince  of  promising 
expectations,  but  died  at  an  early  age,  and  left  the  crown  to 
his  son  Pyrrhus,  who,  after  a  short  reign,  was  treactaroualy 
murdered  by  the  Ambracians.  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of 
Pyrrhus  II.,  next  ascended  the  throne;  but  the  Epirots,  dis- 
daining to  live  under  the  government  of  a  woman,  caused  h«r 
to  be  assassinated  in  the  temple  of  Diana.  The  royal  family 
of  Pyrrhus  being  now  extinct,  they  formed  themselves  into  a 
republic,  which  was  governed  by  annual  magistrates,  chosen 
-ait  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  nation*  This  form  of 
government  subsisted  till  Epirus  was  conquered  by 
^Emilius  Paulus,  who  destroyed  its  considerahlo 
towns,  and  sold  most  of  the  inhabitants  into  slavery. 
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OHBONOLOOICAL  SUMMABT. 


Pynritas  jrms  to  Italy  to 
anui  Bm  Tuentmes  B.C. 


Victory  of  Pyrrhua  on 
the&rii   

Romans  defeated  by 
Pyirbne  at  Aaculum 

Pynhaa  in  Sicily  

Pyrriwa    defeated  at 


Return  of  Pyrrhua  to 


280 

280 

279 
277 

275 

274 


Invasion  of  Macedonia, 

and  expulsion  of  An- 

tigonus  Gonatas  by 

Pyrrhus  b.o.  756 

Invasion  of  Greece  by 

Pyrrhua  :  hia  death 

atArgoa   „  272 

Epirua  conquered  and 

completely  reduced  to 

subjection  by  the  Ro- 
mans   „  167 


KINGS  OF  EPIRU8. 


'  L  B.c.  340 

  „  326 

Caseander  of  Macedon  „  313 

Pyrrhua  I   „  306 

Keoptolemaa   „  301 

i  L  and  Neopto- 

  „  297 


Pyrrhua  I.  alone   B.c.  205 

Alexander  II   „  272 

Ptolemy    „  (?) 

Pyrrhus  II   „  (?) 

Deidamia    ,9  (?) 

Republic  founded   „  (?) 


CHAPTER  XII. 

miOf  BOXAV  ASCENDANCY  DT  GREECE,  AND  ITS  COHQTOt 
•  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

272  b.0.  to  146  B.o. 

1.  AfVJJBS  IN  GREECE. — THE  -BTOL1AN  AND  ACHJEAN  LEAGUES. 
— ATTEMPTED  REVOLUTION  IN  8PARTA. 

Wrxr  Antigonus  Gonatas  appeared  to  bo  firmly  seated  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  and  Pyrrhus  was  sailing 
wedwaid  to  measure  his  strength  with  the  Romans 
in  Italy,  the  states  of  Greece  were  endeavouring  to 
repair  the  disasters  of  past  years  by  reviving  or  extending  the 
confederacies,  to -which  the  names  of  the  /Etolian  League  and 
the  A^bf*"1  League  were  respectively  given.    The  ^Etolian 
League,  which  had  been  established  for  a  considerable  period, 
end  was  now  striving  to  extend  its  influence,  especially  in 
northern  Greece,  did  good  service  in  aiding  in  the  expulsion 
of  the  Gauls  from  the  country  in  279  b.o.    The  Achaean 
League  wae  now  being  resuscitated  by  some  of  the  cities 
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'which  had  belonged  to  the  previous  confederacy,  so  called, 
-which  had  been  dissolved  about  323  B.O.  The  story  of  each 
has  been  separately  told,  and  it  merely  remains  to  trace  the 
course  of  Greek  history  from  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Pyrrhus  to  the  final  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Uomaus,  and 
its  formation  into  a  Roman  province. 

About  277  b.o.  Athens  and  Sparta,  by  means  of  funds 
supplied  by  the  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  ^Etolia,  under  the 
pretence  that  some  of  the  ^Etolians  had  attempted  to  culti- 
vate the  Sacred  Crissaean  Plain.  It  was  in  reality  an  effort 
to  strike  a  blow  at  Antigonus  Gonatas,  with  whom  the  JEXo- 
lians  were  closely  allied,  but  they  failed  completely  in  their 
object,  and  suffered  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  hands  of  their 
adversaries.  Antigonus  Gonatas  never  lost  his  footing  in  the 
peninsula,  and,  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  effected  its  com- 
plete subjugation  by  conquering  some  parts  of  it,  and  entering 
into  alliance  with  others  in  which  parties  favourable  to  his 
interests  were  in  the  ascendant  Sparta  alone,  by  the  aid  of 
Egypt,  was  strong  enough  to  sustain  the  contest  with  Mace- 
donia, but  her  rulers  were  not  disposed  to  continue  it  after 

288  Atnens>  wearied  out  by  the  long  siege  to  which  she 
had  been  subjected,  surrendered  to  Antigonus,  who 
placed  garrisons  in  the  harbours  of  Pirseus  and 
Munychia,  but  allowed  Athens  itself  to  retain  its  freedom, 
unrestrained  by  the  presence  of  foreign  troops.  Th€s  mat- 
ters continued  for  some  years,  until  some  vigour  was  infused 
into  the  operations  of  the  Achaean  League  (which  had  main- 
tained its  existence  throughout  all  the  efforts  of  Antigonus  to 
8  tamp  it  out  at  first,  and  then  grown  and  thriven  as  soon  as 
he  began  to  regard  it  with  indifference  and  contempt)  by 
Aratus,  who  after  taking  possession  of  his  native  city,  Sicyon, 
and  uniting  it  to  the  League  in  251  b.c.,  had  been  elected  its 
straiegusy  or  commander-in-chief  and  president,  in  845  B.G. 

oqa    By  the  time  that  Antigonus  Gonatas,  wearied  by 

~.     the  wars  and  vicissitudes  that  had  marked  his  lift, 
had  passed  to  his  rest,  Aratus  had  succeeded  in 
bringing  Corinth  and  Megara,  with  other  states  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesus, within  the  circle  of  the  Achaean  League. 

The  state  of  Greece — and  in  speaking  now  of  Greece 
Macedonia  must  be  included  as  well  as  Epirua,  which  had 
long  exercised  considerable  influence  on  Greek  affairs — was, 
at  the  death  of  Antigonus,  much  as  follows : — The  power  of 
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Epirus  was  as  nothing  ,*  Macedon,  as  before,  was,  by  reason 
of  the  age  and  listlessness  of  her  king,  comparatively  indiffer- 
ent to  the  course  things  might  be  taking ;  the  ^Etolian  League 
had  absorbed  Boeotia,  and  most  of  the  states  of  Northern 
Greece,  with  Elis  and  a  part  of  Arcadia ;  while  the  Achaean 
League  comprised  Sicyon,  Corinth,  Achaia,  and  Megara,  with 
many  cities  of  Arcadia  and  Argos.  Athens  remained  under 
the  power  of  Macedonia,  and  Sparta  and  Acarnania  remained 
unfettered  and  unpledged  to  any  particular  course  of  action 
by  giving  their  adhesion  to  either  of  the  existing  confedera- 
cies. Mesaene  also  held  aloof  from  the  Achaean  League,  and 
did  not  join  it  until  after  Athens  and  Sparta  had  taken  their 
places  in  the  ranks  of  the  cities  of  which  it  was  composed. 

Prior  to  this  an  attempt  had  been  made  in  Sparta  to  restore 
the  simplicity  which  had  previously  marked  the  manners  and 
customs  of  its  Dorian  population,  and  to  get  rid  of  the 
rapidly-increasing  fondness  for  wealth  and  ease  which  had 
long  been  eating  like  a  canker  at  the  heart  of  the  state. 

The  Froclid  king,  Eudamidas  II,  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Agis  IV.,  a  prince  of  great  promise,  who  had  for  his 
colleague  the  Eurysthenid  king,  Leonidas  II.,  the 
son  of  Cleonymus,  the  man  who  had  called  on  ~*~ 
Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Peloponnesus.    Leonidas  having  passed  several  years  at  the 
bnlliant  and  voluptuous  court  of  Seleucus,  had  brought  with 
him  to  8parta  a  taste  for  luxury,  which  had  been  imbibed  by 
all  who,  like  him,  had  gathered  wealth  by  taking  service 
under  the  kings  of  the  East.    On  the  other  hand,  Agis,  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  renounced  pleasure,  lived  like  an  old 
8partan,  and  determined  to  attempt  the  re-establishment  of 
the  ancient  discipline. 

Opytadeua,  one  of  the  Ephors,  thought  that,  under  such  a 
king  aa  Leonidas,  an  opportunity  offered  of  repealing  the  law 
of  Lycugus,  which  deprived  the  citizens  of  the  liberty  of  dis- 
posing of  their  lands  by  gift,  sale,  or  testament  Though  the 
infraction  of  this  law  had  not  been  authorised,  it  had  been 
continually  violated,  and  the  lands  were  in  the  possession  of 
about  a  hundred  families.  However,  when  Opytadeus  brought 
forward  his  motion  in  favour  of  the  rich,  Lysander,  another 
Ephor,  who  in  this  matter  acted  according  to  the  design  of 
Agfrj  proposed  that  all  debtors  should  be  discharged  by  an 
act  of  insolvency,  that  there  should  be  a  new  distribution  oi 
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the  lands,  and  that,  as  the  number  of  ancient  families  had 
decreased,  the  vacancy  should  be  supplied  by  a  kind  of 
adoption  of  the  youth  of  the  adjacent  countries,  who  should 
be  subjected  to  the  exercises,  diet,  and  discipline  of  Ly- 
curgus. 

This  was  followed  by  a  prosecution  against  Leonidas  for 
having  married  a  foreign  woman,  and  that  king  sought  an 
asylum  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  upon  which  his  son-in-law, 
Cleombrotus,  demanded  and  obtained  the  crown.  Agis  and 
Cleombrotus  immediately  agreed  with  respect  to  the  abolition 
of  debts  and  the  division  of  lands ;  but,  on  the  suggestions  of 
Agesilaus,  the  uncle  of  Agis,  whose  estate  was  burdened  with 
debt,  they  resolved  to  attempt  only  one  operation  at  a  time, 
and  to  burn  the  obligations  first.  The  artful  Agesilaus,  who 
now  possessed  his  large  and  valuable  estate  unincumbered 
with  debts,  found  means  to  defer  the  division  of  the  lands ; 
and  a  war  taking  place  between  the  iEtolian  and  Achaean 
Leagues,  Agis  was  obliged  to  leave  Lacedsemon,  in  order  to 
give  active  support  to  the  latter,  with  which  he  had  entered 
into  alliance.  During  his  absence,  Agesilaus  had  secured  his 
041     appointment  as  one  of  the  Ephors,  and  was  guilty 

of  so  many  acts  of  violence  and  injustice,  and 

notably  that  of  deferring  the  division  of  the  lands, 
that  the  people  expelled  him,  and  recalled  Leonidas.  When 
Agis  returned,  and  found  that  all  was  going  against  hlm>  and 
contrary  to  his  plans,  he  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  but  being  betrayed  by  some  of  his  friends,  he  was 

thrown  into  prison,  condemned  and  put  to  death, 
B0     together  with  his  mother,  Agesistrata,  and  his 

grandmother,  Archidamia.  Cleombrotus  was  saved 
by  the  intercession  of  his  wife,  Chelonis,  who  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Leonidas,  and  the  widow  of  Agis  was  married  against 
her  will  to  Cleomenes,  the  son  of  Leonidas.  It  was  very 
shortly  after  these  events  that  Antigonus  Gonatas  died 
(239  B.O.). 

• 
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2.  Q0ABEHJ9  OF  THE  GREEK  LEAGUES. — PHILIP  V.  OF  MACEDON. 
— ROMAN  INTERFERENCE  IN  GREECE. 

Demetrius  IX  succeeded  his  father,  Antigonus  Gonatas,  on 
the  throne  of  Macedonia.     He  imitated  the  mild  virtues 
rather  than  the  military  talents  of  the  last  king,  goa 
His  reign  was  tranquil,  except  as  far  as  regards 
some  conflicts  with  the  iEtolian  League ;  and  he 
died,  after  having  occupied  the  throne  about  ten  years, 
deservedly  regretted  by  his  subjects.     During  his  reign 
Megalopolis,  and  the  remainder  of  the  Arcadian  cities,  had 
entered  the  Achaean  League,  and  at  its  close  Aratus  persuaded 
his  successor,  Antigonus  Doson,  to  withdraw  the  Macedonian 
garrisons  that  had  been  so  long  maintained  on  the  Piraeus, 
aad  Munychia  and  Athens  immediately  after  joined  the 
league.    The  close  of  his  reign  was,  therefore,  marked  by 
aayftVr  step  towards  the  independence  and  unity  of  Greece, 
which,  however,  as  it  subsequently  turned  out,  was  taken  in 
vain.   Antigonus  Doson  was  the  brother  of  Anti-  goo 
gonus  Gonatas,  and  assumed  the  government  at  the  Ro 
death  of  Demetrius  IL,  because  Philip,  the  son  of 
that  monarch,  was  too  young  to  reign.    He  was  a  good  sol- 
dier, and  an  able  politician,  and  under  his  government  Mace- 
donia prospered.    He  made  no  attempt  to  re-assert  Mace- 
donian supremacy  in  Greece,  but  was  a  stedfast  friend  and 
supporter  of  the  Achaean  League  and  Aratus  throughout  "his 
reign. 

On  the  death  of  Leonidas  II.,  in  236  B.C.,  his  son  Cleomenes 
ascended  the  Spartan  throne.  Ho  possessed  an  ardent  passion 
for  glory,  united  with  great  temperance  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. The  early  part  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  several 
victories  over  the  Achaean  League,  for  unlike  Agis,  he  was 
disposed  to  regard  Aratus  as  a  rival,  and  the  league  as  antag- 
;  to  Sparta,  and  likely  to  deprive  her  of  power  in  the 
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Peloponnesus.  His  successes  caused  him  to  be  feared  by  the 
Ephois,  who  were  apprehensive  that  the  splendour  of  Mb  vic- 
tories would  give  him  too  much  influence  with  the  people. 
That  they  had  reason  to  fear  him  the  result  proved,  far  having 
signalised  himself  by  achievements  worthy  of  alAced^emoirian 
prince,  he  returned  towards  Sparta,  and  sent  before  him  a 
body  of  troops  to  rid  him  of  the  Ephors,  four  of  whom  were 
killed,  and  the  fifth  made  his  escape. 

On  the  morrow,  Cleomenes  entered  the  forum,  and  ordered 
nog    &U  the  chairs  of  the  Ephors  to  be  removed,  except 
^  ^     one,  which  he  reserved  for  himsel£    He  then 
apologised  to  the  people  for  what  he  had  done, 
showed  the  necessity  of  restoring  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus, 
and  declared  that  he  would  allow  himself  only  one  violent 
measure  more,  which  was  the  banishment  of  eighty  citizens, 
whose  names  he  caused  to  be  fixed  up.    He  was  the  first  to 
deliver  up  his  whole  property  to  the  public  stock,  in  which 
he  was  followed  by  his  father-in-law  and  other  friends.  In 
dividing  the  lands,  he  assigned  shares  to  all  whom  he  had 
banished,  promising  to  recall  them  as  soon  as  was  consistent 
with  the  public  safety.    To  show  his  dislike  to  tyranny,  he 
associated  with  him  his  brother  Euclidas  in  the  kingdom. 
He  restored  the  ancient  Spartan  custom  of  educating  youth, 
of  eating  in  public,  and  of  performing  their  exercises  together. 
With  respect  to  luxury,  he  gave  the  example  which  he  pre- 
scribed.   He  possessed  neither  rich  habits  nor  costly  furniture, 
but  in  everything  he  preserved  the  ancient  austerity. 
Unhappily  Cleomenes  abandoned  the  career  of 


223    that  he  had  thus  initiated  at  home  to  renew  the 
B  c     war  against  the  Achaean  League,  and  after  experi- 
encing some  severe  defeats  from  the  Spartan^  Aratus 
summoned  Antigonus  Doson  to  his  aid.  A  Macedonian  army 
thereupon  entered  Greece,  and,  notwithstanding  the  exertions 
and  abilities  of  their  king,  the  Lacedaemonians,  enfeebled  by 
former  wars,  were  defeated  by  the  allies.    Cleomenes  had  re- 
aqi    course  to  Ptolemy  III.,  king  of  Egypt,  who  assisted 
RQ    him  on  his  sending  his  mother  and  children  as  host- 
ages.   He  was,  however,  completely  defeated  by 
Antigonus  and  Aratus  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  and  obliged  to 
220    ^  fr°m  Sparta  and  take  refuge  in  Egypt,  where  he 
B  c     and  his  followers  were  imprisoned  by  Ptolemy  IV., 
who  had  just  ascended  the  throne.    As  they  da- 
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•paired  ofeeoaphig,  they  killed  each  other;  and  Ptolemy  caused 
the  mother  of  Cleomenes  and  the  remainder  of  his  family  to 
be  pot  to  death  soon  after.  By  this  disaster  the  power  of 
Sparta  in  Greece  was  almost  extinguished.  Antigonus  Doson 
retained  to  Macedonia  to  repel  the  Ulyrians,  who  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  invade  the  country.  He  was  suc- 
cessful, bat  died  in  the  following  year.  After  the  fatal  battle 
with  Antigonus,  Sparta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Macedo- 
nian* who  suffered  the  Lacedaemonians  to  elect  Agesipolis* 
the  grandson  of  Cleombrotas,  and  Lycurgus,  for  their  kings. 

On  the  death  of  Antigonus  Doson,  his  ward,  the  son  of  his 
nephew  Demetrius  EL,  ascended  the  throne  of  Ma-  gon 
oedonia  as  Philip  V.   At  this  time  he  was  only  ™~ 
seventeen  years  of  age,  but  he  made  up  for  any  de- 


an the  score  of  his  youth  by  his  intelligence,  affa- 
Witj,  munificence,  and  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  station. 
Ha  had  not  been  long  on  the  throne  when  another  "  Social 
War*  broke  out  in  Greece.  This  contest  lasted  three  years, 
and  was  provoked  by  an  attack  of  the  iEtolian  League  upon 
Aratus  and  the  troops  of  the  Achaean  Leagae 
■  to  its  assistance,  but  were  completely  defeated,  and 
\  immediately  concluded  an  alliance  with  Philip  V.,  by 
i  the  <A2tolians  were  driven  back. 
It  was  at  this  juncture  that  the  Eomans  began  to  exercise 
a&  aotive  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  As  far  back  as 
329  MA9  they  had  been  compelled  to  take  steps  to  repress 
piracy  on  the  Ulyrian  coast,  for  the  protection  of  their  com- 
mara^  and  by  the  connivance  of  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  an 
island  on  the  seaboard  of  Ulyria,  they  had  occupied  Corcyra, 
Willi  Epidamnua  and  other  Corcyran  colonies  on  the  mainland 
of  Spins.  An  independent  government,  under  Koman  pro- 
tection, was  established  in  Corcyra,  and  Demetrius  of  Pharos 
wae  awarded  for  his  treachery  by  some  of  the  Illyrian  terri- 
tary  which  had  been  taken  from  Teuta,  the  reigning  queen. 
Soon  after  this  the  Romans  sent  ambassadors  to  Greece,  who 
woce  present  at  the  celebration  of  the  Isthmian  games. 

The  kings  of  Macedonia,  especially  Antigonus  Gonatas,  had 
given  considerable  encouragement  to  the  Illyrians  to  prosecute 
theirpxtatical  attacks  on  Roman  vessels,  and  this  had  caused 
aa  iu  feeling  towards  Macedonia  on  the  part  of  ^ 
Some.    Depending  on  his  alliance  with  Macedonia,  J~ 
aad  thinking  that  the  Eomans,  who  were  then  en- 
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gaged  in  a  life-and-death-strugglo  with  Carthage,  would  have 
no  time  to  attend  to  his  delinquencies,  Demetrius  again  began 
to  attack  the  Roman  traders,  on  which  the  senate  sent  a  fleet 
to  Illyria  and  drove  him  out  of  his  dominions.   He  took  re- 
fuge with  Philip  V.,  and  by  his  representations  induced  that 
2jg    monarch  to  make  peace  with  the  iEtolians,  and  to 
enter  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal  and  the  Car- 
thaginians.   The  Carthaginian  general,  however, 
derived  little  assistance  from  Philip,  for  fearing  to  send  a  fleet 
across  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  make  a  descent  on  Italy,  and  thus 
create  a  diversion  in  Hannibal's  favour,  he  contented  himself 
with  attacking  the  Roman  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Epirus. 
a*  «    The  news  of  the  fall  of  Oricum  soon  brought  a 
™*    Roman  fleet  to  the  assistance  of  the  threatened 
cities.    Oricum  was  re-taken,  and  Philip  was  com- 
pelled to  raise  the  siege  of  Apollonia  and  retire  to  his  own 
dominions.    The  cessation  of  hostilities  with  iEtolia  had 
brought  about  a  misunderstanding  between  Philip  and  the 
states  of  the  Achaean  League,  and  when  Aratus  remonstrated 

213  *1*m  *or  *"s  SUDse(luent  conduct  to  these  states 

~~    whom  he  affected  to  regard  as  tributaries  rather  than 
as  allies,  Philip  caused  him  to  be  put  out  of  the  way 
by  poison.    The  year  alter  (212  b.o.)  Tarentum  was  taken 
by  Hannibal,  and  the  Romans  fearing  that  this  success  might 
tempt  Philip  to  send  troops  to  Italy,  determined  to  assist  the 
./Etoliana  rather  than  the  Achceans — for  both  had  applied  to 
them  for  assistance  against  the  king  of  Macedonia,  whose  de- 
sign of  rendering  himself  paramount  in  Greece  was  only  too 
evident — and  a  combination  was  formed  against  Philip  by 
Rome,  iEtolia,  Athens,  Sparta,  Mcssene,  Elis,  and  all  the 
states  that  were  not  at  the  time  strictly  within  the  Achjean 
League,  which  was  afterwards  joined  by  Attalus,  king  of  Per- 
tym  *    gamus.    The  war  was  commenced  shortly  after,  and 
^c     the  coasts  of  Epirus  and  Macedonia  were  laid  waste 
from  time  to  time  for  several  years,  the  towns  on 
the  seaboard  taken  and  burnt,  and  the  inhabitants  sold  into 
slavery. 

Meanwhile  the  Achaean  League  had  not  relinquished  its 
attacks  on  ^Stolia.  Philopcemen,  a  native  of  Megalopolis, 
who  was  born  in  252  b.o.,  and  had  fought  at  Sellasia,  was 
appointed  commander  of  the  Achaean  cavalry  in  210  bjc,  and 
two  years  later  strategus  of  the  League,  in  which  capacity  he 
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proved  himself  to  be  a  worthy  and  efficient  successor  of 
Aratas.    8parta  had  at  this  time  fallen  into  the 
hands  of  the  despot  Machanirias,  who  had  expelled 
Xjcnrgus  from  the  city  after  he  himself  had  com- 
pelled his  colleague,  Agesipolis,  to  fly,  and  taken  the  govern- 
ment into  his  own  hands.    Machanidas  had  abolished  the 
office  of  £phor,  and  rendered  himself  absolute,  and,  as  it  has 
been  shown,  had  ranged  himself  on  the  side  of  JEtolia  and 
Borne  against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon.    Soon  after  his  acces- 
sion to  power  as  strategus,  Philopoemen,  who  had  been  indus- 
triously organising  the  troops  of  the  league,  met  Machanidas 
and  his  allies  at  .Mantinea,  and  defeated  the  Spartans  and 
^toliana,  with  heavy  loss,  cutting  down  Macha- 
nida*  with  his  own  hand.    After  this  victory  he  ^| 
prosecuted  the  war  against  the  iEtolians  with  unre- 
mitting energy,  and,  the  year  after,  the  jEtolians,  wearied 
with  their  losses,  and  alive  to  the  fact  that  the  oqr 
Soman  alliance  would  bring  no  ultimate  good  to 
Greece,  made  peace  with  Philip  and  the  Romans, 
who  were  about  to  carry  the  war  with  Carthage  into  Cartha- 
ginian territory,  also  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  he  was  to  abstain  from  interference  with 
their  allies,  and  to  give  no  assistance  to  Carthage, 
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3.  RENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  ROME  AND  MACEDONIA. — PRO- 
TECTORATE OF  GREEK  STATES  ASSUMED  BT  ROME. — DEATH 
OF  PHILIP  V. 

Anxious  to  effect  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans  from  the 
coast  on  any  terms,  Philip  V.  had  consented  to  a  treaty,  the 
terms  of  which  he  had  no  intention  of  keeping.  He  entered 
into  alliance  with  Antiochus  the  Great,  who  was  at  that  time 
contemplating  an  attack  on  Egypt,  which  had  been  placed 
under  the  protection  of  Rome ;  he  sent  a  body  of  troops  to 
Carthage;  he  attacked  Attalus  of  Pergamus  and  the  Rho- 
dians,  who  were  allies  of  Rome,  and  he  commenced  fresh  in- 
trigues to  render  himself  supreme  in  Greece,  and  sought  the 
assassination  of  Philopcemen  when  he  exposed  his  plans  to 
the  Greeks.  Philopcemen,  however,  escaped  his  vengeance, 
and  the  attempt  on  his  life  only  served  to  give  him  greater 
influence  throughout  Greece.  At  this  time  Sparta  was  under 
the  dominion  of  Nabis,  one  of  the  most  ruthless  tyrants  ever 
known,  who  had  seized  the  government  on  the  death  of  Me- 
chanidas. This  man  endeavoured  to  re-assert  the  ascendancy 
of  Sparta  over  Messene,  but  he  was  foiled  in  his  attempt  by 
Philopcemen,  who,  finding  that  there  was  no  innnfnHatit  ne- 
cessity for  his  services  at  home,  and  being  relieved  of  his 
post  as  strategus  of  the  Achaean  League,  went  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Gortynians  in  Crete,  and  fought  on  their  behalf  in 
the  war  then  raging  in  that  island. 

Justly  annoyed  at  Philip's  duplicity,  the  Romans,  after 
persuading  the  Greeks  to  make  common  cause  against  him 
with  Attalus  and  the  Rliodians,  if  he  persisted  in  his  aggres- 
sive  acts,  sent  envoys  to  him  when  he  was  busily 

~™  engaged  in  subjugating  Thrace,  to  insist  on  his 
abandonment  of  all  ulterior  measures  against  the 
Greek  states,  and  that  the  Roman  senate  should  adjudicate 
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in  the  dispute  "between  him  on  the  one  side,  and  Attains  and 
the  Romans  on  the  other.  Philip  received  the  ambassadors 
with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  returned  an  evasive  an- 
swer to  their  demands,  but  one  that  would  scarcely  warrant  a 
declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  Romans.  Philip,  how- 
ever, immediately  after  the  departure  of  the  envoys,  attacked 
Athens  on  some  trifling  pretext,  and  the  Eoman  senate 
promptly  took  occasion  of  this  overt  act  of  hostility  against 
Rome  to  declare  war  against  him. 

Accordingly,  in  the  following  year,  a  powerful  fleet  and 
army  was  sent  to  commence  operations  on  the  coast  of  Epirus, 
and  proceed  to  the  invasion  of  Macedonia.  Athens,  ^ 
still  besieged  by  Philip,  was  relieved,  and  Chalcis  ~~ 
carried  by  assault.    This  was  followed  by  a  descent  °" 
on  Attica  by  the  Macedonians,  who  carried  fire  and  sword 
throughout  the  whole  state,  although  they  could  not  take 


The  following  year  was  almost  entirely  occupied  by  both 
aides  in  military  manoeuvres.    No  decisive  blow  was  struck 
by  either  party,  but  the  Eomans,  by  good  diplomacy,  pre- 
vented Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  from  lending  any  assist- 
ance to  Philip.    The  year  after  Philip  advanced  10jft 
into  Hlyria,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  Ho- 
,  who  were  covering  Apollonia.    The  Roman 
J,  Titus  Quinctius  Flaminius,  after  refusing  Philip's 
i  for  peace,  attacked  him,  and  after  some  hard  fight- 
ing, compelled  him  to  mil  back  and  enter  Macedonia,  or  rather 
make  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  his  southern  frontier, 
which  bordered  on  Thessaly.    All  the  states  of  Greece,  ex- 
cept that  of  Acarnania,  now  hastened  to  the  support  of  the 
Ramans,  and  even  the  cities  of  the  Achaean  League  took  part 
in  the  siege  of  Corinth,  which  was  held  by  the  Macedonians. 
Finding  that  all  his  power  in  Greece  was  virtually  lost,  Philip 
again  tried  to  make  terms  with  the  Romans,  but  his  overtures 
wen  refused  on  his  declining  to  give  up  Corinth  and  Chalcis, 
which  he  had  re-occupied,  and  to  confine  himself  for  the  future 
to  Macedonia.    Both  sides  now  eagerly  prepared  for  the  con- 
flict, and  the  Romans,  pressing  northwards,  encoun-    -  q- 
tered  Philip,  who  had  entered  Thessaly,  at  Cynoce- 
phabe,  near  Scotussa.    An  obstinate  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Philip  was  completely  beaten.    He  was  compelled 
then  to  give  up  all  claims  on  Greece,  in  which  the  supremacy 
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of  Macedonia,  which  had  endured  since  the  battle  of  Ch&- 
xonea  in  338  b.o.,  was  finally  brought  to  an  end,  and  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of  his  own  territories.  The  garrisons  in 
Corinth  and  Chalcis  were  withdrawn,  and  the  towns  surren- 
dered. Philip's  army  and  fleet  were  reduced  !  to)  the  lowest 
amount,  sufficient  for  the  defence  of  his  territories  against 
his  neighbours ;  and  he  was  forced  to  agree  not  to  make  wax 
without  the  permission  of  Home,  and  to  pay  a  thousand 
106  talents  for  the  expenses  of  the  war.  The  peace  was 
T\?  followed  by  the  formal  proclamation  of  the  freedom 
of  the  Greek  cities  at  the  Isthmian  games ;  and 
once  more  Greece  was  apparently  free  and  unfettered,  and  at 
liberty  to  take  her  own  course  without  interference  on  the 
part  of  Macedonia,  or  any  foreign  power.  Flamixrius,  who 
had  brought  the  war  with  Philip  to  so  glorious  a  termination, 
remained  in  Greece  two  years  to  assist  the  Greeks  in  effecting 
the  internal  organisation  of  the  country,  and  then  returned  to 
Borne. 

While  the  war  in  Greece  had  been  going  on,  Antiochua  the 
Great  had  recommenced  his  conquests  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor  and  the  islands  of  the  -<Egean  Sea.  He  had  even  en- 
tered Thrace,  to  which  he  laid  claim  by  reason  of  its  conquest 
by  his  ancestor  Seleucus  in  281  b.o.,  and  which  Philip  V.  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  by  the  Romans.  Flaminius  had 
contented  himself  with  representing  that  continuance  in  the 
course  he  had  adopted  might  involve  him  in  war  with  Borne ; 
but  Antiochns,  finding  that  words  were  not  followed  by  deeds, 
went  steadily  on  with  the  work  that  ho  haft  taken  in  hand, 
and,  besides  seeking  the  support  of  the  states  of  Asia  Minor 
by  threats  or  bribes,  received  Hannibal  at  his  court*  and 
planned  with  him  a  scheme  for  future  operations  against 
Borne. 

As  soon  as  Flaminius  turned  his  back  on  Greece,  the  jEto- 
lians,  because  they  had  fought  on  the  winning  side  at  Cyno- 
cephalsB,  at  once  assumed  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  Greece, 
and  invited  Philip  V.  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  a  general 
jog    rising  against  the  Boman  alliance  in  concert  with 
B  c     Antiochus.    The  first  demonstration  in  favour  of 
Antiochua  was  made  by  Nabis  at  Sparta,  but  it  was 
soon  suppressed  by  the  forces  of  the  Achaean  League  under 
Philopcemen,  who  had  returned  from  Crete,  and  assumed  his 
old  position  as  its  strategus.    In  the  following  year  the  2Eto- 
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Hans  entered  Sparta  and  seized  the  city,  after  putting  Nabis 
to  death,  for  his  submission  to  Philopcemen,  it  must 
be  presumed,  and  his  hesitation  to  carry  out  the  ~™ 
policy  which  had  been  prescribed  for  him  by  his 
allies.    The  -<Etolians,  however,  were  soon  driven  out  by 
Philopcemen,  who  had  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  citi- 
nu,  and  Sparta,  to  avoid  reprisals  from  Rome  for  the  support 
she  had  given  the  iEtolians,  immediately  gave  in  her  adhesions 
to  As  Achsean  League,  and  Gythium,  Las,  and  all  her  sea- 
ports were  immediately  occupied  by  the  federal  troops.  The 
/Btolian*,  foiled  in  their  attack  on  Sparta,  managed  to  seize 
the  Theasalian  fortress  Demetrias,  and  they  would  have  taken 
Chalois,  too,  had  not  Flaminius  previously  arrived  before  it 
with  the  Soman  fleet 

The  situation  in  Greece  at  this  moment  was  as  follows : — 
The  .AStolians,  with  the  people  of  Bceotia,  Elis,  and  Messene, 
wen  in  arms  to  support  Antiochus,  who  had  landed  in  Thes- 
saly  with  a  comparatively  small  force  of  10,000  infantry  and 
500  cavalry,  and  established  himself  at  Demetrias.  The 
AehjeanSy  with  the  Spartans  and  Athenians,  as  well  as  the 
Thessalians,  were  earnest  supporters  of  the  Romans,  of  whom 
about  40,000,  under  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio, 
had  landed  in  Epirus,  and  Philip,  who  greatly  disliked  An- 
tiochus for  his  occupation  of  Thrace,  and  for  assnnring  the 
pot  of  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  Greece,  which  ho  conceived 
belonged  to  him  by  right,  also  supported  the  Romans,  and 
sent  troops  to  the  allied  forces,  which  were  gathering  for  the 
wwr.    Hostilities  were  commenced  as  soon  as  the  -q- 
Ffrm*"**  had  completed  their  preparations,  and  An-  ~T 
tiochas  was  totally  defeated  near  Thermopylae,  and      '  * 
few  of  the  men  under  his  command  lived  to  return  to  Asia, 
the  king  himself  escaping  with  difficulty.    Greece,    -  ^ 
or  rather  that  part  of  Greece  which  was  comprised 
in  the  iEtolian  League,  submitted  to  the  Romans 
after  •  protracted  resistance  to  the  imperious  dictates  of  the 
~  which  was  prolonged  in  vain  for  several 


It  might  have  been  supposed  that  the  Greeks  were  so 
weary  of  wax  that  they  would  gladly  have  accepted  the  con- 
ditions imposed  by  the  Romans,  and  carefully  observe  them 
for  a  lew  years  at  least.  It  was  not  so,  however,  for  the 
jffo^i****  immediately  broke  the  terms  of  the  tnice  that  they 
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bad  accepted  bat  a  few  short  months  before,  and  the 
189  R°mans  were  obliged  to  send  an  expedition  against 
them  under  Marcus  Fulvius  Nobilior.  This  resulted 
in  the  complete  discomfiture  of  the  ^BtoliaPB,  who 
were  compelled  to  make  a  most  humiliating  peace  with  Borne, 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  brief  war,  and  surrender  Cephalonia 
and  other  possessions.  The  Romans  also  took  poonosaion  of 
Zacynthus  and  other  Greek  islands  which  gave  offence  to  the 
Achseans,  to  whom  the  island  belonged,  and  who  had  steadily 
supported  Home  in  the  war,  and  to  Philip,  who  writhed  at 
seeing  the  Romans,  who  now  held  all  the  Ionian  Tnhtmfa  to 
use  their  modern  general  name,  and  thereby  were  in  a  position 
to  control  the  progress  of  affairs  in  Greece  just  as  they  pleased 
— the  position  which  he  coveted  for  himself,  and  which  he 
had  been  labouring  to  attain  for  years. 

Just  at  this  time  the  Spartans,  who  had  lost  their  seaports, 
made  an  attempt  to  surprise  Las,  one  of  their  old  harbours, 
but  were  prevented  by  the  Achaean  troops,  who  ordered  them 
to  deliver  up  the  instigators  of  the  attempt.  They  refuted, 
and  Philopoemen  entered  LacecUemonia  with  an  army,  while 
the  Spartans  appealed  to  Fulvius.  The  consul  advised  both 
parties  to  submit  their  differences  to  the  senate,  which  was 
done,  and  on  the  return  of  the  envoys  Philopcemen,  imagin- 
ing that  the  reply  conveyed  a  decision  in  favour  of  the 
league,  led  his  troops  to  Sparta,  and  having  occupied  it,  pulled 

-  qq    down  the  walls,  and  abolished  the  laws  of  Ijycur- 

gus.  This  drew  on  the  Achaean  League  the  reproof 
of  the  senate,  who  thought  that  the  Spartans  had 
been  treated  with  undue  severity.  It  was  considered  beat, 
however,  that  Sparta  should  continue  in  the  League,  but  that 
an  amnesty  should  be  declared,  and  all  political  exiles  per- 
mitted to  return.    The  fate  of  Philopcemen  was  a  sad  one. 

-  qo  Five  years  after  the  reduction  of  Sparta  Messene 
B  c     threw  off  its  alliance  with  the  Achsean  league,  and 

the  old  strategua,  who  had  reached  the  age  of 
seventy,  prepared  to  bring  it  back  by  force  of  arms.  He  was 
unfortunately  taken  prisoner,  having  fallen  from  his  horse  in 
a  cavalry  skirmish,  and  carried  to  Messene,  where  he  was 
forced  to  drink  poison.  His  death  was  promptly  avenged  by 
the  Achreans,  who  marched  at  once  in  force  on  Messene,  and 
compelled  the  Messenians,  who  opened  their  gates  at  their 
approach,  to  give  up  those  who  suggested  and  carried  out  the 
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crime.  The  corpse  of  Philopcemen  was  burnt,  and  his  ashes 
canied  to  Megalopolis,  and  there  buried. 

During  this  time  Philip  V.,  annoyed  with  the  Bomans  for 
giving  Thrace  to  the  king  of  Pergamus  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  war  with  Antiochus,  remained  in  Macedonia  in  a  state  of 
sulky  resentment,  biding  his  time  to  commence  a  new  war 
against  the  Bomans.  The  senate  had  awarded  him  Demetrias, 
and  other  parts  of  Theasaly  which  had  been  seized  by  Antio- 
chus, bat  he  was  not  contented  with  this,  and  the  Thessalians, 
who  cordially  hated  him,  were  constantly  making  complaints 
against  him  at  Borne.  This  was  also  done  by  the  various 
parties  in  the  Greek  states,  to  whom  Philip  was  equally  ob- 
nozioos,  and  as  the  decisions  of  the  senate  were  almost  inva- 
riably given  against  him,  his  resentment  against  the  Bomans 
was  continually  increasing,  and  he  began  to  make  secret  pre- 
parations for  a  renewal  of  the  war.  He  had  been  obliged, 
after  his  defeat  at  Cynocephalae,  to  send  his  younger  son, 
Demetrius,  to  Borne  as  a  hostage ;  but  finding  that  Philip 
kept  faith  with  them,  the  Bomans,  who  had  treated  Deme- 
trius with  the  utmost  kindness,  sent  him  back,  filled  with 
esteem  and  affection  for  them,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  their 
poMcy  with  regard  to  Greece. 

Perseus,  the  elder  son  of  Philip,  was  illegitimate,  but,  not- 
withstanding this,  he  hoped  to  ascend  the  throne  of  Macedon. 
Demetrius  endeavoured  to  soften  the  resentment  of  his  father 
against  the  Bomans ;  and  Philip  was  induced  to  believe  that 
this  son  was  more  attached  to  these  republicans  than  to  him. 
Fsmos,  who  was  gloomy,  artful,  and  malicious,  endeavoured 
to  strengthen  these  suspicions  against  Demetrius,  who  was  of 
•  cheerful,  bland,  insinuating  disposition,  and  adorned  with 
every  virtue.  Philip  having  plundered  the  city  of  Maronea, 
in  Thrace,  contrary  to  the  command  of  the  Bomans,  was 
summoned  to  justify  his  conduct  before  the  senate.  He, 
therefore,  sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  apologise  to  the  Bomans ; 
but  when  the  young  prince  heard  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment read  against  Philip,  he  was  so  affected,  that  he  was  un- 
able to  utter  a  word  in  the  defence  of  his  father.  The 
senatore  encouraged  him  to  read  the  notes,  which  he  had 
brought  for  the  justification  of  the  king,  whose  excuses  were 
accepted ;  and  Demetrius  returned  with  a  ratification  of  a 
treaty,  which  contained  this  express  clause,  that  Philip  owed 
it  entirely  to  their  regard  for  his  son. 


however,  in  a  little  time,  was  appu 

1 70    proceeding,  and  that  the  letters  h 

•      answer  the  purposes  of  Perseus. 

'  '  this  information,  he  fell  into  a  n 
differed  little  from  madness,  and  which  in 
an  end  to  his  existence. 
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ned  the  reins  of  government  on  the  death  of  his 
father.   The  first  measures  of  his  administration 
were  remarkably  mild.    He  affected  a  strict  regard    *  ^ 
to  justice ;  assumed  an  air  of  benignity  and  gentle- 
ness, and  sat  daily  to  hear  causes,  on  which  he  generally  de- 
cided with  prudence  and  discernment.    He  also  sent  an  em- 
bassy to  the  Romans,  entreating  them  to  renew  the  treaty 
made  with  his  father,  and  to  acknowledge  him  king  of 
Macedon ;  in  return  for  which  he  promised  that  he  would  act 
as  their  faithful  ally,  and  undertake  no  war  without  their 
permission.    Upon  which,  the  senate  acknowledged  his  title 
to  the  throne,  and  pronounced  him  the  friend  of  the  Roman 
people. 

His  conduct  was  so  gracious,  and  his  insinuations  and  in- 
trigues with  his  neighbours  so  effectual,  that  most  of  the 
Greek  states  inclined  to  Perseus,  who  pretended  to  be  the 
patron  of  Grecian  liberty  against  the  pride  and  domination  of 
Borne.  In  his  own  kingdom  he  amassed  great  sums  of 
money,  provided  stores  of  provisions  and  arms  for  a  numerous 
army,  and  kept  up  a  military  establishment  of  30,000  foot, 
and  5000  horse.  The  Romans  being  informed  of  - 
these  proceedings,  sent  ambassadors  to  question  E  * 
Perseus  as  to  the  authenticity  of  the  reports.  The 
king,  however,  answering  only  with  pride  and  insolence,  war 
was  formally  declared  against  him  As  soon  as  this  was 
done,  the  Romans  sent  envoys  among  the  Greek  states  to 
seek  their  co-operation  against  Perseus.  The  Achseans,  Thes- 
s&lians,  ^Btolians,  and  part  of  the  Boeotians,  gave  them  their 
support,  but  the  Boeotian  cities,  Coronea  and  Haliartus,  took 
part  with  Perseus.  These  cities  were,  however,  unable  to 
defend  themselves,  and  were  subsequently  taken  by  the  Ro- 
mans, and  their  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves.  The  Greek  cities 
of  Asia  Minor,  on  whose  support  Perseus  had  reckoned, 
ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of  Rome,  and  the  Odsygii,  a 
tribe  of  Thrace,  were  the  only  allies  that  afforded  him  posi- 
tive assistance. 

The  Romans  sent  an  army  into  Epirus  under  the  command 
of  Publius  Iicinius  Crassus,  and  a  fleet  into  the 
iEgean  Sea,  under  Caius  Lucretius.    The  former 
was  defeated  by  Perseus,  near  Larissa,  in  Thessaly, 
with  great  slaughter,  but  when  the  Macedonian  king  pro- 
posed to  treat  for  peace,  Crassus  refused  to  listen  to  him 


both  armies  came  nu  »    o  v 

Macedonians  were  broken  and  routed  with 
Perseus  tied,  with  his  treasures,  to  PeU 
strongest  city  of  Macedon,  and  thence  to  tl 
thrace,  where  he  sought  refuge  in  the  tein 
Pollux. 

Abandoned  now  by  all  the  world,  withe 
friends,  and  without  hope,  Perseus  surren 
his  eldest  son,  Philip,  into  the  hands  of 
approached  the  consul  with  the  most  abjec 
his  face  to  the  earth,  and  endeavouring  i 
arms  to  grasp  his  knees.  iEmilius,  ho 
suffer  him  to  kneel,  and  encouraged  him  w 
safety  from  the  Roman  people.  Perseus  i 
in  triumph  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  a 
to  retire  to  Alba,  where  he  starved  himself 
died  before  his  father ;  but  Perseus  left  f 
ander,  who  was  put  apprentice  to  a  carpen 
became  a  clerk  or  secretary  to  the  senate. 

Though  Paulus  ^Emilius  declared  ft) 
divided  the  kingdom  into  four  govern 
phipolis,  Thessalonica,  Pella,  and  Pelages 
towns,  forbade  the  inhabitants  of  one  pi 
least  political  intercourse  with  those  of  ai 
laws,  took  away  the  most  valuable  prope 
nobility  above  the  age  of  fifteen  to  leav 
prohibited  the  working  of  the  richest  ] 
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h&  assumed  the  appellation  of  Philip.    He  first  retired  to 
Demetrius  Soter,  in  Syria,  who  had  married  a  sister  of 
Perseus,  but  who  delivered  him  up  to  the  Romans  to  avoid 
incurring  their  resentment.    The  pretender,  however,  escaped 
to  Thrace,  and  having  collected  some  troops,  entered 
Macedonia,  which  he  soon  subdued.    He  was  brave  ~~ 
and  intrepid,  but,  like  Perseus,  cruel,  avaricious, 
proud  in  prosperity,  and  mean  in  adversity.    He  imprudently 
exposed  his  crown  to  the  hazard  of  a  general  battle,  -^q 
and,  bang  defeated,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  served  B™ 
to  adorn  the  triumph  of  Quintus  Caecilius  Metellus, 
his  conqueror.    Such  was  the  end  of  this  war,  which  afforded 
what  had  long  bejan  desired,  an  opportunity  of  reducing 
Macedonia  to  the  condition  of  a  Roman  province,  which  was 
filially  earned  out  after  the  conquest  of  Greece,  two  years 


It  is  necessary  now  to  turn  once  more  to  Greece  and  relate 
the  lew  events  that  immediately  preceded  her  subjugation  by 
the  Bamans,  and  consequent  erasure  from  the  list  of  nations 
which  woe  then  in  existence.  In  every  state  and  every  city 
of  •Greece  at  the  time  of  the  last  war  between  Rome  and  Ma- 
cedonia, were  two  parties,  one  of  which  desired  national  inde- 
pendence, while  the  other  not  only  advocated  non-resistance 
to  Borne,  but  even  wished  to  see  Roman  supremacy  firmly 
established  in  Greece. ,  Arrests  of  those  who  were  known  to 
be,  sad  even  suspected  to  be  hostile  to  Rome,  were  freely 
made,  and,  while  some  were  put  to  death,  others  were  sent 
acmes  the  Adriatic  in  chains.  Callicrates,  who  was  the  head 
of  the  Roman  party  in  the  Achaean  states,  and  had  -  g» 
been  elected  strategus  more  than  once  through  the  fi  Q 
infeiMiM  of  the  senate,  handed  over  1000  men  from 
different  cities  of  the  league  to  the  Romans,  who  sent  them  to 
Borne  for  trial,  simply  because  they  were  patriotic  enough  to 
desire  the  independence  of  their  country,  and  there  they  were 
kept  in  durance  nearly  seventeen  years,  not  being  permitted 
to  retain  to  their  native  land  until  151  ao.  Another  act  of 
Roman  vengeance  was  perpetrated  on  the  Epirots  by  iEmilius, 
who  invaded  their  country,  destroyed  their  cities,  and  sold 
almost  the  whole  of  the  able-bodied  men  as  slaves.  He  also 
ordered  the  dissolution  of  the  iEtolian  League. 

It  was  just  after  the  return  of  the  exiles  that  an  attack  of 
the  Athenians  on  Oropus,  in  Eubcea,  caused  the  men  of  that 
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city  to  appeal  to  the  Achaean  League  for  redress  accompany- 
ing their  petition  by  a  bribe  to  the  etrategue  at  that  time,  by 
name  Menalcidas.  This  man,  who  was  a  Spartan,  offered 
half  to  Callicrates  to  advocate  the  cause  of  the  people  of 
Aropos,  but  when  Callicrates  found  that  the  money  was  with- 
held, he  accused  Menalcidas  of  having  been  in  communication 
with  Borne  to  obtain  the  severance  of  Sparta  from  the  league, 
and  an  attack  on  Sparta  was  commenced  on  the  excuse  that 
the  Spartans  had  broken  the  rule  which  provided  that  all 
disputes  among  the  members  of  the  league  should  be  settled 
by  their  representatives  in  the  general  council.  The  Spartans 
appealed  to  Home,  who  ordered  the  Adueana 
to  give  up  Sparta  and  Corinth.  The  leaders  of  the 
league  refused  and  prepared  for  war,  which  was 
gladly  and  promptly  declared  by  Borne,  and  Metellus,  who 
had  just  defeated  Andriscus  in  Macedonia,  was  ordered  to 
enter  the  Peloponnesus.  His  progress  southward  was  cheeked 
by  Diaeus,  the  strategus  of  the  Achaean  League,  but  Diaras 
was  compelled  to  retrace  his  steps  and  hasten  to  the  relief  of 
Corinth,  on  hearing  that  it  was  invested  by  another  Roman 
army,  which  had  landed  at  its  northern  port,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  consul  Lucius  Mummius.  On  arriving  before 
tho  doomed  city,  the  troops  of  Diaeus  were  cut  to  pieces,  aod 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants  having  witnessed  the  ihte  of 
those  on  whom  alone  they  depended  for  succour,  immediately 
took  to  flight.  Corinth  was  sacked  and  burnt,  and  all  the 
valuable  art  treasures  that  had  been  gathered  within  Ha  walls 
were  sent  to  Borne.  The  subjugation  of  the  rest  ot  Oreeco 
was  an  easy  task  to  Metellus  and  Mummius,  and  in  the  fbl- 
1 4.fi  lowing  year  Northern  Greece  and  the  Pelopomesus 
B  c  were  formed  into  the  Boman  province  of  Af^***) 
while  Thessaly  and  Epirus  were  added  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Macedonia,  which  was  constituted  at  the  same  time. 
From  this  period  the  History  of  Greece  becomes  merged  is 
the  History  of  Kome. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

XHI  OMUL  00L0KIE8  OF  A8IA  UKOB  AND  THB  PBINCIPAL 
ULANDS  OF  TH£  JEOSAV  8EA  AND  EASTSKN  XSDITE&. 
BANIAN. 

1.  IONIA,  iEOLIA,  AND  DORIS. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  a  brief  sketch  of  the  colonies  which 
were  established  by  the  Greeks  on  the  mainland  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  in  the  principal  islands  of  the  iSJgean  Sea,  and 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

1.  lama. — When  the  Ionians  were  driven  out  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  Peloponnesus,  they  sought  refuge  in 
Attica*  which  was  inhabited  by  the  same  race,  and  the  sur- 
plus population  there  found  their  way  eastward  <qaa 
acmes  the  iEgean  Sea,  under  the  sons  of  Codrus  as 
leader^  and  after  leaving  small  bodies  of  the  settlers 
on  moat  of  the  islands  comprised  in  the  group  called  the 
Cydadetj  they  established  themselves  in  the  central  part  of 
the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  between  the  rivers  Hermus  and 
Mawadar.  To  this  district  they  gave  the  name  of  Ionia.  It 
wee  bounded  by  iEolia  on  the  north,  Caria  on  the  south,  and 
Lydia  on  the  east  The  colonists  established  twelve  cities  in 
this  country  and  the  neighbouring  islands  of  Chios  and 
Samoa,  which  were  united  in  a  federal  league  for  mutual  de- 
fence and  assistance,  called  the  Ionian  confederacy.  The 
place  of  meeting  for  the  representatives  of  the  cities  who  as- 
sembled yearly  to  deliberate  on  the  common  affairs  of  the 
league,  was  the  temple  of  Neptune,  on  Mount  Mycale,  which 
was  also  called  the  Panionium. 
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The  principal  cities  of  Ionia  were  those  of  Priene,  Mfletus, 
Colophon,  Clazomena?,  Ephesus,  Lebedoe,  Teos,  Phocsea, 
Erythrae,  Smyrna,  and  the  capitals  of  Chios  and  Samoa. 
These  were  the  twelve  cities  included  in  the  confederacy,  the 
laws  of  which  are  not  known,  but  which  united  them  against 
a  common  danger  from  any  foreign  power. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  cities  of  Ionia  was  Fhoce,now 
called  Foggia,  which  is  situated  on  the  seashore,  at  a  small 
distance  from  Smyrna.  The  inhabitants  were  expert  mariners, 
and  the  first  Greeks  who  undertook  long  voyages,  which  they 
performed  in  galleys  impelled  by  fifty  oars. 

In  the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great,  when  their  city  was  be- 
-.q    sieged  by  the  Persians,  part  of  them  sailed  away 
I\f    westward  with  their  wives,  children,  and  all  the 
wealth  and  goods  that  they  could  carry  with  them 
to  Corsica,  where  they  took  refuge  and  founded  Alexia. 

fiOfl    Others  m&do  their  way  to  Massilia,  now  Marseilles, 
™*    which  was  established  by  a  band  of  adventurers 
from  Phocea,  about  fifty  years  previously,  and  which 
remained  a  free  city  until  49  B.C.,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Romans  under  Julius  Caesar. 

Herodotus  says  that  it  was  founded  by  the  ^Eolians,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  the  Ionians  about  688  b.o.  It  was 
taken  and  rased  to  the  ground  by  the  Lydians  about  626  B.C., 
and  remained  in  a  miserable  condition  for  about  300  years. 

Smyrna  is  situated  on  the  isthmus  of  the  Ionian  peninsula, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  cities  of  the  Levant 
It  distinguished  itself  by  its  attachment  to  the  Romans  even 
in  the  time  of  their  distress,  and  especially  during  the  greatest 
success  of  the  Carthaginians. 

Clazomenre  anciently  stood  on  the  mainland,  and  was 
fortified  by  the  Ionians  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Persian 
arms.  But  the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  after  the  defeat 
of  Croesus,  and  the  surrender  of  Sardis,  that  they  withdrew 
to  one  of  the  neighbouring  islands,  and  built  a  city  of  tbs 
same  name,  which  Alexander  joined  to  the  continent  by  a 
causeway  two  hundred  and  fifty  paces  in  length.  The  Bo- 
mans  declared  the  inhabitants  a  free  people ;  and  Augustus 
embellished  this  city  with  many  stately  buildings. 

At  Erythrae,  a  Sybil  gave  her  oracles.  Teos  was  the  native 
city  of  Anacreon.  At  Lebedus,  games  were  annually  per- 
formed in  honour  of  Bacchus.    Colophon  was  the  birth-place 
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icander,  and  even,  as  it  pretended,  of  Homer;  and 
e»  that  of  Bias. 

hesus,  which  in  129  B.C.  was  made  the  capital  of  the 
n  province  of  Asia  Minor,  was  an  old  Carian  city, 
i  was  burnt  by  the  Amazons  in  1141  B.C.,  and  subse- 
ly  rebuilt  by  Androclus,  a  son  of  Codrus,  1043  B.C. 
*  taken  by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  in  559  b.c.  The 

ornament  of  Ephesus  was  the  celebrated  temple  of 
i»  commenced  at  the  common  charge  of  all  the  Asiatic 
p  in  552  B.O.,  and  reckoned  among  the  wonders  of  the 
This  great  edifice  was  situated  at  the  fbot  of  a 
tain,  and  the  head  of  a  marsh,  that  it  might  be  less 
i  to  earthquakes.  In  its  structure,  whole  quarries  were 
tted ;  and  it  was  two  hundred  and  twenty,  or,  as  Pliny 
[bur  hundred  years  in  building.  To  secure  the  founda- 
f  the  conduits,  or  sewers,  which  were  to  bear  a  building 
h  a  prodigious  weight,  Pliny  says  they  laid  beds  of 
ml  well  rammed,  and  upon  them  others  of  wool  This 
»  was  four  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet  in  length,  and 
ondred  in  breadth,  and  was  supported  by  one  hundred 
wenty-seven  marble  pillars,  seventy  feet  high.  The 
Diana  of  the  Ephesians  was  a  small  statue  of  ebony, 

was  found  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  believed  to  be 
own  from  heaven  by  Jupiter.  This  temple  was  burned 
s  Herostratus,  that  his  name  might  descend  to  posterity ; 
borefore,  the  Ephesians  passed  a  decree,  forbidding  any 
i  to  mention  him.  It  was  destroyed  in  356  B.C.,  on  the 
me  day  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  In  the 
ida&ic  war,  the  Ephesians  declared  against  the  Romans, 
Bordered  all  of  that  nation  whom  they  found  in  the 

Sulla  punished  this  crime  only  by  a  fine. 
>  city  of  Miletus  possessed  a  temple  of  Apollo  and  an 

■  In  it  was  born  Thales,  one  of  the  seven  wise  men, 
ha  first  who  foretold  an  eclipse  of  the  sun.  Miletus 
rfdlly  maintained,  with  its  own  forces,  a  war  against 
ttes  and  Alyattes,  kings  of  Lydia,  from  623  to  612  B.C. 
mlting  against  the  Persians,  in.  500  B.C.,  the  city  was 
ad,  taken,  and  laid  in  ashes,  in  494,  B.C.,  and  the  in- 
nts  were  transferred  to  Ampe,  a  city  on  the  Persian 
not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris :  this  event  hap- 
in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  The  Milesians  re- 
i  ficom  their  captivity,  and  rebuilt  their  city,  but  could 
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never  restore  it  to  its  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 
They  were  frequently  subjected  by  tyrants.  Alexander  took 
the  city  by  assault  in  334  b.c.,  but  restored  their  liberty  to 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Eomans  granted  them  great  privi- 
leges. 

2.  JEdia. — This  country,  which  derived  its 

nnynft  from  tho 

iEolians,  was  settled  by  a  mixed  body  of  Achaeans  and 
Boeotians,  who  were  of  ^Eolian  extraction,  about  1104  b.o. 
It  at  first  included  the  island  of  Lemnos,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  Troad,  and  extended  southwards  as  far  as  the 
Hermus ;  bat  subsequently  the  Troad  was  included  in  Myaia. 
The  iEolians  founded  twelve  cities  in  Lesbos  and  the  main- 
land,  of  which  Lesbos  and  Cym®  were  the  -most  famous. 
Afterwards  Smyrna  was  taken  by  the  Ionians,  and  the  num- 
ber of  iEolian  cities  was  thus  reduced  to  eleven.  The  in- 
habitants of  Pitane,  one  of  these  cities,  made  bricks,  which 
would  swim  in  water  like  wood. 

3.  Doris. — The  district  so  called  included  that  large  pro- 
montory of  Caria,  which  juts  into  the  sea  opposite  to  the 
island  of  Telos,  the  islands  of  Rhodes  and  Cos,  and  the 
cities  of  Halicamassus  and  Cnidus.  It  was  settled  by 
Dorians  from  the  Peloponnesus,  soon  after  the  return  of  the 
Heraclidso,  about  1100  b.o.  The  principal  city  was  Halicar- 
nassu8,  famous  for  the  mausoleum  or  tomb,  which  was  built 
by  queen  Artemisia,  in  honour  of  her  husband  Mauaolus,  and 
which  was  so  magnificent  a  structure,  that  the  ancients  con- 
sidered it  as  one  of  tho  wonders  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
birth-place  of  the  two  celebrated  historians,  Herodotus  and 
Dionysius,  and  of  the  poets  Heraclitus  and  Callimachas. 
Cnidus  was  famous  for  the  Venus  of  Praxiteles. 

The  most  important  part  of  tho  history  of  Ionia,  iEolia, 
and  Doris,  is  that  which  is  connected  with  the  long  wan  be- 
tween Greece  and  Persia,  which  have  already  been  narrated. 
The  religion  of  the  people  was  tho  same  with  that  of  Greece. 
From  a  monarchical,  they  passed  to  a  republican  form  of 
government.  From  being  brave  and  hardy,  they  became 
voluptuous,  effeminate,  and  superstitious.  They  were  first 
subdued  by  the  Lydians,  and  were  subject  to  Croesus,  king  of 
that  country,  when  they  were  conquered  by  the  Persians, 
under  Cyrus,  557  B.c.  When  Persia  was  contemplating  the 
invasion  of  Greece,  in  500  B.C.,  the  peoplo  of  these  countries 
revolted,  and  rejoined  the  Greeks ;  but  their  independence 
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was  not  ftlly  established  until  the  defeat  of  the  Persians  in 
the  battles  of  the  Eurymedon,  466  B.C.,  and  the  Ionians  be- 
came subject  to  Persia  again  at  the  peace  of  Antalcidas,  in 
387  rc.  The  Romans  subjected  them  with  the  other  Greeks 
(1SS  H.C.).  The  Ionians  afterwards  massacred  the  Romans, 
and  were  punished  by  Sulla,  who  exacted  such  heavy  fines 
and  taxes  as  reduced  them  to  beggary ;  and  thoy  never  re- 
gained their  former  state  of  wealth  and  splendour. 

S.  THE  PRINCIPAL  ISLANDS  OF  THE  2EGEAN  SEA. 

Although  some  of  the  principal  islands  of  the  iEgean  Sea 
have  been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Ionia,  iEolia,  and 
Dons,  there  are  a  few — namely,  Rhodes,  Samos,  Chios, 
Lesbos,  and  Lemnos,  which  demand  separate  notice. 

1.  Rhodes. — This  island  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek 
wold  rhodon,  a  rose,  and  is  situated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea* 
Opposite  to  the  southern  peninsula  of  Caria,  from  which  it  is 
distant  bat  a  few  miles.  It  anciently  produced,  in  great 
abundance,  all  sorts  of  delicious  fruits,  and  wines  of  so  ex- 
quisite a  taste,  that  they  were  used  by  the  Romans  chiefly  in 
their  sacrifices.  The  city  of  Rhodes  had  a  commodious  har- 
bour; defended  by  rocks  which  were  fifty  feet  distant  from 
eadb  other,  and  which  served  as  a  base  to  the  famous  Colossus. 
This  Colossus  was  a  statue  of  copper,  erected  in  honour  of 
ApoQo,  or  the  sun,  the  tutelary  deity  of  the  island,  and  was 
one  hundred  and  five  feet  in  height,  so  that  ships,  in  entering 
the  harbour,  sailed  between  its  legs.  Chares,  of  Lindos,  who 
made  it,  was  employed  ten  years  (290 — 280  b.c.)  in  com- 
pleting the  work.  After  it  had  stood  about  sixty  years 
(239  B.C.),  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  «m 
and  lay  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  years  in  the 
piece  where  it  had  fallen.  Moawijah,  the  fifth 
catipk  of  the  Saracens,  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Qmnriades,  sold  it  to  a  Jew,  who  loaded  nine  hundred  camels 
with  the  fragments ;  so  that  the  weight  of  the  •  Colossus, 
at  the  rate  which  each  camel  could  carry,  must 
here  amounted  to  720,000  pounds. 

The  Rhodians  applied  themselves  very  early  to  trade  and 
navigation,  and  became  so  skilled  in  maritime  affairs,  that 
for  many  ages  they  were  sovereigns  of  the  sea.  Their  laws, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Rhodian  Laws,  became  the  code 
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by  which  all  controversies  respecting  maritime  affairs  were 

decided. 

The  government  of  Rhodes  was  originally  monarchical, 
and  it  is  said  that  several  kings  reigned  in  (his  island  before 
the  Trojan  war.  To  royalty  succeeded  the  republican  form 
of  government,  after  the  occupation  of  the  island  by  the 
Dorians. 

The  city  of  Rhodes  was  built  about  408  &a  The  inhabi- 
tants of  the  island  sided  with  Athens  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Feloponnesian  War  (431  B.C.),  but  in  the  following 
year  transferred  their  support  to  Sparta.  In  396  B.G.,  when 
Conon  visited  the  island  with  an  Athenian  fleet,  they 
changed  sides  once  more,  and  a  democracy  was  established, 
which  gave  way  six  years  later  to  a  renewal  of  the  ohgixchical 
form  of  government,  under  the  protection  of  Sparta 

Having  been  subdued  by  the  king  of  Caria,  the  Rhodians 
avenged  themselves  on  his  widow,  Artemisia,  and  ravaged  her 
kingdom.  Artemisia,  learning  that  they  meant  to  attack 
Halicarnassus,  exhorted  the  inhabitants  to  post  themselves  on 
the  walls,  and  when  the  enemy  appeared,  to  express  by 
acclamations  and  the  clapping  of  hands,  that  they  wished  to 
surrender.  The  Rhodians,  not  suspecting  any  treachery,  left 
their  fleet  unguarded,  and  entered  the  city.  In  the  mean- 
time Artemisia  came  with  her  gallies,  and  seizing  the  enemy's 
fleet,  without  resistance,  set  sail  for  Rhodes.    The  inhabi- 

qri     tants,  seeing  their  own  vessels  approach,  adorned 

^  with  wreaths  of  laurel,  entertained  no  doubt  that 
Halicarnassus  was  taken,  and  admitted  into  their 
port  the  Carians,  who  made  themselves  masters  of  the  city. 
Artemisia  punished  with  death,  at  Halicarnassus,  the  stupid 
confidence  of  those  who  had  suffered  themselves  to  be  de- 
ceived. 

Rhodes  afterwards  regained  its  freedom  by  the  aid  of  the 
Athenians,  but  was  subdued  by  Alexander  the  Great  in 
333  b.c.  At  his  death  the  Macedonian  garrison  was  driven 
out,  and  the  independence  of  the  city  again  proclaimed. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  regard  to  ancient 
Rhodes,  is  tho  siege  it  sustained  against  Demetrius,  the  son 
of  Antigonus.    Many  encouragements,  both  of  in* 

B  terest  and  glory,  inspired  all  orders  in  the  city  with 
the  most  invincible  ardour.  The  rich  defrayed  the 
expenses  of  the  siege,  and  supplied  the  artificers  and  en- 
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gineen  with  timber  for  the  machines,  and  with  metals  proper 
for  making  arms.  The  Rhodians  opposed  to  Demetrius  no 
less  skill  and  industry  than  he  himself  possessed.  At  the 
end  of  a  year,  this  prince  thought  himself  happy  in  finding 
a  pretence  for  raising  the  siege  without  dishonour.  He  made 
a  present  of  his  machines  to  the  Rhodians,  who  sold  them, 
and  with  the  money  that  they  obtained  for  them  purchased 
the  copper  employed  in  forming  the  Colossus. 

The  Rhodians  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Romans,  to 
whom  they  rendered  eminent  services  in  several  naval  battlqs, 
bat  who  did  not  reward  them  equal  to  their  expectations. 
They,  therefore,  showed  an  attachment  to  Perseus,  king  of 
liacedon,  with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  war.    Thus  con- 
duct excited  the  indignation  of  the  Roman  senate,    *  *g 
and  many  of  the  members  were  of  opinion  that  war    fi  Q 
ought  to  be  declared  against  the  Rhodians.  How- 
ever, through  the  interference  of  Cato,  the  senate  only 
required  that  those  who  had  shown  themselves  par-  * 
tisane  of  Perseus  might  be  banished.    This  being 
done,  the  Rhodians  were  declared  allies  of  the 


The  Romans  assembled  in  Rhodes,  when  expelled  from 
t  by  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus.    This  prince,  gg 
therefore,  laid  siege  to  it,  but  met  with  an  obstinate  ™ 
iiaietem  ii  from  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  the 
refugees.     The  Rhodians  took  part  with  Pompey  in  his 
atiuggle  with  Caesar,  in  50  B.O.,  and,  after  Caesar's  death,  sup- 
potted  the  republican  party.    They  were  consequently  sub- 
dued by  Octavian,  and  deprived  of  the  liberty  that  they 
had  so  long  enjoyed,  in  42  b.o.    In  616  a.d.  the  island  was 
occupied  by  Chosroes  II.,  king  of  Persia,  and  in  651  a.d.  it 
was  taken  by  the  Saracens. 

1.  Smmot. — This  island  is  situated  between  the  mainland  of 
Aaia  Minor  and  the  island  of  Icaria,  and  is  about  ninety  miles 
in  caeamference.  Near  Samos,  the  capital,  stood  a  superb 
temple  dedicated  to  Juno,  the  tutelar  deity  of  the  island,  an 
aqueduct  which  crossed  a  mountain,  and  conveyed  water  to 
the  city;  and  a  mole  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet  in 
height,  which  extended  two  furlongs  into  the  sea. 

The  island  of  Samoa  was  first  peopled  by  Carians,  and  after- 
wards by  Ionian  emigrants,  as  it  has  been  said.  Samos,  the 
metfopolis,  held  a  considerable  rank  among  the  twelve  cities 
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of  the  Ionian  confederacy.    The  form  of  government  was  at 

first  monarchical,  afterwards  republican,  under  a  democracy, 
and  then  oligarchical.    The  nobles,  who  were  denominated 
geomori,  deprived  the  people  of  their  lands,  which  they  divided 
among  themselves.    Afterwards  the  geomori  were  put  to  the 
sword,  and  democracy  was  re-established,  by  nine  generals, 
whom  the  nobles  had  appointed  to  command  the  troops, 
-a*    This  form  of  government  gave  place  to  tyranny, 
which  was  established  by  one  Syloson.    The  people, 
however,  resumed  their  authority,  but  were  again 
obliged  to  submit  to  Polycrates,  the  famous  tyrant  of  Samoa, 
who  encouraged  at  his  court  the  poet  Anacreon.    The  8a- 
mians  had  been  celebrated  for  their  commerce  since  776  B.G., 
but,  under  Polycrates,  their  navy  assumed  prominence  as  the 
most  powerful  in  Greek  waters. 

Polycrates  was  succeeded  in  his  tyranny  by  Maeandrus,  his 
secretary  and  minister,  who  was  expelled  by  Syloson,  the 
brother  of  Polycrates.    Various  successors  held  the  reins  of 
government,   under  the  protection  of  the  Persians,  or 
in  alliance  with  the  Athenians  or  Lacedaemonians.  The 
Samians  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Mycale,  in  which 
the  Greeks  defeated  the  Persians  in  479  B.C.    The  subse- 
quent connection  of  Samos  with  the  Delian  confederacy, 
and  the  "  Saurian  War,"  which  followed  its  secession  from  the 
league  in  440  B.O.,  lias  been  already  mentioned.    For  a  long 
-oq    time  Samos  remained  without  a  navy,  and  the 
B  ^   degenerate  state  into  which  it  fell  was  rendered 
still  worse  under  the  kings  of  Macedonia,  Syria, 
and  Pergamus.    On  the  death  of  Attalus  III.,  the  last  king 
of  Pergamus,  the  Samians  became  subject  to  Home. 

3.  Chios. — This  island,  which  is  now  called  Ohio,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  Greek  ckion,  snow, 
because  snow  often  fell  there.  Ite  attachment  with  Samoa  to 
the  Ionic  confederacy  has  been  mentioned.  It  was  invaded 
by  the  Persians  and  almost  reduced  to  ruin  in  493  B.C.  ft 
joined  the  Delian  confederacy,  but  revolted  from  Athens  in 
412  B.C.,  when  the  Athenians  attacked  the  island  and  the 
Chions  were  defeated.  Chios  was  finally  delivered  from  the 
yoke  of  Athens  by  a  second  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  357 
B.C.  The  island  was  occupied  by  Philip  V.  of  Macedon  in  201 
B.c.  After  the  subjugation  of  Greece,  the  people  of  Chios, 
who  had  always  shown  a  friendly  disposition  towards  the 
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Romans,  remained  for  many  years  in  possession  of  their 
liberties  and  privileges. 

4.  Lesbos. — This  island  was  first  peopled  by  the  Pelasgi. 
Macar,  or  Macareus,  the  son  of  Criasius,  and  grandson  of 
Argoe,  led  a  colony  thither  from  the  Peloponnesus  at  an  early 
period.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  and  successor, 
Lesbos,  from  whom  the  island  took  its  name.  It  was 
subsequently  occupied  by  the  iEolians,  as  it  has  been  said. 
It  joined  the  revolt  of  Chios  against  the  Athenians,  and  re- 
covered its  liberty  about  the  same  time.  It  was  incorporated 
with  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  about  48  b.c.  Arion,  Tri- 
pander,  Sappho,  and  Alcaeus,  famous  for  music  and  lyric 
poetry,  were  natives  of  Lesbos. 

5.  Lemnos. — This  large  island,  which  lies  midway  between 
the  Chalcidian  peninsula  and  the  entrance  to  the  Hellespont, 
wis  peopled  by  Thracians.  The  story  goes  that  these  were 
murdered  to  a  man  by  their  wives,  who  afterwards  contracted 
a  temporary  alliance  with  the  Greeks,  who  sailed  on  the  Ar- 
gonautic  expedition.  Their  descendants  were  expelled  by 
Pelasgian  Greeks  about  1100  b.c.  It  was  conquered  by  the 
Persians  in  505  b.c,  from  whom  it  was  taken  and  annexed  to 
Athens  by  Miltiades  in  489  b.c.  It  was  occupied  by  the 
Macedonians  for  a  short  time,  but,  with  this  exception,  it  re- 
mained a  dependency  of  Athens  until  the  final  subjugation  of 
Greece. 

6.  The  Cydades. — The  islands  called  the  Cyclades  were  so 
denominated  from  a  Greek  word  latldos,  which  signifies  a 
circle,  because  they  were  arranged  somewhat  in  that  form 
around  Deloe,  the  island  of  Apollo.  The  name  was  origin- 
ally applied  to  those  which  lay  thus  about  Delos,  but  ulti- 
mately included  the  whole  group  of  islands  eastward  of  the 
Peloponnesus,  as  far  as  the  channel  which  separates  them 
from  the  Sporades.  The  chief  of  them  are  Ceos,  Androe, 
Naxos,  Paros,  Melos,  Seriphos,  Gyaras,  Tenos,  etc.  They 
were  colonised  by  Ionians  after  the  death  of  Codrus  of 
Athens. 

7.  The  Sporades. — The  islands  called  the  Sporades  obtained 
their  appellation  from  their  scattered  form,  the  name  being 
derived  from  a  Greek  word,  sporadicos,  separate  or  scattered. 
They  lie  chiefly  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  to  which  part  of 
the  globe  they  belong.  The  relation  of  most  of  them  to 
Ionia  and  Doris  has  been  already  mentioned. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE  OBEEK  COLONIES  IN  SICILY,  AND  THE  WESTERN  XXD&> 
TEBBANEAN  8EAB0ABD. 

1.  GREEK  COLONIZATION  IN  THE  WEST. 

To  follow  oat  all  the  ramifications  of  Greek  coloniation  oxr 
the  seaboard  of  countries  westward  of  Greece,  would  be 
tedious,  and  perhaps  useless.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  point 
out  the  principal  colonies  that  were  established  on  the  coasts 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Africa,  and  then  pass  on  to  a  more 
detailed  account  of  Sicily,  which  formed  the  principal  field 
in  a  westerly  direction  for  the  enterprise  of  emigrants,  chiefly 
Dorian,  from  the  mother  country. 

The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Southern  Italy,  to  which 
the  names  of  Hesperia  and  Magna  Graecia  were  given  by  the 
Greeks,  were  Cumao,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
founded,  it  is  said,  about  1050  B.C.,  by  emigrants  from  Cyme, 
in  jEtolia,  and  Chalcis,  in  Euboea,  Parthenope,  now  Naples, 
founded  by  emigrants  from  Cumce,  and  called  Neapohs,  or 
the  "  New  City,"  by  Augustus ;  Sybaris,  founded  by  Achaean 
settlers  about  720  b.o.  ;  Croton,  also  founded  by  Achwina, 
about  ten  years  later;  Posidonia,  now  called  Ptestom,  a 
daughter  colony  of  Sybaris ;  Elca,  founded  by  the  Fhocaans 
of  Corsica,  whom  the  Carthaginians  and  Tyrrhenians  com- 
pelled to  abandon  Aleria;  Ehegium,  now  Heggio,  founded 
by  emigrants  from  Chalcis,  about  720  b.c.  ;  Locri  Episephyrii, 
built  by  emigrants  from  Western  Locris  about  683  B.&,  for 
whom  Zaleucus  compiled  a  written  code  of  laws  as  soon  as 
the  colony  was  in  a  sufficiently  settled  state  to  admit  of 
attention  to  internal  organisation  and  special  legislation ;  and 
Tarentum,  founded  by  Spartans  about  708  n.c,  whose  code 
of  laws  was  compiled  by  Archytas,  about  400  B.G.  The 
separate  history  of  these  colonies  would  occupy  many  pages. 
Tarentum  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  History 
of  Home,  and  has  already  been  named  in  the  account  of 
Pyrrhus  and  Epirus.  All  the  Greek  colonies  on  the  coast  of 
Italy  ultimately  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Romans,  but 
some  of  them  were  captured  and  annexed  by  others  previously 
to  this,  and  notably  Sybaris,  which  was  conquered  and 
destroyed  by  the  people  of  Croton  about  510  ac. 
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The  principal  Greek  colonies  in  Sicily  were  Gela,  founded 
T>y  Dorians  from  Rhodes  and  Crete,  about  690  B.C.,  and  its 
daughter  colony  Agrigentum,  built  about  582  B.C. ;  Zancle, 
founded  about  600  B.C.,  whose  name  was  subsequently 
changed  to  Messena,  by  fugitives  from  Messenia,  and  which 
was  an  ofishoot  of  Naxos,  founded  by  emigrants  from  Chalcis 
and  Megara  in  735  B.C. ;  Catana  and  Leontina,  early  off- 
shoots of  Naxos,  founded  about  730  B.C. ;  and  Megara,  near 
Mount  Hybla,  founded  by  colonists  from  Megara  about 
728  RC.  In  addition  to  these  were  Selinus,  a  colony  of  the 
Sicilian  Megara,  established  630  B.O.,  and  Himera,  an  off- 
shoot of  Zancle,  established  648  b.c.  Syracuse  was  founded 
by  a  party  of  Corinthians,  under  Archias,  who  settled  in 
Sicily  in  734  B.C.,  and  ultimately  became  the  leading  city  in 
the  island.  Panormus,  now  Palermo,  was  founded  by  the 
Phoenicians  at  a  very  early  date,  and  Egesta  and  Eryx  owe 
their  origin  to  the  Tyrrhenians. 

2.  SICILY. — SYRACUSE. — GELO  AND  H18  SUCCESSORS. 

The  great  and  fruitful  island  of  Sicily  was  anciently  known 
by  the  names  of  Sicania,  Sicilia,  and  Trinacria,  from  its 
fawwgnUr  form.  It  is  situated  between  Italy  and  Africa,  at 
the  southern  extremity  of  the  former.  The  whole  circum- 
ference is  about  six  hundred  miles. 

In  the  Tuscan,  or  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  near  Sicily,  lie  the 
flMian  and  Vulcanian  isles,  in  which  Vulcan  is  fabled  to 
hare  had  his  forges,  and  iEolus  to  have  confined  the  winds 
•abject  to  his  command.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  the 
whistling  of  the  winds  through  the  caverns  of  the  isles,  and 
their  Tolcanic  fires,  excited  the  idea  of  forges  and  tempests. 

It  is  protended  that  the  Cyclopes  and  the  Lsestrigoncs  who 
were  giants,  were  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  the  island.  The 
Cyclopes,  who  were  the  workmen  of  Vulcan,  being  destroyed, 
wen  SBCceeded  by  the  Sicani,  who  migrated  from  the  banks 
of  Ills  river  Sicanus  in  Spain,  and  called  the  country  Sicania. 
The  number  of  the  inhabitants  was  augmented  by  some 
Trojans ;  and  the  Siculi,  or  Sicilians,  went  to  this  island  as 
exiles  from  Ausonia,  or  deserters  from  Liguria.  Sicily  was 
also  peopled  by  Greeks  from  Chalcis,  Achaia,  Doris,  and 
from  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  other  islands ;  and  by  some  colonies 
fiom  Italy,  as  it  has  been  already  shown. 

At  length  Syracuse  usurped  the  chief  power  in  the  island, 
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and  continned  for  a  longtime  the  metropolis  of  Sicily.  It 
was  at  first  governed  by  kings  ;  and  afterwards  a  democracy 
was  established.  It  exhibits  a  continual  alternation  of 
slavery  under  tyrants,  and  of  liberty  under  a  popular  govern- 
ment. 

Gelo,  or  Gelon,  a  native  of  Gela,  is  said  to  have  intro- 
485    ^uced  himself  into  Syracuse  by  his  address,  and  to 
B  ^     have  gained  the  favour  of  the  people,  who  invested 
him  with  absolute  power.    He  laid  the  foundation 
of  that  immense  commerce,  which  rendered  Syracuse  strong 
and  opulent.     He  proposed  to  assist  the  Greeks  against 
Xerxes,  when  the  Carthaginians,  whom  the  Persian  monarch 
had  subsidized  to  make  a  diversion  in  his  favour,  landed  in 
Sicily  a  considerable  army,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar. 
However,  Gelo,  by  means  of  an  intercepted  letter,  was 
enabled  to  attack  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  landed  and 
posted  themselves  at  Himcra,  and  in  a  great  battle  that  fol- 
lowed, Hamilcar  was  killed,  and  his  army  dispersed.    Gelo  at 
aq(%    the  same  time  burnt  the  Carthaginian  ships,  after 
carrying  the  camp  by  assault     One  galley  only 
escaped,  to  convey  to  Carthago  the  news  of  this 
disaster.    The  Carthaginians,  in  the  utmost  consternation, 
sent  ambassadors  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Gelo  on  any  terms. 
Gelo,  however,  only  required  that  they  should  pay  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  erect  a  temple  in  which 
the  treaty  should  bo  preserved,  and  abolish  human  sacrifices. 
An  assembly  of  the  Syracusans  being  convened,  Gelo,  who 
had  hitherto  appeared  in  the  modest  quality  of  praetor,  was 
invited  to  assume  the  title  of  king,  and  invested  with 
supreme  authority.    The  people  also  passed  a  decree,  settling 
the  crown,  after  his  death,  on  his  two  brothers,  Hiero  and 
Thrasybulus. 

Gelo  employed  the  short  time  he  reigned  in  rendering  his 
people  happy.  Ho  was  particularly  celebrated  for  his  honesty, 
truth,  and  sincerity ;  and  he  is  said  never  to  have  wronged 
even  the  meanest  of  his  subjects,  and  never  to  have  promised 
what  he  did  not  perform.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  snd 
was  an  enemy  to  all  luxury  and  pomp. 

Gelo  was  succeeded  by  his  elder  brother,  Hiero,  whom  some 
478    rePrcscnt  as  an  excellent  prince,  and  others  as  a 
R0     covetous,  obstinate,  and  cruel  tyrant    He  was  a 
great  cucourager  of  science  and  art    He  took  Ca- 
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tenia  and  settled  a  number  of  Syracusans  in  the  town  in 
476  B.a 

Hiero  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Thrasybulus,  a  cruel 
and  sanguinary  tyrant,  who  massacred  all  those  who 
gave  him  the  least  cause  of  offence.    Incensed  at 
this  oppressive  conduct,  the  people  .took  up  arms 
and  expelled  the  tyrant,  who  retired  to  Italy.    His  departure 
restored  liberty  to  the  Syracusans,  who  established  4RR 
a  democracy,  which,  however,  assigned  the  magis-    *  e 
trades  to  the  principal  inhabitants.    In  order  to  >c* 
prevent  anyone  from  aspiring  to  the  supreme  power,  they 
enacted  a  law  similar  to  that  of  the  Athenian  ostracism,  which 
was  called  petalism  from  the  Greek  word  petalon,  a  leaf  It 
was  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  accused  person,  who,  if 
condemned  by  a  plurality  of  votes,  was  banished  for  five 
years.    This  law  being  greatly  abused,  was  afterwards  re- 
pealed. 

The  Syracusans  attempting  to  subdue  the  neighbouring 
cities,  the  latter  requested  the  assistance  of  the  Athenians, 
who  had  long  wished  to  form  an  establishment  in  Sicily. 
Nirias,  a  prudent  general,  whom  the  public  esteem  marked 
oat  for  that  expedition,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  Athe- 
nians from  such  an  undertaking ;  but  the  senate,  as  well  as 
the  people,  were  hurried  on  by  enthusiasm,  and  determined 
to  sell  the  Syracusans  and  their  allies  as  slaves,  and  oblige  the 
other  cities  of  Sicily  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  Athens. 

Accordingly,  the  Athenians  set  sail,  and  arrived  before 
Syracuse,  which  they  besieged  both  by  sea  and  ^-g 
land.    Tlie  Syracusans  were  reduced  to  such  dis-    *  ^ 
treai  as  to  think  of  surrendering,  when  Gylippus,  a 
8partan  general,  arrived  with  assistance  from  Lacedaemon. 
Niciat  found  himself  under  a  necessity  of  demanding  a  rein- 
fbmntent  from  Athens,  which  dispatched  another  fleet,  com- 
manded by  Demosthenes,  a  brave  and  enterprising 
gmwJ.    This  fleet,  on  board  of  which  were  eight  RQ 
thousand  men,  arrived  with  the  air  and  parade  of 
victory.    Demosthenes  induced  Kicias  to  make  an  assault, 
which  was  not  successful. 

The  Athenians,  who  besieged  Syracuse,  finding  themselves 
blockaded  in  the  harbour,  became  sensible  of  the     -  -  ^ 


ity  of  forcing  a  retreat,  that  they  might  save 
fleet    Accordingly,  the  Athenian  and  Syra- 
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cusan  armaments  met,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  which 
continued  the  whole  day,  and  in  which  the  Athenians  were 
completely  defeated.  Finding  no  other  resource  left  than  to 
endeavour  to  reach  some  towns  in  alliance  with  them,  where 
they  might  wait  till  succours  should  arrive  from  Atimns,  or 
vessels  to  convey  them  home,  they  began  their  march.  How- 
ever, the  dead  and  the  dying  retarded  their  progress ;  and  the 
sick  and  the  wounded,  clasping  their  comrades  or  friends  in 
their  arms,  conjured  them  with  tears  not  to  leave  them  he- 
hind.  The  enemy  briskly  pursued,  and  allowed  them  scarcely 
a  moment  of  rest.  Nicias  and  Demosthenes  were  made  pri- 
soners and  put  to  death.  The  soldiers  were  shut  up  in  the 
quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Syracuse,  where  they  re- 
ceived a  scanty  allowance  of  food,  and  were  infected  with  the 
putrid  bodies  of  their  dead  companions.  Such  was  the  issue 
of  this  war,  after  it  had  continued  nearly  three  years. 

Sicily  was  soon  engaged  in  a  new  contest.  The 
who  had  invited  the  Athenians  into  Sicily,  dreading  the*  re- 
sentment of  the  Syracusan8,  offered  to  put  their  city  into  the 
hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  they  requested  assis- 
tance against  the  inhabitants  of  Selinuntum,  or  Selinus.  The 
Carthaginians  committed  the  management  of  the  war  to  Han- 
nibal,  the  grandson  of  Hamilcar,  who  landed  in 
Bo     Sicily  with  a  large  army.    The  Selinuntdnes  de- 
fended their  walls,  their  streets,  their  public  squares, 
and  even  their  houses,  but  were  everywhere  overpowered  by 
AfiQ    numbers.    A  few  of  them  escaped  to  Agrigentmn, 
and  the  rest  were  cut  to  pieces  by  the  Carthaginians, 
who  committed  dreadful  cruelties  and  atrocities, 
The  conquerors  then  marched  to  Himera,  before  which  Ha- 
milcar had  been  killed  by  Gelo,  and  which  shared  tins  same 
408    fate  as  Selinuntum.    Hannibal  ordered  3000  of  the 
B  ^     inhabitants  to  be  barbarously  massacred  on  the  spot, 
where  his  grandfather  had  been  defeated  and  killed, 
and  after  thus  terminating  the  campaign!  he  ftmK^yfad  his 
troops  and  set  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians  being  allured  by  the  hopes  of  mors 
plunder,  returned  to  Sicily  with  a  new  army,  and 
Rc     attacked  Agrigentum,  the  most  opulent  city  in  the 
island,  next  to  Syracuse.    In  the  first  sally,  the  be- 
sieged burnt  the  machines,  and  made  a  prodigious  slaughter 
of  the  enemy.    Hannibal,  therefore,  commanded  all  the 
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tombs  and  stately  monuments  around  the  city  to  be  de- 
molished, and  mounds  to  be  raised  with  the  materials.  Soon 
after,  a  plague  broke  out  in  the  army,  and  carried  off  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  and  the  general  himsel£  At  length, 
Agrigentum  being  greatly  distressed  for  want  of  provisions, 
the  inhabitants  resolved  to  leave  the  city,  which  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Carthaginians,  who  practised  dreadful 
cruelties  on  the  aged,  the  sick,  and  the  infirm,  and  obtained 
immense  riches,  and  a  prodigious  number  of  paintings,  vases, 
and  statues. 

The  Agrigentinea,  who  took  refuge  in  Syracuse,  filled  that 
city  with  complaints  against  the  Syracusan  commanders,  as  if 
they  had  betrayed  Agrigentum  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
This  raised  such  disturbances  in  Syracuse  as  afforded  to  Dio- 
nysius, a  bold,  eloquent,  and  aspiring  man,  an  opportunity  of 
seizing  on  the  sovereign  power,  and  of  depriving  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  liberty  which  they  had  long  abused,  and  gradu- 
ally converted  into  unbounded  licentiousness.  After  procur- 
ing a  guard  of  one  thousand  men,  and  being  joined 
by  part  of  the  garrison  in  Gela,  he  possessed  himself 
of  the  citadel,  and,  bidding  defiance  to  his  opposers, 
publicly  declared  himself  king  of  Syracuse,  in  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  his  age.  But  on  the  first  defeat  ho  experienced 
from  the  Carthaginians,  the  people,  supposing  that  a  secret 
understanding  prevailed  between  them,  revolted  and  united 
with  his  enemies.  Dionysius,  however,  found  means  not  only 
to  appease  the  revolt,  but  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the  Car- 
thaginians. A  new  insurrection  of  the  Syracusans  was 
speedily  quelled  by  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops,  who  forced 
their  way  to  the  place  where  Dionysius  was  blockaded,  and 
set  him  at  liberty. 

To  occupy  the  attention  of  the  people,  Dionysius  again  de- 
clared war  against  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom 
he  took  the  most  important  of  the  towns  which  ™* 
they  possessed  in  Sicily,  but  who,  nevertheless, 
appealed  before  Syracuse,  to  which  they  laid  siege.  Diony- 
ains  having  proceeded  with  a  detachment  from  the  fleet,  in 
quest  of  provisions,  the  Syracusans  gained  some  advantage 
during  his  absence,  and  refused  to  admit  him  on  his  return, 
unless  he  would  abdicate  the  sovereignty.    But  Pharacideq, 
who  commanded  a  body  of  Lacedoemonians  sent  to  the  relief 
of  Syracuse,  declaring  that  he  had  come  to  assist  Dionysius, 
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and  not  to  destroy  his  authority,  the  assembly  disponed,  and 
the  tyrant  was  admitted. 

The  Carthaginians  being  exhausted  by  a  plague,  were 
obliged  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Dionysius  suffered  them  to 
398    ^t*10  unmolested,  on  condition  that  they  paid  him 
a  large  sum  of  money.    He  then  turned  his  arms 
against  Italy,  and  took  Ehegium,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  he  treated  with  his  usual  inhumanity.    Indeed,  no 
act  of  clemency  was  ever  performed  by  Dionysius,  but  through 
interest.    Inhumanity  seemed  to  be  natural  to  him.    He  was 
so  afraid  of  suffering  the  people  to  approach  him,  that  he  always 
harangued  them  from  the  top  of  a  tower.    No  person  was  ad- 
mitted into  his  presence  without  being  searched.    So  fearful 
was  he,  although  so  cruel,  that  the  least  noise  in  the  streets, 
or  in  his  palace,  made  him  tremble. 

Dionysius  possessed  a  passion  for  poetry.    He  contended 
for  the  prize  at  Athens,  and,  when  he  gained  it,  showed  more 
satisfaction  than  on  account  of  his  greatest  victories.  On  that 
occasion,  he  entertained  the  whole  city  with  extraordinary 
magnificence,  and  spent  an  immense  treasure  in 
public  feasts  and  banquets,  which  continued  several 
days.    In  the  midst  of  this  rejoicing,  he  was  seized 
with  a  complaint,  which  terminated  at  once  his  life  and  his 
reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Dionysius  II.,  who  was  sur- 
nomed  the  Younger,  and  who  was  a  weak  and  irresolute 
prince.  Peaceable  and  calm  in  his  disposition,  he  was  natu- 
rally inclined  to  virtue,  and  averse  from  violence  and  cruelty, 
but  his  father  had  stilled  in  him  every  noble  and  elevated 
sentiment  by  a  mean  and  an  obscure  education.  Dionysius 
had  no  sooner  escaped  from  the  restraint  imposed  upon  him 
by  a  gloomy  father,  than  ho  abandoned  himself  to  all  kinds 
of  dissolute  pleasures.  Dion,  the  brother  of  Aristomache, 
tho  wife  of  Dionysius  the  Elder,  a  friend  and  disciple  of 
Plato,  induced  the  young  prince  to  banish  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures  and  to  recall  Plato.  The  philosopher,  however, 
had  soon  reason  to  repent  of  his  compliance.  Through  a 
cabal  of  courtiers,  Dion  and  Plato  were  disgraced,  and  obliged 
to  retire  to  Athens. 

Dionysius  not  only  refused  to  Dion  the  revenue  arising 
from  his  property,  but  compelled  his  wife  Arete,  who  was 
much  beloved  by  her  husband,  to  espouse  Timocrates,  one  of 
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Bis  courliani.   These  provocations  incensed  Dion,  who  col- 
lected a  small  band,  composed  of  brave  and  resolute  men, 
and  arriving  at  Syracuse  whilst  Dionysius  was  engaged  with 
the  war  in  Italy,  declared  that  he  came  not  to  avenge  his  own 
private  wrongs,  but  to  emancipate  Syracuse  and  Sicily  from 
the  yoke  of  the  tyrant.    Under  this  standard  of 
liberty,  Dion  obtained  possession  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  city;  and  having  defeated  Dionysius  in  an  B*0, 
engagement,  compelled  the  tyrant  to  iiec  into  Italy.  The 
citadel,  however,  still  held  out,  but  at  length  was  obliged  to 
capitulate. 

Dion  having  delivered  up  the  citadel  to  the  Syracusans, 
dismissed  his  troops,  and  began  to  think  of  forming  a  govern- 
ment for  his  fellow-citizens.    According  to  his  plan,  the  su- 
preme authority  was  to  be  vested  in  a  council,  the  members 
of  which  were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people  and  the  nobility. 
This  project,  however,  being  impeded  by  Heraclides,  one  of 
his  generals,  Dion  permitted  him  to  be  murdered.  q»q 
For  this  homicide  he  was  himself  punished  by  a 
violent  death,  being  assassinated  in  his  own  house, 
by  his  guest  and  friend  Calippus,  who  aspired  at  the  sov- 
ereignty but  who  was  soon  after  expelled  Syracuse. 

The  aeath  of  Dion,  and  the  flight  of  Calippus,  subsequently 
led  to  the  recall  of  Dionysius  II.,  who  reinstated  a** 
himanlf  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions,  ten  years 
after  he  had  been  obliged  to  quit  the  throne.  The 
Sjxacusans  endeavoured  to  procure  the  assistance  of  Icetas, 
the  tyrant  of  Leontini ;  but  they  discovered  that  he  abused 
their  confidence,  and  had  concluded  a  secret  treaty  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  engaged  to  render  him  absolute  master  of 
Syracuse,  and  whoso  conquests  in  Sicily  he  promised  not  to  op- 
pose,   Alarmed  at  this  treachery,  the  Syracusans  had  recourse 
to  the  Corinthians,  from  whom  they  were  descended,  and  by 
whom  their  deputies  were  well  received 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Corinth  resided  a  man  named 
Tfaaoleon,  whose  ardent  zeal  for  liberty  had  induced  him  to 
cause  his  brother,  who  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  to  be 
pot  to  death*  though  he  loved  him  with  the  greatest  affection. 
The  despair  of  his  mother  filling  him  with  horror,  he  re- 
nounced public  affairs,  withdrew  from  the  city,  and  for 
twenty  yean  remained  a  prey  to  the  deepest  melancholy, 
that  time,  he  returned  to  Corinth,  where  he  lived  as  a 
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plain  individual,  without  interfering  in  the  government.  A 
plan  being  in  agitation  to  deliver  Syracuse  and  other  cities  of 
Sicily  from  tyrants,  the  Corinthians  appointed  him  ehief  of 
the  enterprise. 

Icetas  was  master  of  the  city  of  Syracuse,  the  Cartha- 
ginian admiral  of  the  ports,  and  Dionysius  of  the  citadel. 

The  last  being  reduced  .to  the  utmost  extremity, 
*  Timoleon  suffered  him  to  carry  away  part  of  his 
*  '  treasures,  and  caused  him  to  be  escorted  to  Corinth, 
where  he  ruined  himself  with  perfumers,  comedians,  and 
singers,  and,  in  order  to  procure  a  subsistence,  was  obliged  to 
keep  a  school.  Timoleon  left  in  the  citadel  the  400  Corin- 
thians under  an  able  commander  named  Leon.  He  afterwards 
returned  with  a  powerful  reinforcement,  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, and  obtained  possession  of  Syracuse. 

Timoleon  was  no  sooner  master  of  Syracuse  than  he  caused 
a  proclamation  to  be  made  by  sound  of  trumpet,  inviting  all 
the  citizens  to  assemble,  and  demolish  the  citadel  and  the 
other  fortresses,  which  he  called  the  nests  of  tyrants.    On  the 
site  where  they  had  stood  he  caused  to  be  erected  public  edi- 
fices, destined  for  the  administration  of  public  justice.  He 
then  employed  himself  in  re-peopling  the  city,  and  in  forming 
new  laws,  the  basis  of  which  was  the  democratic  government* 
under  the  presidency  of  an  annual  magistrate.  Timoleon 
AAA    overran  Sicily  as  a  conqueror,  subdued  the  tyrants 
*    of  several  cities,  whom  he  sent  to  Corinth  to  be  com- 
panions of  Dionysius,  and  defeated  the  Cartha- 
ginians, who  again  appeared  in  the  island.   As  a  mark  of 
aaa    gratitude  for  his  services,  the  Syracusans  gave  Mm 
B  0     the  most  beautiful  house  in  the  city,  and  when  he 
died  it  was  also  enacted  that  the  day  of  his  death 
should  be  kept  in  remembrance  by  a  solemn  annual  festival. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Syracuse  founded  by  the            I  Death  of  Gelo :  accts* 
Corinthians   b.c.  734  |    won  of  Hiero  aa  478 


Syracuse  receives  Gelo 
as  its  ruler   485 

Sicily  invaded  by  Hamil- 
oar :  Carthaginians  de- 
feated by  Gelo,  who 
receives  the  title  of 


Capture  of  Catania  by 
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Invasion  of  Theasaly  by 

the  Athenians :  failure 

of  attack  on  Syracuse  B.C.  415 
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3.   AOATHOCLK8. — PYBRHU8. — HIERO    II. — HIERONYMUB. — THE 
BOMAN8  IN  8ICILT. 

For  the  space  of  twenty  years  the  Syracusans  enjoyed  the 
fruits  of  Timoleon's  services.  About  that  time  Syracuse 
groaned  under  the  tyranny  of  Agathocles,  who  ex- 
ceeded all  his  predecessors  in  cruelty  and  other 
vices.  He  was  the  son  of  a  potter.  He  possessed 
moat  extraordinary  beauty,  with  the  most  elegant  figure,  and 
acquired  prodigious  strength,  to  which  his  bravery  was 
not  inferior.  He  gained  the  friendship  and  esteem  of  a  rich 
8yracu8an  named  Damas,  whose  wife  he  afterwards  married, 
and  by  that  means  became  the  most  wealthy  citizen  in  Syra- 
cuse. He  was  soon  afterwards  expelled  from  that  city  by 
Soeistratus,  who  had  usurped  the  supreme  power. 
He  then  retired  into  Italy,  and  during  his  abode  in 
that  country  Soeistratus  was  obliged  to  advocate  the 
sovereignty  and  quit  Syracuse.  Sosistratus  and  the  other 
exiles  had  recourse  to  the  Carthaginians,  who  readily  espoused 
their  cause.  Upon  this  the  Syracusans  recalled  Agathocles, 
whom  they  appointed  commander-in-chief,  and  who  defeated 
the  combined  armies  of  Sosistratus  and  Carthaginians,  and 
received  seven  wounds  in  the  combat.   Agathocles,  therefore, 
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began  to  exercise  a  sovereign  power  over  hk  feHow-cituens, 
and  took  such  measures  as  plainly  showed  that  he  aimed  at 
monarchy.  On  discovering  his  design,  the  people  transferred 
the  command  of  their  forces  to  a  Corinthian,  and  Agathocles 
saved  his  life  only  by  a  stratagem. 

Agathocles  re-appeared  under  the  walls  of  Syracuse  at  the 
head  of  a  strong  army,  which  he  had  collected  in  the  heart  of 
Sicily,  and  a  negotiation  being  entered  into,  he  was  received 
into  the  city,  on  condition  of  making  no  attempt  against  the 
democracy,  and  of  taking  a  solemn  oath  to  -maintain  the  in- 
terests of  the  people.    But  soon  after,  under  pretence  of  a 
war  with  Erbita,  a  neighbouring  city,  he  collected  a  great 
number  of  soldiers,  whom  he  induced  to  pillage  Syracuse,  and 
to  massacre  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.    In  a  few  houre 
ojw    more  than  4000  persons  fell  a  sacrifice,  and  the 
z~      streets  were  covered  with  dead  bodies.    He  ordered 
the  pillage  and  massacre  to  be  continued  two  days 
longer,  after  which  ho  was  proclaimed  king  by  the  few  survivors. 
The  success  of  Agathocles  gave  uneasiness  to  the  Cartha- 
oi  a    ginians,  who  sent  against  him  an  army  under  the 
^       command  of  Hamilcar.    This  general  gained  over 
him  a  complete  victory  at  Himera,  which  obliged 
Agathocles  to  confine  himself  within  Syracuse.    Whilst  the 
Carthaginians  besieged  that  city,  Agathocles  embarked  some 
of  his  best  troops,  and,  landing  in  Africa,  burned  the  vessels 
which  had  conveyed  the  army.    An  engagement  took  place 
between  the  Syracusans  and  the  Carthaginians,  the  latter  of 
whom  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of  Hanno,  their  general 

In  the  meantime  Syracuse  was  reduced  to  great  extremity ; 
but  Agathocles,  having  sent  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city 
the  head  of  Hanno,  the  sight  of  it  encouraged  them  to  sup- 
port with  success  a  last  assault.    They  afterwards  attacked 
and  entirely  routed  the  Carthaginian  army,  took  F*™!*** 
308    prisoner,  and  sent  his  head  to  Agathocles.  This 
B  c     spectacle  struck  the  Carthaginians  with  great  tenor, 
and  they  were  twice  attacked  and  defeated  by  Aga- 
thocles with  great  loss.    As  the  war  was  prolonged,  Aga- 
qqit    thoclcs  resolved  to  return  to  Sicily,  and  having 
B       given  the  necessary  orders  during  his  absence,  em- 
barked with  him  2000  chosen  men,  and  arrived  at 
Syracuse.  After  restoring  order  to  the  government,  and  destroy- 
ing a  league  which  had  been  lornied  against  him,  he  set  out 
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once  more  for  Africa.    But  finding  his  affairs  desperate  in 
that  country,  he  determined  to  abandon  his  troops,  and 
•mnlHng  his  escape,  put  to  sea.   In  the  first  transports  of  their 
fury,  the  soldiers  massacred  two  of  his  sons,  whom  qar 
be  had  left  behind,  and  having  elected  chiefs  for 
themselves,  concluded  with  the  Carthaginians  a  B*°" 
peace,  by  which  they  were  to  be  transported  to  Sicily,  and 
put  in  possession  of  the  city  of  Selinuntum. 

Agathocles,  having  returned  to  Sicily,  attacked  the  Eges- 
tines,  who  had  revolted,  took  their  city  by  assault,  and  put 
the  mhabitante  to  the  sword.    After  receiving  an  account  of 
the  tragical  fate  of  his  children  in  Africa,  he  ordered  his 
brother,  Antander,  governor  of  Syracuse,  to  put  to  death  all 
the  relations  of  the  Syracusans  who  had  accompanied  him  in 
that  expedition,  from  the  great  grandfather  to  the  child  at 
the  breast.    The  chief  events  of  the  latter  part  of  009 
Ms  reign  were  his  wars  in  Italy  and  the  Lipari 
jJftjiH^  and  a  victory  over  Cassander  of  Macedonia 
by  tea  off  Corcyra.    He  died  by  poison,  it  is  believed,  ad- 
ministered by  his  grandson,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  years. 

On  the  death  of  Agathocles  the  government  was  assumed 
by  Moenon,  who  was  expelled  by  Hycetas.    The  latter  took 
the  modest  title  of  praetor,  but  was  deprived  of  the  sovereign 
power  by  Tcenion,  who  was  opposed  by  Sosistratus.  But 
being  attacked  by  the  Carthaginians,  these  chiefs  united,  and 
called  in  to  their  assistance  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus,  nm 
who  was  then  carrying  on  war  against  the  Romans. 
By  his  insinuating  conduct  and  great  affability,  he 
won  the  hearts  of  the  Syracusans,  and  by  his  vigorous  mea- 
sures he  re-conquered  those  cities  which  had  thrown  off  the 
yoke.    But  being  determined  to  attack  the  Cartha- 
ginians  in  their  own  country,  the  Syracusans  be- 
came  much  dissatisfied,  and  Pyrrhus  thought  him- 
self happy  to  quit  Sicily  on  the  invitation  of  the  Italians, 
who  now  recalled  him. 

Soon  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  Hiero  was  appointed 
to  command  the  Syracusan  forces  against  the  Car-  <yjtz 
thaginians,  who  had  regained  most  of  the  places  Jjv 
which  they  possessed  before  the  arrival  of  the  Epi- 
xots.    Hiero  was  the  son  of  Hierocles,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  Gelo,  but  his  mother  was  a  slave.    Ho  had  distinguished 
himself  by  his  courage,  prudence,  and  military  exploits  ;  but 
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his  great  moderation,  affability,  and  engaging  bejiaviour 
gained  him  more  honour  than  his  military  achievements. 
Though  the  citizens  were  displeased  that  the  soldiers  should 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  right  of  electing  a  chie£  they  con- 
firmed their  choice,  and  invested  Hiero  with  the  whole  civil 
and  military  power,  and  he  assumed  the  government  with 
263        ^e  °*  Hiero  II.   This  power  he  always  exer- 
cised  with  the  greatest  moderation.    He  concluded 
with  the  Romans  a  treaty,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  so  faithfully  performed  on  both  sides,  that  it  continued 
as  long  as  Hiero  lived.    The  part  of  Sicily  over  which  Hiero 
reigned  was  the  south-eastern  corner  and  Syracuse.  The 
2a-\    northern  and  western  parts  were  "constituted  a  Bo- 
~*      man  province  at  the  conclusion  of  the  first  Punio 
war,  when  the  Carthaginians  were  driven  out  of  the 
island.    The  Syracusans  regarded  Hiero  as  their  protector 
2-  U    and  father,  rather  than  their  sovereign.    He  wrote 
~~      on  Agriculture,  and  died  at  the  age  of  ninety, 
deeply  regretted  by  his  subjects,  as  well  as  by 


Hiero  IL  intended  to  abolish  royalty,  but  was  dissuaded 
from  his  purpose  by  Demerata,  his  eldest  daughter,  who  was 
the  wife  of  Hieronymus,  a  Sicilian  nobleman.    He,  there- 
fore, appointed  his  grandson,  Hieronymus,  king,  with  a  coun- 
cil of  fifteen  persons,  called  tutors,  to  whom  he  recommended 
never  to  abandon  the  alliance  with  the  Romans.   The  young 
prince,  having  no  other  check  than  the  presence  of  men  in- 
terested in  flattering  his  passions,  abandoned  himself  to  de- 
bauchery, and  soon  became  an  object  of  contempt  as  well  as 
detestation.    Being  informed  of  Hannibal's  victories,  he  not 
only  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  with  the  Romans,  but  accom- 
panied his  refusal  with  bitter  raillery  on  their  defeats. 
His  vices  and  cruelty  were  such,  that  a  conspiracy  was 
A4>    formed  against  him.    He  was  assassinated  while 
B  0     passing  through  a  narrow  street ;  and  the  people 
showed  so  little  concern  for  his  person,  that  they 
suffered  the  body  to  rot  in  the  place  where  it  had  fallen. 

Hieronymus  was  no  sooner  dead  than  two  of  the  conspira- 
tors hastened  to  prevent  the  attempts  of  Andranodorus,  and 
others  of  the  king's  faction.  Though  Andranodorus  had 
already  seized  on  the  citadel  and  the  island  of  Ortygia,  and 
filled  them  with  troops,  he  thought  proper  to  give  way  to  the 
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circumstances  of  the  moment,  and  dismissing  the  soldiers,  de- 
livered up  to  the  senate  the  treasures  of  his  nephew.  How- 
ever, he  soon  after,  in  concert  with  Themistus,  the  husband 
of  Harmonia,  sister  of  the  deceased  king,  formed  a  plot  to  ex- 
terminate the  chief  citizens  of  Syracuse.  This  being  dis- 
closed to  the  senate,  Andranodorus  and  Themistus  were  con- 
demned, though  absent,  and  put  to  death  as  they  were  enter- 
ing the  senate-house.  Their  execution  provoked  an  angry 
demonstration  against  the  government,  and  the  people  having 
tumultuously  assembled,  sentence  of  death  was  voted  against 
the  guardians  and  tutors  of  the  late  king,  and  all  the  members 
of  the  royal  family.  This  cruel  sentence  was  no  sooner  passed 
by  the  people  than  the  praetors,  who  ought  to  have  checked 
the  fury  of  the  mob,  ordered  it  to  be  put  into  execution. 

The  Carthaginians  now  obtained  an  ascendancy  in  Syracuse, 
and  two  of  them,  Hippocrates  and  Epicydes,  who  had  been 
sent  into  the  city  by  Hannibal  immediately  after  the  death  of 
Hiero  H.,  had  the  address  to  cause  the  number  of  the  praetors 
to  be  reduced  to  two,  and  to  make  the  choice  fall  on  them- 
selves. They  then  opened  the  prisons,  and  emancipated  the 
slaves,  whom  they  converted  into  soldiers.  Soon 
after  Marcellus,  the  Roman  consul,  appeared  at  the  ~/ 
gates  of  Syracuse,  and  demanded  that  the  authors 
of  the  late  massacre  should  be  delivered  into  his  hands ;  but 
finding  his  demand  treated  with  ridicule,  he  commenced 
hostilities,  and  attempted  a  general  assault  on  the  city.  How- 
ever, by  the  genius  of  Archimedes,  an  able  mathematician, 
without  employing  the  sword,  two  Roman  armies  were  re- 
pulsed on  this  occasion.  Archimedes  constructed  machines, 
which  discharged  stones  weighing  more  than  half  a  ton,  and 
did  execution  at  a  great  distance,  and  which  dispersed  through 
the  air  a  multitude  of  large  arrows  and  heavy  pikes,  and 
caused  them  to  hit  the  object  at  which  they  were  directed. 

Marcellus  was,  therefore,  obliged  to  convert  the  siege  into 
a  blockade,  and,  at  length,  he  obtained  possession  of  a  portion 
of  the  city.    Acradina,  the  strongest  quarter  of  the  ^10 
city,  held  out  some  time  longer,  but  was  at  length     ^  c 
taken  by  means  of  an  officer,  who  gave  up  to  Mar- 
cellus one  of  the  gates.    Archimedes,  being  employed  in  the 
demonstration  of  a  mathematical  problem,  did  not  hear  the 
noise  occasioned  by  the  assault,  and  when  a  soldier  appeared 
and  presented  his  sword  to  his  breast,  ho  said  :  "  Wait  a 
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moment,  my  friend,  and  my  problem  will  be  resolved."  The 
Roman,  astonished  at  his  tranquillity,  was  desirous  of  carry- 
ing him  to  the  consul ;  but  Archimedes  taking  with  him  a 
box  full  of  mathematical  instruments,  the  soldier  imagined 
that  it  contained  gold,  and  instantly  killed  him.  Marcellus 
was  exceedingly  grieved  at  tho  accident,  and  ordered  a  tomb 
to  be  erected  to  his  memory. 
After  the  capture  of  Syracuse  Agrigentum  was  besieged 
and  taken.  By  order  of  the  consul  Leevinus,  the 
chiefs  of  the  last  city  were  scourged  and  beheaded, 
and  the  people  reduced  to  slavery  and  sold  by 
auction.  After  this  terrible  example  no  more  cities  resisted, 
and  Sicily  was  converted  into  a  province  of  Home. 
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4.  CRETE  AND  CYPRUS. 

1.  Crete. — This  island,  which  lies  like  a  long  breakwater  at 
the  entrance  of  the  /Egean  Sea,  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Mediterranean.  It  formerly  contained  100  cities,  the  remains  of 
which  still  exhibit  remarkable  curiosities.  Upon  Mount  Ida 
lived  the  Dactyli,  or  priests  of  Cybele,  who  taught  the  use  of 
fire,  the  method  of  fusing  copper  and  iron,  and  of  working 
these  metals,  together  with  poetry,  music,  and  sacred  cere- 
monies. Next  to  the  Dactyli  were  the  Curetes,  or  Coxy- 
bantes,  who  dwelt  upon  the  mountains,  under  the  shade  of 
trees,  and  in  caves,  the  art  of  building  houses  being  t^en  un- 
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known*  They  are  said  to  have  brought  men  to  live  together 
in  communities,  and  to  have  taught  them  to  manage  locks, 
to  break  horses,  to  hunt,  &c. 

Subsequently  the  island  was  settled  by  colonies  from 
I^ypt,  Phoenicia,  and  Phrygia,  and  the  monarchical  form  of 
government  long  prevailed  in  the  country,  over  which  Minos 
is  said  to  have  ruled  in  1406  b.c,  who  became  celebrated  for 
his  justice,  and  the  body  of  laws  which  he  compiled.  After 
the  Dorian  invasion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  bodies  of  Dorian  and 
Acheean  emigrants  settled  in  the  country,  and  a  form  of  go- 
vernment was  ultimately  introduced  by  the  republicans.  The 
sovereign  power  was  vested  in  a  senate  of  thirty  members, 
whose  decisions  did  not  require  the  force  of  laws  till  con- 
firmed by  the  suffrages  of  the  people.    Next  in  authority  to 
the  senate  were  the  cosmi,  who  were  chosen  from  the  body  of 
the  people,  and  from  them  were  appointed  the  senators,  who 
were  not  responsible  for  anything  while  cosmi,  but  who  be- 
came responsible  as  soon  as  they  took  their  seats  in  the  senate. 
Between  these  magistracies  a  proper  balance  was 
preserved.    The  Romans  sought  a  specious  pretext  ^ 
for  attacking  and  subjugating  Crete,  which  had  c* 
always  been  perfectly  independent.    They  changed  the  go- 
vernment of  the  island,  subjected  it  to  tribute,  and 
converted  it  into  a  Roman  province.    It  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Venetians,  from  whom 
the  Ottomans  took  it. 

2.  Cyprus. — This  island  extends  from  east  to  west  along 
the  coast  of  Cilicia, .  The  honey,  wine,  oil,  wool,  and  copper 
of  Cyprus  are  much  comnionded  by  the  ancients.  This  island 
is  supposed  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Phoeni- 
cians, who  established  in  it  a  colony  by  whom  it  was  peopled. 

Without  doubt,  the  government  of  Cyprus  was  monarchical. 
The  island  was  divided  among  several  petty  sovereigns,  each 
of  whom  reigned  with  an  uncontrolled  authority  till 
the  time  of  Cyrus  the  Great.    This  prince  subdued 
them  by  his  generals,  but  left  them  in  possession  of 
their  respective  kingdoms,  obliging  them  only  to  pay  an  an- 
nua) tribute  to  him  and  his  successors,  and  to  send  supplies 
«f  men,  money,  and  ships,  when  required.  The 
Cyprian  princes  quietly  submitted  to  the  Persians 
W  the  reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes,  when,  ,c* 
bring  encouraged  by  Oncsilus,  king  of  Salamis,  they  at* 
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tempted  without  success  to  shake  off  the  yoke.    Under  the 
q1 -    successors  of  Alexander,  Cyprus  passed  from  Anti- 
311    gonus  of  Syria  to  the  kings  of  Egypt.  Alexander, 
B,a    one  of  the' kings  of  Egypt,  being  stripped  of  his  ter- 
ritories, made  the  Romans  his  heirs  when  he  died.  They, 
however,  permitted  the  Ptolemies  to  retain  possession  of  the 
_p     island  till  an  occasion  offered,  when  a  decree  was 
~*     passed  for  seizing  Cyprus,  though  the  king  on  the 
throne  was  declared  a  friend  and  ally  of  Borne,  and 
had  done  nothing  to  incur  the  displeasure  of  the  senate.  It 
was  restored  to  Egypt  by  Caesar  in  47  B.C.  ;  but  on  the  eleva- 
tion of  Octavian  to  the  supreme  power  in  Rome,  it  was  made 
an  imperial  province  in  27  B.C.    Five  years  later  it  returned 
to  the  condition  of  a  senatorial  province.    It  was  occupied  by 
the  Saracens  for  a  short  time  in  648  A.D. 


CHAPTER  XV. 
THE  COUNTRIES  AND  STATES  OF  ASIA  XIHOR. 

1.  TROAS;  OR  THE  TROAD. 

Troas,  or  the  Troad,  was  bounded  by  the  Hellespont  on  the 
north,  the  Gulf  of  Adramitium  on  the  south,  the  iEgean 
Sea  on  the  west,  and  Mydia  on  the  east.  The  inhabitants  of 
Phrygia  Minor,  called  Trojans,  from  Troy,  the  metropolis 
of  their  country,  were  indisputably  a  very  ancient  people. 
Their  trade  was  very  flourishing ;  and  they  rose  to  a  consider- 
able pitch  of  splendour  and  magnificence. 

Teucer  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of  the 
14ft0  TroJ*11  monarchy.  He  was  succeeded  by  Ms  ean- 
14W  in-law,  Dardanus,  who  extended  the  boundaries  of 
R0*  his  kingdom,  and  enacted  many  salutary  laws.  Dar- 
danus was  succeeded  by  his  son  Erichthonius,  after  whom 
came  Tros,  the  father  of  Ganymedes,  who,  having  occasion  to 
pass  through  the  territories  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Sipylus,  was 
detained  by  him,  and  so  brutally  treated  that  he  died.  From 
this  prince  Phrygia  Minor  was  denominated  Troas,  and  its 
metropolis,  Troy.  Tros  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Una,  who 
devoted  the  whole  of  his  time  to  the  improvement  of  his  ter- 
ritories, the  emendation  of  his  laws,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
people.  His  son  and  successor,  Laomedon,  built  a  citadel 
with  the  treasures  that  were  deposited  in  the  temples  - 
of  Neptune  and  Apollo.  His  inhospitable  treat-  1203 
ment  of  Jason  and  the  other  Argonauts  occasioned  aa 
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a  war,  which  terminated  in  his  own  death,  and  the  reduction 
of  his  metropolis. 

In  the  reign  of  Priam  happened  the  memorable  war  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  the  Trojans.  The  cause  of  this  un- 
happy war  was  the  abduction  of  Helen.  The  Greeks  -t  01 4, 
employed  in  this  expedition  upwards  of  1000  ships ;  * 
and  all  the  powers  of  Greece,  except  the  Acarna-  *  ^ 
nians,  were  engaged  in  the  war.  The  city  of  Troy  hold  out 
against  these  forces  for  ten  years  (1194 — 1184  B.C.) ;  but,  be- 
sides the  Trojans,  the  Greeks  had  to  contend  with  many  other 
enemies,  for  all  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lycia,  and  the  greatest  part 
of  Asia  Minor,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  besieged,  and  even 
the«Thracians  and  Ethiopians  rendered  them  assistance.  At 
length  the  Greeks  carried  the  citadel  by  stratagem,  and  after 
setting  it  on  fire,  plundered  the  town,  and  massacred  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  confusion  that  followed.  Thus  perished  the 
kingdom  of  Troy,  after  subsisting,  from  Teucer  to  Priam,  296 
yean. 

2.  HYS1A. — PERGAMTJ8. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Propontis, 
on  the  east  by  Phrygia,  on  the  south  by  Lydia,  and  on  the 
west  by  &tolia  and  the  ^Egean  Sea.  Pergamus,  the  chief 
«ty  of  Mysia,  was  enriched  with  a  library,  containing  200 
choice  manuscripts,  for  the  transcribing  of  which  parchment 
\  here  first  invented,  and  called  by  the  Latins  Charta  Per- 
Here,  also,  was  invented  those  costly  hangings 
known  by  the  name  of  tapestry. 

The  kingdom  of  Pergamus  received  its  denomination  from 
the  city  of  that  name  in  the  province  of  Mysia,  which  was  its 
capital.  It  never  had  any  certain  or  fixed  limits.  The  kings 
of  Pergamus  made  a  considerable  figure  among  the  princes  of 
and  were  very  serviceable  to  the  Romans  in  all  their 
\  wars. 

The  founder  of  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus  was  Philetaerus, 
*  Paphlagonian  eunuch  of  mean  descent,  who  had  goo 
been  appointed  governor  of  Pergamus  by  Lysima-  ~~ 
thus  of  Thrace,  to  take  charge  of  the  treasure  that 
he  had  collected  there.     Philetacrus  revolted  against  his 
master,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  treasure.  He 

*~    was  succeeded  in  263  b.c.  by  his  brother,  who  took 
*    the  name  of  Eumenes,  and  subdued  a  considerable 
put  of  Asia.    On  the  death  of  Eumenes  Attalus  I.  succeeded 
to  the  sovereignty,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.    He  es- 
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poused  the  cause  of  Rome  with  uncommon  rigour  against 
Philip  of  Macedon,  and  died  suddenly  of  an  apoplexy.  He 
was  a  generous  patron  of  literature  and  learned  men,  and  wrote 
several  books,  which  are  occasionally  quoted  by  Strata,  Pliny, 
and  Artemidorus. 

Ho  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Eumenes  IL,  who  re- 

-  q-  newed  the  alliance  with  Rome,  and  embraced  every 
«  /    opportunity  of  signalizing  himself  on  behalf  of  that 

republic.    By  his  assistance  the  Romans  defeated 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Magnesia,  and,  therefore,  re- 

-  warded  him  by  bestowing  on  him  the  provinces  taken 
1  u    from  that  prince,  among  which  were  Mysia,  Lydia, 

Phrygia,  and  Pisidia.  Eumenes,  however,  was  soon 
obliged  to  implore  their  assistance  against  Prusias,  king  of 
Bithynia,  who,  in  concert  with  Hannibal,  invaded  his  do- 
minions, and  defeated  him  in  a  naval  engagement  with  consi- 
derable loss.  The  Romans  immediately  sent  ambassadors, 
who  effected  a  mediation  between  the  contending  monarchic 

Instead  of  assisting  the  Romans  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Macedon,  Eumenes  offered  to  stand  neuter,  if  that  prince 
would  pay  him  1000  talents,  and  procure  him  a  peace  from 
the  Romans  for  1500  more.  The  Romans,  being  informed  of 
these  proposals,  were  so  exasperated,  that  they  encouraged  his 
brother  Attains  to  request  the  kingdom  for  Trimm^  and 
enacted  a  law  that  Eumenes  should  bo  prevented  from  enter- 
ing their  capital.  Alarmed  at  this,  the  king  sent  his  two 
brothers,  Attalus  and  Athenaeus,  to  plead  his  cause  at  Rome  ; 
but  the  senate  were  inflexible,  and  appeared  obstinately  bent 
on  his  destruction.  Their  designs,  however,  were  frustrated 
by  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  put  a  period  to  the  king's  life. 
Eumenes  II.  collected  a  large  and  valuable  library. 

Attalus  II.  had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
1 RQ  found  himself  at  Avar  with  Prusias,  king  of  Bithy- 
nia,  who  invaded  his  dominions,  and  made  himmdf 
B*°'  master  of  the  royal  city  of  Pergamus.  The  Romans, 
however,  compelled  Prusias  to  make  peace  and  resign  his  new 
acquisitions.  Afterwards  Nicomedes,  the  son  of  Prusias, 
with  the  assistance  of  Attalus,  made  war  upon  his  ftthtr, 
whom  he  chased  from  the  throne,  and  finally  caused  to  be 
put  to  death.  On  the  death  of  Attalus  II.  the  crown  de- 
volved on  the  son  of  Eumenes  II. 

Of  Attalus  ILL  nothing  more  need  be  said  than  that  he 
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was  cruel  and  tyrannical  in  disposition.    At  his  -oo 
death,  which  happened  in  138  n.c.,  he  left  all  his  ™f 
effects  to  the  Romans,  the  republic  seized  on  his 
kingdom,  and  reduced  it  to  a  province,  under  the  name  of 
Asia  Propria.    However,  Aristonicus,  the  next  heir,  boldly 
put  in  his  claim,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pergamians, 
bravely  contended  with  the  Romans  for  some  time ;  but  at 
length  the  whole  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  prae- 
torian province,  and  divided  into  several  districts,  each  de- 
pending on  the  metropolis,  where  the  Roman  praetor  resided. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Kingdom  of  Pergamus 

founded  .by  Phile  torus 

of  Paphlagoni*  b.c.  283 

Attains  L  sides  with 

Rome  against  Philip 

V.  of  Macedon   „  211 

Enrntnes  II.  fights  with 

Romans  against  An- 

ttochne  the  Great  of 


Syria :  his  dominions 
greatly  increased  B.C.  190 

War  between  Attalus 
II.  and  Prosia8  of 
Bithynia   „  159 

Accession  of  Attalus  III.  „  138 

Death  of  Attalus  III., 
who  leaves  his  king- 
dom to  the  Romans...  „  l& 


KINGS  OF  PERGAMUS. 

Philetieruf  b.c.  283  Eumenes  II  b.c.  197 

EomenesII   „   263   Attalus  II   „  159 

Attain  L   „   241   Attalus  III   „  138 

3.  LYDIA. 

Lydia  was  "bounded  by  Mysia  on  the  north,  by  Phrygia  on 
the  east,  by  Caria  on  the  south,  and  by  Ionia  on  the  west.  It 
was  extremely  fruitful  in  corn,  wine,  and  other  useful  com- 
modities, and  was  enriched  with  many  valuable  mines.  The 
metropolis  was  Sardis,  which  was  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Pactolus. 

The  Lydians  were  once  a  warlike  people,  but  after  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Persian  luxuries  they  became  indolent,  volup- 
toom,  and  effeminate.  They  were  the  first  that  coined  gold 
and  silver;  that  kept  taverns,  and  invented  public  games, 
which  were,  therefore,  called  by  the  Romans  ludi. 

Historians  mention  three  distinct  dynasties  of  Lydian 
monarchs :  the  Atyadce,  so  called  from  Atys ;  the  Hcracluke, 
or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  reigned  subsequently  to  the 
Trojan  war;  and  the  Mermnadce. 

Of  the.  first  dynasty  nothing  is  known.  The  death  of 
Gsndaoles,  the  last  king  of  the  second  race,  who  came  to  the 
throne  about  735  b.c,  was  contrived  by  the  queen  and  Gyges, 
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his  favourite  minister,  and  after  murdering  his  master,  Gyges 
married  the  queen,  and  ascended  the  throne  in  718  &a 
Gyges  was  the  first  king  of  the  Mermnad  dynasty.  His 
successors  were  Ardysus  (680  rc),  Sadyattes  (631  B.C.), 
Alyattes  (619  B.C.),  and  Croesus  (562  B.C.). 

Croesus,  the  son  and  successor  of  Alyattes,  extended  bis 
conquests  so  successfully,  that  his  kingdom  became  equally 
respectable  with  those  of  Media,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  Hav- 
ing invited  to  his  court  Solon,  the  Athenian  legislator,  the 
Lydian  monarch  displayed  before  him  the  magnificence  of 
his  treasury,  and  asked  him  who  was  the  happiest  man  he 
had  ever  known,  expecting  that  he  would  give  the  preference 
to  him.  But  Solon  replied  Tellus,  a  virtuous  Athenian,  who 
lost  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country,  and  gave  the  king  to 
understand  that  it  was  impossible  to  judge  of  the  happiness 
of  any  man  before  his  death. 

When  Cyrus  was  extending  his  conquest  over  all  Asia, 
Croesus  determined  to  oppose  him ;  and  marching  against  the 
-_g  Persians,  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  loaded  with 
chains,  and  condemned  to  perish  in  the  flames.  As 
he  mounted  the  pile,  he  frequently  exclaimed,  *  Ah! 
Solon  !  Solon !"  Cyrus  being  informed  of  this  exclamation, 
and  of  the  lesson  which  Croesus  had  received  from  the  Athe- 
nian legislator,  pardoned  the  unfortunate  monarch  in  consi- 
deration of  the  instability  of  human  happiness.  With  Croesus 
ended  the  empire  of  the  Lydians.  After  being  held  succes- 
sively by  Persia,  Macedonia,  and  Syria,  Lydia  was  taken  by 
the  Romans  and  given  to  Eumenes  1L,  king  of  Pergamua,  in 
189  b.g.  They  regained  possession  of  it  at  the  death  of 
Attains  III. 

4.  CARIA. 

The  country  called  Caria  was  situated  in  the  south' western 
corner  of  Asia  Minor,  and  was  washed  by  the  sea  on  the  west 
and  south ;  on  the  north  it  was  bounded  by  Ionia  and  Lydia, 
and  on  the  east  by  Phrygia  and  Lycia.  At  one  period  Caria 
is  said  to  have  been  a  dependency  of  Crete,  but  nothing  defi- 
nite is  known  of  its  early  history  until  the  time  when  ito  Ma- 
board  was  colonised  by  the  Dorians.  Its  destiny  was  similar 
to  that  of  the  other  Greek  colonies  of  Asia  Minor,  and  it  fell 
successively  under  the  power  of  the  kings  of  Lydia  and  Per- 
sia, and  then  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  and  *  1QA 
Romans,  The  Romans,  after  gaining  possession  of 
if,  gave  part  to  the  \aw&  ol  ^tgunus,  and  part  to  *,a 
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the  Ehodians.  It  was  finally  absorbed  in  the  Roman  province 
of  Asia  about  127  B.C. 

5.  LYCIA. 

This  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Phrygia,  on  the 
east  by  Pisidia,  and  on  the  south-west  by  the  Mediterranean. 
The  soil  is  very  fertile,  the  water  pure,  and  the  air  salubrious. 

The  Lydians  were  once  a  very  powerful  and  warlike  people, 
and  axe  highly  commended  for  their  temperance  and  mode  of 
administering  justice.  They  were  first  subjected  by  Croesus, 
and  afterwards  by  Cyprus  (546  B.C.).  Instead,  however,  of 
following  the  example  of  their  neighbours  by  a  voluntary 
submission,  the  natives  of  Xanthus  attacked,  with  a  handful 
of  men,  the  numerous  and  victorious  army  of  the  Persians ; 
but  finding  themselves  overpowered  by  numbers,  they  retired 
into  the  city,  and  having  set  fire  to  the  castle,  in  which  were 
their  families  and  riches,  they  returned  to  the  engagement, 
and  were  all  cut  to  pieces  (445  b.c).  It  was  conquered  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  333  B.C.,  and  again  in  188  B.o.  by 
the  Romans,  who  gave  it  to  the  Rhodians.  It  was  subse- 
quently merged  in  the  Roman  province  of  Asia  48  b.o. 

6.  PISIDIA,  PAPHLAGONIA,  AND  GALATIA. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  about  these  parts  of  Asia  Minor, 
whkh  were  generally  tributary  to,  and  included  with,  other 
larger  states,  and  acquired  no  individual  history  of  any  import- 
ance. Pisidia,  which  lay  between  Phrygia  on  the  north,  Lycia 
on  the  west,  and  Cilicia  on  the  east,  was  generally  included 
in  the  last-named  province.  That  portion  of  it  which  bordered 
on  the  Mediterranean  was  called  Pamphylia.  It  was  in- 
habited by  wild  tribes,  which  were  never  wholly  subdued  by 
any  power  that  laid  claim  to  the  country. 

Paphlagonia  bordered  on  the  Euxine,  or  Black  Sea,  and 
was  bounded  by  Bithynia  on  the  west,  Galatia  on  the  south, 
and  Fontus  on  the  east  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  added  it  to 
his  empire  in  560  B.O.,  and  when  he  was  conquered  by  Cyrus 
in  546  B.O.,  it  was  annexed  to  Persia.  After  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  his  general,  Eu- 
menes,  in  323  B.a  In  290  b.c.  it  was  annexed  to  Pontus  by 
Mithridates  III.,  and  in  25  b.c.  was  incorporated  in  the  Ro- 
man district  of  Galatia. 

Galatia  was  bounded  by  Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia  on  ftie 
north,  by  Phrygia  on  the  west  and  south;  and  by  Pontus  and 
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Cappadocia  on  the  east  and  south-east.  It  was  given  by  Ni- 
codemes  I.  of  Bithynia,  to  which  state  it  originally  belonged, 
to  the  Gauls,  who  passed  from  Greece  into  Asia  Minor  about 
278  B.o.  They  defeated  and  killed  Antiochus  Soter,  of 
Syria,  in  261  b.c.  Attalus  I.,  of  Pergamus,  and  Prusias  L  of 
Bithynia,  frequently  came  into  collision  with  them  and 
checked  their  power,  which  was  rapidly  increasing  in  Asia 
Minor,  during  their  respective  reigns.  Cneius  Manliua  in- 
vaded the  country  in  189  B.C.,  and  a  desperate  battle  was 
fought,  in  which  several  thousands  of  the  Gauls  were  slain. 
Their  chiefs  were  treacherously  slain  by  Mithridates  VL  of 
Pontus,  in  86  b.c,  to  prevent  them  from  giving  any  sup- 
port to  the  Bomans  in  their  operations  against  him.  It  was 
formed  into  a  Roman  province  with  Paphlagonia  by  Augustas 
in  25  B.a.  The  Gauls  of  Galatia,  or  Gaulish  Asia,  were  di- 
vided into  three  tribes,  of  which  the  Tolistoboges  occupied 
the  west,  the  Tectosages  the  centre,  and  the  Trocni  the  east 

7.  CILIOLL. 

Cilicia  derived  its  name  from  Cilix,  the  son  of  Agenor,  a 
king  of  Phoenicia.  Cilix  quitted  his  native  land  and  formed 
a  settlement  in  this  country  about  1470  B.C.  Cilicia  was 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Mount  Amanus,  which  separated  it 
from  Syria ;  on  the  north  by  Cappadocia,  Isauria,  the  south- 
eastern part  of  Phrygia ;  on  the  north-west  by  Pisidia;  and 
on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean.  The  eastern  part,  called 
Cilicia  Campestris,  was  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts  in  Asia ; 
but  the  western  division  was  remarkably  barren. 

The  Cilicians  were  a  rough,  unpolished  race,  whose  trea- 
chery, injustice,  and  cruelty  were  proverbial.  Before  they 
settled  in  this  country  they  were  governed  by  their  own 
princes,  and  divided  into  the  Theban  and  Lyrnessian  king- 
doms. Sennacherib,  king  of  Assyria,  is  said  to  have  con- 
quered the  country  about  681  b.o.  In  610  b.c.  Syennesis, 
then  reigning  in  Cilicia,  brought  about  a  peace  between  the 
Medes  and  Lydians,  who  were  fighting  on  the  Halys.  Cilicia 
was  long  subject  to  Peisia,  but  on  the  extinction  of  the  Per- 
sian empire,  Cilicia  became  a  Macedonian  province.  After 
the  death  of  Alexander,  it  was  subject  to  the  Seleucidffl ;  and 
Pompey  annexed  it  to  the  Roman  empiro,  64  b.c,  after  con- 
quering the  inhabitants  who  were  noted  for  piracy. 

8.  CAPrADOCIA. 

Cappadocia,  properly  so  called,  is  bounded  by  Pontus  and 
Galatia  on  the  north,  by  Armenia  Minor  on  the  east,  by 
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Cilicia  on  the  south,  and  by  Plirygia  on  the  west.  Its  pro- 
ductions are  wines,  crystal,  jasper,  alabaster,  and  onyx  stone. 
In  ancient  times  it  abounded  with  mines  of  silver,  brass,  and 
iron,  and  was  peculiarly  famous  for  an  excellent  breed  of 
horses.  The  religion  of  tho  ancient  Cappadocians  was  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Persians.  Of  their  laws  no  system 
is  extant ;  and  nothing  can  be  said  with  accuracy  of  their 
commerce. 

The  first  king  of  Cappadocia  was  a  Persian  nobleman, 
Pharnacea,  who  received  the  diadem,  together  with  tho 
princess  Atossa,  for  having  saved  Cyrus  tho  Great  from 
a  furious  lion,  which  attacked  him.  The  weakness  of  his 
successors  rendered  them  an  easy  conquest ;  and  soon  after 
the  death  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Ariarathes  I.,  who  was 
then  on  the  throne,  was  conquered  and  killed  by  Perdiccas, 
and  constituted  a  Macedonian  province  under  Eumcnes. 
Ariarathes  IL,  however,  reinstated  himself  in  the  sovereignty, 
which  he  transmitted  to  his  posterity.  After  having  borne 
the  yoke  of  the  Persians,  Greeks,  and  Syrians,  the  petty 
kings  of  Cappadocia  fell  under  that  of  the  Romans.  In 
290  B.C.  Mithridates  IIL,  king  of  Pontus,  took  possession  of 
Cappadocia,  and  in  288  it  was  annexed  to  Syria  by  Selene .  s 
Nicator.  At  his  death,  however,  which  happened  eight  yeais 
later,  it  recovered  its  independence. 

Ariarathes  V  assisted  the  Eomans  in  a  war  against  Aris- 
tonisne,  of  Mysia,  and  was  slain  in  battle.    He  left  six  sons 


ISO 
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by  his  queen,  Laodice,who,  dreading  their  authority, 
dispatched  five  of  them  by  poison,  and  designed 


to  exterminate  the  family,  but  tho  youngest  was 
happily  conveyed  beyond  tho  reach  of  her  unnatural  cruelty. 
Ibis  was  Ariarathes  YL,  who,  having  espoused  tho  daughter 
of  Mithridates  VI.,  was  poisoned  by  tho  order  of  that 
After  the  tragical  end  of  this  monarch,  the 
i  were  desirous  of  giving  the  Cappadocians  a  repub- 
fofm  of  government,  but  at  length  allowed  them  to 
choose  a  king.  Accordingly,  they  elected  Ariobar- 
~r  xanes  L,  who  was  an  approved  and  a  steady  friend 
of  the  Roman  republic.    Archclaus  was  the  last 


j  of  Cappadocia,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
surprising  beauty  of  his  mother,  Glaphyra,  who  had    ^  c 
~—     captivated  the  heart  of  Marc  Antony. 
*     In  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  this  prince  was  summoned 
before  the  senate,  and,  being  falsely  accused  of. 
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several  heinous  crimes,  fell  a  victim  to  unconquerable  g"***, 
and  his  kingdom  was  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman, 
province. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABY. 


Pharnaces  becomes  king 

of  Cappadocia,  about  B.C.  550 
Cappadocia  subdued  by 

rerdiccas   

Cappadocia   taken  by 

MithridatesIIL,  king 

of  Pontus  

Cappadocia  occupied  by 

Seleucus  Nicator  

Recovers  independence 

at  death  of  Seleucus 
Death  of  Ariarathes  V. 

in  battle  
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Ariarathes  VI.  poisoned 

by  order  of  Mithri- 
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KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 


Pharnaces,  about   B.C. 

Datames   „ 

Ariamnes  I   ,, 

Ariarathes  I   „ 

£umene8  (Governor)  ... 

Ariarathes  II   „ 

Ariamnes  II   ,, 

Ariarathes  III  , 


550 


322 
315 


Ariarathes  IV.   B.C  220 


Ariarathes  V. 
Ariarathes  VI. ... 

Ariobarzanes  I  

Ariobarzanes  II.  , 
Ariarathes  VII..., 
Archelaus  


182 
130 
81 
63 
43 
86 


9.  PHRTGIA. 

Fhrygia  Proper  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bithynia  and 
Galatia ;  on  the  east  by  Cappadocia ;  on  the  south  by  Cilkia, 
Pisidia,  and  Lycia ;  and  on  the  west  by  Mysia,  Lydia,  and 
Caria. 

The  Phrygians  were  said  to  be  descended  from  a  tribe  of 
Thracians,  called  Bryges,  which  migrated  from  Thrace  into 
Asia  Minor  at  a  very  early  period.  Their  commeroe  was 
probably  very  censiderable,  and  their  city  of  Apame*  ifl  said 
to  have  been  the  chief  emporium  of  all  Asia  Minor*  They 
possessed  a  competent  skill  in  geography,  geometry,  and 
astronomy,  with  a  great  knowledge  of  music  Being  much 
addicted  to  superstition,  they  had  many  idols ;  but  their  prin- 
cipal deity  was  the  goddess  Cybele,  who  was  represented  by  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chariot,  drawn  by  four  lions,  crowned 
with  towers,  holding  a  key  in  her  hand,  and  attired  with  a 
garment  embroidered  with  flowers  of  different  colours. 

One  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Phrygian  kings  was  Gordius, 
who  was  raised  from  the  plough  to  the  throne.    A  sedition 
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haying  broken  out  in  the  country,  the  oracles  advised  the 
Phrygians  to  commit  their  government  to  a  king,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  first  man  who,  after  the  ambassador's  return, 
should  visit,  in  a  cart,  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was  destined  by 
the  gods  to  wear  the  diadem.  Gordius  immediately  appeared 
riding  in  his  cart,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Phrygia.  He 
consecrated  his  cart  to  the  goddess,  called  Regal  Majesty ; 
and  to  its  beam  attached  a  knot,  which  was  so  artfully 
woven  that  the  oracle  promised  the  empire  of  the  world  to 
him  who  should  untie  it.  Alexander  the  Great  cut  it  with 
his  sword,  and  thus  fulfilled  or  eluded  the  prediction. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Midas,  respecting  whom  the 
oracle  uttered  a  prediction,  in  consequence  of  a  swarm  of  ants 
conveying  their  stores  into  his  mouth  while  he  was  sleeping. 
w  He  shall  acquire  immense  riches,"  said  the  oracle,  and  the 
prophecy  was  verified. 

Some  other  kings  are  mentioned,  of  whom  we  know  little 
more  than  their  names.    Croesus,  king  of  Lydia, 
subdued  Phrygia,  and  held  it  as  a  province  till  ho  R0 
was  conquered  by  the  resistless  arms  of  Cyrus  the 
Great.    The  country  was  entered  by  Agesilaus,  king  of 
Sparta,  when  he  marched  against  Persia  (395  B.C.).  When 
Persia  was  conquered  by  Alexander  the  Great  in  333  b.o., 
Phrygia  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Antigonus.  In 
282  B.O.  Seleucus,  king  of  Syria,  added  Phrygia  to  his  do- 
nuimmig.    After  the  overthrow  of  Antiochus  the  Great  at  the 
battle  of  Magnesia  by  the  Romans  in  190  B.C.,  the  con- 
queror* gave  Phrygia  to  Enmenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamus,  who 
i  in  alliance  with  them.    It  came  ultimately  into  the  pos- 
l  of  Borne  at  the  death  of  Attalus  IIL,  king  of  rer- 


10.  P0NTU8. 

Tins  country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Euxine 
Sea ;  on  the  east  by  Colchis ;  on  the  south  by  Armenia 
Minor  and  Cappadocia ;  and  on  the  west  by  the  river  Halys, 
FqpMagonia,  and  Galatia.  The  air  is  very  salubrious,  the 
lulls  are  generally  covered  with  olive  or  cherry  trees,  and  the 
plains  produce  exuberant  crops  of  grain.  The  cherry  tree, 
Indeed,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Cerasus,  a  town  in 
the  east  of  Pontus.  The  people  of  Pontus  wore  celebrated 
fat  their  extraordinary  skill  in  working  iron,  and  fabricating 
steel  armour.  Their  chief  deities  were  Ceres,  Jupiter,  and 
Heptane,  to  whom  they  offered  burnt  sacrifices, 
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Pontus  was  the  country  ot  the  Amazons,  and  was  visited 
by  the  Argonauts  on  their  way  to  Colchis.  This,  and  all  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Euxine  Sea,  were  successively  sub- 
dued by  the  Medes  and  Persians,  the  latter  of  whom  erected 
Pontus,  which  had  hitherto  been  a  part  of  Cappadocia,  into  a 
kingdom,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty  on  Artabaiea,  in  the 
reign  of  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystaspes.  From  this  period, 
the  kings  of  Pontus  were  feudatories  to  the  Persian  empire 
till  the  reign  of  Ariobarzanes  I.  (480  B.O.),  who  shook  off  the 
yoke,  and  greatly  extended  his  dominions  ;  and  Mithridates 
III.,  in  290  b.c,  added  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonistothe 
crown  of  Pontus. 
Pharnaces  I.,  the  son  of  Mithridates  IV.,  not  many  years 
1A2  a^er  accessi°n  to  the  throne,  took  the  city  of 
"7  Sinope  by  assault,  and  attacked  the  territories  of 
Eumenes  II.,  king  of  Pergamus.  These  proceedings 
occasioned  a  war  with  the  Eoman  republic,  in  which  his  do- 
minions were  invaded,  and  he  was  compelled  to  make  peace 
on  very  disadvantageous  terms.  He  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  Mithridates  V.,  who  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with 
the  Romans,  for  whom  he  performed  some  important  services, 
and  who  bestowed  on  him  Phrygia  Major. 

On  his  death,  his  son,  Mithridates  VI.,  assumed  the  regal 
authority  at  the  age  of  cloven  years.    He  com-  -a/v 
menced  his  reign  with  the  most  inhuman  and  un- 
natural  acts  of  cruelty.    That  he  might  accustom  B^m 
himself  to  hardship,  he  spent  a  great  portion  6f  his  time  in  the 
exercise  of  hunting,  passing  whole  months  in  the  open  fields, 
and  frequently  reposing  amidst  the  frozen  snow.    He  armed 
himself  against  deleterious  potions  with  such  powerful  anti- 
dotes and  preservatives,  that  the  most  exquisite  poisons  other 
nourished  than  destroyed  the  constitution  of  his  body.  His 
thoughts  aspiring  to  the  absolute  empire  of  Asia,  he  made  a 
progress  through  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  eastern  continent, 
that  he  might  observe  the  customs,  laws,  and  manners  of  the 
inhabitants. 

Shortly  after,  ho  resolved  to  reduce  his  ambitious  projects 
to  execution,  and  invaded  tho  neighbouring  kingdom  of  Paph- 
lagonia,  which  ho  divided  with  his  friend  Nicomedee,  of  Bi- 
thynia.  After  the  death  of  tho  Cappadocian  king,  Ariarathes 
VI.,  who  happened  to  bo  his  brother-in-law,  and  M 
was  doubtless  murdered  by  his  orders,  he  entered  ™ 
Cappadocia  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  army,  and  *C" 
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placed  over  the  astonished  Cappadocians  a  child  eight  years 
old,  under  the  tutelage  of  Gordius,  one  of  his  creatures. 

The  growing  power  of  the  king  of  Pontus  excited  such 
jealousy  in  the  breasts  of  the  Eomans,  that  they  sent  L. 
Cornelius  Sulla,  into  Cappadocia  to  thwart  his  measures ;  and 
Mithridatee  withdrew  from  Cappadocia  and  Paphlagonia.  At 
length,  by  means  of  a  dispute  about  the  succession  M 
in  Bithynia,  war  was  formally  declared  between  the 
Eomans  and  Mithridates,  who  had  espoused  different  °* 
sides.   The  king  of  Pontus,  however,  liaving  persuaded  many 
of  the  neighbouring  nations  to  enlist  under  his  standard, 
boldly  attacked  the  enemy,  soon  drove  the  Eomans 
oat  of  Asia,  and  over-ran  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Caria,  5? 
Lycia,  and  the  adjacent  countries.    The  free  cities 
of  Asia  threw  open  their  gates,  and,  by  voluntary  submissions, 
escaped  the  fate  of  those  who  had  opposed  his  progress. 
Mithridates  took  ample,  though  diabolical  revenge  on  the 
Bomana.    Archelaus,  commander-in-chief  of  his  army,  made 
a  successful  incursion  into  Greece ;  and  the  prince  Ariarathes 
entered  and  occupied  the  kingdom  of  Macedon.    Other  gene- 
rals were  equally  successful,  and  Mithridates  soon  became 
master,  not  only  of  Asia,  but  of  all  Greece  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  except  Rhodes,  as  far  as  the  Cyclades. 

These  successes  were  at  length  checked  by  the  Eomans, 
who,  hearing  that  the  king  of  Pontus  had  projected  an  inva- 
sion of  Italy,  sent  Sulla,  a  brave  and  experienced  commander, 
into  Greece.  Athens  was  token  in  86  rc,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  armies  of  Sulla  and  Archelaus  engaged  near 
Chaeronea,  in  Bueotia,  the  latter  was  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  about  100,000  men.  At  length,  after  another  defeat  at 
Archomenus,  in  85  B.C.,  and  the  expulsion  of  his  troops  from 
Mfl^ftrfnniftj  Mithridates  concluded  a  peace  with  Sulla,  and 

consented  to  relinquish  all  his  conquests,  and  confine 
J*     himself  within  the  boundaries  of  Pontus,  to  release 

all  who  had  been  taken  captive  during  the  war,  and 
to  deliver  up  to  the  Roman  general  eighty  ships,  with  their 
jams  and  ammunition,  pay  the  expenses  of  the  Roman  army 
daring  its  stay  in  Asia,  and  3000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 
the  war.  Thus  terminated  the  contest  which  is  known  as  the 
First  Mithridatic  War. 

This  peace  was  merely  a  truce.  A  collision  ensued  in  83 
B.G.  between  Mithridates  and  the  Roman  general  Murena, 
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who  invaded  Pontus  because  be  said  Mithridates  had  not 
been  quick  enough  in  evacuating  Cappadocia.  The  war,  how- 
ever, was  stopped  by  Sulla,  who  ordered  Murena  to  with- 
draw from  Pontus,  and  peace  was  renewed  in  82  B.C.,  on  the 
terms  previously  agreed.  At  length,  the  quarrel  between  the 
-  -  Eomans  and  Mithridates  broke  oat  afresh,  about 
•  *  the  possession  of  Bithynia,  which  Nicomedes  Tmmd 
left  to  the  Roman  people.  Accordingly,  Mithri- 
dates invaded  Paphlagonia,  Bithynia,  and  the  provinces  of 
Asia ;  and  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  attacked  Cappadocia* 
The  Roman  senate,  on  hearing  of  these  transactions,  dis- 
patched the  consul  Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus  into  Asia,  and 
entrusted  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  the  other  consul,  with  a 
fleet  to  guard  the  Propontis  and  Bithynia.  Mithridates  having 
defeated  Cotta,  with  great  slaughter,  by  land,  before  Chalce- 
don,  ordered  his  admiral  to  sail  into  the  harbour  and  destroy 
his  fleet,  which  was  easily  performed,  and  Mithridates  then 
laid  siege  to  Cyzicus.  Fortune,  however,  soon  declared  in 
favour  of  Lucullus,  who  compelled  the  king  of  Pontus  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Cyzicus,  and  putting  to  sea,  gained  m 
an  important  victory  over  the  fleet  of  Mithri-  J* 
dates,  near  the  island  of  Lemnos.  He  then  subdued 
Bithynia  and  Paphlagonia,  and,  entering  the  fertile  plains  of 
Pontus,  defeated  Mithridates,  with  great  loss,  and  compelled 
him  to  retire  with  a  small  retinue  to  the  court  of  Tignnes, 
king  of  Armenia  (71  rc). 

Lucullus  reduced  all  Pontus,  and  sent  to  inform  Tignnes 
that  if  he  did  not  deliver  up  Mithridates  he  would  m 
declare  war  against  Armenia.  This  embassy  proving 
unsuccessful,  an  engagement  took  place  between 
Lucullus  and  the  Armenians,  in  which  the  latter  were  de- 
feated with  considerable  loss.     Mithridates,  however,  en- 
couraged his  ally  to  levy  a  fresh  army,  and  acted  with  such 
vigilance,  that,  during  the  absence  of  Lucullus,  he  defeated 
the  Romans  in  several  engagements,  and  expected  to  drive 
them  effectually  out  of  Pontus. 

Pompcy  being  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Soman 
army,  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Mithridates,  which  m 
the  king  of  Pontus  not  only  rejected,  but  was  per- 
suaded,  by  the  deserters  in  his  army,  to  swear  that 
he  would  never  form  any  alliance  with  Rome.    Two  battles 
enabled  the  Roman  general  to  disconcert  ail  the  plans  of 
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Mithridates,  whom  Pompey  again  expelled  from  the 
kingdom  of  Pontus.     He  also  reduced  all  the 
fortresBes  that  were  still  garrisoned  by  the  king's 
troops,  and  possessed  himself  of  immense  treasure  in  gold, 
silver,  and  other  valuables. 

Having  completed  the  conquest  of  Pontus,  Pompey 
marched  his  troops  into  Syria ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  with- 
drawn, than  Mithridates,  who  had  lain  concealed  in  the  terri- 
tories of  a  Scythian  prince,  reappeared  in  his  kingdom,  and 
assembled  all  his  subjects  capable  of  bearing  arms.  How- 
ever, the  affairs  of  the  king  of  Pontus  wore  soon  perplexed 
by  a  public  rebellion ;  and  ho  was  deserted  by  those  on  whom 
he  had  placed  the  most  implicit  confidence.  At  length  ho 
adopted  the  resolution  of  marching  through  the  Cimmerian 
Bosporus,  Scythia,  and  Pannonia,  and  of  invading  Italy  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Gauls.  But  while  the  army  lay  en- 
camped at  Panticapaeuin,  Pharnaces,  the  king's  favourite  son. 
loaned  a  powerful  faction  among  the  soldiers,  who,  on  his 
offering  to  lead  them  back  into  Pontus,  proclaimed  him  king 
with  loud  and  repeated  acclamations.  When  Mithridates 
was  informed  of  this  alarming  rebellion,  he  wont  to  appease 
the  tumult ;  but  this  measure  proving  ineffectual,  he  endea- 
voured to  excite  tho  compassion  of  his  son.  Finding  all 
g£  means  ineffectual,  the  wretched  monarch  drank 
poison,  but  this  did  not  take  effect  on  him ;  and 
the  king,  after  wounding  himself  with  his  sword, 
was  killed  by  a  Gaulish  soldier.  Such  was  tho  end  of  Mith- 
ridates, who  subdued  twenty-four  nations,  and  could  speak 
their  languages  as  fluently  as  his  own.  Ho  possessed  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  physic,  and  wrote  in  the  Greek  tongue 
a  learned  treatise  on  botany.  He  is  to  be  admired  for  the 
equanimity  with  which  he  bore  many  of  his  misfortunes. 

Pharnaces  presented  the  body  of  his  father  to  Pompey; 
and  having  received  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus  from  the  con- 
queror, together  with  the  appellation  of  "  an  ally  of  Rome," 
he  ordered  all  the  commanders  in  Pontus  to  surrender  their 
castles  and  treasures  to  the  Roman  general,  who  thus  acquired 
4»     immense  wealth.    Pharnaces,  however,  took  advan- 
*'     tage  of  the  civil  dissensions  at  Rome,  to  obtain  pos- 
session  of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia.     He  was, 
therefore,  attacked  by  Julius  Caesar,  who  defeated  him,  and 
who  in  writing  to  the  Koman  senate  respecting  his  victory, 
said,  u  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered.*9   Pharnaces  was  after- 
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wards  killed,  at  Zela,  in  Pontiis  (46  B.O.),  in  an  < 
with  Asander,  one  of  his  generals,  to  whom  Augustus  subse- 
quently gave  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus. 

On  the  death  of  Pharnaces,  Pontus  was  made  a  Roman 
province.  During  the  second  triumvirate,  Mare  Antony 
bestowed  it  on  Darius,  the  son  of  Pharnaces,  who  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Polemon,  the  son  of  a  Laodicean  orator,  called 
Zeno.  Polemon  II.,  son  of  the  last  prince,  was  raised  to  the 
sovereignty  on  the  demise  of  his  father ;  but  he  dying  with- 
out issue,  the  kingdom  of  Pontus  was  dismembered,  and 
added  to  the  provinces  of  Galatia,  Bithynia,  and  Cappadocia. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Afiobamnes  I... 
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Mithridates  IV  blC.  240 

Pharnaces  I  _  JSO 

Mithridates  V   J  156 
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Pharnaces  II  ,  63 


11.  BITHYNIA. 
country  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  fir"™1 
on  ffc-       j^y       jjver  Parthenius,  which  divided  it 
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from  Paphlagonia ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  Olympus  and  the 
Rhyndacus,  which  divided  it  from  Mysia ;  and  on  the  west 
by  the  Thracian  Bosporus  and  Propontis.  It  contained  several 
handsome  cities,  was  well  watered,  and  abounded  with  most 
of  the  necessaries  of  life ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  its  once 
fertile  soil  is  now  totally  destitute  of  cultivation,  and  its 
largest  cities  are  either  laid  in  ruins,  or  dwindled  into  con- 
temptible villages. 

llie  earliest  mention  of  Bithynia  in  history  is  its  subjuga- 
tion by  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia.  It  was  afterwards  taken, 
with  Lydia,  by  the  Persians ;  but,  about  430  ac,  Daedalsus, 
the  chief  of  Bithynia,  declared  the  independence  of  the 
country,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  401  B.o.  the 
u  Ten  Thousand,"  under  Xenophon,  met  with  much  oppo- 
sition from  the  Bithynians  in  marching  through  the  country 
on  their  way  home  from  the  field  of  Cunaxa  to  Greece. 
Alexander  III.  of  Macedon,  sent  troops  against  them,  who 
were  repulsed,  and  Lysimachus,  of  Thrace  (281  b.o.),  was 
also  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  subjugate  the  country. 

Nicomedea  I.  invited  the  Gauls  into  Asia  to  aid  him  in 

Am   securing  the  throne  against  the  attempts  of  his 
brother  Zipcetes.   After  Ziclas,  who  was  killed  in 
228  B.o.  by  the  Gauls,  for  an  attempt  against  the 
lives  of  their  chiefs,  the  throne  of  Bithynia  was  occupied  by 
Prusias  L,  who,  during  the  Mithridatic  war,  professed  a  warm 
regard  for  the  Romans ;  but  he  granted  an  asylum  to  Hanni- 

183    k**'  ^eir  i^pk^bl6  enemy,  and,  at  the  instigation 

~™  of  that  eminent  commander,  invaded  the  territories 
"  of  the  king  of  Pergamus.  These  proceedings  having 
roused  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  they  demanded  Hannibal ; 
and  Prusias  was  at  length  obliged  to  execute  the  orders  of 
the  conscript  fathers.  The  illustrious  Carthaginian,  however, 
having  implored  the  gods  to  punish  the  perfidy  of  the  king 
of  Bithynia,  immediately  swallowed  a  deadly  poison.  Prusias 
L  was  succeeded  (180  B.C.)  by  his  son  Prusias  II.,  who  after- 
wards  assisted  the  Romans  in  the  war  against 

~?  Perseus,  king  of  Macedon.  Hostilities  broke  out 
between  the  king  of  Bithynia  and  Eumenes  IL, 
king  of  Pegamus,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the 
latter.  Prusias,  however,  was  obliged  by  the  Romans  to 
surrender  all  he  had  taken  from  Eumenes.  He  was  hateful 
to  his  subjects,  and  despicable  to  foreigners,  on  account  of 
his  cruelty,  cowardice,  and  disgusting  beliaviour.  His  person 
was  deformed  and  his  mind  di*nraved. 
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Prusias  II.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Nicomedes  IX,  who 
1 49   was  wort^y  °f       a  fe^6**  and  who  sacrificed  all 
bis  brothers  to  his  tyrannical  ambition.   On  the 
death  of  this  prince,  who  was  assassinated,  Nico- 
demes  III.  ascended  the  throne  (9 1  B.O.).  A  War  broke  out  (88 
B.C.) between  him  and  Mithridates  VL,king  of  Pontua, in which 
the  latter  was  victorious.    He  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the 
Bomans,  and  immediately  after  his  death,  in  74  ko.,  Bithynia 
was  reduced  to  a  province  of  Borne.  It  was  united  to  Borne  in 
63  A.D.,  and  in  103  a.d.  Pliny  the  Younger  was  made  governor 
of  the  country.    It  was  while  he  was  holding  this  post  that 
he  made  the  representations  to  Trajan  respecting  toe  Chris- 
tians, which  led  to  a  persecution  of  them  by  that  «rnpfT"* 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

ARKEHIA  AKD  THE  COUNTRIES  BORDERING  OM  THE 
ETTZIEE,  OR  BLAGS  SEA. 

1.  ARMENIA. 

Armenia  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Iberia  and' Albania; 
on  the  east  by  Media ;  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus ;  and 
on  the  west  by  Pontus  and  Cappadocia,  It  was  agreeably 
diversified  with  hills  and  valleys;  but  produced  scanty 
crops  of  com,  wine,  &c,  which  were  also  extremely  bad. 
The  religion  of  the  Armenians  resembled  that  of  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  with  some  trifling  variations ;  but  their  princi- 
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pal  deity  was  the  goddess  Tanais,  or  Venus,  to  whom  several 
magnificent  temples  were  consecrated.  Their  language  was 
similar  to  that  of  the  Syrians ;  at  least,  they  used  the  Syriac 
characters. 

It  is  said  that  Armenia  was  first  settled  by  Haik,  son  of 
Togarmah,  and  grandson  of  Japhoth,  who  fled  thither  to  es- 
cape from  Belus,  king  of  Assyria,  about  2106  rc.  In  1725 
Bjo>  it  became  subject  to  Assyria,  but  recovered  its  indepen- 
dence about  745  b.c.  Armenia  was  subject  to  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  king  of  Macedon.  After  the  defeat  of  Anti- 
ochus  the  Great,  of  Syria,  by  the  Romans  (189  B.C.)  Artaxias 
and  Zariadras,  governors  of  Armenia,  revolting  from  their  al- 
legiance, caused  themselves  to  be  proclaimed  kings  of  the  pro- 
vinces under  their  jurisdiction.  This  rebellion  was  crowned 
with  extraordinary  success ;  and  Armenia  from  a  small  pro- 
vince, soon  became  a  considerable  kingdom  in  wealth,  power, 
and  extent  Having  thus  effected  their  ambitious  purpose, 
the  conquerors  divided  their  territories  into  two  kingdoms,  of 
which  the  greater,  or  eastern  part,  was  governed  by  Artaxias, 
under  the  name  of  Armenia  Major,  and  the  lesser,  or  western 
part,  by  Zariadras,  under  the  appellation  of  Armenia  Minor. 
These  two  parts  were  divided  by  the  river  Euphrates.  All 
the  attempts  of  Antiochus  to  recover  the  lost  provinces  were 
defeated,  and  he  was  compelled  to  conclude  a  peace,  whilst 
his  successful  opponents  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans,  and  thus  secured  their  new  kingdoms  to  themselves 
and  their  descendants. 

Valarsaces,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  I.,  king  of  Parthia, 
established  himself  in  Greater  Armenia  in  149  b.c,  and  trans- 
mitted the  crown  to  his  posterity.    Tigranes  I.,  the  fourth  in 
qjp    descent  from  Valarsaces,  had  scarcely  ascended  the 
throne,  when  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Mithridates, 
VL,  called  Eupator  and  the  Great,  to  engage  in  a 
coafedeiacy  against  the  Romans,  and  marry  his  daughter 
Cleopatra.   Tigranes  sent  a  powerful  army  against  Cappa- 
docia,  which  the  Roman  senate  had  recently  conferred  on 
Ariobananes,  drove  the  reigning  prince  from  the  throne,  and 
bestowed  the  crown  upon  Ariarthes,  son  of  Mithridates.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Syrians,  being  harassed  by  the  perpetual 
contentions  of  the  Seleucidae,  invited  Tigranes  to  take  posscs- 
gg     sion  of  their  throne,  which  he  ascended  with  the 
*~     unanimous  suffrage  of  the  people.    His  ambitious 
spirit  being  inflamed  by  this  new  addition  of 
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strength,  lie  led  his  victorious  army  into  Armenia  Minor, 
which  he  reduced  in  one  campaign;  marched  against  the' 
Asiatic  Greeks,  whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign;  invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time,  and 
brought  hack  300,000  prisoners,  whom  he  employed  in  build- 
ing a  city  on  the  river  Nioephorius,  near  Mount  Masius, 
which  he  denominated  Tigranocerta. 

Mithridates  fled  from  Pontus  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  though  Tigranes  refused  to  see  and  acknowledge  him  for 
a  relation,  he  would  not  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
/Romans.  Upon  this,  Lucullus,  the  Roman  general,  imme- 
diately invaded  Armenia;  and  having  attacked  Tigranes 
before  Tigranocerta,  defeated  the  king's  troops  with  great 
slaughter.  Tigranes  quitted  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  and  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  bat  Lacullus 
followed  him  up  and  defeated  the  two  kings  near  Art^nt* 
Soon  afterwards  a  mutiny  occurred  in  the  army  of  Lacullus, 
who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  occupied  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Pompey  was 
now  appointed  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  many  en-  *g 
gagements  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  troops  of 
Tigranes  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout  At 
length,  young  Tigranes,  prince  of  Armenia,  revolted  against 
his  father  and  went  over  to  Pompey.  The  unfortunate  Ti- 
granes, therefore,  delivered  himself  into  the  bands  of  the 
Romans,  and  immediately  after  the  conqueror  restored  to 
Tigranes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  invested  his  son  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Gordyene  and  Sophene.  This  arrangement 
however,  displeasing  the  young  prince,  he  solicited  the  in- 
habitants of  Sophene  to  withhold  the  royal  treasures,  which 
the  Roman  general  had  adjudged  to  his  father.  Pompey, 
therefore,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Borne, 

Tigranes  the  elder,  being  restored  to  his  paternal  kingdom, 
cheerfully  yielded  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappa- 
docia, to  the  Romans,  and  was  designated  by  the  title  of  ally 
of  the  Eoman  republic.  He  considered  hin^lf  bound  to 
maintain  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  not  only 
refused  to  succour  Mithridates,  after  that  monarch  had  been 
defeated  by  Pompey,  but  even  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  put  him  to  death.  Tigranes  died  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Artavasdes.  It  should  be 
said  that  the  kings  who  then  held  Armenia  were  of  Parthian 
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extraction,  the  dynasty  having  been  founded  in  149  B.C.  by 
Valarsaces,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  L,  king  of  Parthia. 

Artavasdes  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
than  he  projected  the  subjugation  of  Media,  and  ad-  «g 
vised  More  Antony  to  invade  that  country,  offering  5~ 
to  conduct  him  thither  in  person,  and  to  assist  him  ^ 
with  all  his  forces.   Antony  readily  embraced  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Armenian,  being  privately  reconciled  to  the  king  of 
«l     Media,  led  the  Romans  over  such  steep  mountains, 
Z~     and  through  such  bad  roads,  that  they  were  obliged 
*    to  leave  most  of  their  baggage  and  warlike  engines 
behind.    This  treachery,  however,  being  discovered,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  loaded  with  chains,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and 
reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Marc  Antony  at  Alexandria. 
The  Armenians  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  eldest 
son,  Artaxes  II. ;  but  the  Romans  ultimately  drove 
*™    him  from  the  throne,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty 
'    on  Tigranes  II.,  a  younger  brother.    After  the  de- 
mise of  Tigranes  II.,  his  son,  Tigranes  III.,  was  dethroned/ 
and  Augustus  conferred  the  Armenian  crown  on  Artavasdes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artaxea  IL    On  the  death 
of  Artavasdes,  Tigranes  III.  was  restored.    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow  Erato,  but  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  was  invested  with  the  government,  at 
the  request  of  the  Armenians. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  years,  Vonones,  who  had  been 
~£     expelled  from  Parthia,  ascended  the  throne,  but  it 
ie.     was  not  long  before  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 
Parthians,  in  opposition  to  whom  Tiberius  supported 
Mithridates  of  Iberia,  brother  to  Pharasmenes,  king  of  that 
country.    Mithridates,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
triumphed  over  the  Parthians ;  but  his  brother,  Pharasmenes, 
sent  his  son,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Ar- 
menia.  This  unexpected  irruption,  and  the  defection  of 
several  Armenian  nobles,  induced  the  king  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
The  unfortunate  monarch,  however,  was  betrayed  by  the 
governor  into  the  hands  of  his  iniquitous  nephew,  Rhada- 
mistus,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his 
unoffending  children. 
Bhadamistus,  having  cut  off  the  whole  family  of  Mithri- 
n     dates,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Armenia ; 
but  Tiridates,  brother  to  Volagases,  king  of  Parthia, 
'    resolving  to  assert  the  ancient  right  of  his  family  to 
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strength,  lie  led  his  victorious  army  into  Armenia  Minor, 
which  he  reduced  in  one  campaign ;  marohed  against  the' 
Asiatic  Greeks,  whom  he  compelled  to  acknowledge  him  as 
their  sovereign;  invaded  Cappadocia  a  second  time,  and 
brought  hack  300,000  prisoners,  whom  he  employed  in  build- 
ing a  city  on  the  river  Nioephorius,  near  Mount  Masius, 
which  he  denominated  Tigranocerta. 

Mithridates  fled  from  Pontus  to  the  court  of  his  son-in-law, 
and  though  Tigranes  refused  to  see  and  acknowledge  him  for 
a  relation,  he  would  not  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the 
Romans.  Upon  this,  Lucullus,  the  Boman  general,  imme- 
diately invaded  Armenia;  and  having  attacked  Tigranes 
before  Tigranocerta,  defeated  the  king's  troops  with  great 
slaughter.  Tigranes  quitted  the  field  in  the  beginning  of  the 
engagement,  and  took  refuge  with  Mithridates,  but  Lucullus 
followed  him  up  and  defeated  the  two  kings  near  Artaxata. 
Soon  afterwards  a  mutiny  occurred  in  the  army  of  Lucullus, 
who  was  obliged  to  withdraw  his  troops,  and  Mithridates  and 
Tigranes  occupied  Pontus  and  Cappadocia.  Pompey  was 
now  appointed  to  prosecute  the  war,  and  many  en-  ~» 
gagement8  followed,  in  all  of  which  the  troops  of  *® 
Tigranes  were  defeated  and  put  to  the  rout.  At  °" 
length,  young  Tigranes,  prince  of  Armenia,  revolted  against 
his  father  and  went  over  to  Pompey.  The  unfortunate  Ti- 
granes, therefore,  delivered  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Eomans,  and  immediately  after  the  conqueror  restored  to 
Tigranes  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  with  the  greatest  part  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  invested  his  son  with  the  government  of 
the  provinces  of  Gordyene  and  Sophone.  This  arrangement* 
however,  displeasing  the  young  prince,  ho  solicited  the  in- 
habitants of  Sophene  to  withhold  the  royal  treasures,  which 
the  Roman  general  had  adjudged  to  his  father.  Pompey, 
therefore,  loaded  him  with  chains,  and  sent  him  to  Borne, 

Tigranes  tho  elder,  being  restored  to  his  paternal  kingdom, 
cheerfully  yielded  the  provinces  of  Syria,  Cilicia,  and  Cappa- 
docia, to  the  Eomans,  and  was  designated  by  the  title  of  ally 
of  tho  Roman  republic.  He  considered  himself  bound  to 
maintain  a  strict  friendship  with  the  Romans,  and  not  only 
refused  to  succour  Mithridates,  after  that  monarch  had  been 
defeated  by  Pompey,  but  even  offered  a  reward  to  any  one 
who  should  put  him  to  death.  Tigranes  died  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year,  and  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Artavasdea  It  should  be 
said  that  the  kings  who  then  held  Armenia  were  of  Parthian 
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extraction,  the  dynasty  having  been  founded  in  149  B.C.  by 
Valarsaces,  the  brother  of  Mithridates  L,  king  of  Parthia. 

Artavasdes  no  sooner  assumed  the  reins  of  government, 
than  he  projected  the  subjugation  of  Media,  and  ad-  og 
vised  Marc  Antony  to  invade  that  country,  offering  5? 
to  conduct  him  thither  in  person,  and  to  assist  him  ^ 
with  all  his  forces.   Antony  readily  embraced  this  proposal ; 
but  the  Armenian,  being  privately  reconciled  to  the  king  of 
04     Media,  led  the  Romans  over  such  steep  mountains, 
and  through  such  bad  roads,  that  they  were  obliged 
to  leave  most  of  their  baggage  and  warlike  engines 
behind.   This  treachery,  however,  being  discovered,  Arta- 
vasdes  was  loaded  with  chains,  stripped  of  his  treasures,  and 
reserved  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Marc  Antony  at  Alexandria. 
The  Armenians  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  his  eldest 
£Q    son,  Artaxes  II. ;  but  the  Eomans  ultimately  drove 
him  from  the  throne,  and  bestowed  the  sovereignty 
on  Tigrane8  II.,  a  younger  brother.    After  the  de- 
mise of  Tigranes  II.,  his  son,  Tigranes  III.,  was  dethroned/ 
and  Augustus  conferred  the  Armenian  crown  on  Artavasdes, 
supposed  to  have  been  the  son  of  Artaxes  IL    On  the  death 
of  Artavasdes,  Tigranes  III.  was  restored.    He  was  succeeded 
by  his  widow  Erato,  but  she  was  compelled  to  abdicate,  and 
Ariobarzanes,  a  Mede,  was  invested  with  the  government,  at 
the  request  of  the  Armenians. 
After  an  interval  of  a  fow  years,  Vonones,  who  had  been 
expelled  from  Parthia,  ascended  the  throne,  but  it 
was  not  long  before  the  country  was  subdued  by  the 
Partliians,  in  opposition  to  whom  Tiberius  supported 
Mithridates  of  Iberia,  brother  to  Pharasmenes,  king  of  that 
country.    Mithridates,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
triumphed  over  the  Partliians ;  but  his  brother,  Pharasmenes, 
sent  his  eon,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  to  invade  Ar- 
menia.  This  unexpected  irruption,  and  the  defection  of 
several  Armenian  nobles,  induced  the  king  to  shut  himself 
up  in  a  fortress,  which  was  defended  by  a  Roman  garrison. 
The  unfortunate  monarch,  however,  was  betrayed  by  the 
governor  into  the  hands  of  his  iniquitous  nephew,  Rhada- 
mistus,  who  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death,  together  with  his 
unoffending  children. 
Bhadamistus,  having  cut  off  the  whole  family  of  Mithri- 
1*1     dates,  took  possession  of  the  throne  of  Armenia ; 
•J     but  Tiridates,  brother  to  Volagases,  king  of  Parthia, 
'    resolving  to  assert  the  ancient  right  of  his  family  to 
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the  usurped  kingdom,  marched  a  powerful  army  into  Arme- 
nia, and  compelled  the  regicide  to  retire  from  the  country. 

The  Armenians  being  continually  harassed,  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  alarm,  applied  to  the  emperor  Nero,  who* 
after  the  country  had  been  subdued  by  his  generals,  and 
Tiridates  L  driven  from  the  throne  (60  A.D.),  bestowed  the 
sovereignty  on  Tigranes  V.,  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great. 
After  the  death  of  Tigranes,  Tiridates  had  the  address  to  in- 
duce Nero  to  restore  to  him  the  diadem,  which  he  and  his 
successors  possessed  as  homagers  to  the  Boman  empire. 

In  the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Artaxes  IIL  was  on  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  the  whole  country  was  reduced 
to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province ;  but,  two  years 
later,  it  was  relinquished  by  Hadrian,  who  had  be-  ***** 
come  emperor  of  Rome  on  the  death  of  Trajan.   In  the 
reign  of  Tigranes  VI.  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Parthians 
to  repossess  themselves  of  Armenia,  but  they  were  driven  ont 
by  the  lieutenant  of  the  Roman  emperor,  Marcus  1M 
Aurelius.    After  the  overthrow  of  the  Parthian 
monarchy,  Artaxerzes  I.  of  Persia  brought  Armenia  A-D" 
into  subjection  (232  a.d.),  but  in  259  a.d.  the  Romans  placed 
Tiridates  IL  on  the  throne.    In  his  reign  Christianity  was 
introduced.    Armenia  was  frequently  on  object  of  contention 
between  the  Romans  and  the  Persians,  and  in  387  A.D.  it  was 
divided  between  them ;  but  in  442  a.d.  the  Persians  obtained 
complete  mastery  over  the  country.    Subsequently  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Saracens  (637  a.d.)  ;  then  by  the  Sejjukian 
Turks,  who  denominated  the  country  Turcomania  (1079  A.D.); 
and  afterwards  by  the  Tartars  (1234  A.D.).    None  of  these 
conquests,  however,  extirpated  the  race  of  Armenian  kings. 

Armenia  Minor,  which  before  the  revolt  of  Zariadres  and 
Artoxias,  constituted  part  of  Cappadocia,  was  bounded  on  the 
east  by  the  Euphrates,  on  the  south  by  Mount  Taurus,  and 
on  the  west  and  north  by  a  long  chain  of  mountains  called 
Mons  Scordiscus,  Amanus,  and  Anti-Taurus.  The  valkys  of 
this  country  are  crowned  with  grapes  and  olives  equal  in 
quality  to  those  of  Greece.  Zariadres  maintained  his  usurped 
honours  by  forming  a  strict  alliance  with  the  Roman  Republic. 
Artanes,  the  last  male  of  this  race,  was  slain  in  battle  by 
Tigranes  I.,  king  of  Armenia  Major,  whom  the  Romans  ex- 
pelled from  his  country,  and  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Alio- 
barzanes  I.  of  Cappadocia.  In  the  civil  war,  this  prince 
espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but,  after  the  battle  of  Phi*- 
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generously  pardoned  by  Julius  Caesar.  On  the 
demise  of  Arioharzanes  II,  who  had  been  educated  by  Cato, 
and  enjoyed  the  unreserved  friendship  of  Cicero,  hia  family 
became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom  was  given,  first  to  Arta- 
vaades,  king  of  Media,  and  then  to  Polemon,  king  of  Pontus. 
It  was  afterwards  successively  governed  by  Archelaus,  of 
Cappadocia ;  Cotys,  of  Bosporus  ;  Aristobulus,  great-grandson 
to  Herod  the  Great ;  and  Tigranes  V.,  of  Armenia  Major, 
his  near  relation.  After  78  a.d.,  when  Artaxes  III.  became 
king  of  both  the  Armenias,  it  shared  the  fate  of  the  larger 
province. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 

Armenia  said  to  be  first 
settled  by  Haik,  an 
Assyrian  refugee  ...  b.c.  2106 
Armenia  rendered  tri- 
butary to  Assyria  ...   „  1725 
Independence  of  Ar- 
^ncWiri^established    „  745 
AtTp^ytii*.  taken  from 
Antiochns  the  Great 
by  Artaxias  and  Za- 

i&dret,  about  ,  188 

Valanaees  acquires  so- 
vereignty over  Great- 
er Armenia   149 

Tigraaes  I.  of  Armenia 
ascends  the  throne  of 

8ym.   it  83 

TWiaaes  I.  snbmits  to 
Pompey,  and  is  con- 
in  possession 

....  66 


of  Armenia  

Artarasdes  I  .dethroned 
for  treacherous  con- 
duct towards  Rome 

Vononee  expelled  from 
Parthia,  and  called 
to  the  throne  of  Ar- 
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.  a.d.  16 


Tiridates  I.,  brother  of 
Volagases,  king  of 
Parthia,  assumes  the 

government   A.D.  51 

Armenia  constituted  a 
Roman  province  by 

Trajan   „  115 

Roman  troops  with- 
drawn from  Armenia 

by  Hadrian   „  117 

Tigranes  VI.  relieved 
From  the  Parthians 
by  the  Emperor  Mar- 
cus Aurelius    „  166 

Armenia  subjugated  by 
Artaxerxes  1.  of  Per- 
sia  „  232 

Tiridates  II.  replaced 
on  the  throne  by  the 

Romans    „  259 

Christianity  introduced 

into  Armenia,  about   „  275 
Armenia  divided  be- 
tween the  Romans 

and  Persians    „  387 

The  Persians  obtain 
complete  mastery 
over  Armenia   „  442 


Valanaees . 


ArtaxesIL 


I. 


KINGS    OF  ARMENIA. 


149  b.c.  to  442  b.c. 

...  b.c.  149  Tigranes  II   d.c.  2D 

127   Tigranes  III   „  20 

114   ArtavasdesII   „  6 

96  Tigranes  III.  (restored)  „  5 

36  Erato  (widow   of  Ti- 

30      granesIII.)    „  2 


%w  Alter  we  ucauu  vi  r 

prevailed  in  the  succession. 

2.  C0LCHD3. 

Colchis,  the  modern  Mingrelia,  wa 
Caucasus  on  the  north,  by  Iberia  on 
and  part  of  Pontus  on  the  south,  and 
the  west.    This  kingdom  was  extrem 
olden  times,  and  contained  many  ex 
which  gaye  rise  to  the  celebrated  fabl 
and  the  Argonautic  expedition.    The  ' 
to  have  descended  from  Egyptians,  w 
Scythia  by  Sesostris ;  and  they  were 
their  own.    Colchis  was  at  one  time  i 
recovered  its  independence  before  the  : 
pire.    Mithridates  occupied  it  for  a 
taken  from  him  by  Pompey  in  65  b.c 
emperor  Trajan,  they  voluntarily  su 
authority;  but  as  their  country  wai 
form  of  a  Roman  province,  they  j 
ancient  form  of  government. 

3.  IBERIA. 

Iberia,  which  is  now  distinguished 
was  bounded  on  the  north  by  Moun* 
by  Albania,  on  the  south  by  Armen 
Colchis.    The  ancient  inhabitants 
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and  Might  oe  compared  to  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatians. 
Their  form  of  government  was  monarchical ;  and  after  they 
submitted  to  the  Eomans  (115  b.c),  they  were  ruled  by  their 
kings,  who  were  tributary  to  Rome.  The  Romans  relin- 
quished all  claim  to  the  country  about  364  A.D.,  soon  after 
which  time  it  became  a  Persian  province. 

4.  ALBANIA. 

The  pleasant  and  fertile  tract  of  country,  which  the  ancients 
designated  by  the  name  of  Albania,  and  which  is  now  part 
of  Georgia,  was  bounded  by  Mount  Caucasus  on  the  north/ 
by  the  Caspian  Sea  on  the  east,  by  Armenia  on  the  south, 
and  by  Iberia  on  the  west.  The  ancient  inhabitants  were  a 
tall,  comely,  and  vigorous  race,  equally  famous  for  their 
courage  and  simplicity.  They  were  totally  unacquainted 
with  weights,  measures,  and  the  use  of  money,  and  carried  on 
trade  entirely  by  exchange.  Trajan  visited  the  country  in 
116  B.C.,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  chiefs,  but  it 
was  never  thoroughly  reduced  by  the  Eomans. 

5.  BosroRUS. 

This  ancient  kingdom,  which  included  all  the  provinces 
subject  to  the  Bosporean  princes,  was  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Tanais,  or  Don,  and  its  tributaries,  on  the  east  by 
Colchis,  on  the  south  by  the  Euxine  Sea,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Gulf  of  Carcinitis.  It  therefore  comprised  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  or  Crimea,  in  Europe,  and  the  extensive  tract 
which  lies  between  the  Euxine  Sea  and  the  Palus  Macotis,  or 
Sea  of  Axof. 

6.  THRACE. 

Thrace  was  bounded  by  Mount  Hrcmus  on  the  north ;  by 
the  Euxine,  the  Hellespont,  and  the  Propontis  on  the  east ; 
by  the  iEgean  Sea  on  the  south  ;  and  by  Macedon  and  the 
xiver  Strymon  on  the  west.  The  Thracians  were  a  brave 
tad  warlike  people ;  but  their  minds  were  uncultured,  and 
strongly  tinged  with  cruelty.  Their  religion  was  the  same  as 
that  of  the  Greeks ;  but  the  deities  that  they  principally  wor- 
shipped were  Mercury,  Mars,  and  Thrace,  a  son  of  Mars,  from 
whom  the  country  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name. 

Though  Thrace  was  sometimes  called  a  kingdom,  it  was 
only  an  assemblage  of  petty  states,  independent  of  each  other. 
Some  of  the  princes  united  their  neighbours  under  their 
sceptres*  and  assumed  the  diadem ;  but  they  rarely  trans- 
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mitted  it  to  their  posterity.  Had  these  people  1 
mous  in  their  councils,  they  might  have  become  one  otfT 
most  powerful  nations  on  earth.  The  principal  tribes  of  An- 
cient Thrace  were  Dolonci,  Denseletee,  Bessi,  Cioonea,  Edoni, 
Bistones,  Odomanti,  Bryges,  Pierce,  OdryBse,  Autonomic 
Moedii,  Crobyzi,  Saphaei,  and  Celetaa. 

The  following  are  the  principal  events  deserving  notice  in  the  his* 
tory  of  Thrace,  which  may  be  best  exhibited  in  the  form  of  a 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese colonised  by 
the  Greeks  first    B.C.  622 

Thrace  is  invaded  by 
Darius  I.,  and  ren- 
dered tributary    „  513 

Thrace  invaded  by  the 
Athenians   „  478 

The  colony  of  Amphi- 
polis  founded  by  the 
Athenians   „  437 

Invasion  of  Macedonia 
by  the  Odrysae,  under 
their  king,  Sitalces  ...  429 

The  Spartans,  by  the 
Peace  of  Antalcidas, 
attain  chief  influence 
over  Greek  cities  in 
Thrace,  in  place  of 
Athenians   „  387 

Amphipolis  seized  by 

Philip  of  Macedon  ...    ,,  358 

The  Thracian  Cher- 
sonese ceded  to  Athe- 
nians by  the  Thracian 
chief,  Cersobleptes  ...  357 

Lysimachus  obtains 
Thrace  at  partition  of 
Alexander's  empire   323 

Lysimachia,  new  capital 
of  Thrace,  founded  by 
Lysimachus      „  281 

Lysimachus  attacked  by 


Seleucus  Nicator,  and 

killed,  at  Compedkm. 

— Thrace  occupied  by 

Seleucm?.   BtC,  309 

The  Gauls,  under  Bre- 

mius,  invade  Thrace  „  279 
A  great  part  of  Thrace 

annexed  to  Egypt  by 

Ptolemy  HI   „  247 

Philip  V.  of  Macedon 

invades  Thrace,  and 

acquires  supremacy 

over  the  country   „  211 

Philip  compelled  by  the 

Romans  to  relinquish 

Thrace,  which  is  occu- 
pied by  Antiochus  the 

Great   „  196 

Antiochus    the  Great 

compelled  to  yield  up 

Thrace  to  the  Romans  B.C.  188 
Thrace  ultimately  made 

a  Roman  province  ...  „  27 
Invasion  of  Thrace  by 

the  Goths    tf  255 

The  Goths  permitted  to 

settle  in  Thrace  by 

Valena    ,,376 

Invasion  of  Thrace  by 

_  Attila   M  447 

Invasion  of  Thrace  by 

Bulgarians   99  559 
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PREFATORY  REMARKS. 


Ik  pursuance  of  the  plan  sketched  out  in  the  Introduction 
to  Volume  I.  of  this  series  of  Manuals  of  Ancient  History ; 
this — the  third  of  the  set — contains  the  History  of  Rome 
as  a  Kingdom  and  Republic ;  while  in  the  fourth  and  last 
will  be  found  the  sequel— the  History  of  Rome  as  an  Em- 
pire. The  sub-division  is  natural  and  useful,  for  the  first 
part  embraces  the  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Rome 
until  it  had  attained  the  summit  of  national  glory,  and 
extended  its  dominion  over  all  the  countries  that  encircle 
the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and  stretch  from  its  borders  for 
hundreds  of  miles  northward,  eastward,  and  southward  into 
the  heart  and  centre  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa;  while 
the  second  part  recounts  its  decline  and  fall  through  the 
corruptions  that  crept  in  as  wealth  and  power  increased, 
and  led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  purer  patriotism  and 
simpler  manners  that  had  distinguished  the  early  Romans. 
These  corruptions  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Empire, 
id  the  introduction  of  Imperialism,  which  failed  through 
the  unhappy  tendency  of  human  nature  to  run  riot  in 
frightful  excesses  as  soon  as  absolute  power  is  attained,  and 
fell  wholesome  restraints  such  as  are  found  in  a  limited 
Monarchy  and  constitutional  government  are  withdrawn. 
It  may  be  useful  to  repeat  here  for  the  information  of 
lose  who  may  not  possess  the  complete  series,  that  in 
Voboe  L  will  be  found  a  synopsis  of  the  history,  as  far  as 
can  be  ascertained,  of  the  principal  states  and  kingdoms 
*f  Africa  and  South  Western  Asia,  as  known  to  the  An- 
Cfeots,  and  that  it  comprises  an  account  of  the  early  history 
•f  the  world,  and  man  from  the  creation  to  the  rise  of  the 
[  ^«t  empires  and  kingdoms,  and  the  history  of  Egypt,  the 
{*«wb,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media,  Persia,  Syria, 
Vthia,  and  Carthage,  and  the  States  of  North  Western 
Africa.    Volume  II.  comprises  the  History  of  Greece,  the 
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Greek  Colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily,  and  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pergamus, 
Armenia,  and  the  countries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor,  that 
could  not  be  conveniently  included  in  the  first  volume. 

Although  each  volume  of  the  series  is  complete  in  itself, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  read  it  in  connection  with  the  others 
in  order  to  gain  a  thoroughly  clear  knowledge  of  Ancient 
History,  and  to  recognise  the  epochs  at  which  the  history 
of  one  country  becomes  interwoven  with  for  a  time,  or  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  that  of  another. 

At  the  end  of  every  section  in  this  as  well  as  the  other 
volumes,  a  Chronological  Summary  of  the  principal  events 
narrated  in  the  section  has  been  introduced  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  this  Ancient  History  especially  useful  in  schools 
and  colleges,  and  students  preparing  for  examinations  of  any 
kind  in  which  a  knowledge  of  Ancient  History  is  requisite. 


London,  1873. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY — EARLY  RECORDS. 


1.  THE  PEOPLES  OP  ANCIENT  ITALY. 

Italy  was  anciently  known  by  the  different  appellations  of 
Satnrnia,  (Enotria,  Hesperia,  Ausonia,  and  Tyrrhenia.  It  is 
and  to  have  been  called  Italy  from  Vitalus,  a  king  of  the 
country.  On  three  sides,  it  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  ;  and 
on  the  fourth,  towards  the  north,  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Alps. 
It  is  about  nine  hundred  miles  in  length,  but  very  unequal  in 
breadth,  and  in  shape  it  resembles  a  man's  leg. 

In  the  earliest  times,  before  the  legendary  history  of  the 
hud  began,  it  is  believed  that  Italy  was  inhabited  by  the 
Felasgi,  a  race  which  also  occupied  the  neighbouring  peninsula 
of  Greece.  Later  the  country  was  divided  among  a  number  of 
tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  appear  to  be  the  Siculi  or 
Sicilians,  the  Rutulians,  the  Volscians,  the  Etruscans,  the 
Ugorians,  the  Umbrians,  the  Marsians,  the  Venetians,  the 
Babines,  and  the  Latins.  The  modern  Genoa  was  inhabited 
by  the  Ligurians.  The  Venetians  held  that  part  of  their  late 
domains  which  lies  to  the  east  of  the  Adige.  The  Etruscans 
ttri  the  Umbrians  possessed  those  parts  which  recently 
famed  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  and  the  northern 

rinces  of  the  Papal  States,  which  are  now  absorbed  into 
new  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Sabines,  the  Latins,  and 
the  Volscians  inhabited  that  tract  which  extends  from  the 
Hber  to  the  frontiers  of  Naples ;  Capua  and  Campania  are 
now  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Naples ;  and  the 
Kaai,  the  Samnites,  and  the  Apulians,  divided  the  rest  of 
&•  country.  The  relative  positions  of  these  tribes  may  be 
best  ascertained  by  reference  to  a  map  of  Ancient  Italy. 
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2.  2BNEAS  IN  ITALY — HIS  DESCENDANTS— ORIGIN  OF  ROUS. 

JEaeaa,  according  to  tradition,  having  escaped  from  the 
ruins  of  Troy,  arrived  on  the  coast  of  Latium,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Latinus,  the  king  of  the  country,  who,  on  his 
assisting  him  against  the  Rutulians,  assigned  him  and  his 
companions  a  portion  of  land,  and  afterwards  bestowed  on 
him  his  only  daughter,  Lavinia,  in  marriage,  with  the  right  of 
succession  to  the  crown.  On  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
the  kingdom  of  Latium  accordingly  fell  to  iEneas,  who  is 
said  to  have  founded  and  built  the  city  of  Lavinium.  He 
engaged  the  Rutulians  and  Tyrrhenians  near  the  banks  of 
the  Numicus,  and  being  hardly  pressed  by  the  enemy,  fell 
into  the  river  and  was  drowned. 

iEneas  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Ascanius,  lulus,  or 
Julius,  who  founded  Alba  Longa.  His  widow,  Laving 
finding  herself  pregnant,  withdrew  to  a  wood,  where  she  in 
delivered  of  a  son,  whom  she  named  iEneas,  after  his  father, 
and  Sylvius,  from  the  place  of  his  birth.  Ascanius  left  a  aoa, 
called  also  lulus.  The  inhabitants  of  Latium,  however,  united 
Alba  and  Lavinium  under  one  sovereignty,  which  they  con- 
ferred on  Sylvius,  but  made  lulus  the  chief  priest. 

After  a  succession  of  thirteen  kings  of  the  line  of  Sylvia* 
Procas  bequeathed  the  throne  to  his  eldest  son,  Numitor,  bat 
Amulius,  the  brother  of  Numitor,  usurped  the  government 
and  after  murdering  his  nephew  Lausus,  compelled  fito 
Sylvia,  Numitor  s  only  daughter,  to  become  a  vestal  virgn, 
or  attendant  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  by  virtue  of  which  offioe 
she  was  debarred  from  marrying.  Rhea  Sylvia,  howeta; 
became  the  mother  of  twin  sons,  whose  father,  in  pallktiflft 
of  her  offence,  she  averred  to  be  Mars,  the  god  of  war*  Hi 
boys,  placed  in  a  basket  of  rushes,  were  thrown  into  «■) 
Tiber,  and  floated  to  the  foot  of  mount  Aventine,  where  tkf 
were  found  by  Faustulus,  the  king's  shepherd.  This  M* 
carried  them  home  to  his  wife,  Acca  Lauren  ti  a,  who  wumi 
them  as  her  own.  This  woman  was  called  by  those  vkft 
knew  her,  Lupa,  or  She-wolf;  and  hence  arose  the  story  tW 
Romulus  and  Remus,  as  the  boys  were  called,  had  he* 
suckled  in  infancy  by  one  of  these  animals. 

After  arriving  at  manhood  the  twins,  having  discoveflA 
their  relationship  to  Numitor,  who  was  still  living,  collect^ 
the  shepherds,  deposed  Amulius,  and  reinstated  their  gaasV 
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ather  on  the  throne.   They  then  resolved  to  build  a  city 
xpon  those  hills  where  they  had  formerly  kept  their  flocks  ; 
ind  Numitor  assigned  them  a  certain  territory,  and  permitted 
my  of  his  subjects  to  settle  in  their  new  colony.    Bat  a 
tissonmnn  arising  between  the  two  brothers,  respecting  the 
ipot  where  the  city  should  stand,  Kermis  was  killed,  and,  it 
■  said,  by  Romulus  himself.   The  city  was  called  Rome, 
ifter  the  name  of  its  founder,  and  was  built  upon  the 
Raletme  hill.  It  contained,  at  first,  about  a%  thousand  houses, 
w  huts ;  and  even  the  palace  of  Romulus  was  built  --o 
»?  needs,  and  thatched  with  straw.   In  order  to  ™f 
■crease  its  inhabitants,  it  was  made  a  sanctuary 
for  all  malefactors,  slaves,  and  such  as  were  compelled  for 
noaous  reasons  to  leave  their  own  part  of  the  peninsula. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UXMABY. 

Bap  of  Txoj  commenced  a.a  1198  1  Arrival  ofuEnew  in  Italy  B.G.  1183 
boy  taken  and  burnt ...  „  1184  ]  Borne  founded  by  Romulus  „  753 


CHAPTER  II. 
THZ  SSVEB  XrJTOS  OF  BOMB. 

753  B.a  to  509  B.o. 

1.  BOMULUS. 

left  the  people  at  liberty  to  choose  their  king ;  and 
fcvj  concurred  in  electing  their  founder.  Accordingly,  he 
Mi  acknowledged  as  chief  of  their  religion,  sovereign  magis- 
Mccf  Borne,  and  general  of  the  army.  Besides  a  guard  to 
his  person,  wherever  he  went,  he  was  preceded  by 
men  armed  with  axes  tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  rods  or 
who  were  to  serve  as  executioners  of  the  law,  and 
\  the  people  with  an  idea  of  subjection. 

was  composed  of  a  hundred  of  the  principal 
\  of  Borne,  who  acted  as  counsellors  to  the  king.  In 
ably,  all  the  important  business  of  the  state  was 
the  king  himself  presiding;  though  every  ques- 
i  determined  by  a  majority  of  votes.    The  senators 
celled  Patres,  or  Fathers,  partly  from  their  venerable 
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appearance,  for  most  of  the  first  senators  were  old  men,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  fatherly  care  they  were  supposed 
to  exercise  over  the  citizens. 

To  the  patricians,  who  were  descendants  of  the  senators, 
belonged  all  the  principal  offices  of  the  state,  as  well  as  of  the 
priesthood,  to  which  they  were  appointed  by  the  senate  and 
the  people.  The  plebeians,  or  lower  orders,  had  the  power  of 
sanctioning  those  laws  which  were  passed  by  the  king  or  the 
senate.  By  their  suffrages,  all  things  relative  to  peace  or  war, 
the  election  of  magistrates,  and  even  the  choosing  of  a  kin& 
were  confirmed.  By  them,  all  enterprises  against  the  enemy 
were  proposed,  while  the  senate  possessed  only  a  negative 
voice.  Each  plebeian  had  a  right  to  elect  from  the  patrician 
order  a  protector,  who  was  to  assist  him  with  his  advice  and 
fortune,  plead  for  him  before  the  judge,  and  rescue  him  from 
every  oppression.  On  the  other  hand,  the  client  attached 
himself  to  the  interests  of  his  patron :  he  assisted  in  portioning 
his  daughters,  or  paying  his  debts  or  his  ransom ;  followed 
him  in  every  service  of  danger,  and  gave  him  his  vote  when 
lie  became  a  candidate  for  any  office. 

The  religion  of  that  age  consisted  cliiefly  in  a  firm  reliance 
on  the  knowledge  of  soothsayers,  who,  from  observing  the 
flight  of  birds  and  the  entrails  of  beasts,  pretended  to  direct 
the  present,  and  look  into  futurity.  Romulus  ordained,  that 
no  new  divinities  should  be  introduced  into  public  worship; 
that  the  priesthood  should  continue  for  life  ;  and  that  none 
should  be  eligible  to  this  office  before  the  age  of  fifty.  In 
order  that  the  priests  might  be  qualified  to  teach  others,  he 
ordered,  that  they  should  be  the  historiographers  of  the  times. 

Komulus  divided  the  people  equally  into  two  tribes,  to 
which  a  third  was  afterwards  added,  when  the  Romans  and 
Sabines  were  amalgamated.  To  each  tribe  was  assigned  a 
different  part  of  the  city,  and  was  again  subdivided  into  tan 
curia?,  or  companies,  a  hundred  men  with  a  hundred  hone- 
men,  ten  to  each  curia. 

A  government  thus  wisely  instituted,  induced  numbers  to 
claim  its  protection ;  and  it  seemed  to  want  only  women  to 
perpetuate  its  duration.  By  the  advice  of  the  senate,  Romulus 
offered  to  cement  the  most  strict  confederacy  with  the  Sabines, 
on  the  terms  of  intermarriages ;  but  the  Sabines  rejected  the 
proposition  with  disdain.  Romulus,  therefore,  resolved  to 
obtain  by  force  what  was  denied  to  entreaty ;  and  proclaiming 
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a  feast  in  honour  of  Neptune,  the  Sabines  and  others  came 
as  spectators,  bringing  with  them  their  wives  and  daughters. 
After  the  games  had  commenced,  the  Roman  youth  rushed 
among  the  strangers  with  drawn  swords,  and  seiz- 
ing  the  youngest  and  most  beautiful  women,  carried 
them  off  by  violence.    The  Sabine  girls  at  first  B*a 
regarded  with  aversion  the  Romans  who  had  thus  made  them 
their  wives  by  force,  but  they  soon  learnt  to  love  and  esteem 
their  captors. 

However,  the  citizens  of  Cssnina,  Antemna?,  Crustumerium, 
and  other  Sabine  towns,  resolving  to  revenge  the  common 
cause,  made  separate  inroads  into  the  Itoman  territory,  but 
'were  defeated  by  Romulus.  A  severe  war  took  place  between 
the  Sabines  and  the  Romans,  in  which  the  former  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Roman  citadel;  but  hostilities 
were  at  length  terminated  by  the  women,  whom  the  Romans 
had  violently  seized,  and  who  induced  the  combatants  to  lay 
aside  their  animosity,  and  live  as  friends.  The  two  nations 
listened  io  this  advice.  It  was  agreed  that  Romulus  and 
Tatius,  king  of  the  Sabines,  should  reign  jointly 
in  Borne  with  equal  power  and  authority ;  that  a 
hundred  Sabines  should  be  admitted  into  the  senate ; 
that  the  city  should  retain  its  former  name,  but  the  citizens 
ahould  be  called  Quirites,  and  that  both  nations  being  thus 
Baited,  such  of  the  Sabines  as  were  inclined,  should  be 
admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  denizens  of  Rome.  Tatius 
was  killed  about  five  years  after,  and  Romulus  once  more 
became  sole  monarch  in  the  state  which  he  had  founded. 
During  the  co-reign  of  Tatius,  the  equestrian  order,  an 
intermediate  link  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians, 
Wat  instituted. 

Elevated  by  success,  Romulus  enlarged  his  views,  and 
afcrting  absolute  sway,  wished  to  control  those  »«g 
laws  to  which  he  had  formerly  professed  implicit  c 
obedience.  This  so  enraged  the  senate,  that  the 
foander  of  Rome  suddenly  disappeared,  and  the  multitude  were 
taught  to  believe  that  he  had  been  taken  up  into  heaven. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8YNOP8IS. 

tof  8abine  Women...  B.c.  750  I  Romulus  again  sole  King  B.o.  742 
potation  of  Romans             Murder  of  Romulus  by  the 
r Sabine*   „  747      Senaton    M  71ft 


2.  aujlA.  VOMRUinL 

As  Bomulns  left  no  heir;  the  city  mmd  giwlly  diriU 
in  the  course  of  a  mower;  but  after  mm  tin  it  wm 
agreed,  that  the  party  winch  elected  should  nosninato  fin* 
the  body  of  the  other.  Accordingly  the  choke  being  left  to 
715    the  Bom** p*  rf  the         they  Mmm 


Pompilius,  a  Sabine,  who  was  about  fbity 
age,  and  had  long  been  illustrious  for  piety, 
moderation,  and  an  exemplary  life.  He  was  skilled  in  all  the 
learning  and  philosophy  of  the  Serines,  and  with  relnetanos 
accepted  the  dignity  which  was  conferred  upon  him. 

The  new  king  was  a  good  man,  and  an  earnest  lover  ef 
peace,  and  endeavoured  to  make  his  subjects  pious,  happy, 
and  prosperous.  He  built  many  new  temples,  and  instituted 
feasts ;  and  led  the  people  to  respect  his  acts  and  orders,  by 
pretending  that  they  were  suggested  to  him  by  the  goddess 
Egeria.  He  built  the  temple  of  Janus*,  which  was  to  be  shut 
in  the  time  of  peace,  and  open  in  that  of  war ;  he  added  to 
the  number  of  vestal  virgins,  who  had  very  great  privileges 
allowed  them ;  instituted  pontiffs ;  and  founded  the  orders  of 
the  Salii  and  Feciaks,  two  colleges  of  soldier  priests.  The  Sahl 
had  charge  of  the  sacred  shields  called  Ancilia,  made  in  imita- 
tion of  the  AncQiy  or  Sacred  Shield  of  Mars,  which  was  said  to 
have  fallen  from  heaven,  and  which  it  was  supposed  womld 
prevent  Borne  from  being  taken  as  long  as  it  remained  in 
the  city ;  while  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Feciales  to  deliberate 
on  cases  of  aggression  against  Home,  and  to  declare  war 
against  the  offenders,  if  it  were  just  and  necessary  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  He  encouraged  agriculture,  and  divided, 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  people,  those  lands  which 
Romulus  had  gained  in  war ;  softened  the  rigour  of  the  laws 
relative  to  parentB  and  children;  regulated  the  Roman 
calendar,  altering  the  number  of  the  months  from  ten  to 
twelve;  and  abolished  all  distinction  between  Romans  and 
Sabines. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Election  of  Noma  Pom-  I  Roman  Calendar  reformed  ax.  710 

piliufl  by  the  Senate  ...  B.C  715  |  Death  of  Noma  Pompilius  „  678 


#  This  god  had  two  faces,  looking  different  ways,  denoting  the 
prudence  of  considering  both  the  present  and  the  future. 
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3.  TULLUS  HOSTILIUS. 

On  the  death  of  Noma,  the  sovereign  power  again  de- 
volved on  the  senate,  with  whom  it  continued  till  the 
people  elected  Talks  Hostilius  for  their  king. 
This  monarch  was  immoderately  fond  of  war ;  and  Q 
the  Albans  were  the  first  people  that  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  indulging  his  inclinations.    But  when  the 
armies  of  the  two  nations  were  on  the  point  of  commencing 
the  engagement,  the  Alhan  general  stepped  forward,  and 
offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  single  combat    In  each 
array  were  three  twin  brothers :  those  of  the  Romans  were 
called  Horatii ;  and  of  the  Albans,  Curiatii.     They  wera 
all  remarkable  for  their  courage,  strength,  and  activity ; 
and  to  them  it  was  resolved  to  commit  the  management  of 
the  combat   Two  of  the  Horatii  fell  dead  upon  the  spot ; 
while  the  three  Curiatii  were  each  more  or  less  severely 
wounded.  The  last  of  the  Horatii,  to  separate  his  foes,  pre- 
tended flight,  and  was  followed  by  all  the  Curiatii,  whom 
he  successively  attacked  and  killed.    The  Alban  army  im- 
mediately consented  to  obey  tho  Eomans.    The  ggg 
victorious  youth,  returning  triumphant  from  tho 
iald,  found  his  sister  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
lover,  one  of  the  Curiatii,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed. 
Tawaported  with  passion,  he  slew  her  in  a  rage ;  for  this 
action  the  magistrate  condemned  him,  but  he  obtained  pardon 
appealing  to  the  people. 

quelled  the  insolence  of  the  Fidenates  and 
,  and  utterly  demolished  the  city  of  Alba,  the  in- 
\  of  which  were  transplanted  to  Borne.  He  ^ 
-  a  signal  victory  over  the  Sabines,  and 
i  in  a  doubtful  war  with  the  Latins.  He  died 
a  turbulent  and  warlike  reign  of  thirty-two  years,  some 
say  by  lightning  hurled  at  him  by  some  offended  deity  of 
,  and  others  by  assassination,  contrived  by  some  of  his 
of  whom  a  king  of  his  character  and  disposition 
;  hare  had  many. 

GHBOXOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Conquest  of  the  cities  of 
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4.  ANCUS  MARTIUS. 

After  an  interregnum  of  about  two  years,  Ancus  Martins, 
qaq    the  grandson  of  Numa,  was  elected  king  by  the 
2^    people,  whose  choice  was  confirmed  by  the  senate, 
He  inherited  the  piety  and  the  virtues  of  his 
grandfather,  to  which  he  added  the  talents  of  a  warrior. 
He    conquered  the  Latins,  whom  he  removed  to  Borne, 
and  increased  his  own  territories  by  the  addition  g«g 
of  part  of  theirs.    He  raised  temples,  fortified  the 
city,  built  a  prison  for  malefactors,  and  formed  a 
sea-port  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  called  Ostia.    He  died 
after  a  glorious  reign  of  twenty-four  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Election  of  Ancus  Martins 
by  the  Roman  Senate...  b.c.  640 

Conquest  and  removal  of 
the  Latins  to  Rome,  about  „  635 


Foundation  of  the  port  of 
Ostia  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber  B.0L » 

Death  of  Ancus  Martins...  n  616 


5.  TARQUINIUS  PRI8CU8. 

Lucius  Tarquinius  Priscus,  who  was  appointed  guardian  to 
the  sons  of  the  late  king,  had  assumed  the  surname  of  Tar- 
quinius, from  the  city  of  Tarquinii  in  Etruria,  the  place  of  hi* 
former  residence.  He  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  Corinth, 
named  Demaratus,  who,  having  acquired  considerable  wealth 
by  trade,  settled  in  Italy.  Having  married  Tanaquil,  a  woman 
of  family  in  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  the  son  of  Demaratos  re- 
moved to  Rome.  His  courteous  bearing,  wealth,  and  profuse 
hospitality,  gained  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  the 
people,  who,  by  his  influence,  were  induced  to  set  aside  the 
children  of  the  late  king,  and  elect  him  their  sovereign. 
He  added  a  hundred  members  to  the  senate,  which  now 
increased  the  number  to  three  hundred.  He  defeated  the 
Sabines,  and  compelled  them  to  accept  peace,  at  the  expense 
of  a  considerable  part  of  their  territories,  and  of  Collatia,  a 
large  city  on  the  Arno,  above  five  miles  east  of  Home.  He 
also  obtained  soveral  advantages  over  the  Latins,  from  whom 
he  took  many  towns. 

Tarquinius,  having  thus  forced  his  enemies  into  subiniasion, 
surrounded  the  city  with  stronger  and  more  extensive  walls ; 
adorned  the  forum  with  porticoes ;  laid  the  foundation  of 
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the  Capitol,  which,  however,  he  did  not  live  to  finish ;  and 
formed  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  a  great  sewer  which  carried  into 
the  Tiber  the  drainage  and  superfluous  waters  of  Borne.  He 
assumed  the  insignia  of  royalty,  such  as  a  crown  of  gold,  an 
ivory  throne,  a  sceptre  with  an  eagle  upon  the  top,  and  robes 
of  purple ;  and  founded  yearly  games  for  the  amusement  of 
the  people.   For  the  exhibition  of  these  games  he  gQg 
built  the  Circus  Maximus,  or  Great  Circus.    He  fiC 
was  assassinated  at  the  age  of  eighty,  and  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  his  reign,  by  the  sons  of  Ancus  Martius. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMHART. 
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6.  SRRVIUS  TULLIUS. 

On  the  death  of  Tarquin,  Servius  Tullius,  who  had  married 
his  daughter,  secured  his  election  to  the  vacant  throne  by  his 
awn  address,  and  the  intrigues  of  his  mother-in-law. 
However,  he  obtained  the  crown  through  election  fi  c 
by  the  people,  and  not  by  nomination  and  election 
by  the  senate  in  the  usual  way.  He  then  proceeded  to 
eflhet  a  revision  of  the  constitution  by  making  a  fresh 
territorial  and  social  division  of  the  state  (by  which,  however, 
the  old  orders  were  left  untouched),  and  forming  a  new 
popular  assembly,  which  gave  the  plebeians  a  considerable 
•hare  in  regulating  the  government  of  the  state.  The  whole 
population  was  first  divided  into  thirty  tribes,  of  which  four 
were  within  the  walls  of  Home,  while  the  remaining  twenty- 
ebt  were  in  the  country  without  the  walls.  These  tribes 
held  general  meetings  in  the  forum  at  stated  times,  when 
inferior  magistrates  were  elected  and  great  public  questions 
diem  wind.  He  next  ordered  an  exact  enumeration  to  be 
aade  of  all  the  citizens  of  Home,  their  children,  and  servants, 
with  a  just  valuation  of  their  property  and  estates,  and  having 
obtained  this  he  proceeded  to  divide  the  people  into  fivo 
ahsecis  The  first  class  was  subdivided  into  fourscore  cen- 
turies, or  companies,  one  half  of  which,  being  composed  of 
the  most  aged  and  respectable,  were  to  remain  at  home  for 
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the  defence  of  the  city,  while  the  other  hal£  ooanpossd 
of  the  youthful  and  the  vigorous,  were  employed  in  the 
field.  In  the  first  class  also  were  comprised  the 
™~  equites — knights  or  horsemen — which  consisted 
of  eighteen  centuries,  six  patricians,  and  twelve 
plebeians,  with  two  more  of  the  fabri,  or  machinist,  who 
followed  the  camp — all  haying  property  worth  100^000 
oses*  or  upwards,  belonging  to  this  class.  The  second  dast 
consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  or  companies,  and  comprised 
those  who  were  worth  above  75,000  cues.  The  third  dan 
consisted  of  twenty  centuries,  and  was  composed  of  such 
as  were  worth  50,000  ases.  The  fourth  class  consisted  also  of 
twenty  centuries,  and  was  composed  of  those  who  were  worth 
25,000  ases.  In  the  fifth  class  were  thirty  centuries,  and  the 
qualification  was  11,000  ases.  In  this  class  were  reckoned 
three  centuries  of  trumpeters  and  musicians,  and  another 
century  of  proletarii,  as  they  were  called,  or  persons  who  had 
nothing  to  call  their  own,  or  whose  property  fell  below 
1 1,000  ases.  The  centuries  of  each  class,  excepting  the  four 
of  the  fifth  class  last  enumerated,  consisted  half  of  seniors,  or 
older  men,  and  half  of  juniors,  or  younger  men.  Of  these  As 
old  men  were  to  remain  at  home  for  the  defence  of  the  city, 
while  the  more  youthful  were  employed  in  the  armies.  B 
was  also  ordained  that  each  century  should  supply  an  equal 
share  to  the  exigencies  of  the  government,  and  thai  the 
citizens,  paying  their  taxes  by  centuries,  should  give  their 
votes,  in  all  public  transactions,  in  the  same  manner,  in  s 
public  assembly  of  the  centuries,  called  the  ComiHa  Centwriat*\ 
in  which  patricians  and  plebeians  equally  participated. 

Tullius  also  ordered  a  numbering  and  valuation  of  the  ps> 
perty  of  the  Eoman  citizens  to  be  made  every  lustrum,  or 
period  of  five  years.  By  this  regulation,  all  the  in 
complete  armour,  and  in  their  respective  classes!  were  to 
assemble  once  every  five  years  in  the  Campus  Martins,  where 
they  were  to  deliver  in  an  exact  account  of  their  sad 
fortune.  This  monarch,  who  was  eminent  for  justice  sad 
moderation,  entertained  the  generous  intention  of  laying  down 
his  power,  and  retiring  into  obscurity,  after  fanning  the 

*  The  At  in  the  time  of  Tullius  wit  a  copper  or  brasi  ooin,  ef  11 
ounces  in  weight.  It  is  difficult  to  determine  its  equivalent  in  EngUta 
money,  but  it  is  supposed  to  hare  been  worth  a  litUe  more  than  three- 
pence. 
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kingdom  into  a  republic.  This  noble  design,  however,  was 
frustrated  by  his  son-in-law,  Tarquin,  the  son  of  Tarquinius 
Prisons,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  his  ambitions  wife,  Tullia, 
assassinated  Tnllins  after  an  useful  and  a  prosperous  reign  of 
forty-four  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Revision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  dirision  of  the 
people  into  SO  tribes  ...  i.c.  560 
Assassination  of  Servioi 
Tullias  by  his  son-in- 
law,  Tarquin    „  5S4 


Section  of  Senrioa  TuIUqb 


by  the  Boraan  people...  B.O.  578 
Pin*  Coinage  of  copper  or 

beast  money  in  Rom©...  n  577 
Flnt  Quinquennial  Cen- 
sus   „  566 


7.  TARQUINIUS  SUPERBUS. 

Lucius  Tarquinius,  who  was  afterwards  called  Superbus,  or 
the  Proud,  placed  himself  on  the  throne  in  consequence  of 
this  parricide,  and  seemed  to  claim  the  crown  by  an  hereditary 
right,  without  any  regard  to  the  seriate  or  the 
people.    His  chief  policy  consisted  in  keeping  the  Ra 
people  always  employed,  either  in  wars  or  in  public 
works,  by  which  means  he  diverted  their  attention  from  the 
tyrannical  authority  which  he  exercised.    Ho  kept  a  guard 
of  foreign  mercenaries,  who  were  ready  to  execute  his  orders, 
howefer  cruel  and  unjust,   Ho  reduced  the  Sabines  to  sub- 
mission,  and  took  from  the  Volscians  Sues3a  Pomctia,  a 
considerable  town,  about  twenty-six  miles  east  of  Rome ; 
bat  in  subduing  Gabii,  another  city  of  the  Volscians,  he  was 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  stratagem,  a  practice  not  usual 
willi  the  Romans. 

A  woman  in  strange  attire  introduced  herself  to  Tarquin, 
and  offered  to  sell  nine  books,  which  she  said  were  composed 
by  herself :  but  the  king  not  knowing  that  she  was  one  of 
toe  celebrated  Sibyls  of  Cum®,  whose  prophecies  never  failed, 
refused  to  buy  them.  She  therefore  departed,  and  burning 
three  of  the  books,  returned  with  the  six,  for  which  she  asked 
the  seme  price.  Being  once  more  despised  as  an  impostor,  she 
again  departed,  and  burning  the  other  three,  returned  with  the 
remainder,  still  asking  the  same  price  as  at  first.  The  augurs 
advised  the  king  to  purchase  the  books;  and  the  woman, 
having  recommended  the  utmost  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  sud- 
denly disappeared.  Tarquin  chose  proper  persons  to  keep  these 
books,  which  were  deposited  in  a  stone  chest  in  the  CapitoL 

During  the  siege  of  Ardea  by  the  Romans,  Sextos,  the  king's 
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son,  and  Collatinus,  a  noble  Roman,  with  some  others,  hap- 
pened to  discourse  on  the  beauty  and  virtue  of  their  wives, 
each  man  extolling  his  own  with  singular  commendations. 
Collatinus  offered  to  decide  the  dispute  by  putting  it  to  an 
immediate  trial,  whose  wife  should  be  found  possessed  of  the 
greatest  beauty,  and  most  sedulously  employed  at  that  very 
hour.  This  proposal  was  immediately  agreed  to,  and,  taking 
horse,  they  posted  to  Rome,  where  they  found  Lucretia,  the 
wife  of  Collatinus,  spinning  in  the  midst  of  her  maids,  and 
portioning  their  tasks.  They  unanimously  gave  her  the  pre- 
ference for  beauty ;  and  Sextus,  forgetful  of  friendship  and 
honour,  determined  to  find  means  to  make  her  unfaithful  to 
her  husband.  He,  therefore,  visited  her  privately  a  few  days 
after,  and  finding  means  to  convey  himself  into  her  chamber 
at  midnight,  threatened,  that,  if  she  would  not  let  him  work 
his  foul  will,  he  would  first  kill  her  and  one  of  her  husband's 
slaves,  and  then  report  that  he  had  detected  and  slain  them 
in  the  commission  of  crime. 

In  the  morning  Sextus  returned  to  the  camp,  and  Lucretia, 
sending  for  her  husband  Collatinus,  and  for  her  father 
Spurius,  informed  them  of  the  indelible  disgrace  which  had 
befallen  the  family.  She  then  stabbed  herself  with  a  dagger, 
and  expired  without  a  groan.  Junius  Brutus,  a  relative  of 
the  king,  who  had  feigned  to  be  almost  an  idiot  to  escape  the 
king's  jealousy,  was  so  incensed  at  this  brutal  act  of  8extas, 
that  he  caused  the  body  of  Lucretia  to  be  exposed  to  the 
people,  whose  pity  was  soon  changed  into  rage  and  ungovern- 
able fury.  The  senate  passed  a  decree,  that  Tarquin  and  his 
family  should  for  ever  be  banished  from  Borne.  Tarquin 

immediately  flew  to  Rome  ;  but  finding  the  gates 
Bc     shut  against  him,  he  prepared  to  return  to  the 

camp.  However,  the  same  sentiments  of  humanity 
which  had  impelled  the  citizens,  had  also  by  this  time 
affected  the  army,  who  refused  to  receive  him.  Thus  the 
tyrant,  with  his  family,  was  obliged  to  seek  a  precarious 
asylum  at  Caere,  a  town  of  Etruria ;  and  with  Tarquin  ended 
the  kingly  government  of  Rome,  after  it  had  continued  two 
hundred  and  forty-three  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Usurpation  of  Tarquinius  b.o.  534  I  Rape  of  Lucretia,  and  abo- 
Purchaseof  Sibylline  Books,,  520  |    htion  of  Royalty  in  Borne  KC  510 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  BOXAK  REPUBLIC  FROM  THE  FIBST  APPOIHTMEHT 
OF  CONSULS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  GAULS. 

509  ao.  to  309  b.c. 

1.  ATTACKS  OF  THE  TARQUINS  ON  ROME. 

The  regal  government  being  thus  abolished,  it  was  agreed, 
that  the  centuries  of  the  people  should  choose  ,™ 
from  among  the  senators  two  annual  magistrates, 
whom  they  called  Consuls,  and  who  were  invested  B,c* 
with  the  same  power,  the  same  privileges,  and  the  same 
ensigns  of  authority  as  the  kings.    Brutus,  the  author  of 
this  revolution,  and  Collatinus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia, 
were  the  first  who  were  raised  to  the  dignity  of  consuls  in 
Borne.   Collatinus,  however,  being  a  relative  of  the  Tarquins, 
and  bearing  the  hated  name  Tarquinius,  was  deprived  of 
his  new  rank  by  the  senate  and  banished  from  Rome.  He 
retired  to  Lavinium,  where  he  died  some  years  after.  Valerius 
Publicola  was  appointed  consul  in  his  room. 

Through  the  intrigues  of  Tarquin  and  his  sons,  a  party  was 
soon  formed  in  the  city  in  favour  of  the  banished  tyrant,  and 
it  was  resolved  that  the  king  should  be  restored,  and  the 
consuls  put  to  death.  But  a  slave,  named  Vindicius,  having 
accidentally  hid  himself  in  the  room  where  the  conspirators 
assembled,  overheard  their  conversation,  and  laid  open  their 
designs  to  the  consuls,  who  ordered  them  to  be  secured  and 
brought  to  justice.  Among  the  conspirators  were  found 
the  sons  of  Brutus,  who  was  obliged  to  sit  as  a  judge  on  his 
own  children,  and  ordered  them  to  bo  beheaded  in  his  pre- 
sence. He  beheld  the  cruel  spectacle  with  a  steady  look  and 
unaltered  countenance,  while  the  multitude  gazed  on  with  all 
the  mingled  sensations  of  pity,  wonder,  and  horror. 

Thus  frustrated  in  the  city,  Tarquin  prevailed  on  the 
Yeientines  to  assist  him,  and  with  a  considerable  army  ad- 
vanced towards  Eome.  The  consuls  met  him  on  the  Roman 
frontiers.  Brutus  and  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin,  attacking 
each  other  with  ungovernable  fury,  fell  dead  upon  the  field  toge- 
ther. A  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  claimed 
the  victory,  and  Valerius  returned  triumphant  to  Rome. 

Valerias  enacted  several  laws,  which  abridged  the  power  of 
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the  senate,  and  extended  that  of  the  people.  In  particular,  he 
ordained,  that  any  citizen  who  had  bean  condemned  to  death 
by  a  magistrate,  or  even  to  banishment  or  scourging  should 
-Qg    be  allowed  to  appeal  to  the  people,  and  that  their 
consent  should  be  given  previously  to  the  execution 
of  the  sentence.    Valerius  was  chosen  consul  a 
second  time,  and  witli  him  Horatius  Pul villus  as  his  colleague. 
In  the  following  year  (507  B.C.)  the  same  consuls  were 
re-elected,  and  to  Horatius  fell  the  honour  of  dedicating  the 
Capitol  to  the  gods,  while  Valerius  was  absent  from  Kerns 
on  an  expedition  against  the  men  of  VeiL 

In  the  meantime,  Tarquin,  having  prevailed  upon  Lars  Pap- 
senna,  king  of  Clusium,  in  Etruria,  to  espouse  his  cause,  this 
prince  led  a  numerous  army  against  Home,  to  which  he  Ud 
siege.  A  furious  attack  was  made  upon  the  place  ;  the  two 
consuls  were  carried  off  the  field  wounded  ;  and  the  Romans, 
flying  in  great  consternation,  were  pursued  by  the  enemy  to  the 
bridge,  over  which  the  victors  and  the  vanquished  were  about 
to  enter  the  city  in  mingled  confusion.  All  seemed  to  he 
lost,  when  Horatius  Cocles  opposed  himself  singly  to  Ike 
enemy,  and  maintained  the  whole  shock,  till  the  bridge  being 
broken  down  behind  him,  he  threw  himself  into  the  Tiber, 
and  escaped  by  swimming.  However,  Porsenna  carried  on 
the  siege  with  vigour,  and  the  Eomans  were  several  tunes 
reduced  to  great  extremity.  During  the  siege  an  attempt  was 
made  on  Porsenna's  life  by  Mutius  Scsevola,  a  young  Roman, 
who,  when  taken,  thrust  his  right  hand  into  the  fire  and  let  it 
bum  to  show  his  contempt  of  death  and  pain,  and  told  Ike 
Etruscan  king  that  three  hundred  others  as  resolute  and 
careless  of  life  as  himself,  had  sworn  to  kill  him,  and  Panama, 
despairing  of  ultimate  success,  and  caring  more  for  hit  own 
safety  than  the  restoration  of  Tarquin,  withdrew  from  the 
Roman  territory  without  exacting  any  conditions. 

Tarquin  next  induced  the  Latins  to  espouse  his  interest,  and 
took  the  most  convenient  opportunity,  when  the  plebeians 
and  senators  were  divided  amongst  each  other,  to  make  head 
against  Rome.  Among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people  great 
complaints  had  arisen,  on  account  of  the  inequality  of  pro- 
perty, the  partial  distribution  of  the  conquered  lands,  which 
the  higher  ranks  generally  contrived  to  engross  to  themselves, 
and  of  the  harsh  policy  by  which  creditors  could  reduce  their 
insolvent  debtors  to  a  state  of  slavery.    There  being  no  legal 
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restraint  on  usury,  the  poor,  when  once  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  contracting  debts,  were  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  their  creditors. 

When,  therefore,  the  consuls  began  to  levy  men  in  order 
to  oppose  Tarquin,  all  the  poor,  and  all  who  were  laden  with 
debt,  refused  to  enlist*  declaring  that  those  who  enjoyed  the 
advantages  of  peace  might  undergo  the  fatigues  of  war,  and 
lTuriitfng  that  their  debts  should  be  cancelled  by  a  decree  of 
the  senate,  as  the  only  means  of  inducing  them  to  take  the 
field.  In  this  exigence,  the  consuls  proposed  to  the  people 
to  elect  a  temporary  magistrate,  who  should  possess  absolute 
power  over  all  ranks  of  the  state,  and  even  to  set 
aside,  if  necessary,  the  laws  of  the  commonwealth. 
Accordingly,  Titus  Lartius  was  created  the  first 
dictator*  of  Borne ;  and  surrounded  with  his  lictors,  and  all 
the  ensigns  of  ancient  royalty,  he  completed  the  levies  without 
raswtinoe.  After  concluding  a  truce  with  the  Latins,  he  laid 
down  the  dictatorship  before  the  expiration  of  six  months, 
which  was  the  time  limited  for  this  office,  but  the  harsh 
laws  relating  to  debtors  remained  unaltered. 

However,  about  three  years  after,  a  fresh  attempt  of 
Tarquin  to  regain  the  crown,  rendered  it  necessary  that 

jao    another  dictator  should  be  appointed,  and  Aulus 

■~    Postumins  Albus  was  invested  with  that  office.  He 
defeated  the  Latins  in  a  great  battle,  near  the  lake 
BegUhiSy  in  which  Tarquin's  three  sons  were  slain.  Tarquin 
hhasfllf  was  obliged  to  retire  to  the  court  of  Aris- 
todemus,  king  of  Comae,  in  Campania,  where  he  died 
at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  years.    The  Latins 
onos  more  implored  a  truce,  and  the  dictator,  after  a  triumph, 
kid  down  his  authority. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Institution  of  the  Dicta- 
torship, and  quarrels 
between  patricians  and 

plebeians  B.O.  501 

Battle  of  Lake  Regillus — 

Romans  victorious          „  498 

Death  of  Tarquin  in  exile, 
atCume   -  496 


of  Consular 

At   B.O.510 

 Treaty  with 

Carthage   „  509 

Dedication  of  the  Capitol 

byHotmtias  PulTilfiia...  „  507 
Siege  of  Borne  by  Por- 

,  king  of  Clusium  „  506 


•  To  be  dictator,  it  was  necessary  to  have  been  first  consul,  though 
is  oftee  lasted  only  six  months ;  during  that  time  he  was  absolute 
Miter  of  (ha  destinies  of  his  country. 
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2.   THE  REVOLT  OF  THE  SOLDIERS — TRIBUNES  OF  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  soldiers  having  returned  triumphantly  from  the  field 
a  second  time,  expected  a  remission  of  their  debts;  but, 
contrary  to  their  hopes,  the  courts  of  justice  were  opened 
against  them,  and  the  prosecution  of  creditors  revived  with 
more  than  usual  severity.  This  soon  excited  fresh  murmurs. 
The  senate  chose  Appius  Claudius,  a  man  of  austere  manners, 
a  strict  observer  of  the  laws,  and  of  unshaken  intrepidity, 
for  one  of  the  consuls  the  ensuing  year,  and  gave  him  for  a  col- 
league Servilius,  who  was  of  a  humane  and  gentle  disposition, 
and  greatly  beloved  by  the  populace.  When  the  complaints 
of  the  people  were  deliberated  on,  Servilius  wished  that  all 
debts  might  be  abolished,  or,  at  least,  the  interest  on  them 
diminished ;  but  Appius  insisted  that  lightening  the  load 
from  those  who  owed  money  was  only  throwing  it  upon  those 
to  whom  it  was  due,  and  that  every  new  compliance  from  the 
senate,  served  no  other  purpose  than  to  increase  the  insolent 
demands  of  the  people. 

The  citizens,  who  were  apprized  of  the  discordant  senti- 
ments of  their  consuls  respecting  their  complaints,  loaded 
Servilius  with  marks  of  gratitude,  while  they  every  whew 
pursued  Appius  with  threats  and  imprecations.  They  again 
assembled,  held  secret  cabals  by  night,  and  meditated  some 
new  revolution,  when  an  unexpected  spectacle  of  distress 
roused  all  their  passions,  and  at  once  fanned  their  resentment 
into  a  flame. 

An  aged  Roman  soldier,  pale,  wasted  with  famine,  ragged, 
and  laden  with  chains,  but  who  showed  in  his  air  the  marks 
495    °^  hotter  ^ay8>  80Ugnt  an  asylum  in  the  midst  of 
Bo     the  people,  as  they  were  assembled  on  a  public 
occasion,  calling  on  all  around  him  for  aid  in  his 
extremity.    He  said,  "  I  was  born  free ;  and  I  have  fought 
in  eight-and-twenty  engagements.     I  served  in  the  last 
war  against  the  Sabines,  in  which  my  little  patrimony 
was  not  only  neglected,  but  the  enemy  plundered  my'  suh» 
stance,  and  set  my  house  on  fire.    In  this  situation  I  was 
forced  for  subsistence  to  contract  debts,  and  then  obliged  to 
sell  my  inheritance  to  discharge  them ;  but  not  being  able  to 
pay  the  whole,  my  creditor  took  me  and  my  two  children  to 
his  own  house,  and  delivered  me  over  to  his  slaves,  from 
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whom,  by*  his  orders,  I  have  suffered  tbo  most  cruel  treat* 
merit."  He  then  stripped  himself,  and  showed  on  his  back 
the  bleeding  marks  of  recent  stripes,  and  on  his  breast  scars 
of  the  honourable  wounds  which  he  had  received  in  fighting 
for  his  country. 

This  account,  and  the  sight  of  his  wounds,  which  were  still 
fresh,  produced  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people,  who 
flew  to  take  revenge  not  only  on  the  creditor  of  the  soldier- 
slave,  but  on  the  general  body  of  their  oppressors.  Appius 
sought  safety  in  flight  Servilius,  throwing  himself  into  the 
midst  of  the  tumult,  entreated  the  people  to  be  patient; 
engaged  that  the  senate  should  redress  their  wrongs ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time  made  proclamation,  that  no  citizen  should 
be  arrested  for  debt,  till  the  senate  should  issue  further 
directions. 

The  conciliatory  conduct  of  Servilius  appeased  for  this  time 
the  murmurs  of  the  people ;  and  the  senators  were  on  the 
point  of  beginning  their  deliberations,  when  word  was  brought 
that  an  army  of  Yolscians  was  marching  directly  towards 
Borne.  The  people,  however,  when  summoned  to  march 
against  the  foe,  unanimously  refused  to  enlist ;  and  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  debt,  showing  their  chains,  insult- 
ingly asked,  u  Whether  these  were  the  weapons  with  which 
they  were  to  face  the  enemy."  However,  Servilius,  by  pro- 
mising them  a  plenary  redress  of  their  grievances  after  their 
return,  prevailed  on  them  to  enrol  themselves  under  his  com- 
mand* But  Appius,  still  fierce  and  uncomplying,  again 
authorised  the  creditors  to  renew  their  severity,  and  the 
debtors  were  dragged  to  prison,  and  insulted  as  before.  The 
8abines,  the  iEqui,  and  the  Yolscians,  made  a  fresh  -g. 
irruption;  and  the  senate  was  obliged  to  create  a 
dictator,  who  assured  the  people  that  their  griev- 
ances should  be  redressed.  But  when  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated  and  subdued,  Appius  refused  to  comply,  and  brought 
oyer  the  majority  of  the  senate  to  his  opinion. 

By  these  reiterated  breaches  of  faith,  the  people  were 
inflamed  to  a  dangerous  degree,  and  their  military  oath  not 
allowing  them  to  lay  down  their  arms,  or  forsake  their 
standards,  they  removed  their  ensigns,  changed  their  com- 
mander, and,  under  the  conduct  of  a  plebeian,  named  Sicinius 
Bellutus,  retired  to  a  hill,  afterwards  called  Mom  Sacer, 
or  the  "Sacred  Mountain/'  three  miles  from  Home.  This 
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resolute  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect  The  senate 
deputed  ten  persons,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Lartius  and 
Valerius,  who  had  been  dictators,  and  Menenius  Agrippa, 
who  was  equally  loved  by  the  senate  and  the  peopfo.  The 
dignity  and  popularity  of  these  ambassadors  procured  them 
a  favourable  reception  among  the  soldiers,  who  readily 
listened  to  what  they  had  to  say.  The  conference  had  eon- 
tinued  for  a  long  time,  when  Menenius  Agrippa  clevariy 
set  before  them  the  mutual  relations  and  obligations  of  rich 
and  poor,  or  those  who  were  obliged  to  work  and  those  who 
furnishod  money  in  exchange  for  labour  of  any  kind,  by  the 
following  fable : — "  In  times  of  old,"  said  he,  "  all  the  limbs 
and  members  of  the  body,  with  common  consent,  resolved  to 
revolt  against  the  belly.  They  said  that  they  knew  no 
reason  why  they  should  toil  in  its  sendee,  while,  in  the 
( meantime,  the  belly  lay  at  its  ease,  and  indolently  grew  fit 
upon  their  labours.  Accordingly,  they  agreed  to  support  it 
no  more.  The  feet  vowed  that  they  would  carry  it  no 
longer ;  and  the  teeth  averred  that  they  would  not  chew  a 
morsel  of  meat,  though  it  were  placed  between  them.  Thus 
determined,  they  for  some  time  showed  their  spirit,  and  kept 
their  resolution.  However,  they  soon  became  sensible,  that, 
instead  of  mortifying  the  belly  by  these  means,  they  only 
ruined  themselves.  They  languished  for  a  while,  and  per- 
ceived, when  too  late,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  belly  that 
they  had  strength  to  work,  or  courage  to  mutiny." 

This  fable  had  an  instantaneous  effect  upon  the  people, 
who  unanimously  cried  out  that  Agrippa  should  lead  them 
back  to  Rome ;  but  Lucius  Junius,  a  soldier  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  the  conference,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole 
controversy,  suggested  that  though  they  were  grateful  for  the 
kind  offers  of  the  senate,  they  had  no  safeguard  against  their 
future  resentment,  and  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  certain 
officers  created  annually  from  among  themselves,  who  should 
have  power  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  community,  and  to 
redress  the  injured. 

On  this  suggestion,  for  the  security  of  their  privileges  in 
future,  the  senate  agreed  to  allow  them  to  choose  magistrates 
of  their  own  order,  who  should  possess  the  power  of  oppos- 
ing, with  effect,  every  measure  which  they  deemed  prejudicial 
to  their  interests.  These  were  the  Tribunes  of  the  People* 
who  were  chosen  annually,  and  who  were  at  first  five,  and 
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afterwards  ten,  in  number.  Without  guards  or  tribunal, 
and  without  any  seat  in  the  senate-house,  they  examined 
every  decree,  which  they  could  annul  if  it  seemed  right  to 
them,  by  affixing  to  it  the  word  Veto,  I  forbid  it.  Their 
persons  were  declared  sacred,  but  their  authority  did  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  a  mile  from  Rome.  One  of 
their  number  could  put  a  negative  on  the  measure  of  the 
rest  This  new  office  being  thus  instituted,  the  senate  made 
an  edict  confirming  the  abolition  of  debts :  and  all  things 
being  actuated  on  both  sides,  the  people  sacrificed  to  the 
gods  on  the  Sacred  Mountain,  and  returned  to  Home  in  a 
triumphant  manner. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Retirement  of  the  8oldien  I  Fint  appointment  of  Tri- 

te tke  8ecred  Mountain  B.O.  494  |    bone*  of  the  People  ...  b.c  494 

3.  THE  STORY  OF  CO  RIO  LAN  U8. 

Hitherto  we  have  seen  the  people  struggling  against  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  senate ;  but  we  shall  now  behold 
the  senate  contending  against  the  increasing  power  of  the 
people.  The  first  advantage  of  the  tribunes  was  a  permission 
to  choose  from  among  the  people  two  annual  officers,  who 
wen  called  jEdilcs,  from  a  part  of  their  business  consisting 
in  taking  care  of  the  public  buildings,  aqueducts,  and  sewers. 
They  were  also  to  determine  some  causes,  which  had  hitherto 
been  subject  to  the  cognizance  of  the  consuls ;  to  notice 
those  who  held  more  land  than  the  laws  allowed  them ;  to 
curb  all  immoralities,  and  abolish  nuisances;  to  provide 
corn  and  oil  in  times  of  famine,  and  prevent  any  monopolies. 

Cains  Marcius  Coriolanus,  a  patrician  who  had  recently 
gained  his  name  by  the  capture  of  the  Yolscian  city  of  Corioli, 

rd  of  his  rank  and  jealous  of  the  privileges  of 
order,  beheld  with  indignation  the  encroach-  BC 
Mats  of  the  tribunes.    Borne  being  threatened 
with  a  famine,  an  assembly  was  convened,  in  which  the 
contols  and  the  tribunes  by  turns  harangued  the  people; 
and  a  law  was  passed,  that  no  ono  should  dare  to  interrupt 
the  tribunes  while  they  spoke  to  the  people.    Soon  after, 
Coriolanus  proposed  that  the  state  of  affairs  which  had 
existed  previous  to  the  secession  of  the  plebeians  to  the 
8acred  Mountain,  should  be  restored,  and  that  this  should 
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*  tyranny,  and  being  una! 
brought  against  him  by  the  tri 
appropriated  to  his  own  use  some 
war  with  the  Volscians  instead  < 
public  treasury,  he  was  condemned 

After  taking  a  lasting  leave  of  1 
his  mother  Veturia,  Coriolanus  left 
senate,  to  the  very  gates,  to  seek  ref 
Rome.    Eesolving  to  punish  his  < 
involved  his  country  in  ruin,  he  aj 
a  man  of  great  power  among  the 
enemy  to  the  Romans.    Tullus  in* 
The  treaty  between  the  Volscians  i 
after  dissolved,  and  Tullus  and  ( 
generals  of  the  former.  Accorc 
Roman  territories,  ravaging  and 
which  belonged  to  the  plebeians, 
senators  to  remain  untouched.  < 
one  after  another,  and  finding  1 
field,  and  at  the  head  of  a  nun 
pitched  his  camp  almost  under  th 

The  people,  seeing  the  enemy 
peace  with  tears  and  supplication 
if  {possible,  not  to  betray  the 
Coriolanus  approached  nearer  ev< 
with  a  resolution  of  bes 
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hoped  for  peace,  they  most  restore  all  the  towns  which 
originally  belonged  to  that  people,  and  make  them  free  of 
that  city,  as  were  the  Latins.  He  allowed  the  Romans  thirty 
days  to  consider  his  proposal,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the 
time,  which  he  employed  in  ravaging  the  lands  of  the  Latins, 
he  returned,  and  again  encamped  before  the  walls  of  Rome. 

By  another  embassy,  ho  was  conjured  not  to  exact  from  his 
native  city  aught  but  what  it  became  Romans  to  grant.  Corio- 
lanus, however,  was  inflexible,  and  allowed  them  only  three 
days  more,  in  which  to  finish  their  deliberations.  This  message 
filled  the  whole  city  with  consternation ;  and  in  this  exigence 
another  deputation,  composed  of  the  pontiffs,  the  priests,  and 
the  augurs,  was  sent  to  the  enemy's  camp.  Coriolanus  re- 
ceived them  with  due  respect,  but  dismissed  them  without 
in  the  least  relaxing  in  his  demands.  At  length,  it  was 
suggested,  that  what  could  not  be  effected  by  the  intercession 
of  the  senate,  or  the  adjuration  of  the  priests,  might  be 
brought  about  by  the  tears  of  his  wife,  or  the  importunities 
of  his  mother.  Accordingly,  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Corio- 
lanus, accompanied  by  many  of  the  principal  matrons  of 
Borne,  with  Volumnia  his  wife,  and  his  two  children,  re- 
paired to  the  Yolscian  camp.  Coriolanus  resolved  to  give 
them  a  denial ;  but  the  rough  soldier  could  not  refrain  from 
yielding  to  the  feelings  of  nature,  and  sharing  in  the  general 
distress.  His  mother,  seeing  him  moved,  seconded  her  words 
by  the  most  persuasive  eloquence  of  tears ;  his  wife  and 
children  hung  round  him,  and  entreated  protection  and  pity  ; 
sad  the  train  of  matrons  prostrate  on  the  ground,  and  in  all 
the  agony  of  woe,  deplored  their  own  and  their  country's 


At  length,  Coriolanus,  struggling  with  a  thousand  various 
emotions,  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  Veturia,  ^gg 
who  had  fallen  at  his  feet,  and  exclaimed,  "  O  my  RC 
aether;  then  hast  saved  Home,  but  destroyed  thy 
son!11    The  words  were  too  prophetic.    The  lenity  of 
Coriolanus  to  his  country  was  not  to  be  forgiven ;  and,  in 
ction  of  the  people,  he  was  slain  by  some  assassins, 
whom  Tullus  had  hired  for  that  purpose.  He 
was  afterwards  honourably  buried  ;  and  the  Roman 
matrons  wore  mourning  for  him  a  year.   A  temple, 
dedicated  to  Female  Fortune,  was  erected  in  the  place  where 
the  women  had  delivered  their  country.    The  Volscians, 
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and  their  allies  the  Hernicans,  soon  after  suffered  a  signal 
defeat,  in  which  Tullus,  their  general,  was  slain. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Election  of  MJAle*  b.c.  493  Banishment  of  Ooriohuras 

Capture  of  Corioliby  Cains  for  alleged  peculation...  B.C.  439 

Marcius,  afterwards  call-  Home  besieged  by  the  Vol- 

ed  Coriolanus                „  493  sciana  under  Coriolanua  „  48S 

4.  THE  AGRARIAN  LAW — THE  MASSACRE  OF  THE  FABH. 

Spurius  Qassius,  a  man  who  had  thrice  been  consul,  and 
who  had  done  good  service  to  his  country  by  concluding  a 
league  with  the  Latins  in  his  second  consulship  in  493  bxl, 
and  another  with  the  Hernicans  after  defeating  them  in  his 
third  consulate  in  486  B.C.,  proposed  to  distribute  among  As 
poor  some  public  lands  which  had  been  long  in  the  posse* 
aion  of  the  patricians,  but  which  in  reality  were  the  property 
of  the  state  and  the  people  of  Borne.  Thus  was  originated 
to*  the  famous  Agrarian  Law,  which  afterwards  prored 
RC  the  source  of  constant  discord  between  the  poor 
and  rich.  By  order  of  the  senate,  Casaius  vat 
arraigned  on  a  charge  of  designing  to  subvert  the  state, 
and  raise  himself  to  sovereign  power.  Cassius  surrendered 
to  take  his  trial,  and  the  senate,  incensed  against  him  &r 
his  attempt  to  restore  to  the  lower  orders,  at  their  expense, 
the  lands  they  had  so  long  unequally  withheld  from  tbaaa, 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  beheaded. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Cassius,  the  people  became  again 
urgent  for  the  execution  of  the  Agrarian  Law ;  but  the  was 
that  followed  for  seven  years  with  the  Aquians  and  Yeientines 
afforded  the  patricians  a  sufficient  excuse  for  postponing  and 
altogether  neglecting  the  discussion  of  the  question.  Re- 
fusal on  the  part  of  the  lower  orders  to  take  up  ens  in 
defence  of  their  country  was  now  common,  and  in  481 BA, 
the  soldiers  even  suffered  themselves  to  be  defeated  rather 
than  enable  the  consul  Cseso  Fabius  to  obtain  a  victory  over 
the  foe.  At  last,  the  powerful  family  of  the  Fabii  sew  the 
4gQ  necessity  of  yielding  to  the  demandB  of  the  ptopk» 
B  and  tho  haughty  Coao  Fabius  himself  proposed 
that  the  Agrarian  Law  should  be  put  in  force. 
The  senate  and  patricians  looked  with  scorn  on  the  men 
who  thus  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  the  whole  frflaOy, 
numbering  about  300,  thereupon  withdrew  from  Boms,  and 
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settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cremera,  where  they  were  sur- 
prised and  pnt  to  the  sword  by  the  Veientines, 
one  child  who  had  been  left  at  Borne  being  the    B  Q 
only  one  left  to  perpetuate  the  family.  Menenhis, 
the  consul  who  had  suffered  the  family  of  the  Fabii  to  be 
cut  off,  was  lined  about  five  pounds  of  our  money,  a  sum 
which,  though  trifling  in  modern  estimation,  ho 
was  unable  to  pay.    Refusing  to  accept  the  assist- 
ance of  his  friends,  he  shut  himself  up  in  his 
own  house,  and  starved  himself  to  death.    The  Veientines, 
renewing  their  attacks  in  this  year,  occupied  the 
Janiculum,  or  Janiculan  hill  on  the  west  of  the 
Tiber,  and  two  years  after,  the  Bomans  were  glad 
to  obtain  a  respite  from  war  by  making  a  truce  with  Veii  for 
forty  years. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
IVuposat  of  first  Agrarian  Massacre  of  the  Fabii  on  the 

Law  by  Sparine  Caarius  bx.  486  Cremera  by  Veientines  bx.  477 
flpuiius  Caseins  beheaded  The  Janiculum  taken  by 

by  order  of  the  Senate...  „  485      the  Veientines   „  476 

I>so«rttrre  of  the  family  of  Truce  with  the  Veientines 

the  Fabii  from  Borne  ...  „  479      for  forty  years   „  474 


474 

B.C. 


5.  IUUUEWK1)  AGITATION  OF  THE  AGRARIAN  LAW — CINCINNATUS. 

Free,  for  a  short  time  at  least,  from  war's  alarms,  the 
people  were  at  liberty  to  renew  the  agitation  for  the  Agrarian 
Lnr,  and  the  ex-consuls,  Manlius  and  Furius, 
who  had  concluded  the  truce  with  the  Veientines, 
wave  impeached  by  Genucius,  a  tribune  of  the 
people,  for  haying  delayed,  in  an  unjustifiable  manner,  to 
erase  the  proposed  measure  to  become  law.  The  same 
paw wnranre  on  one  aide,  and  obstinacy  on  the  other,  again 
•at  the  city  in  a  ferment,  and  threatened  destruction  to  one 
ef  the  parties ;  but  the  murder  of  Genucius,  who  was  found 
"  in  his  bed  on  the  night  before  the  trial,  and  the  assaasi- 
of  other  prominent  men  among  the  popular  party, 
L  ea  alarm  among  the  people,  which  promised  to  put  a 
atop  to  the  agitation.  In  order  to  avail  themselves  of  this 
favourable  impression,  the  consuls  began  to  make  fresh  levies, 
end  *nfij»wn«d  to  enrol  the  citizens  with  success,  till  they 
sme  to  one  Puhlilius  Yplero,  who  refused  to  serve,  and  whom 
they  ordered  to  be  stripped  and  scourged.   This  impolitic 
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severity  rekindled  the  resentment  of  the  populace,  and  also 
produced  a  new  cause  of  contention  concerning  the  power  of 
the  consuls  and  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  multitude 
rescued  the  prisoner,  and  Volero  was  soon  after  created  one 
of  the  tribunes  of  the  people. 

Soon  after  his  election,  Volero  not  only  resolved  on  carry- 
ing the  Agrarian  Law,  but  upon  enacting  another  known  as 
4-0    the  Publilian  Law,  in  which  the  people  should 

give  their  votes  by  tribes,  and  not  by  curiae,  or 

centuries.  When  the  people  voted  by  curiae,  or 
centuries,  the  patricians  were  entire  masters  of  the  contest ; 
but  when  by  tribes,  and  every  freeman  of  the  Roman  territory, 
from  whatever  part  he  came,  was  admitted  to  give  a  vote 
equal  to  that  of  the  first  senator,  all  influence  was  entirely 
lost.  The  senate,  therefore,  strongly  opposed  it ;  but  the 
people  warmly  urging  it,  that  body  was  obliged  to  comply. 
It  was  then  passed  into  a  law,  that  from  that  time  the 
tribunes  should  be  elected,  and  the  business  discussed,  by 
tribes.  From  this  period,  the  supreme  authority  was  vested 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  ;  and  the  Roman  constitution  was 
converted  into  a  democracy. 

Appius  Claudius,  the  consul  (son  of  the  former  Appius), 
who  had  always  been  foremost  among  the  opposers  of  the 
Agrarian  Law,  was  far  from  being  disposed  to  concur  in  this 
new  concession  to  popular  importunity.    When,  therefore, 
the  Volscians  appeared  in  the  field,  the  Romans  ^ 
immediately  fled,  and  tarnished  the  glory  of  Appius, 
their  general  For  this,  Appius  retaliated  by  order- 
ing all  the  centurions,  who  had  fled  or  quitted  their 
ranks,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  caused  every  tenth 

man  to  be  executed  in  the  sight  of  his  trembling 
Bc     companions.    He  was  impeached  for  his  severity 

by  the  tribunes  of  the  people,  and  finding  them 
resolved  on  his  condemnation,  he  prevented  their  malice  by 
a  voluntary  death. 

For  many  years  the  popular  cause  made  but  little  pro- 
gress, and  no  steps  appear  to  have  been  taken  to  assert  the 
power  of  the  plebeians  in  the  state,  until  Caius  Terentilios, 
a  tribune  of  the  people,  boldly  asserted,  that  the  people 
ought  not  only  to  have  a  share  in  the  lands,  but  also  in  the 
government  of  the  commonwealth,  and  proposed  that  a  code 
of  written  laws  should  be  compiled  by  ten  men,  five  of 
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-whom  should  be  patricians  and  five  plebeians,  to  mark  out 
the  bounds  of  their  duty.    The  measure  was  vio- 
lently  opposed  by  the  patricians,  who,  on  one  RC 
occasion,  headed  by  Cceso,  the  son  of  Quintius  Cin- 

cinnatus,  drove  the  people  from  the  forum.  Cceso 
B.C.    W?s,  *nere^ore»  impeached  by  the  tribune,  Aulus 
Virginius,  but  being  admitted  to  bail,  he  fled  into 
Etruria,  and  his  father  was  obliged  to  sell  his  estate,  and 
retire  to  a  small  cottage  beyond  the  Tiber. 

In  this  state  of  commotion  and  universal  disorder,  Appius 
Herdonius,  a  Sabine  general,  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  slaves 
and  exiles,  obtained  possession  of  the  Capitol,  the  citadel  of 
Borne.  The  tribunes  dissuaded  the  people  from  arming  till 
the  patricians  should  engage  by  oath  to  create  ten  men  with  a 
power  of  making  laws,  and  suffer  the  people  to  share  in  all 
the  benefits  that  should  accrue.  Valerius,  the  consul,  then 
marched  against  the  Capitol,  which  he  retook  by  storm,  but 
fell  in  the  assault  The  tribunes  insisting  on  the  performance 
of  the  promise  relative  to  the  Agrarian  Law,  the  senate 
appointed  Quintius  Cincinnatus,  the  father  of  Cobso,  to  tho 
vacant  consulate,  till  the  termination  of  the  year,  when  he 
again  retired  to  his  farm.  Although  a  man  of  simple  life 
and  manners,  he  was  opposed  to  the  views  of  the  commons, 
and  is  said  to  have  suggested  taking  tho  army  beyond  tho 
jurisdiction  of  the  tribunes,  and  there  enforcing  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  popular  measures.  It  appears  that  at  this  period 
Rome  was  only  saved  from  anarchy,  and  possibly  destruction, 
from  the  imperative  necessity  that  lay  on  all  parties  to  com- 
bine against  the  iEquians  and  Yolscians,  who  had  again 
appeared  in  the  field. 

The  war  was  carried  on  with  varied  success  on  either  side. 
The  Romans  recovered  Tusculum  from  the  iEquians ;  but 
Antium,  already  a  ilourisliing  seaport  and  Roman  colony,  was 
occupied  by  the  Yolscians.    At  last,  the  allies  sue-  ^gg 
ceeded  in  enclosing  the  consul,  Lucius  Minucius,  in    fi  c 
a  defile  of  Mount  Algidus,  and  threatened  his 
entire  army  with  destruction.    In  this  extremity,  the  senate 
appointed  Cincinnatus  dictator. 

This  dignity,  which  was  unexpected  and  undesired,  had 
no  effect  on  the  simplicity  or  tho  integrity  of  his  manners. 
Though  possessed  of  absolute  power,  and  called  upon  to 
nominate  his  master  of  the  horse,  he  chose  a  poor  man 
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named  Lucius  Tarquitius,  who,  like  himself  despised  riches 
when  they  led  to  dishonour.  Tarquitius,  though,  born  of  a 
patrician  family,  and  of  consummate  bravery,  had  never  been 
able  to  purchase  a  horse,  and  had,  therefore,  hitherto  fought 
only  as  a  foot  soldier,  being  willing  to  serve  his  country  even 
in  the  humblest  situation. 

The  dictator,  having  entered  the  city,  immediately  ordered 
all  who  were  able  to  bear  arms,  to  repair,  before  sunset*  to 
the  Campus  Martius,  the  place  where  the  levies  were  made, 
with  necessary  accoutrements,  and  provisions  for  five  days. 
He  then  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops,  and,  march- 
ing all  night  with  great  expedition,  arrived  before  day  within 
sight  of  the  enemy.    Upon  his  approach,  he  ordered  the 
soldiers  to  raise  a  loud  shout,  that  the  consul's  army  might 
be  apprised  of  the  relief  that  was  at  hand.  The  ^^ni^nm  were 
astonished  when  they  saw  themselves  between  two  *mitn»^ 
and  still  more  so  when  they  perceived  Cincinnatus  making 
strong  entrenchments  beyond  them,  and  inclosing  them  as 
they,  had  inclosed  the  consul  A  furious  engagement  ensued; 
and  the  iEquians  being  attacked  on  both  sides,  and  unable  to 
resist  or  fly,  begged  a  cessation  of  arms,  and  offered  the 
dictator  his  own  terms.    He  granted  them  their  lives,  hot 
obliged  them,  in  token  of  servitude,  to  pass  under  the  yoke; 
which  was  two  spears  set  upright,  and  another  across,  in  the 
form  of  a  gallows,  beneath  which  the  vanquished  woe  to 
march.   Thus  having  rescued  a  Eonxan  army,  and  defeated 
a  powerful  enemy,  he  resigned  the  dictatorship,  after  hiring 
remained  in  office  only  sixteen  days.    The  senate  wouU 
have  enriched  him,  but  he  chose  to  retire  once  more  to  his 
farm  and  his  cottage. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Impeachment  of  Manlins 
and  Furiua  by  the  Tri- 
bune Genucius  b.c.  473 

Enactment  of  Publilian 

Law  of  Publilius  Volero  „  472 

Defeat  of  Appius  Claudius 
by  the  V olteiaiii   „  470 

Antium  taken  by  the 
fiomani   „  468 


Proposal  of 

Law  

Antium  reiak< 


by  Vol- 


Qnintins  Cmcumatai  an- 
ted Dictator  by  tie 

 • 

Defeat  of  the  JSqnian*  by 
Cincmnatoa   „  456 


6.  SICIXIU8  DENTATUS. 

On  the  -flSquiana  again  taking  the  field,  the  people  demanded 
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that  the  number  of  the  tribunes  should  be  increased  from 

five  to  ten.   This  some  of  the  senate  wished  to  m»m 

oppose ;  but  gave  way  on  being  assured  by  others 

of  their  body  that  it  would  be  the  most  infallible 

means  of  weakening  that  power  which  had  so  long  controlled 

them.    Soon  after  the  tribune  Icilius  proposed  and  carried 

the  Icilian  Law,  that  Mount  Aventine,  which  was  as  yet 

untenanted,  should  be  given  to  the  people  to  build 

oil    The  Agrarian  Law  was  also  again  agitated, 

and  a  fresh  impetus  was  given  to  the  desire  of 

the  people  to  carry  it  by  Sicinius  Dentatus,  a  brave  and 

valiant  plebeian. 

This  old  soldier  came  forward  to  enumerate  his  hardships, 
and  scrupled  not  to  extol  the  various  achievements  of  his 
youth.  He  had  served  his  country  in  the  wars  forty  years, 
thirty  of  which  he  had  been  an  officer ;  first  a  centurion, 
then  a  tribune.  He  had  fought  one  hundred  and  twenty 
battles,  in  which,  by  the  force  of  his  single  arm,  he  had 
saved  a  multitude  of  lives.  He  had  gained  fourteen  jcivic, 
time  mural,  and  eight  golden  crowns,  besides  eighty-three 
chains,  sixty  bracelets,  eighteen  gilt  spears,  and  twenty-three 
horse-trappings,  of  which  nine  were  for  killing  the  enemy  in 
single  combat.  Moreover,  he  had  received  forty-five  wounds, 
all  in  front,  and  particularly  twelve  on  the  day  the  Capitol 
was  recovered  from  the  enemy.  Though  such  were  his  pre- 
tensions, he  had  never  received  any  share  of  those  lands 
which  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy.  On  the  contrary, 
he  continued  to  drag  on  a  life  of  poverty  and  contempt,  while 
others  were  possessed  of  those  very  territories  which  his 
valour  had  won,  without  any  merit  to  deserve  them,  and 
without  having  contributed  to  the  conquest  in  the  slightest 
degree.  This  hard  and  lamentable  case  excited  the  indigna- 
tion of  the  multitude,  who  unanimously  demanded .  that  the 
kw  might  be  passed,  and  that  such  merit  should  not  go 
unrewarded.  When,  therefore,  some  of  the  senators  rose  up 
to  apeak  against  it,  their  voices  were  drowned  by  the  cries  of 
the  populace;  upon  which,  the  young  patricians,  running 
furiously  into  the  throng;  broke  the  balloting  urns,  dispersed 
the  multitude  that  offered  to  oppose  them,  and,  for  the 
present,  again  contrived  to  put  off  the  Agrarian  Law,  whose 
artabUshment  had  already  been  so  oft  agitated. 

The  approach  of  the  jEquians  within  sixteen  miles  of  the 
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city,  in  some  measure  restored  peace  to  the  republic.  In  tint 
war,  Sicinins  Dentatus,  the  veteran  who  had  harangued  the 
people,  gained  greater  honours  than  the  consul  who  obtained 
the  victory.  Being  ordered  on  a  forlorn  hope,  to  attack  the 
enemy  in  a  quarter  where  he  knew  they  were  inaccessible, 
he  remonstrated  against  the  danger  and  desperation  of  such 
an  attempt ;  but  being  reproached  by  the  consul  with 
cowardice,  he  led  on  his  body  of  eight  hundred  veterans  to 
the  place,  and  determined  to  give,  by  his  death,  a  pattern  of 
obedience,  as  he  hod  in  his  life  an  example  of  resolution. 
However,  fortunately  perceiving  a  passage  into  the  enemy's 
camp,  which  had  not  been  indicated  to  him  by  the  consul, 
he  attacked  the  ^Equians  on  one  side,  while  the  main  body 
advanced  against  them  on  the  other,  so  that  the  Bourn* 
obtained  a  complete  victory.  Dentatus,  being  conscious  that 
he  was  sent  on  this  dangerous  service  only  to  procure  him 
death  or  infamy,  had  interest  enough,  upon  his  return,  not 
only  to  prevent  the  consul  from  obtaining  a  triumph,  and  to 
get  himself  created  a  tribune,  but  also  to  procure  a  law  fir 
punishing  such  magistrates  as  should  in  future  violate  thsir 
authority,  and  for  having  both  consuls  fined  for  their  he* 
haviour  to  liim  in  particular.  Thus,  fortune,  and  the  per- 
severing zeal  of  the  tribunes,  conspired  to  diminish  the 
patrician  interest  every  year. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Occupation    of    Mount           I  Defeat  of  j&quians— Sid- 
Aventine  by  Plebeians           I    nius  DenUtas  elected 
(Icilian  Law)   B.O.  456  |    Tribune   EC.  455 

7.  THB  DBOEMVIRS* 

The  citizens  of  every  rank  now  began  to  comnlain  of  the 
arbitrary  decisions  of  the  magistrates,  and  wished  fcf  * 
written  body  of  laws,  which  might  both  prevent  and  punish 
wrongs.  This  measure  was  first  started  by  Terentilius,  sad 
was  therefore  known,  from  the  name  of  its  originator, 
as  the  Terentilian  Law.  It  was,  therefore,  agreed,  that 
m*a     three  ambassadors  should  be  sent  to  the  Greek 

B  c     cities  in  Italy,  and  to  Athens,  to  bring  from  thence 
such  laws  as  by  experience  had  been  found  most 
equitable  and  useful 

The  ambassadors  were  no  sooner  returned,  than  the  tri- 
bunes required,  that  a  body  of  men  should  be  chosen,  who 
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might  digest  the  collected  laws  into  proper  form,  and  give 
weight  to  their  execution.   After  long  debates  whether  this 
election  should  not  be  partly  made  from  the  people  as  well 
as  the  patricians,  it  was  at  length  agreed,  that  ten  of  the 
principal  senators  should  be  elected.    The  persons  chosen 
-were  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus  Genucius,  who  had  been 
elected  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  Postumius, 
Sulpicius,  and  Manlius,  the  three  ambassadors; 
8extus  and  Bomulus,  former  consuls,  with  Julius, 
Yeturius  and  Horatius,  senators  of  the  highest  rank.  As 
soon  as  the  term  for  which  the  consuls  then  in  power 
had  been  elected  had  expired,  Appius  Claudius  and  Titus 
Genucius,  the  consuls  designate,  went  through  the  form  of 
resigning  office,  and  the  Decemvirs  assumed  the  reins  of 
government* 

It  was  decreed,  that  the  power  of  the  decemviri  should 
continue  for  a  year,  and  be  equal  to  that  of  kings  and  con- 
sola  :  that  all  other  magistrates  should  lay  down  their  offices, 
till  the  laws  directed  proper  substitutes ;  and  that  the  new 
legislators  should,  in  the  meantime,  exercise  their  authority 
with  all  the  ensigns  of  the  former,  but  now  discontinued 
power.  The  decemviri  agreed  to  exercise  supreme  jurisdic- 
tion by  turns ;  that  each  should  dispense  justice  for  a  day ; 
that  he  alone,  who  was  in  the  actual  exercise  of  power, 
should  be  attended  with  the  ensigns  of  it  After  labouring 
for  a  year,  they  formed  a  body  of  laws,  which  were  comprised 
in  ten  tables,  and  after  being  engraven  on  plates  of  brass, 
were  hung  up  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  forum. 

Under  pretence  that  some  laws  were  still  wanting  to 
complete  their  design,  they  entreated  the  senate  for  a  con* 
tinuance  of  their  appointment;  to  which  that 
body  consented.    Appius  procured  himself  to  bo  BC 
re-nominated,  and  composed  the  college  of  the 
decemviri  of  persons  devoted  to  him.    They  then  made 
solemn  vows  never  to  dissent  from  each  other,  nor  give  up 
their  authority.    Instead  only  of  one  of  them  being  attended 
by  his  rods  and  axes,  each  appeared  with  those  ensigns  of 
tenor  and  authority.    Instead  of  magistrates,  mild,  just,  and 
affable,  they  became  monsters  of  rapine,  licentiousness,  and 
cruelty.    The  forms  of  justice  were  converted  into  an  engine 
to  put  many  of  the  citizens  to  death,  and  deprive  others  of 
their  country  and  estates.    But  that  they  might  convince 
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the  people  that  they  were  not  unmindful  of  their  delegated 
trust,  they  framed  two  additional  tables  of  laws,  which 
formed,  with  the  ten  tables  drawn  up  in  the  previous  yen; 
that  celebrated  code,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "Twelve 
Tables." 

In  these  lost  was  introduced  a  law,  which  prohibited  all 
marriages  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  and  by 
which  the  framers  hoped  to  .widen  the  breach  between  the 
two  orders,  and  thus  avail  themselves  of  their  mutual 
animosity.  But  though  the  people  easily  saw  through  their 
designs,  they  bore  them  with  patience,  as  the  time  of  the 
expiration  of  their  office  was  at  hand,  when  it  was  expected 
that  they  would  quietly  lay  down  their  usurped  authority. 
However,  regardless  of  the  approbation  either  of  the  senile 
or  the  people,  they  continued  themselves,  contrary  to  all 
precedent,  and  against  all  order,  another  year  in  the  decern- 
virate.  This  tyrannical  conduct  occasioned  new  discontents* 
mmq  which  produced  fresh  acts  of  tyranny  to  silence 
them.  In  this  state  of  slavery,  proscription,  and 
mutual  distrust,  not  a  single  citizen  had  the  courage 
to  strike  for  his  country's  freedom  ;  and  the  tyrants  con- 
tinued to  rule  without  control,  being  constantly  guarded, 
not  with  their  lictors  alone,  but  by  a  numerous  crowd  of 
dependants,  clients,  and  even  patricians,  whom  their  vicei 
had  gathered  round  them. 

The  .flSquions  and  Volscians,  in  hopes  of  profiting  by  the 
intestine  divisions  of  the  people,  took  advantage  of  the 
gloomy  situation  of  the  state,  renewed  their  incursions,  and 
advanced  ay  i thin  about  ten  miles.  The  decemviri,  who  hid 
no  authority  to  raise  an  army  themselves,  reluctantly  con- 
vened the  senate,  whoso  deliberations  hod  been  long  sus- 
pended, and  Appius,  in  a  premeditated  speech,  propounded 
the  business  for  which  they  were  assembled.  Valerius,  the 
son  of  Publicola,  violently  inveighed  against  the  tyranny  of 
the  decemvirate,  and  their  effrontery  in  expecting  that  the 
senate,  whose  power  they  had  placed  in  abeyance,  should 
now  take  measures  to  support  them.  He  was  seconded  by 
Marcus  Horatius,  who,  with  still  greater  freedom,  exposed 
their  horrid  invasion  of  the  rights  of  their  country,  their 
outrages,  their  rapines,  and  their  cruelties.  Appius,  enraged 
against  his  opposers,  threatened  to  cause  Horatius  to  be 
hurled  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    This  indignity  roused  the 
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whole  body  of  senators,  who  exclaimed  against  the  decemvir's 
infringement  of  the  liberty  of  free  debate,  as  an  un warrant- 
able breach  of  their  privileges,  and  an  intolerable  act  of 
power ;  bat  on  the  apology  of  Appius,  they  passed  a  decree 
which  conferred  on  him  and  his  colleagues  a  power  of 
levying  and  commanding  the  forces  destined  to  expel  the 
iEquians. 

The  Roman  soldiers  had  lately  adopted  an  ingenious  and 
effectual  method  of  punishing  the  generals  whom  they  dis- 
liked, by  suffering  themselves  to  be  vanquished  in  the  field. 
This  practice  they  used  on  this  occasion,  and  abandoned  their 
camp  on  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  The  tidings  of  this 
defeat  were  received  at  Rome  with  greater  joy  than  ever  was 
the  news  of  a  victory.  The  generals  were  blamed  for  the 
treachery  of  their  men :  some  demanded  that  they  should  be 
deposed ;  and  others  cried  out  for  a  dictator  to  lead  the  troops 
to  conquest. 

Skinius  Dentatus,  the  tribune,  having  spoken  his  senti- 
ments with  his  usual  candour  and  frankness,  was  marked  out 
by  Appius  for  vengeance.  Being  appointed  legate,  ho  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  supplies  sent  from  Rome  to  reinforce 
the  army.  He  was  then  dispatched  at  the  head  of  a  hundred 
men  to  examine  a  more  commodious  place  for  encampment ; 
bat  the  soldiers  who  accompanied  him  were  assassins,  whom 
the  decemvirs  had  engaged  to  murder  him.  They  attacked 
him  in  a  retired  spot  in  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.  The 
brave  veteran,  placing  his  back  against  a  rock,  killed  no  less 
than  fifteen  of  the  assailants,  and  wounded  thirty  with  his 
own  hand ;  but  the  villains  at  length  succeeded  in  depriving 
the  brave  old  man  of  life,  by  ascending  the  rock,  and  pouring 
down  stones  upon  him  from  above. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

ttslwj  Mnt  to  Greece ...  B.C.  454  Completion  of  the  Twelve 

ITIgritinn  of  the  Decemvirs  Tables  by  the  Decemvirs  B.C.  450 

m  place  of  Consuls          „  452  Murder  of  Sicinius  Den- 

Doosuifiis  assume  power  •  „  451  tatus  by  order  of  Appius  „  449 

8.  THE  8TORY  OF  VIRGINIA. 

Appius,  sitting  one  day  on  his  tribunal  to  dispense  justice, 
was  smitten  with  the  charms  of  a  very  young  maiden  of 
exquisite  beauty,  passing  to  one  of  the  public  schools,  and 
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attended  by  her  nurse.  Her  name  was  Virginia;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Virginius,  a  centurion,  then  with  the  army, 
and  was  betrothed  to  Icilius,  formerly  a  tribune  of  the 
people.  After  trying  in  vain  to  corrupt  the  fidelity  of  her 
nurse,  Appius  prevailed  upon  a  man  called  Claudius,  who 
had  long  been  the  minister  of  his  pleasures!  to  assert  that 
the  beautiful  maid  was  the  daughter  of  one  of  his  female 
slaves,  and  to  refer  the  cause  to  his  own  tribunal  for  decision. 

Claudius  conducted  himself  according  to  his  instructions, 
and,  entering  into  the  school  where  Virginia  was  placed 
among  her  female  companions,  he  seized  upon  her  as  hit 
property,  and  was  going  to  drag  her  away  by  force,  had  ha, 
not  been  prevented  by  the  people,  who  were  drawn  together 
by  her  cries.  At  length,  however,  he  led  the  weeping  virgin 
to  the  tribunal  of  Appius,  where  ho  asserted  that  she  was 
born  in  his  house,  of  a  female  slave,  and  sold  by  her  to  the 
wife  of  Virginius.  He  concluded  by  observing  that  he  had 
several  credible  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  what  he  said, 
but  that,  till  they  could  be  summoned,  it  was  only  reasonable 
that  the  slave  should  be  delivered  into  his  custody  as  her 
proper  master. 

Appius  affected  to  be  struck  with  the  justice  of  his  claims, 
and  adjudged  her  to  the  claimant,  as  his  slave,  to  be  kept 
by  him  till  Virginius  should  be  able  to  prove  his  paternity. 
The  multitude  received  this  sentence  with  loud  murmurs; 
the  women  surrounded  the  innocent  Virginia,  as  if  willing 
to  protect  her  from  the  fury  of  the  judge ;  and  Icilius,  her 
lover,  boldly  opposed  the  decree,  and  obliged  Claudius  to 
take  refuge  under  the  tribunal  of  the  decemvir,  at  whost 
instigation  he  was  acting. 

Appius,  therefore,  found  it  necessary  to  suspend  his  judg- 
ment till  the  arrival  of  Virginius  from  the  army.  Claudius 
and  Virginius  having  urged  the  arguments  which  they  had 
to  advance,  Appius  decreed  in  favour  of  the  former,  and 
adjudged  Virginia  to  be  the  property  of  Claudius,  the  plaintft 
Virginius,  therefore,  mildly  entreated  permission  to  take  a 
last  farewell  of  one  whom  he  had  long  considered  as  his 
child. 

With  this  request  tho  decemvir  complied,  on  condition 
that  the  interview  should  take  place  in  his  presence.  With 
the  most  poignant  anguish,  Virginius  took  his  almost  expir- 
ing daughter  in  his  arms,  for  awhile  supported  her  head 
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upon  his  breast,  and  wiped  away  the  tears  that  rolled  down 
her  lovely  face.  But  his  fatal  resolution  was  taken ;  and 
the  tenderness  of  a  father's  love  was  lost  in  the  sense  of 
honour.  Happening  to  he  near  the  shops  that  surrounded 
the  forum,  he  snatched  up  a  knife  which  lay  on  the  shambles, 
and,  addressing  his  daughter,  said,  "  My  dearest  lost  child, 
this  alone  can  preserve  your  honour  and  your  freedom." 
He  then  stabbed  her  to  the  heart,  and,  holding  up  the 
bloody  knife,  cried,  "  Appius,  by  the  blood  of  this  innocent 
I  devote  thy  head  to  the  infernal  gods."  So  saying  he  ran 
through  the  city,  calling  on  the  people  to  strike  for  freedom, 
and  then  proceeded  immediately  to  the  camp,  to  spread  a 
like  flame  through  the  army. 

Virginius  having  rejoined  the  troops,  implored  the  soldiers, 
by  that  blood  which  was  dearer  to  him  than  his  own,  to 
redeem  their  sinking  country.  The  army,  already  predis- 
posed, immediately  with  shouts  signified  their  assent,  and, 
leaving  their  generals  behind,  once  more  took  their  station 
upon  the  Sacred  Mountain.  They  then  chose  other  com- 
manders— thus  originating  the  military  tribunes,  who,  in  the 
sequel,  held  a  relative  rank  with  the  generals  in  the  army — 
and  then  marched  to  Mount  Aventine.  The  senate,  fore- 
seeing the  dangers  and  miseries  that  threatened  the  state,  in 
case  the  incensed  army  was  opposed,  offered  to  restore  the 
former  mode  of  government,  by  consuls  and  tribunes ;  and 
the  people  joyfully  assenting  to  this  proposal,  the  decemvirate 
was  Abolished.  The  people  being  thus  delivered  from  a 
tyrannical  yoke,  which  they  had  imposed  on  them- 
selves,  Valerius  and  Horatius  were  elected  consuls,  fi  c 
and  Virginius  and  Icilius  received  into  the  number 
of  the  tribunes.  Appius,  and  Oppius,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
died  in  prison  by  their  own  hands.  The  other  eight  went 
into  voluntary  exile ;  and  Claudius  was  banished. 


Thus  the  vengeance  of  the  tribunes  pursued  the  late  de- 
cemvirs to  the  utmost ;  and  they  were  preparing  to  exceed  in 
sets  of  oppression  those  whom  they  had  deposed  for  cruelty. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 

Death  of  Virginia,  and  Second  Secession  of  the  Soldiers 
to  the  Sacred  Mount  
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The  senate  began  to  tremble  at  seeing  so  many  of  their 
numbers  menaced  with  destruction ;  but  their  fears  were 
quieted  by  Duillius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  who  was  more 
moderate  than  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  and  who  openly 
professed  that  no  more  blood  should  be  shed  on  this  occasion, 
that  sufficient  vengeance  had  been  taken  for  the  death  of 
Virginia,  and  that  he  interdicted  all  future  prosecutions  on 
that  account. 

The  first  acts  of  the  two  new  consuls,  who  seemed  entirely 
to  have  abandoned  the  interests  of  the  patricians,  and  to 
study  only  the  gratification  of  the  people,  were  the  introduction 
of  the  Valerian  and  Horatian  Laws.  Of  these  the 
former  provided  that  each  of  the  plebeians  should, 
RC'  in  his  individual  capacity,  have  as  much  influence  in 
all  elections  and  deliberations  whatever,  as  any  one  of  the 
patricians,  while  the  latter  revived  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  Comitia  Centuriata.  The  Valerian  law,  which  was 
extremely  injurious  to  the  power  of  the  senate,  gave  the 
linishing  blow  to  all  class  distinction.  The  two  orders  of  the 
state  continued  for  some  years  mutually  to  oppose  each  other — 
the  patricians  defending  the  small  shadow  of  distinction  which 
was  left  them,  and  the  people  daily  insisting  on  fresh  con- 
cessions. In  short,  the  creation  and  abolition  of  the  decemviri 
gave  a  shock  to  the  republic,  which,  for  more  than  fifty  years, 
caused  the  government  to  vibrate,  and  prevented  it  from  be- 
coming stationary. 

These  intestine  tumults  produced  weakness  within  the 
state,  and  confidence  in  the  enemy  abroad.  The  war  with 
the  JEquians  and  Volscians  still  continued  ;  and  the  allies  at 
last  advanced  so  far,  as  to  make  their  incursions  to  the  very 
walls  of  Borne.  The  justice,  as  well  as  the  courage  of  the 
Romans,  seemed  also  sensibly  diminished.  The  inhabitants 
of  Ardea  and  Aricia,  having  a  contest  between  themselves 
respecting  some  lands,  which  had  been  long  claimed  by  both, 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  senate  and  people  of  Borne. 
The  senate,  indeed,  refused  to  determine  the  dispute ;  but 
the  people  readily  undertook  the  decision,  and  one  Scaptius, 
an  old  man,  declaring  that  those  very  lands  of  right  belonged 
to  Rome,  they  immediately  voted  themselves  to  be  the  legal 
possessors,  and  sent  home  the  former  litigants,  thoroughly 
convinced  of  their  own  folly,  and  of  the  Roman  injustice. 

The  tribunes  grew  more  and  more  turbulent ;  and  having 
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now  obtained  a  principal  share  in  the  administration  of  some 
departments  of  government,  Canuleius,  one  of  their  body, 
proposed  two  laws,  in  violation  of  the  regulations  of  the 
Twelve  Tables — one  to  permit  plebeians  to  intermarry  with 
patricians ;  the  other,  to  allow  them  to  be  admitted  also  to 
the  consulship.  The  senate  was  obliged  to  concede  the  first, 
but  absolutely  refused  to  pass  the  law  relative  to  the  consul- 
ship.   At  length  it  was  agreed,  that  six  governors  should  be 
annually  chosen,  with  consular  authority,  three  from  mmm 
the  senate,  and  three  from  the  people.   The  new  ~™ 
magistrates  were  denominated  Military  Tribunes. 
This  institution,  however,  was  in  a  short  time  laid  aside;  and 
the  consuls  once  more  came  into  office. 

To  assist  the  consuls,  two  new  magistrates,  called  Censors, 
were  elected,  who  were  to  hold  office  for  five  years.  Their 
business  consisted  in  estimating  the  number  and  map 
estates  of  the  people,  and  distributing  them  into 
their  proper  classes;  in  inspecting  the  lives  and 
manners  of  their  fellow-citizens ;  in  cashiering  senators  for 
misconduct;  in  dismounting  knights,  and  degrading  plebeians, 
in  case  of  misdemeanour.   The  first  two  censors  were 

Stricians,  and  from  this  order  they  continued  to  be  elected 
r  nearly  one  hundred  years. 

The  people  being  greatly  distressed  by  a  famine,  Spurius 
Mslius,  a  rich  knight,  who  had  sold  corn  to  the  aaq 
people  at  a  lower  rate  than  that  suppliod  by  the    fi  Q 
state,  was  accused  of  seeking  to  usurp  the  sove- 
reignty of  his  country.    As  a  rising  of  the  people  was 
brought  on  by  the  impeachment  of  Spurius,  Cincinnatus, 
who  was  now  eighty  years  old,  but  who  still  possessed  all  the 
intrepid  courage  of  youth,  was  once  more  chosen  dictator  to 
rescue  his  country  from  impending  danger.    He  ordered  the 
favourite  of  the  people  to  appear  before  his  tribunal,  but  in 
consequence  of  the  refusal  of  Spurius  to  do  so,  Servilius 
Ahala,  the  master  of  the  horse,  cut  him  down  on  the  spot, 
sad  thus  put  an  end  to  the  expected  insurrection. 

OHfiOVOLOGIGAL  8UMXABT. 

Irotitntion  of  office  of 

Oeneor  B.C.  443 

Cincinnati!!  again  Dicta- 
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10.  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  PAID  ARMY — CAMILLU8. 

For  the  next  fifteen  years,  the  struggle  for  supremacy  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  surrounding  nations  was  continued  with 
little  intermission.  The  people  of  Fidenae,  who  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  broke  into  open  revolt  in  438  and 
426  B.C.,  in  which  year  they  were  finally  subdued  ;  while  the 
contest  with  the  Veientines  was  brought  to  a  temporary  close 
in  426  B.C.,  by  a  truce  for  twenty  years.  During  this  period, 
Lavici  and  Bola  were  taken  and  colonized  by  the  Romans,  who 
suffered  defeat  themselves  in  a  fresh  war  with  the  Volscians. 

As  time  went  on,  factions  still  became  stronger,  and  the 
government  weaker ;  while  the  tribunes  of  the  people  con- 
tinued to  augment  the  breach  between  the  orders  of  the 
commonwealth.  At  length,  the  senate  hit  upon  an  expedient, 
which  served  greatly  to  extend  their  own  power,  and  at  the 
same  time  was  highly  pleasing  to  the  people.  The  citizens, 
who  went  to  the  field,  had  hitherto  fought  the  battles  of  their 
country  without  pay ;  in  fact  they  were  husbandmen,  and  not 
soldiers,  being  obliged  to  furnish  not  only  their  own  arm% 
but  their  own  provisions,  during  the  campaign.  Hence  they 
incurred  debts,  and  hence  proceeded  that  various  train  of 
extortions,  usuries,  and  petty  cruelties,  which  the  creditors 
made  use  of  to  oppress  their  debtors.  To  remedy,  or  rather 
mitigate  those  evils,  the  senate  unanimously  resolved  to  pay 
the  soldiery  out  of  the  treasury ;  and  for  this  purpose  they 
imposed  a  new  tax,  from  which  none  of  the  citizens  were  to 
bo  exempted.  This  regulation  gave  a  new  turn  to  the  Roman 
mode  of  warfare ;  incursions  now  became  regularly  protracted 
campaigns.  Sure  of  their  reward,  the  people  gladly  offered  to 
enlist,  and  follow  the  consuls  wherever  they  would  lead  them. 

The  senate,  thus  reconciled  to  the  people,  and  become  masters 
of  an  army  that  thoy  could  keep  in  the  field  as  long 
BC  as  they  thought  proper,  resolved  to  take  signal 
vengeance  on  the  Veientines,  and  besiege  their 
capital  city.  The  Veientines  had  long  been  rivals  of  the 
Romans,  and  having  taken  every  opportunity  of  ravaging  the 
Roman  territories  and  maltreating  their  ambassadors,  it  was 
determined  that  Veii  should  fall.  However,  the  siege  lasted 
ten  years.  Unceasing  dissension  among  the  Romans,  and  so 
much  obstinacy  on  the  part  of  Veii,  induced  the  senate  to 
create  Furius  Camillus  dictator,  to  whom  was  entrusted  the 
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sole  power  of  conducting  the  long-protracted  war.    He  over- 
threw the  Falisci  and  Capenates,  who  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Veientines,  and  finding  himself  master  of  the  Held, 
directed  all  his  force  to  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  siege 
of  VeiL   He  secretly  wrought  a  mine,  which  opened  into  the 
midst  of  the  citadel,  and  filled  the  city  with  his  legions,  to 
the  amazement  and  confusion  of  the  besieged,  who, 
the  moment  before,  had  reposed  in  perfect  security. 
Camillas,  having  subdued  the  rival  of  his  native      '  ' 
city,  triumphed  after  the  manner  of  the  kings  of  Rome,  and 
had  his  chariot  drawn  by  four  milk-white  steeds. 

Afterwards,  Camillus  again  routed  the  Falisci,  and  besieged 
their  capital  city  Falerii  A  schoolmaster  entrusted  with  the 
care  of  the  children  belonging  to  the  principal  men  of  the 
place,  led  them  to  the  camp,  and  offered  to  put  them  into  the 
hands  of  Camillus,  as  the  surest  means  of  inducing  the 
citizens  to  a  speedy  surrender.  Struck  with  the  treachery  of 
a  wretch!,  who  thus  sought  to  betray  his  trust,  the  Roman 
general  caused  him  to  be  stripped  and  bound,  and  in  that 
ignominious  manner  whipped  into  the  town  by  his  own 
scholars.  This  generous  behaviour  induced  the  magistrates 
to  submit  to  the  senate,  and  the  Falisci  were  received  and 
treated  as  allies  of  Home.  But  though  the  virtues  of  Camillus 
had  excited  veneration  abroad,  he  was  impeached  at  home  by 
the  tribunes  for  having  appropriated  the  great  bronze 
gates  of  the  city  of  Veii  ;  and  being  ordered  to  ap-  B  c 
pear  before  the  people,  he  resolved  not  to  submit 
to  the  ignominy  of  a  trial,  and  retired  to  Ardea,  a  town  at  a 
little  distance  from  Rome. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Twenty  Tears'  Truoe  with  '  Capture  of  Vcii  by  Camil- 

Vdf  B.C.  425  !     las  b.c.  396 

Thaw  ml  of  War  with  Veii  „   405  <  Camillas  goes  into  exile...  „  391 

11.  THE  GAUL8  IN  ITALY. 

The  Gauls,  a  barbarous  nation,  had  two  centuries  before 
panged  the  Alps,  and  settled  in  the  northern  provinces  of 
Italy.  They  had  been  allured  from  their  native  country  by 
the  delicious  flavour  of  the  wines,  and  the  softness  of  the 
glhwaiA.  They  invited  others  from  their  original  habitations, 
and  a  body  of  these,  under  the  conduct  of  Brennus,  their 
king,  at  this  time  besieged  Clusium,  a  city  of  Etruria.  The 
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Clusians,  frighted  at  their  numbers,  and  still  more  at  their 
savage  appearance,  entreated  the  assistance  of  the  Romans, 
who  sent  ambassadors  to  Brennus.  The  ambassadors,  how- 
ever, heading  the  citizens  in  a  sally  against  the  besiegers, 
Brennus  was  so  enraged,  that  he  immediately  broke  np  the 
siege  of  Clusium,  and  marched  his  conquering  army  to  attack 
Home  herself. 

The  Romans  and  Gauls  met  near  the  river  Allia,  eleven 

Ago  miles  from  the  city.  The  two  armies  were  alike 
confident  of  victory,  and  disdaining  to  survive  a 
defeat.  However,  the  centre  of  the  Roman  army, 
unable  to  withstand  the  impetuosity  of  the  enemy's  charge, 
soon  gave  way,  and  the  wings  being  divided  from  each 
other,  a  rout  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  seemed  to 
have  lost  the  power,  not  only  of  resistance,  but  of  flight 
Confusion  and  terror  reigned  throughout  their  broken  ranks, 
and  few  of  them  returned  to  Rome  with  the  dreadful  intelli- 
gence of  this  overthrow.  The  remaining  inhabitants  able  to 
bear  arms,  threw  themselves  into  the  Capitol ;  and  the  rest 
resolved  to  hide  themselves  in  some  of  the  neighbouring 
towns.  The  ancient  senators  and  priests,  inspired  with  a 
religious  enthusiasm  on  this  occasion,  determined  to  devote 
their  lives  to  atone  for  the  crimes  of  the  people,  and  habited 
in  their  robes  of  ceremony,  placed  themselves  in  the  forum, 
on  their  ivory  chairs. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  victory,  Brennus  appeared  before 
the  city,  and  was  surprised  to  find  the  gates  wide  open,  and 
the  walls  defenceless.  After  proper  precautions,  he  entered 
Rome,  and  beheld  the  ancient  senators,  who  observed  a  pro- 
found silence,  unmoved  and  undaunted.  The  Gauls  first 
considered  them  as  gods,  and  worshipped  them ;  but  one 
venturing  to  stroke  the  beard  of  Papirius,  the  noble  Roman 
struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  ivory  sceptre.  This  served 
as  a  signal  for  a  general  slaughter,  and  all  of  them  fell  without 
mercy  or  distinction .  In  a  short  time,  every  house  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ashes,  and  Romo  became  nearly  a  waste. 

The  siege  of  the  Capitol  had  continued  for  above  six  months, 
the  provisions  of  its  defenders  were  almost  exhausted,  and 
they  had  resolved  on  death,  when  they  were  revived  from 
their  despondence  by  the  appearance  of  a  young  man,  Pontius 
Cominius  by  name,  who  had  swam  across  the  Tiber  by  night, 
passed  through  the  enemy's  guards,  and  with  extreme  fatigue 
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climbed  up  the  Capitoline  rock.  He  brought  tidings  to  the 
besieged,  that  Camillus,  their  exiled  dictator,  was  levying  an 
army  for  their  relief ;  that  the  citizens  of  Ardea  and  Yeii  had 
armed  in  his  favour,  and  made  him  their  general ;  and  that 
he  only  waited  his  country's  confirmation  of  their  choice,  to 
enter  the  field  and  give  the  barbarians  battle. 

The  Eomans,  astonished  to  find  that  the  man  whom  they 
had  driven  with  contumely  from  the  city,  was  now,  in  its 
desperate  state,  ready  to  become  its  defender,  instantly 
sanctioned  his  appointment  as  dictator,  and  prepared  to 
sustain  the  siege  with  recruited  vigour.  The  messenger,  after 
receiving  his  answer  and  proper  instructions,  had  the  good 
fortune  to  return  to  Camillus,  though  not  without  encounter- 
ing a  variety  of  perils. 

Brennus  tried  every  art  to  reduce  the  citadel,  and  hoped 
speedily  to  starve  them  into  a  capitulation  ;  but,  in  order  to 
convince  him  of  the  futility  of  his  expectations,  though  in 
actual  want,  they  caused  several  loaves  to  be  thrown  into  his 
camp.  The  Gauls  then  tried  to  scale  the  rocks  and  surprise 
the  Capitol ;  but  they  were  detected  just  in  time  by  one  of 
the  garrison,  Marcus  Manlius  by  name,  who  was  roused  by 
the  cackling  of  some  sacred  geese  kept  in  the  temple  of  Juno, 
and  the  foremost  of  the  Gauls  were  thrown  headlong  from 
the  walls.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  the  invaders  should 
immediately  quit  the  city  and  territories  of  Rome,  on  being 
paid  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  The  Gauls,  however, 
attempted  fraudulently  to  kick  the  beam  on  weighing  the 
gold;  of  which  the  Romans  complaining,  Brennus  insultingly 
cast  his  sword  and  belt  into  the  scale,  saying,  that  the  only 
thing  left  to  the  vanquished  was  to  suiier.  At  this  very 
juncture,  Camillus  arrived  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  destined 
to  relieve  the  citadel,  and  being  informed  of  the  dispute, 
ordered  the  gold  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Capitol,  adding 
that  the  manner  of  the  Romans  was,  to  ransom  their  country 
with  iron,  and  not  with  gold.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Brennus  and  his  followers  were  so  completely  defeated,  that 
the  Gauls  soon  wholly  withdrew  for  a  time  from  Italy. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Inrrarion  ci  the  Gaols —  Appointment  of  Camillus 
Battle  of  Allia,  Jane  18  B.C.  390  as  Dictator,  and  retire- 
Borne  bornt  by  the  Gauls—  ment  of  the  Gauls  from 
June  SI                        „  390      Rome  and  Italy   B.C.  839 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

FBOM  THE  REBUILDING  OF  SOKE  TO  THE  EHD  07  THE  WAX! 
WITH  THE  8AJU1TKS. 

389  B.c.  to  290  B.c. 

1.  THE  REBUILDING  OP  THE  CITY — THE  FATE  OF  MANLTOS. 

Bomb  continued  for  some  time  a  heap  of  rains ;  and  no 
part  of  its  former  magnificence  remained  except  the  Capitol 

ma  The  greatest  number  of  its  former  inhabitants  had 
c  sought  refuge  in  Veii ;  and  the  tribunes  of  the  people 
once  more  urged  for  the  removal  of  the  poor  remains 
of  Borne  to  Veii,  where  they  might  have  houses  to  shelter, 
and  walls  to  defend  them.  But  Camillus  observed,  that  it 
was  unworthy  of  them,  both  as  Romans  and  as  men,  to 
desert  the  venerable  seats  of  their  ancestors,  where  they  had 
been  encouraged  by  repeated  marks  of  divine  approbation,  to 
remove  to  and  inhabit  a  city  which  they  themselves  had 
conquered.  By  these  and  similar  arguments,  he  prevailed 
on  the  people  to  relinquish  the  design  of  abandoning  Borne, 
and  to  set  about  rebuilding  its  ruined  edifices.  like  a 
phoenix,  it  quickly  sprang  from  its  ashes,  though  with 
diminished  beauty  and  regularity. 

The  bravery  of  Manlius  in  defending  the  Capitol  when 
the  Gauls  attempted  to  scale  the  walls,  was  rewarded  by  the 
people,  who  built  him  a  house  near  the  place  where  hit 
valour  had  been  so  conspicuous,  and  gave  him  the  name  of 
Capitolinus.  He  showed  his  gratitude  subsequently  to  the 
people  by  selling  his  lands  to  pay  the  debts  of  some  plebeians 
who  were  on  the  point  of  being  cast  into  prison.  For  this 
he  was  charged  by  the  patricians  with  aspiring  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Borne,  and  thrown  into  prison  by  Aulas  Cornelius 
Cossus,  who  had  been  appointed  dictator  to  conduct  a  new 
war  against  the  Volscians  and  Etruscans.  When  Cosm 
went  out  of  office,  Manlius  was  released  by  order  of  tht 
senate,  and  was  carried  by  the  populace  in  triumph  through 
the  city.  He  now  began  to  talk  of  a  division  of  the  lands 
among  the  people,  to  insinuate  that  there  should  be  no  dis- 
tinctions in  the  state,  and  always  to  appear  at  the  head  of  a 
large  body  of  the  debtors  whom  he  had  released.  He  was  now 
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summoned  by  the  tribunes  before  the  people  in  the  Campus 
Martins  to  answer  the  charge  of  sedition,  and  of  aspiring  to  the 
sovereignty,  but  Manlius  only  turned  his  eyes  upon  the  Capitol, 
and,  pointing  thither,  put  all  who  were  present  in  mind 
of  his  achievement  upon  that  spot    The  multitude,  it  was 
plain,  would  have  pronounced  in  favour  of  his  acquittal,  and 
the  assembly  was  hastily  dissolved.    Manlius,  however,  was 
brought  to  trial  a  second  time  before  the  patricians, 
and  being  condemned  to  death,  was  thrown  head-  c 
long  from  the  Tarpeian  rock.    His  house  was  razed 
to  the  ground ;  and  his  relatives  and  descendants  were  for- 
bidden to  assume  the  name  of  Manlius. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
TUhnfldfag  of  Rome   B.C.  889  |  Death  of  Manilas   B.C.  384 

2.  THE  LEGENDS  OF  THE  CHAIN  AND  THE  CROW. 

For  a  few  years  Rome  had  comparative  rest  as  far  as  the 
attacks  of  foreign  foes  were  concerned.  The  Yolscians  in- 
vaded the  Roman  territory  (381  b.c),  and  through  the 
imprudence  of  Lucius  Furius,  the  youthful  colleague  of 
Camillas,  who  was  once  more  in  power  as  consul,  in  attack- 
ing the  foe  contrary  to  his  advice,  had  almost  won  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  Romans,  when  the  aged  warrior, 
rising  from  his  bed  in  spite  of  illness  and  infirmity,  rallied 
the  troops,  already  in  full  flight,  and  turned  the  tide  of 
battle.  The  enemy  were  repulsed;  and  the  combat  being 
renewed  the  next  day,  they  were  totally  defeated. 

This  was  the  only  war  of  consequence  that  occurred  until 
the  Gauls  invaded  Italy  in  considerable  force  in  the  year 
367  B.C.,  when  Camillus,  who  was  appointed  in  this  emer- 
gency dictator  for  the  fifth  time,  met  the  Gauls  at  Alba,  and 
completely  defeated  them.  In  3G1  b.c,  the  Gauls  again 
matched  through  the  northern  parts  of  Italy,  and  advanced 
within  five  miles  of  Rome.  The  Romans  took  the  field 
against  them  in  haste  under  the  dictator,  Titus  Quinctius 
Pennus,  and  the  hostile  armies  remained,  each  in  its  own 
camp,  awaiting  and  watching  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to 
attack  the  other,  when  the  defeat  of  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  Gaols,  a  man  of  gigantic  strength  and  stature,  by  Titus 
Manlius,  the  son  of  Lucius  Manlius  Capitolinus,  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  the  army  of  the  barbarians.    This  chieftain 
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wore  round  his  neck  a  gold  chain  (torques),  the  emblem, 
probably,  of  sovereign  power  over  the  tribe  to  which  he 
belonged,  and  Manlius,  who  had  taken  this  as  one  of  the 
fruits  of  his  victory,  was  henceforward  known  by  the  sur- 
name of  Torquatus.  The  Gauls  returned  in  the  following 
year  (360  B.C.),  but  were  defeated  before  Home  by  Quintal 
Servilius  Ahala,  who  was  then  dictator.  In  358  B.C.  the 
Gauls  made  another  attempt  to  storm  Borne,  but  wen 
checked  and  driven  back  by  the  dictator,  Cains  Sulpieius 
Peticus.  Undismayed  by  defeat,  and  hankering  after  the 
produce  and  plunder  of  fair  and  fruitful  Italy,  they  ravaged 
the  coasts  of  the  peninsula  yet  again  in  350  B.C.,  and 
a  formidable  body  threatening  Rome  were  defeated  in  that 
year  by  Lucius  Furius  Camillus,  a  son  of  Marcus  Farias 
Camillus,  who  had  gone  to  his  rest  366  B.C.,  after  having 
served  his  country  five  times  as  dictator.  The  victory,  how- 
ever, could  not  have  been  a  decisive  one,  for  they  advanced 
on  Home  once  more  in  the  year  after  (349  B.C.).  In  this 
campaign,  while  Marcus  Valerius  was  engaged  in  single 
combat  with  a  Gaul  in  the  sight  of  both  armies,  a  croir 
(corvus)  settled  on  the  head  of  his  adversary,  and  assailed  h* 
eyes  with  beak  and  claws.  The  Boman  took  advantage  of 
the  incident  to  drive  his  sword  up  to  the  hilt  into  the  heart 
of  his  bewildered  foe,  and  was  ever  after  styled  by  k* 
countrymen,  Corvus.  The  Gauls  then  seem  to  have  abandoned 
all  hope  of  conquering  the  Romans,  and  left  them  to  torn 
their  arms  against  such  tribes  of  Italy  as  they  had  not 
yet  worsted  in  war,  and  to  consolidate  their  power  in  tbe 
peninsula. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


War  with  the  Volscians...  B.C.  3S1 
Invasion  of  the  Gauls    ...  „  367 

Death  of  Camillas    „  366 

Duel  between  a  Gaul  and 
Titus  Manlius,  hence 
called  Torquatus   „  361 


The  Gauls  attack  Rome...  BX.  353 
Inramon  of  Italy  by  the 

Gauls   „  30 

Duel  between  a  Gaol  and 
Marcus  Valerius,  hence 
called  Corvus    m  349 


3.  THE  STRUGGLES  OF  THE  PLEBEIANS  FOR  POWER. 

An  outline  of  the  wars  of  the  Roman  Republio  as  far  » 
349  b.c.  in  succession  has  just  been  given.  It  is  now  neon- 
sary  to  trace  briefly  to  the  same  period  the  principal  eYSttti 
that  took  place  within  the  city  in  the  continuance  of  tin 
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straggle  between  the  patricians  and  the  plebeians,  the  former 
striving  to  retain,  and  the  latter  seeking  to  acquire  pre- 
dominance in  the  state. 

In  the  year  376  B.C.,  Caius  licinius,  and  his  colleague  and 
relative  Lucius  Sextius,  who  were  then  tribunes  of  the  people, 
introduced  the  celebrated  bills,  which  are  known  as  the 
"licinian  Rogations,"  and  which  provided  for  the  relief  of 
debtors,  an  equitable  distribution  of  the  public  lands,  and  that 
the  executive  power  should  for  the  future  be  shared  by  the 
patricians  and  plebeians,  one  of  the  consuls  for  the  future  to 
be  selected  always  from  the  ranks  of  the  latter  order.  Five 
years  after,  a  fourth  proviso  was  added  to  these,  namely, 
that  to  the  patrician  duumvirs  hitherto  chosen  to  keep  the 
Sibylline  books,  there  should  be  added  eight  more,  and  that 
the  college  of  ten  thus  constituted  should  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  patricians  and  plebeians.  Both  sides  contended 
earnestly  for  several  years  for  and  against  the  passing  of 
these  proposals  into  law,  and  Home  at  several  crises  in  the 
prolonged  contest  was  without  her  usual  chief  magistrates, 
the  tribunes  of  the  people,  Sextius  and  Licinius  opposing 
and  placing  their  veto  on  all  appointments  made 
by  the  senate.  At  last,  after  a  contest  of  nine  BC 
years,  the  Licinian  Rogations  became  law,  the 
patricians  having  learnt  at  last  that  it  was  wiser  to  give 
way  than  needlessly  prolong  a  struggle  in  which  success 
was  hopeless,  and  in  366  b,c,  Lucius  Sextius  was  elected 
consul,  being  the  tirst  plebeian  who  had  filled  that  exalted 
office.  The  consent  of  the  patricians  to  this  measure  was 
given  by  the  advice  of  the  aged  Camillus,  who  vowed  to 
build  a  temple  to  Concord  if  peace  were  restored. 

At  the  same  time  a  concession  was  made  by  the  plebeians 
to  the  patricians,  by  the  election  of  one  of  their  body  as 
praetor,  an  officer  who  officiated  in  place  of  either  of  the 
consuls  in  his  absence.  The  number  of  praetors,  in  after 
ages,  was  increased  to  sixteen.  There  were  likewise  two 
eurule  Rdiles  created,  who  had  the  care  of  the  public  games, 
and  of  the  corn  and  provisions  taken  in  war. 

Camillus,  after  resigning  the  dictatorship,  and  building  a 
temple  to  Concord,  died,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  366  n.c,  of 
the  plague,  in  the  eighty-second  year  of  his  age,  with  the 
imputation  of  being  the  second  founder  of  Rome.  He  never 
gave  a  battle  which  was  not  followed  by  a  complete  victor}" ; 
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besieged  a  town  without  taking  it ;  nor  led  forth  an  army 
which  he  did  not  bring  back  laden  with  spoils,  and  covered 
with  glory. 

This  period  is  distinguished  for  being  the  epoch  to 
which  is  assigned  the  last  of  the  romantic  stories  which  lend 
such  marvellous  colouring  to  the  early  history  of  Some.  In 
362  B.C.,  a  gulf  having  opened  in  the  forum,  which  the 
augurs  affirmed  would  never  close  up  till  the  most  precious 
things  in  Home  were  thrown  into  it,  a  patrician,  named 
Marcus  Curtius,  leaped  with  his  horse  and  armour  boldly 
into  the  midst  of  it,  saying  that  nothing  was  more  truly 
valuable  than  patriotism  and  military  virtue.  Historian* 
assert,  that  the  gulf  immediately  closed,  and  that  Curtius 
was  never  after  seen. 

CHRONOJXXHCAL  SUMMARY. 


Introduction  of  the  "Lift- 
man Rogations"  B.C.  376 

Lirinian  Rogations  become 
law    „  867 

Election  of  first  Plebeian 
Consul    „  866 


Appointment  of  officers 
styled  Proton  and 
Curale  ^Ediles  B.C.  866 

Leap  of  Marcus  Curtms 
into  the  Gulf  in  the 
Forum   „  981 


4.  THE  FIRST  SAMNITE  WAR. 

The  Romans  having  now  triumphed  over  the  Sabine*,  the 
Etrurians,  the  Latins,  the  Hernicans,  ^Equians,  Volariane, 

<mo  and  other  petty  nations,  within  a  moderate  di»- 
tance,  they  turned  their  arms  against  the  Saxnnifes* 
a  people  one  hundred  miles  east  from  Borne.  Be- 
fore, however,  entering  on  the  long  and  bloody  wars  with  the 
Samnites,  which  extended  over  half  a  century,  it  may  be  a* 
well  to  observe,  as  Carthage  will  be  frequently  mentioned  in 
future  pages,  that  in  348  B.C.,  a  treaty  of  alliance  which  had 
been  entered  into  some  years  before  between  Rome  and  her 
future  rival  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  was  renewed. 

The  Samnites  wore  a  hardy  and  powerful  nation,  descended 
from  the  Sabines,  and  inhabiting  a  large  tract  of  southern 
Italy,  which  at  this  day  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  They  were  equally  powerful  in  numbers 
and  discipline  with  the  Bo  mans ;  and,  like  them,  had  eon- 
federated  states  in  their  train.  Two  such  powerful  neighbours, 
who  were  both  fond  of  arms  and  inured  to  war,  could  not 
long  want  a  pretext  for  a  rupture.  The  Samnites  had 
oppressed  the  Sidicini,  who,  being  too  weak  to  manage  the 
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war  alone,  called  in  the  Campanians  to  their  assistance,  and 
they  also  being  overthrown,  implored  the  assistance  of  the 
Romans. 

Valerius  Corvus,  who  was  then  consul,  was  sent  to  relieve 
Capua,  the  capital  of  the  Campanians,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Samnites.  At  the  same  time,  Cornelius  Cossus,  his  colleague, 
marched  with  an  army  against  Samniuni,  the  enemy's  capital. 
The  fortune  of  Home  prevailed  ;  and  the  Samnites  fled,  aver- 
ring that  they  were  unable  to  withstand  the  fierce  looks  and 
fiery  eyes  of  the  Romans.  Capua  received  a  Roman  garrison, 
which  revolted  against  Rome,  but,  at  length,  by  the  prudence 
and  moderation  of  Corvus,  who  was  created  dictator,  the 
soldiers  were  brought  to  a  sense  of  their  duty. 

The  Romans,  soon  after  this,  concluded  with  the  Samnites 
a  treaty  of  peace,  and  it  was  so  managed  that,  while  Teanum 
was  given  to  the  Samnites,  Capua  was  assigned  to  j^q 
Rome.    No  sooner  was  this  done  than  the  Latins,  B 
Volscians,  and  Campanians,  entered  into  an  alliance 
to  oppose  the  growing  power  of  Rome,  and  soon  broke 
into  open  revolt.    The  two  consuls,  Manlius  Torquatus  and 
Decius  Mus,  were  sent  to  chastise  the  Latins,  who  insisted 
that  one  of  the  consuls,  and  half  tho  senate,  should  be 
chosen  out  of  their  body,  before  they  would  submit  to  an 
accommodation  with  Rome.    The  two  armies  met  at  the  foot 
of  Mount  Vesuvius,  and  engaged  for  some  time  with  doubtful 
success ;  but,  at  length,  the  wing  commanded  by  Decius 
being  repulsed,  the  general  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  his 
country,  and  offer  his  own  life  as  an  atonement  to  save  his 
army — the  deities  having  revealed  to  him  in  a  dream  that 
the  general  on  one  side  should  fall  in  battle,  and  that  his  fall 
should  be  followed  by  the  destruction  of  the  opposing  army. 
The  story  having  got  about,  the  Roman  troops  considered 
this  as  an  assurance  of  success  ;  and  the  Latins  were  not  less 
powerfully  influenced  by  this  resolution.    The  ggg 
Romans  pressed  them  on  every  side,  and  so  great    fi  c 
was  the  carnage,  that  few  of  the  enemy  survived 
the  defeat    Two  years  after,  the  Latins  and  Campanians  were 
brought  into  an  entire  submission  to  tho  Romans. 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  in  the  preceding  battle 
the  strict  discipline  of  the  Romans,  and  their  amazing 
patriotism,  were  displayed  in  a  manner  that  has  excited  the 
wonder,  rather  than  the  applause  of  posterity.    The  Latins 
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and  Romans  being  a  neighbouring  people,  their  habits,  arms, 
and  language  were  the  same,  and  the  most  exact  Hwipliw* 
was  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  in  the  engagement 
Manlius,  the  consul,  therefore  issued  orders,  that  no  soldier 
should  leave  the  ranks  upon  any  provocation,  and  that  be 
who  should  offer  to  violate  this  injunction,  should  certainly 
be  put  to  death.    When  both  armies  were  drawn  out*  and 
ready  to  engage,  Metius,  the  general  of  the  enemy's  cavalry, 
pushed  forward  from  his  lines,  and  challenged  any  knight  in 
the  Soman  army  to  single  combat.    For  some  time  there  was 
a  general  pause,  and  no  one  offered  to  disobey  his  orders ; 
but,  at  length,  Titus  Manlius,  the  consul's  son,  ftah«m«<i  to 
see  the  whole  body  of  the  Romans  intimidated,  boldly 
advanced  against  Metius.    The  soldiers  on  each  aide  sus- 
pended the  general  engagement,  that  they  might  be  spectators 
of  this  fierce  encounter.    The  two  champions  attacked  each 
other  with  the  greatest  spirit  and  bravery ;  but,  at  length 
the  Roman  laid  his  antagonist  dead  at  his  feet.    He  toss 
despoiled  him  of  his  armour,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  the 
tent  of  the  consul,  his  father. 

The  8 tern  Roman  ordered  his  son  to  be  first  crowned  is 
the  sight  of  the  whole  army,  for  his  victory  over  the  Litis 
warrior,  and  then  beheaded,  for  having  ventured  to  fight  is 
disobedience  to  orders.  The  dead  body,  adorned  with  fthfl 
spoils  of  the  vanquished  enemy,  was  then  carried  withoat 
the  camp,  and  buried  with  all  the  pomp  of  military  distn* 
and  all  the  commiseration  which  was  due  to  such  iU-xequitoi 
heroism. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Beginning  of  the  First 
Samnite  War   B.O.  343 

Termination  of  First  Sam- 
nite War    „  340 

Revolt  of  the  Latins    „  340 


Titus  Manlius  beheaded 
for  disobedience  to  kk 
father's  orders  1.0.  $*♦ 

Final  subjugation  of  La- 
tium  and  Campania        N  838 


5.  THE  SECOND  SAMNITE  WAR. 

The  complete  subjugation  of  Latium  and  Campania,  sad 
the  encroachments  of  Borne  on  the  borders  of  the  -Sfum*4— i 
roused  the  jealousy  of  that  powerful  people;  and  the 
inhabitants  of  Palseopolis  and  Neapolis  (now  Naples),  cftfttt 
which  had  been  founded  by  Greek  colonists,  having  quar- 
relled with  the  Roman  settlers  in  the  newly-acquired  territory 
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ionght  the  assistance  of  their  powerful  neigh- 
&  Samnites  accordingly,  after  a  peace  goa 
ears,  renewed  the  war  between  them- 
die  Bomans,  which,  though  intermitted  c* 
treaties  and  suspensions,  was  to  terminate  only 
in  of  the  Samnites. 

ia,  the  Romans,  sent  an  army  into  Samnium, 
as  Papirius  Cursor  as  dictator,  who  appointed 
bius  Maximus  his  master  of  the  horse,  or  second 
d.  Papirius,  who  was  compelled  to  return  to 
red  Fabius  not  to  fight  in  his  absence ;  but  the 
ig  obtained  a  favourable  opportunity,  engaged  the 

completely  defeated  them.  Papirius  sought  to 
ter  of  the  horse  to  death  for  disobedience,  but 
m  in  concession  to  the  openly-expressed  wish  of 
In  322  the  Samnites,  wearied  with  reverses, 
>eace,  but  the  senate  refused  to  grant  them  equal 
ible  terms  of  accommodation,  and  the  war  was 
[n  the  course  of  the  ensuing  campaign,  Caius 
j  Samnite  general,  decoyed  the  Bomans  into  the 

Caudine  Forks,  near  the  village  of  Caudium,  in 
nes,  in  which  they  were  so  completely  hemmed 
le  gods  themselves/'  says  Livy,  "  could  not  have 
iem  without  a  miracle.''   After  having  aq* 
3  Roman  army  of  all  but  their  under    fi  c 
'ontius  obliged  them  to  pass  under  the 
then  stipulated  that  they  should  wholly  quit  the 
•f  the  Samnites,  and  that  they  should  religiously 

the  conditions  of  amity  formerly  established 
>  two  nations. 

unity  was  so  severely  felt  in  Home,  that  an 
was  sought  of  breaking  a  compact,  which  the 
uade  merely  by  compulsion.  The  consuls,  there- 
ad  entered  into  the  treaty,  offered  themselves  up 
iy,  as  the  only  persons  that  could  be  called  to  an 
'ontius  exclaimed  against  the  perfidy  of  Rome, 
ar  was  renewed  with  increased  virulence.  In 
iceria,  a  Roman  colony,  was  stormed  and  carried 
'ontius ;  but  it  was  re-taken  almost  immediately 
pirius  Cursor,  who  in  a  great  measure  retrieved 
ting  disaster  of  the  Caudine  Forks,  by  recovering 
tan  hostages  and  arms  that  had  been  retained  by 
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the  Samnites,  and  capturing  7000  Samnite  soldiers,  and 
sending  them  under  the  yoke.  A  truce  was  then  concluded 
for  two  years,  but  at  the  expiration  of  this  period  the  war 
broke  out  again.  At  first  the  efforts  of  the  Samnites  were 
crowned  with  success,  but  it  was  not  long  before  fortune,  as 
of  old,  favoured  the  Romans,  who  had  now  begun  to  connect 
the  capital  with  her  colonies  and  conquered  states  by  broad 
q«2  and  well  made  roads,  one  of  which,  the  Appian 
BC  Way,  was  now  completed  across  the  Pomptine 
Marshes  as  far  as  Capua,  and  was  afterwards 
extended  to  Brundusium.  In  309  B.C.,  Papirius  gained 
another  decisive  victory  over  the  Samnites,  and  this  was 
virtually  the  battle  which  led  to  a  cessation  of  the  wearying 
strife,  although  the  contest  was  prolonged  until  the  successive 
defeats  of  the  Umbrians,  Marsians,  Polignians,  and  Hernicana, 
who  had  entered  into  alliance  with  the  Samnites,  and  the 
fall  of  their  chief  city,  Bovianum,  led  them  to  sue  for  peace! 
which  was  concluded  in  304. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Beginning  of  Second  Sam-  | 
niteWar   B.c.326 

Defeat  of  Romans  at  the 

Caudine  Forks   „  322 

Construction  of  the  Appian 
Way    312 


I  Papirius  Cursor  defeats 

Samnites  B.C  SOI 

Fall  of  Bovianum,  the 

Samnite  capital   n  306 

Termination   of  Second 
Samnite  War   „  1*4 


6.  THE  THIRD  8AMNITE  WAR, 

The  Samnites,  and  the  Latin  nations  who  had  taken  part 
with  them  in  their  long-maintained  struggle  against  Rome, 
were  ill  disposed  to  submit  quietly  to  the  condition  of 
dependence  to  which  they  had  been  reduced,  and  gladly 
seized  an  opportunity  which  happened  to  offer  itself  of 
re-commencing  the  war.  The  Romans,  who  had  still  been 
fighting  against  the  Etruscans  and  Umbrians,  had  with 
difficulty  established,  on  the  Nar,  the  colony  of  Nanus, 
which  stood  just  at  the  spot  whore  the  river  was  crossed  br 
the  Flaminian  Way,  a  fine  military  road  that  the  Romans 
were  constructing  through  Umbria.  A  body  of  Gauls,  who 
had  been  ravaging  Northern  Italy,  had  made  their  way 
southwards  as  far  as  the  Central  States  of  the  peninsula,  and 
plundered  the  districts  round  Nar,  and  while  the  Romans 
were  seeking  means  to  punish  the  foe,  who,  however,  con- 
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trived  to  escape  by  hastily  retreating  northwards,  the 
Samnites  made  an  unexpected  inroad  into  Koman  oqq 
territory.  The  Romans,  ever  prompt  to  revenge  a 
wrong;  marched  into  Samnium,  and  defeated  the 
Samnites  at  Bovianumu  They  had  also  defeated  the  Etrus- 
cans at  Volaterrae,  and  the  latter  were  already  treating  for 
peace,  when  negotiations  were  broken  off  by  a  message  from 
the  Samnites  offering  to  march  to  their  assistance.  The 
allies  summoned  the  Gauls  to  their  aid,  and  the  contending 
forces  met  at  Sentinum,  in  Umbria  (295  B.C.).  The  consuls 
in  command  of  the  Eomans  were  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
and  Publius  Decius  Mus.  The  Romans  were  giving  way 
before  the  Gauls,  when  Decius,  in  imitation  of  his  father, 
rushed  to  death  in  the  enemy's  ranks.  His  fall  so  exas- 
his  men  that  they  rallied,  and,  after  a  hard-fought 
remained  masters  of  the  field.  The  Gauls  went 
home,  and  the  Etruscans  sued  for  peace,  but  the  Samnites 
determined  to  maintain  the  struggle  single-handed.  They 
invaded  Campania,  and  defeated  a  Eoman  army  under 
another  Quintus  Fabius,  the  son  of  Quintus  Fabius  Maximus 
(293  B.o.) ;  but,  in  the  following  year,  Quintus  Fabius, 
misted  by  his  illustrious  father,  completely  defeated  the 
8amnites,  and  took  prisoner  Cains  Pontius,  whom  he 
subsequently  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  after  leading  him 
through  Rome  to  grace  his  triumph.  The  war  languished 
through  291  B.C.,  but  the  grasp  of  Rome  on  Samnium  was 
too  tightly  fixed  to  be  shaken  off,  and,  in  the  year  after,  the 
fWmTiitft^  broken  and  dispirited,  once  more  made  overtures 
for  peace,  and  became  the  allies  and  dependents  of  Rome, 
which,  by  her  conquests,  may  now  be  considered  to  have 
•ttiimrd  the  rank  of  the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Italian 
peninsula. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

GmMno0ment  of  Third  Defeat  of  the  Samnites, 

BaamiteWar   b.o.  298  and  capture  of  Cains 

Battle  of  Semtinum   „  296       Pontius   B.c.292 

Urfaftt  of  Quintal  Fabius  „  293    Close  of  the  War    „  290 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FBOM  THE  END  OF  THE  8AJCKITE  WARS  TO  THE  fTrBJUQATXOV 
OF  THE  ITALIAN  PENINSULA. 

290  B.O.  to  266  B.C. 

1.  KING  PYBRHUS  IN  ITALY — BATTLE  OF  HEBACLEA. 

The  Lucanians,  a  people  of  Southern  Italy,  who  had  given 
aid  to  the  Romans  in  their  wars  with  the  Samnites,  began 
about  this  time  to  attempt  the  subjugation  of  Thurii,  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tarentum,  and  other  cities  founded  on  the  southern 
coasts  of  Italy  by  Greek  colonists.    The  Greeks  appealed  to 
Rome  for  assistance,  and  the  Romans  ordered  the  T-n^kwi 
to  desist.    On  this  the  southern  nations  formed  a  league 
with  the  Etruscans  against  Rome,  and  a  fresh  war 
broke  out.    The  Etruscans  had  procured  the  aid  of 
the  Senones,  a  nation  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  and  it  w* 
against  these  that  the  Romans  first  sent  troops  in  consider 
able  force.    The  Romans  met  with  some  reverses  at  lbs 
commencement  of  the  war,  but  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
campaign  in  the  north  was  the  complete  subjugation  of 
Etruria  and  the  country  of  the  Senones,  and  the  founding  of 
the  colony  of  Sena,  now  Sinigaglia,  on  the  Adriatic   In  the 
south  of  Italy  they  were  equally  successful    The  Lnttnaf 
were  defeated,  and  Thurii  and  other  Greek  cities  voluntarily 
entered  into  alliance  with  their  protector,  and  became!  indeed, 
part  and  parcel  of  the  Roman  State. 

The  Romans  now  sought  occasion  to  obtain  possession  of 
the  powerful  city  and  state  of  Tarentum,  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  of  that  name ;  and  an  excuse  for  war  was  found  in  ea 
attack  made  by  the  Tarcntines  on  a  small  fleet  of  Romm 
galleys,  which  had  entered  the  harbour  contrary  to  the 
terms  of  a  treaty  which  had  long  existed  between  Bob* 
and  Tarentum.    The  demand  of  the  Romans  i* 
c     satisfaction  for  the  defeat  and  destruction  of  n*et 
of  the  galleys  was  refused  in  a  most  insulting 
manner,  and  war  against  Tarentum  was  determined  on. 

Unable  to  defend  themselves,  the  Taren tines  and  their 
allies  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  Pjrrrhus,  king 
of  Epirus,  to  save  them  from  impending  ruin.    This  prince! 
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who  was  possessed  of  great  courage,  ambition,  and  power, 

was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  experienced  generals  of  his 

time,  and  commanded  a  body  of  troops  then  sup-  071 

posed  to  be  the  best  disciplined  in  the  world.  Soon 

after  he  was  applied  to  by  the  Tarentines,  he  put 

to  sea  with  three  thousand  horse,  twenty  thousand  foot, 

twenty  elephants,  and  some  slingers  and  archers. 

Upon  his  arrival  at  Tarentum,  he  observed  a  total  dis- 
solution of  manners  in  this  luxurious  city,  and  that  the 
inhabitants  were  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  bathing, 
feasting,  dancing,  rather  than  with  the  care  of  preparing  for 
war.  He  therefore  gave  orders  that  all  their  places  of  public 
entertainment  should  be  shut  up,  and  that  they  should 
be  restrained  in  all  such  amusements  as  rendered  soldiers 
effeminate. 

The  king  of  Epirus  offered  to  mediate  between  the  Romans 
and  the  people  of  Tarentum ;  but  the  consul  Lrovinus,  who 
had  been  sent  with  a  numerous  body  of  forces  to  interrupt 
his  progress,  replied,  that  he  neither  valued  him  as  a  mediator, 
nor  feared  him  as  an  enemy.  The  two  hostile  armies  ap- 
proached, and  Lsevinus  encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  Siris, 
while  Pyrrhus  disposed  his  forces  for  the  protection  of 
Heraclea,  between  which  and  the  north  bank  of  the  Siris 
lay  a  broad  and  open  plain.  At  last  the  Romans  crossed  the 
river,  and  commenced  the  engagement,  which,  after  some 
time,  became  general.  The  Greeks  fought  with  a  conscious- 
Bess  of  their  former  fame,  and  the  Romans  with  a  desire  of 
gaining  fresh  laurels.  Two  such  differently  disciplined 
armies  had  never  before  opposed  each  other ;  and  it  is  yet 
disputed  whether,  at  that  time,  the  Greek  phalanx,  or  the 
Roman  legion,  was  preferable.  The  Romans  had  seven  times 
repulsed  the  enemy,  and  were  as  often  driven  back  them- 
selves ;  but  at  length  the  elephants,  by  their  intrepid  tierce* 
nose,  and  by  the  castles  that  were  raised  upon  their  backs, 
and  filled  with  armed  men,  decided  the  engagement  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks.  Fifteen  thousand  Romans  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  two  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  Pyrrhus  was 
himself  wounded,  and  lost  four  thousand  of  his  troops. 
"Such  another  victory,"  said  he,  "would  ruin  my  whole 
amy." 

It  may  be  useful,  at  this  point,  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  difference  that  existed  between  the  Grecian  phalanx 
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and  the  Roman  legion.  The  phalanx  was  a  large  body  of 
men,  drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  square,  in  close  order,  which, 
by  sheer  force  of  its  weight  and  compactness,  drove  every* 
thing  before  it  in  a  charge,  and,  like  a  square  of  British 
infantry,  could  not  be  broken  by  cavalry  charges.  The 
following  account  of  its  constitution  and  the  formation  of 
the  Roman  legion  is  taken  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  :* 
The  phalanx  "  was  based  on  the  Lochvs,  or  band  of  sixteen 
men  as  its  first  unit,  and  this  number  expressed  the  regular 
depth  of  each  file.  Its  chief  component  part  was  the  Penta- 
cosiarchy,  or  Regiment  of  Five  Hundred,  which  consisted  of 
512  men,  besides  ten  supernumeraries,  being  made  up  of  two 
squares  of  256  men,  16  on  each  face  of  the  square,  each 
square  comprising  16  lochi.  The  name  of  this  square  was 
Lyntagina,  which  signifies  a  body  drawn  up  in  array.  Such 
a  regiment  formed  a  body  complete  in  all  its  equipments,  and 
capable  of  acting  by  itself  as  a  phalanx.  Eight  of  these 
regiments,  or  sixteen  squares,  formed  the  simple  phalanx  of 
4,096  men,  and  four  times  that  number  the  quadruple  phalanx 
of  16,384." 

"  The  Roman  legion  was  at  first  arrayed  as  a  phalanx ;  but 
at  the  time  of  the  great  Latin  war,  it  had  been  remodelled 
into  that  more  open  order,  for  a  full  account  of  which  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  works  on  Roman  antiquities.  It 
was  drawn  up  in  three  lines  at  moderate  intervals,  called  the 
hastati,  principes,  and  triarii,  but  the  last  line  was  triple, 
so  that  there  were  really  five  lines  in  all.  The  hastati  in  the 
front  line,  were  the  youths  who  were  making  their  first 
experience  of  war ;  the  principes,  those  in  the  full  vigour  of 
manhood ;  and  these  two  formed  the  van  under  the  common 
name  of  Antepilani,  'those  before  the  pilani*  (javelin 
men),  another  name  for  the  Triarii,  or  third  rank.  The 
latter  were  the  main  rank  consisting  of  veterans,  of  whom 
those  best  tried  formed  the  front  lino  of  veterani,  or  triarii 
proper ;  behind  them  were  the  rorarii,  of  younger  and  less 
famous  soldiers,  and  last  of  all  the  acceim  or  supernumeraries. 
The  central  line  of  triarii  proper  may  be  regarded  as  the 
nucleus  of  the  whole  force,  with  two  lines  in  front  that  could 
fall  back  between  its  open  columns,  if  driven  in,  and  two 
other  lines  in  the  rear  to  advance  to  its  support.  Each  line 
was  formed  of  fifteen  maniples  or  companies  (manipuli),  con- 
listing  of  sixty  privates,  Vno  csAxturions  or  captains,  and  an 
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ensign  (vexMarius).  The  maniples  were  drawn  up  with  a 
space  between  them  on  each  side,  and  were  formed  in  open 
order,  each  man  having  a  free  space  to  wield  his  weapons. 
This  open  order  in  which  so  much  scope  was  given  to  the 
powers  of  the  individual  soldiers,  the  system  of  separate  lines, 
supporting  each  other  at  intervals,  and  the  greater  breadth 
of  front  formed  the  great  distinctions  between  the  legion  and 
the  phalanx." 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


War  with  the  Lucanians, 
Ac  B.O.  283 

Defeat  of  the  Senones  by 
the  Romans   „  283 

Defeat  of  Etruscans  at  the 
Vadimonian  Lake    „  283 


Defeat  of  Lucanians  by 
Cains  Fabricius   b.c.  282 

Declaration  of  War  against 
Tarentnm   „  282 

Battle  of  Heradea— Ro- 
mans defeated  by  Pyrrhus  „  280 


2.  NBGOCIAT10N8 — CINBAS  AND  FABRICIUS. 

The  Romans,  though  defeated,  were  still  unsubdued. 
With  all  necessary  diligence  they  began  to  recruit  their 
forces,  and  oppose  the  conqueror,  who,  joined  by  the  southern 
states  of  Italy,  was  marching  directly  towards  Home.  Pyrrhus, 
unwilling  to  drive  the  republic  to  an  extremity,  and  finding 
that  they  were  making  preparations,  sent  his  friend  Cineas, 
the  orator,  to  negociate,  and  use  all  his  eloquence  to  induce 
them  to  peace.  Cineas  began  his  negotiation  by  attempting 
to  influence,  not  only  the  senators,  but  also  their  wives,  by 
presents,  which  he  pretended  were  sent  them  by  his  master, 
out  which  the  Romans  would  not  accept.  The  proposals 
which  Cineas  had  been  empowered  by  Pyrrhus  to  make  were, 
that  the  Romans  should  abandon  all  attempts  to  hold  do- 
minion over  the  cities  that  had  been  founded  by  Greek 
colonists,  and  that  they  should  relinquish  Campania,  and 
restore  Luceria  and  Yenusia,  new  Eoman  colonies  on  Samnite 
territory,  to  the  latter  of  which  the  consul  Laevinus  had 
withdrawn  the  remnants  of  his  army  after  his  defeat  at 
Heradea,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  lands  conquered  from  the 
8amnites  to  their  former  owners. 

Never  was  there  a  time,  in  the  history  of  any  nation,  in 
which  all  the  military  and  patriotic  virtues  shone  with  greater 
lustre  than  now  at  Borne.  The  senators  having  by  a  late 
law  reduced  their  fortunes  more  on  a  level  with  those  of  the 
people,  began  to  seek  distinction  from  virtue  alone,  and 
despised  those  riches  which  could  not  be  increased  to  such,  a 


peace,  tiim  ine  nappj  uppurmi 
of  restoring  it.  He  offered,  in 
would  consent  to  the  terms  ]> 
on  any  future  occasion  ;  and 
alliance  and  friendship,  toget 
the  Tarentines  included  in  th< 
was  affected  with  these  offe 
eloquence  of  the  orator  ;  and  a 
prevail  in  favour  of  the  king's 

At  this  critical  juncture,  Aj 
who  was  grown  blind  with  age, 
public  business,  caused  himsel 
in  a  litter.  On  seeing  this  vei 
senate,  the  whole  assembly  wai 
tion.  He  reprobated  the  idea 
Pyrrhus,  and  observed  that,  if 
the  king  of  Epirus  in  the  field, 
Italy  would  treat  them  with  coi 
ing  to  avoid  one  war,  they  "W 
hundred.  This  speech  inflame* 
of  patriotism,  and  removed  the 
orations  of  Cineas  had  made  on 

The  senate  dismissed  him  wi 
Pyrrhus  must  withdraw  his  f 
would  treat  with  him  on  the 
returned  to  his  master  to  report 
Th«  kititr.  who  hnrl  indncftd  m<y. 
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Domititts  Calvinus,  who  had  been  made  dictator  in  the 
emergency,  prepared  to  dispute  his  farther  advance  on  the 
city.  Another  army  too,  under  the  consul  Coruncamus, 
which  was  preparing  to  march  into  Etruria,  was  set  at  liberty 
to  act  against  him  by  the  submission  of  the  Etruscans,  who 
had  already  repented  of  their  alliance  with  Pyrrhus,  ^ 
and  the  king  saw  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  fi 
to  retire  to  Tarentum,  where  he  spent  the  winter. 
Soon  after  his  arrival  there,  the  senate  sent  Fabricius  to  him 
to  treat  for  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but  the  king  refused 
to  hear  him.  unless  the  Romans  would  agree  to  make  peace 
on  the  terms  previously  proposed  by  Cineas.  He  attempted 
to  induce  Fabricius  to  promise  to  use  his  influence  at  Rome 
to  procure  the  consent  of  the  senate,  first  by  bribery,  and 
then  by  menacing  him  with  sudden  destruction  by  an  elephant, 
but  neither  greed  of  gain  nor  fear  of  death  could  influence 
the  Soman  general  to  act  against  the  dictates  of  his  conscience, 
and  matters  on  both  aides  remained  as  they  were. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Advance  of  Pyrrhus  on  Rome  B.C.  280 

3.  THE  BATTLE  OF  ASCULUM — PYRRHUS  LEAVES  ITALY. 

The  Roman  troops  had  now  recovered  from  their  late  defeat, 
and  the  panic  which  had  formerly  seized  the  soldiers  from 
the  eight  of  the  elephants  had  begun  to  wear  oft; 
and  accordingly,  when  Pyrrhus  opened  the  summer  fi  c 
campaign  by  entering  Apulia  and  laying  siege  to 
Aacalum,  the  Roman  consuls  marched  in  haste  to  the  relief 
o£  the  beleaguered  town.  The  opposing  forces  met  near  the 
city,  and  both  were  nearly  equal  in  numbers.  At  first,  the 
Roman  legions  were  unable  to  pierce  the  Greek  phalanx ; 
bet,  becoming  careless  of  their  own  lives,  a  dreadful  slaughter 
s— nnii  on  both  sides.  However,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
engagement,  the  Grecian  discipline  prevailed,  and  the  Romans 
me  obliged  to  retire  to  their  camp,  leaving  six  thousand 
am  deed  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  enemy  also  lost  four 
thousand  of  their  best  men.  When,  therefore,  one  of  the 
soldiers  of  Pyrrhus  congratulated  him  upon  his  victory, 
M  One  such  triumph  more,"  replied  he,  "  and  I  shall  be 


This  battle  finished  the  campaign,  and  Pyrrhus  withdrew 


year,  the  Romans  nuu-u 
kin#  of  Epims. 

While  the  two  armies  were  appn 
distance  from  each  other,  a  letter 
the  Roman  consul,  from  the  kin 
adequate  reward,  offered  to  take 
and  thus  rid  the  Romans  of  a  p 
gerous  war.  This  base  proposal  exc 
of  Fabricius,  who,  after  communi 
informed  Pyrrhus  of  the  affair,  an< 
choice  of  friends  and  enemies,  obs 
and  promoted  murderers,  while  1 
against  the  generous  and  the  brav 

Pyrrhus  now  perceived  that 
refined  than  the  Greeks,  would  i 
superior,  even  in  generosity ;  an 
with  as  much  amazement  at  the! 
the  treachery  of  his  physician, 
exclaimed  he,  "  it  would  be  as  e 
course  as  thee  from  the  paths  c 
his  physician  to  be  executed,  he 
all  his  prisoners  without  ransom, 
ciate  a  peace.    The  Romans,  ho 
a  negociation,  but  upon  the  sa 
offered  before,  and  released  as 
Tarentines  as  equalled  the  numl 
*     ix~~.Kvia  therefore,  w 
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the  Carthaginians  from  every  part  of  Sicily  except 
)f  MesRana  and  Lilybaeum.    His  victories,  however, 
rere  rathersplendid  than  useful,  and  his  Sicilian  allies 
fused  to  grant  him  reinforcements  and  supplies  to 
lis  work,  on  account  of  his  severity  and  the  despotic 
>f  his  government,  he  made  this  a  pretence  07a 
g  the  island,  and  returned  to  Tarentum 
Ad  of  twenty  thousand  foot  and  three 
horse.    The  Roman  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Curius 
prepared  to  levy  troops  to  renew  the  war ;  but  the 
ng  unwilling  to  enlist,  they  commanded  the  names 
azens  to  be  drawn  by  lot,  and  that  he  who  first 
» take  the  field  should  be  sold  as  a  slave.  This 
rerity  had  its  effect,  and  the  same  measure  was 
1  employed  on  similar  occasions.  At  last,  after  some 
consuls  took  the  field,  Curius  marching  to  Bene- 
1  Campania,  and  Lentulus  entering  Lucania. 
Qg  of  Epirus,  avoiding  the  army  of  Lentulus, 
igainst  Curius  at  Beneventum  :  a  general  engage- 
ued  between  the  Greeks  and  the  Komans;  and 
inding  the  balance  of  the  victory  turning  against 
more  had  recourse  to  his  elephants.    These,  how. 
I  rendered  furious  by  some  balls  of  fire  which  were 
longst  them,  fell  back  upon  their  own  army,  bearing 
ranks,  and  filling  all  places  with  terror  and  con- 
rhus,  after  a  long  struggle,  victory  declared  in 
the  Komans,  and  Pyrrhus  lost  twenty-  075 
isand  of  his  best  soldiers,  and  his  camp     fi  c 
elephants  were  also  taken.    After  this 
embarked  his  troops  and  bade  an  eternal  adieu  to 
ing  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  merely  to  save  appear- 
keep  his  allies  from  despair,  by  inducing  them  to 
at  they  should  receive  speedy  assistance  ^70 
see.     The  Romans   made  themselves  BC 
:  Tarentum,  and  demolished  its  walls,      '  ' 
he  inhabitants  liberty  and  protection  under  their 
ful  auspices. 

ier  the  fall  of  Tarentum,  Home  became  mistress  of 
ntries  in  Italy,  from  the  remotest  part  of  Etruria 
An  Sea,  and  from  the  Tyrrhenian  to  the  Adriatic, 
h  all  the  different  states  in  that  tract  lost  their 
ice,  they  did  not  all  enjoy  the  same  privileges : 
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some  were  entirely  subjected  to  the  Roman  laws  ;  some  were 
allowed  to  live  under  their  original  institutions ;  some  were 
tributary ;  some  were  allies  ;  some  enjoyed  all  the  privileges 
of  denizens  of  Rome ;  and  others  were  admitted  to  a  right  of 
suff  rage  in  the  elections  of  the  Campus  Martius. 

Rome  had  now  reached  a  period  at  which  her  ware  for 
sell-existence  and  supremacy  in  the  Italian  peninsula  were 
to  be  superseded  by  a  series  of  sanguinary  struggles  for  the 
master}'  over  foreign  nations  with  which  she  was  to  be 
brought  in  contact. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Battle  of  Asculum  ...  B.C.  279 
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Return  of  Pyrrhus  to  Italy  „  276 
Battle  of  Beuerentum  ...  „  275 


Pyrrhus  returns  to  Epirus  B.C.  275 
Acquirement  of  Tarentum 

by  Rome   „  272 

Final  Conquest  of  all  Italy 

by  Rome    „  2*4 


CHAPTER  V. 
THE  FIRST  STRUGGLE  WITH  CARTHAGE. 

265  B.c.  to  241  ac. 

1.  THE  ROMANS  IN  8ICILY  THE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR  ROMS 

AS  A  NAVAL  POWER. 

The  Romans  being  obliged  to  imjwrt  supplies  from  foreigft 
nations,  the  people  l>egan  secretly  to  wish  for  the  possession 
of  Sicily,  which  had  for  some  time  served  as  the  granary  of 
Rome.  At  that  time  the  Carthaginians  possessed  the  greattft 
part  of  the  sea-coast  of  the  island,  having  regained  their 
footing  there  after  the  departure  of  Pyrrhus,  and,  like  the 
Romans,  only  wanted  an  opportunity  of  embroiling  the 
natives,  in  order  to  Wcome  masters  of  the  whole  of  it.  It 
so  happened  that  Hiero,  king  of  Syracuse,  had  since  270  rc. 
been  closely  besieging  the  Maiuertines,  or  pirate-people  of 
Messana,  descended  from  a  body  of  Campanian  mercenariet, 
who,  after  lending  assistance  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Syracuse 
against  his  enemies,  had  seized  Messana  and  settled  there, 
styling  themselves  Maiuertines,  or  *4  Sons  of  Mars."  These 
men  saw  that  the  only  moans  of  escape  from  their  relentlett 
foe  was  to  become  Roman  or  Carthaginian  in  point  of 
nationality,  and,  deciding  that  Roman  citizenship  would 
confer  on  them  the  most  advantages,  to  ward  off  impending 
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war  against  Carthage,  alleging  that  the  Carthaginians  had 
lately  assisted  the  southern  parts  of  Italy  against  Borne. 
Thus  was  commenced  the  conflict  to  which  the  name  of  the 
First  Punic  War  was  assigned. 

The  Eomans  were  not  long  in  finding  that  an  insur- 
001     mountahle  obstacle  was  opposed  to  their  ambitious 
~™      views,  by  the  Carthaginians  possessing  a  very 
■C'     powerful  fleet,  and  haying  the  entire  command  at 
sea.    However,  a  Carthaginian  vessel  happening  to  be  driven 
ashore  in  a  storm,  the  Eomans  diligently  set  about  imitating 
this  ship,  and,  on  the  same  plan,  built  one  hundred  and 
twenty  vessels  with  amazing  expedition.    The  Romans  being 
to  a  great  extent  ignorant  of  maritime  affairs,  were  first 
taught  to  row  on  land,  and  instructed,  as  well-  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  in  the  manner  of  naval  engagements. 
With  this  newly-constructed  armament,  the  consul  Cains 

Duillius  ventured  to  sea  ;  and,  the  two  rival  fleets 
c     meeting  in  battle  off  Mylse,  now  Milazzo,  on  the 

north  coast  of  Sicily,  the  Carthaginians  lost  forty* 
five  of  their  ships,  and  the  undisturbed  sovereignty  of  the 
sea,  which  they  valued  more.  A  column  was  erected  in  the 
Forum  at  Home  in  honour  of  the  first  great  naval  victory 
that  the  Eomans  had  ever  gained,  ornamented  with  the 
beaks  of  the  captured  vessels.  The  battle  was  won  by  the 
peculiar  tactics  resorted  to  by  the  Eomans  of  grappling 
the  enemy's  ships,  and  boarding  them  by  means  of  a  bridge 
provided  for  the  purpose. 

The  Eomans  prosecuted  the  war  by  establishing  a  naval 
station  at  Aleria,  in  Corsica,  and  using  this  as  a  base  for  the 
subjugation  of  Sardinia.  In  this  they  were  not  successful, 
while  Hamilcar  gave  them  considerable  trouble  and  annoy- 
ance by  his  frequent  descents  on  the  coast  of  Italy.  A 
2*7  second,  great  sea-fight  off  Tyndaris,  on  the 
Rc     north  coast  of  Sicily,  seems  to  have  been  won  by 

the  Eomans,  although  the  Carthaginians  also 
claimed  the  victory,  for  the  former,  almost  immediately 
after,  took  possession  of  the  Lipari  Islands  and  Malta.  The 
Eomans,  however,  soon  became  sensible  that  the  conquest  of 
Sicily  was  only  to  be  secured  by  humbling  the  power  of 
Carthage  at  home.  Eesolving,  therefore,  to  carry  the  war 
into  Africa,  they  sent  Marcus  Atilius  Eegulus  and  his 
colleague,  Lucius  Man\iua  vrith  a  fleet  of  three 
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hundred  sail,  and  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  to 
make  the  invasion* 

Regains  was  reckoned  the  most  consummate  warrior  that 
Borne  could  then  produce.  He  was  a  professed  example  of 
frugal  severity ;  but  less  austere  to  others  than  to  himself 
he  only  reprehended  those  faults  which  he  would  have  died 
rather  than  have  committed.  His  patriotism  was  greater 
than  even  his  temperance ;  and  all  the  private  passions 
seemed  extinguished  in  him,  or  swallowed  up  in  one  great 
ruling  affection,  the  love  of  his  country.  As  if  he  had 
entertained  a  presentiment  of  his  misfortunes,  he  was  un- 
willing to  accept  this  last  commission,  and  wrote  to  the 
senate  an  excuse  in  the  following  terms  :  "  A  day-labourer, 
taking  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  farmer  who  held  my 
field,  amounting  to  six  acres,  has  robbed  me  of  my  imple- 
ments of  husbandry,  and  fled.  My  presence  is,  therefore, 
necessary  for  the  cultivation  of  it,  without  which  I  cannot 
possibly  maintain  my  wife  and  children/'  The  senate 
immediately  obviated  this  difficulty  by  taking  the  charge  of 
his  domestic  concerns  on  themselves,  and  ordered  Eegulus  to 
continue  his  command.  Accordingly,  the  two  qka 
generals  set  sail  with  their  fleet  of  three  hundred  B  c 
and  thirty  ships,  which  was  the  greatest  that  had 
ever  yet  left  an  Italian  port,  and  carried  one  hundred 
thousand  sailors  and  an  army  of  forty  thousand  men. 

They  were  met  not  far  from  Himera,  the  port  of  embarka- 
tion on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  by  the  Carthaginians, 
with  a  fleet  even  more  powerful,  and  manned  by  sailors 
better  exercised  in  naval  affairs.  The  Eomans,  however, 
grappling  with  them,  were  finally  successful,  and  the 
enemy's  fleet  was  dispersed ;  sixty-four  vessels  being  taken, 
sad  twenty-four  sunk.  In  consequence  of  this  victory,  an 
immediate  descent  was  made  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
the  city  of  Clypea  captured,  together  with  twenty  thousand 
men,  who  were  made  prisoners  of  war. 

The  senate  being  informed  of  these  great  successes, 
ordered  Manlius  back  to  Italy  to  superintend  the  Sicilian 
war,  and  continued  Eegulus  in  Africa,  under  the  title  of  pro* 
consul.  In  the  meantime,  the  Carthaginians,  finding  that 
the  Romans  were  making  rapid  advances  to  their  very  capital, 
attacked  them  with  a  considerable  army,  but  were  defeated 
with  great  loss.    This  and  the  defection  of  their  allies,  to- 
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gether  with  the  submission  of  more  than  eighty  of  their 
towns,  induced  the  Carthaginians  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a 
peace.  The  terms  proposed  by  Eegulus  were  the  cession  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian  fleet, 
and  a  treaty  of  alliance  by  which  Carthage  became  bound  to 
furnish  a  certain  contingent  of  ships  to  the  Roman  nary. 
These,  however,  were  considered  to  be  too  rigid,  so  the 
treaty  was  broken  off,  and  both  sides  resolutely  prepared  for 
the  continuance  of  the  war.  The  Carthaginians  obtained 
from  Sparta  a  general  who  was  called  Xanthippua,  and  who 
levied  and  disciplined  men  for  the  army  which  he  was  to 
command.  An  engagement  took  place,  and  the 
,  Romans,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  were  orer- 
*c*  thrown  with  dreadful  slaughter,  the  greatest  part  of 
their  army  being  destroyed,  and  Eegulus  himself  taken  pa- 
wner. 

This  great  and  unexpected  victory  filled  the  inhabitants  of 
Carthage  with  ungovernable  joy ;  and  they  could  never 
sufficiently  satisfy  themselves  with  gazing  on  the  conqueror, 
though  he  was  only  small  in  stature,  and  of  a  very  mean  ap- 
pearance. But  their  admiration  was  soon  turned  into  envy ; 
for  they  could  not  bear  to  owe  to  a  stranger  that  safety 
which  they  wanted  virtue  and  abilities  to  procure  for  them- 
selves. Xanthippus  was  not  ignorant  of  their  malignity,  and 
wishing  to  lessen  their  malevolence,  requested  permission  to 
resign  his  command,  and  desired  a  ship  to  convey  him  to  his 
own  country.  If  historians  say  true,  their  ingratitude  on 
this  occasion  was  even  more  disgraceful  than  their  former 
jealousy  and  rancour ;  for  pretending  to  furnish  him  with 
the  most  honourable  conveyance,  they  gave  the  marineiB 
private  orders  to  throw  him  and  his  companions  overboard, 
lest  the  honour  of  obtaining  so  great  a  victory  should  be 
ascribed  to  a  stranger.  Thus  the  term  Punic  faith  has  been 
used  to  signify  deceit;  and  Punic  reward  may  express  the 
basest  ingratitude. 

For  some  time,  the  affairs  of  the  Carthaginians  continued 
to  improve,  while  those  of  Rome  seemed  to  declina  The 
remains  of  tho  Roman  army  were  besieged  in  Clypea,  a  city 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  which  Regulus  had  taken  ;  and 
though  it  was  for  a  while  relieved  by  means  of  a  naval 
victory,  gained  by  ^Emilius  Paul  us  off  the  Hermiean  pro- 
montory, now  Capo  Bon,  in  which  the  Carthaginians  lost 
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id  and  fourteen  ships,  they  were  ultimately  obliged  to 
r  the  place.  Soon  after  the  fleet  had  sailed  it  was 
n  by  a  fearful  storm,  in  which  nearly  two  hundred 
'  of  the  ships  of  which  it  was  composed  were  lost. 
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HE  FIRST  PUNIC  WAR  {continued) — THB  STRUGGLE  IN 
SICILY. 

xl  news  of  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  fleet  was 
;  to  Carthage,  the  Carthaginians,  who  had  already 
1  much  of  the  old  spirit  that  had  animated  them  before 
verses,  were  encouraged  to  make  every  effort  to  retrieve 
oaition  in  Sicily,  and  even  carry  the  war  into  Roman 
f ;  and  Hasdrubal,  with  a  large  army  and  a  hundred 
fcy  elephants,  landed  at  Lilybaeum.   The  Romans,  how- 
id  not  been  idle.   With  a  perseverance  which  marked 
baracter,  they  built  a  new  fleet,  and  having  attacked 
ms,  took  it  by  storm,  and  all  the  ports  held  q*a 
Carthaginians  on  the  north  coast  of  Sicily, 
Thermae.    The  Roman  fleet  was  then  sent 
txpedition  to  lay  waste  the  sea-board  of  the  Carthagi- 
rritory,  but  on  its  return  it  was  overtaken  by  a  storm 
pe  Palinurus  in  Lucania,  and  the  greater  o*q 
f  it  destroyed.    Thus  frustrated  in  every  fic 
ittempt,  the  Romans,  for  a  while,  gave  up      '  ' 
les  of  rivalling  the  Carthaginians  at  sea,  and  directed 
ir  attention  to  the  conquest  of  Sicily,  which  they  in  a 
leasure  effected.    Thermae  was  taken  (252  B.C.),  and  a 
s  victory  obtained,  by  Caius  Caecilius  Metellus,  ovet 
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the  Carthaginians,  before  Panorama,  in  which  the  Utter  lost 
oka    twenty  thousand  men  and  a|  hundred  and  twenty 
~V     elephants.    These  successes  led  the  Romans  to 
build  and  equip  another  fleet,  and  to  attack  Iily- 
bseum  and  Drepanum,  the  strongholds  of  the  Carthaginians 
in  Sicily,  by  land  and  sea. 

However,  so  many  years  of  disastrous  war  had  exhausted 
the  Carthaginian  resources,  and  they  again  showed  an  inclina- 
tion for  peace.  They  resolved  to  send  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
this  business,  or  at  least  procure  an  exchange  of  prisoners ; 
and  for  this  purpose,  they  employed  Regulus,  who  had  been 
treated  with  great  severity,  and  kept  in  a  dungeon  during 
five  years,  and  from  whom  they  exacted  a  promise  to  retain 
in  case  of  being  unsuccessful.  When  this  illustrious  Roman 
appeared  before  the  senate,  he  dissuaded  them  from  conclud- 
ing a  peace  with  the  Carthaginians,  whose  forces,  he  said, 
were  reduced,  and  whose  finances  were  so  exhausted,  that 
they  could  no  longer  pay  the  mercenaries  that  were  their 
chief  strength.  We  do  not  know  that  the  senate  offered  to 
cede  any  of  the  interests  of  the  republic  to  save  the  generous 
captive,  but  some  of  that  body  were  eager  to  prove  that  he 
was  under  no  obligation  to  return  to  Carthage  and  fulfil  an 
engagement  exacted  by  force.  Regulus,  however,  indig- 
nantly replied,  "  Though  I  know  that  tortures  await  me  at 
Carthage,  I  prefer  them  to  an  act  which  would  cover  me  with 
infamy  in  my  tomb."  After  his  return,  he  was  thrown  into 
a  dungeon  into  which  no  light  could  penetrate,  and  from 
this,  after  a  brief  interval,  he  was  taken  to  be  exposed  to  the 
burning  rays  of  an  African  sun,  his  eye-lids  being  first  cut  oft 
He  was  then  inclosed  in  a  box  pierced  with  iron  spikes,  in 
which  he  expired.  The  senate  of  Rome  delivered  the  principal 
of  the  Carthaginian  prisoners,  including  the  generals  Hamilcsr 
and  Bostar,  to  his  wife  Marcia,  who  caused  them  to  suffer  a 
slow  death,  in  tortures  like  those  inflicted  on  her  husband. 

The  Romans  now  devoted  all  their  energies  to  prosecuting 
the  siege  of  Lilybseum  and  Drepanum,  but  their  efforts  were 
powerless  to  prevent  the  relief  of  either  town  by  cutting  of 
reinforcements  and  supplies  from  Carthage.    Indeed,  at  this 
period  of  the  war  they  again  suffered  some  con- 
B  c     siderable  reverses,  for  the  Roman  fleet,  under  the 
consul  Publius    Claudius   Pulcher,  was  totally 
defeated  before  Drepanum,  an  event  which  tended  to  raise 
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» the  siege  of  Lilybceum,  and  which  was  followed  by 
if  a  large  number  of  transports,  which  were  chased 
arthagmian  cruisers  into  the  unprotected  roadsteads 
rod  Camarina,  on  the  south  coast  of  Sicily,  where 
•hem  were  wrecked. 

tveral  years  no  incident  of  any  striking  character 
he  continuance  of  the  struggle  between  Borne  and 
.    The  command  of  the  troops  and  vessels  which 
haginiariR  still  maintained  in  Sicily  was  given  to 
\  surnamed  Barca,  or  "  Lightning,"  and  in 
that  he  was  commissioned  to  maintain  his  J 
»  honour  on  Sicilian  soil  and  in  Italian 
is  son  Hannibal,  destined  to  become  in  after-time  so 
.  scourge  to  Borne,  was  born.    He  built  a  fort  on 
its  commanding  Panormus,  from  which  he  was  able 
continual  annoyance  on  the  Roman  troops  that  held 
and  made  continual  descents  on  the  Italian  oaa 
h  his  restless  cruisers.   Subsequently,  he 
*d  his  troops  to  a  fortress  on  Mount  Eryx, 
lad  taken  from  the  Romans,  but  his  soldiers  were 
in  the  following  year  (243  ac.)  by  the  consul 
is,  while  the  year  after  a  new  Roman  fleet,  fitted 
nivate  enterprise,  and  handed  over  to  the  Roman 
mt,  destroyed  his  cruisers,  and  rendered  the  blockade 
eum  and  Drepanum  effective.    The  Carthaginians 
•  a  fleet  to  endeavour  to  raise  the  siege,  but  it  was 
stroyed,  and  partly  captured,  by  the  Romans,  in  a 
off  the  group  of  islands  known  as  the  JEgabes,  near 
on  extremity  of  Sicily. 

(^severance  of  the  Romans  was  at  last  crowned  with 
the  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  sue  for  peace, 
i  Hamilcar,  who  still  maintained  his  position  on 
Iryx,  full  powers  to  arrange  the  terms  of 
Among  other  particulars,  it  was  stipulated    fi  Q 
-  should  pay  three  thousand  two  hundred 
sum  equivalent  to  £790,000,  one  third  immediately 
rest  in  ten  equal  yearly  instalments,  to  defray  the 
f  the  war ;  that  Sicily,  with  all  the  neighbouring 
thould  be  surrendered  to  Rome ;  and  that  all  the 
risoners  should  be  sent  home  without  ransom, 
same  year  Sicily  was  formed  into  a  Roman  province, 
tituted,  indeed,  the  first  of  the  great  dependencies 


Defeat  and  destruction 
of  Roman  fleet  off  Cape 
Palinurus    „  253 

Capture  of  Thermae  by 
the  Romans    „  252 

Eoman  victory  before  Pa- 
norama   252 

Carthaginians  sue  for 
pettt — Death  of  Regu- 

 ,  250 


CHAFE 
BETWEEN  TEE  FIRST  A] 

241  B.C.  tc 

1.  ANNEXATION  OF  8ARDINU 
OF  ja: 

It  will  be  remembered  that 
Carthage  for  many  years,  as 
oqo    Romans  to  take  post 
Punic  War  had  beer 
*    merchants  who  had 
sought  Eome  to  take  possessioi 
under  the  pretence  that  these 
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r  caused  his  young  son  Hannibal,  then  only  nine 
age,  to  swear  on  the  altar  of  his  country's  gods,  to 
nal  enmity  to  Borne,  and  leave  no  means  untried  to 
her  power — an  oath  which  he  kept  and  carried  out 
ipulous  fidelity. 

ff  of  any  great  importance  occupied  the  attention  of 
an  people  at  this  time,  although  they  were  carrying 
ntest  with  the  Ligurians  and  the  Boii  on  their 

frontiers,  which  had  broken  oat  just  before  the 
in  of  the  peace  with  Carthage  that  had  brought  the 
nie  War  to  a  conclusion.  The  Boii  .had  summoned 
is  tribes  beyond  the  Alps  to  their  aid,  but  had  come 
with  their  allies  instead  of  taking  advantage  of  their 

to  invade  the  Boman  territory  in  forc& 
ms,  taking  advantage  of  the  quarrel  and 
n  of  the  Gauls  who  had  crossed  the  Alps 
he  Boii,  fell  upon  the  latter,  defeated  them,  and  took 
onsiderable  portion  of  their  land.    The  war  with  the 
i  was  also  brought  to  an  end  shortly  after,  and  as 
is  now  at  peace  with  all  her  neighbours,  the  Temple 
i,  which  had  been  built  in  the  reign  of  Noma,  was 
136  B.C.)  for  the  second  time  during  the  long  period 

elapsed  since  its  completion. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

n  of  Sardi-           1  Closing  of  the  Temple  of 
 B.c.  238  I    Janus  b.c.  285 


CHE  PIRATES  OF  ILLYRIA — WARS  WITH  THE  GAULS. 

teasures  of  peace  by  no  means  rendered  the  Romans 
»  in  making  fresh  preparations  for  war.    After  an 
of  eight  years,  the  lllyrians  were  the  first  people 
cm  they  tried  their  strength.    That  nation  227 
plundered  the  merchants  of  the  Mediterra-  fi 
b  impunity,  and  were  impelled  by  their  evil 
» make  depredations  upon  some  of  the  trading  subjects 
1   A  war  ensued,  in  which  the  Romans  were  justly 
is,  and  obliged  the  lllyrians  to  conclude  a  peace,  by 
he  greatest  part  of  the  country  was  ceded  to  Borne, 
arly  tribute  exacted  for  the  rest. 

»  2 
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The  Boii,  Insubrians,  and  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
supposing  that  a  time  of  peace,  when  the  Roman  armies  wen 
disbanded,  was  a  proper  season  for  new  irruptions,  framed  a 

0A5  confederacy,  and  collecting  a  large  body  of  troops, 
entered  Etruria,  and  wasted  all  with  fire  and  sword 
*  till  they  came  within  about  three  days'  journey  of 
Borne.  The  Romans,  who  had  hastily  prepared  to  meet  the 
enemy,surroundedtheGauls,who  still  retained  theirantiquated 
mode  of  fighting,  and  who,  having  nothing  but  their  courage 
to  protect  them,  in  vain  formed  two  fronts  to  oppose  their 
adversaries.  Their  unprotected  bodies  and  undisciplined 
forces  were  unable  to  withstand  the  shock  of  an  enemy  com- 
pletely armed  and  skilled  in  military  evolutions;  and  a 
dreadful  carnage  ensued,  in  which  forty  thousand  men  were 
killed,  and  ten  thousand  taken  prisoners.  The  result  of  this 
great  battle,  which  was  afterwards  known  as  the  battle  of 
Telamon,  was  the  acquisition  of  most  of  the  country  south 
of  the  Po  (224  b.c),  which  was  taken  from  the  conquered 
Boii.  In  the  year  following  a  Roman  army  marched  across 
the  Po  against  the  Insubrians.  Mediolanum,  now  called 
Milan,  their  capital,  was  taken  (222  B.C.)  by  the  consul 
Cneius  Cornelius  Scipio,  while  his  colleague  Marcus  Claudius 
Marcellus,  gained  great  honour  by  killing  in  battle  Yirido- 
marus,  their  king,  with  his  own  hand.  These  conquests 
forced  the  Gauls  to  beg  a  peace,  the  conditions  of  which 
served  greatly  to  enlarge  the  boundaries  of  the  empire, 
though  certainly  not  to  strengthen  its  barriers  on  that  siaa 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Defeat  of  the  Ulyrian  I  Capture  of  Milan,  and 

Pirates   B,c.  227       death    of  Viridoma* 

Battle  of  Telamon   „   225  |     rns   ul  ttt 

3.  THE  CAUSE  OF  A  FRESH  RUPTURE  WITH  CARTHAGE — 
HANNIBAL — SAGUNTUM. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  for  a  time  to  Hamilcar,  and 
the  course  of  action  that  he  resolved  on  taking,  after  quelling 
the  insurrection  at  home  that  had  followed  the  conclusion  of 
peace  with  Rome,  and  which  had  prevented  Carthage  from 
asserting  her  right  to  Sardinia  when  it  was  annexed  by 
Eome. 
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t  was  necessary,  lie  thought,  to  secure  for  Carthage  colo- 
dependencies  as  important  and  extensive  as  those  of 
ch  she  had  been  deprived  by  Borne,  and  with  this  view 
mrned  his  eyes  towards  Spain.  The  subjugation  of  the 
tern  peninsula  of  Europe,  would,  he  considered,  afford 
bhage  the  means  of  recruiting  herself  at  any  time  with  all 
materials  of  war — men,  money,  and  provisions,  and  in 
ition  to  this,  furnish  a  base  of  operations  for  attacking 
ae  on  her  northern  frontier.  With  this  view  he  passed, 
Kmt  the  sanction  of  the  Carthaginian  senate,  into  Spain, 
re  he  founded  New  Carthage,  and  eagerly  entered  on  a 
of  conquest  He  had  acquired  mastery  over  a  consider- 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  and  had  drilled  and  disciplined 
y  of  the  native  tribes,  when  he  fell  (229  ac.)  in  an  ex- 
tion  against  the  Vettones — a  tribe  in  the  west  of  the 
nsula. 

he  administration  of  Spain,  after  the  death  of  Hamilcar, 
ed  into  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law,  Hasdrubal  who  carried 
he  government  for  eight  years  without  any  opposition  on 
part  of  the  Komans,  who,  however,  made  a  treaty  with 
cbrubal  by  which  they  were  accepted  as  the  protectors  of 
Greek  colonies  of  Empori®  and  Saguntum,  while  it  was 
mined  that  the  river  Iberia,  now  the  Ebro,  should  be 
adered  as  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  rival 
ires  of  Borne  and  Carthage.  In  221  B.C.  Hasdrubal  fell 
er  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  and  the  choice  of  Hannibal 
xmunander-in-chief  in  Spain  by  the  army  was  readily 
led  by  the  senate  and  people  at  home. 
Cannibal,  who  was  now  twenty-six  years  old,  as  it  will  be 
embered,  had  been  made  by  his  father  the  sworn  foe  of 
le  about  seventeen  years  previously,  when  he  had  caused 
to  vow  upon  the  alter  that  he  would  never  be  in  friend- 
>  with  the  Romans,  nor  desist  from  opposing  their  power 
le  life  and  opportunity  allowed,  until  he  or  they  should 
io  more ;  and  he  was  faithful  to  his  engagement  When 
first  appeared  in  the  field,  he  united  in  his  own  person 
most  masterly  method  of  commanding,  with  the  most 
act  obedience  to  his  superiors.  He  possessed  the  greatest 
age  in  opposing,  and  the  greatest  presence  of  mind  in 
iating  danger.  No  fatigue  could  subdue  his  body,  nor 
misfortune  break  his  spirit ;  and,  equally  patient  of  heat 
cold,  he  took  sustenance  only  to  content  nature,  and  not 
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to  gratify  his  appetite.  His  seasons  for  repose  or  labour  were 
irregular  and  uncertain ;  and  he  was  always  ready  whoa 
difficulties  or  his  country  demanded  his  aid.  Covered  only 
with  his  watch-coat*  he  frequently  stretched  himself  on  Urn 
ground  among  his  sentinels.  His  dress  differed  in  nothing  from 
the  most  ordinary,  men  of  his  army,  except  in  his  affecting 
peculiar  elegance  in  his  horses  and  armour.  He  was  always 
the  foremost  to  engage,  and  the  last  to  retreat.  He  was 
prudent  in  his  designs,  which  were  extensive,  and  ever 
fertile  in  expedients  to  perplex  his  enemies,  or  rescue  himself 
from  danger.  He  was  experienced,  sagacious,  provident*  and 
bold.  Such  were  the  valuable  qualities  of  this  iUustriooi 
soldier,  who  is  universally  allowed  to  be  the  greatest  general 
of  antiquity.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  cruel  and  faithless, 
void  of  honour  and  religion,  and  yet  possessed  the  art  of 
simulation  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  jassumed  the  appearance 
of  them  all. 

From  such  a  soldier  and  politician,  the  Carthaginians  formed 
the  greatest  expectations  ;  and  his  actions  soon  confirmed  that 
their  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  justly  founded.    The  short 
2jo    space  of  two  years,  after  his  election  to  the  supreme 
&0     command  in  Italy,  was  spent  in  subduing  the  tribes 
immediately  south  of  the  Ebro,  and  the  expiration 
of  this  period  brought  him  before  Saguntum,  a  town  under 
the  protection  of  Home,  to  which  he  laid  siege  on  the  pretext 
that  the  Saguntines  had  done  some  wrong  to  a  Spanish  tribe 
under  the  protection  of,  and  in  alliance  with  Carthage.  In- 
stead of  sending  troops  to  the  assistance  of  the  doomed  city, 
the  Romans  called  on  Hannibal  to  abandon  the  siege,  and,  in 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  do  so,  sent  an  embassy  to  Carthage. 
The  senate  gave  an  unsatisfactory  reply,  suggesting  to  the 
Romans  that  an  alliance  with  Carthage  was  certainly  prefer- 
able to  one  with  Saguntum.    Simultaneously  with  the  return 
of  the  envoys,  the  news  of  the  capture  of  the  city  reached 
Home,  and  war  with  Carthage  was  felt  by  all  to  be  inevitable, 
o jo    A  last  effort  to  preserve  peace  was  made  by  the 
B  c      Roman  senate,  who  sent  ambassadors  to  Carthage  to 
ascertain  if  Hannibal's  acts  in  Spain  were  supported 
by  the  senate.    The  Carthaginians  assumed  all  responsibility, 
whereupon  Fabius,  the  principal  ambassador,  declared  war 
against  them  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  senate  and  people, 
and  immediately  set  sail  for  Rome.    Thus  was  the  peace  of 
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fey-four  yean  broken,  and  the  life  and  death  struggle  for 
maej  between  Borne  and  Carthage  once  more  renewed. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Hannibal  to 


i  of  the  Carthaginian 
aril  Hamflcar  in 
te  while  ighting 
in*  the  Vettone.  ...  b.0.  22* 
rfnationof  Haadrubal 
.    appointment  of 


supremo 

command  in  Spain  B.C.  221 

Siege  and  Capture  of  Sa- 

guntnmby  Hannibal  ...  „  219 
Declaration  of  War  against 
Carthage  by  Borne          „  218 


CHAPTER  VIL 

IXIXWAL  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  MTWEJUI  KOMI  AHD 
CARTHAGE. 

218  b.o.  to  201  b.c. 

1.  HANKIBAL'S  MARCH  INTO  ITALY. 

IB  taking  Saguntum,  Hannibal  overran  all  Spain.  He 
i  the  winter  in  taking  measures  for  the  defence  of  the 
laginian  territory  in  Spain  and  Africa,  and  having  levied 
je  army  of  various  languages  and  nations,  and  entered 
alliance  with  the  conquered  Insubrians  and  Boii  on  the 
i  side  of  the  Alps,  and  the  Gallic  tribes  lying  to  the 
i  of  these  mountains,  he  resolved  to  carry  the  war  into 
.  Leaving  his  brother,  Hasdrubal,  in  Spain  with  a  large 
of  infantry  and  cavalry  and  the  greater  part  of  the  navy, 
tazched  over  the  Pyrenees  into  Gaul,  with  an  army 
ly  thousand  foot  and  nine  thousand  horse.  He  crossed 
Shone,  near  Avignon,  about  the  end  of  July,  and  marched 
LWards  along  the  east  bank  of  that  river.  After  a  short 
'  among  the  Allobroges,  he  arrived  about  the  end  of 
Hi  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  over  which  he  determined  to 
■b  a  new  passage.  In  this  march  the  Carthaginians 
mtered  numberless  and  unforeseen  calamities.  At  the 
£  fifteen  days  spent  in  crossing  the  mountains,  Hannibal 
I  himself  in  the  middle  of  September,  in  the  plains  of 
tWith  about  twenty  thousand  infantry  and  six  thousand 
ry  remaining,  the  rest  having  died  of  the  cold,  or  having 
Bui  off  by  the  natives. 

aoon  as  it  was  known  in  Borne  that  Hannibal,  at  the 
of  a  formidable  army,  had  passed  from  Spain  into  Gaul, 
proposed  to  cross  the  Alps,  in  order  to  invade  thak 


wheeling 

length,  obliged  Scipio  to  retrea' 
the  Po,  to  a  strong  position  on 
the  Trebia.    Here  he  was  joi 
Sempronius  Longus,  who,  ow 
Scipio,  by  a  severe  wound  rec 
assumed  the  chief  command, 
defection  of  the  Gauls  increaw 
army,  Sempronius  determined 
tunity.    A  decisive  engagement 
were  totally  routed,  with  the 
men,  either  killed  by  the  enen 
to  repass  the  Trebia,  which  tl 
enemy. 

The  loas  of  these  two  battl 
resolution  of  Hannibal,  and 
Carthaginian  general,  finding 
change  the  seat  of  war,  rea 
capital,  by  marching  into  Et 
the  marshes,  in  which  the  C 
most  inconceivable  fatigues,  ] 
dry  ground,  and  marching  up 

a«m    a  position  at  FaesuL 
Flaminius  had  now 

*  nlo 
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ce  of  the  senate  and  his  confidential  friends,  came  out 
go  him  near  Lake  Trasimene,  near  to  which  was  a 
f  mountains,  and  between  these  and  the  lake,  a 
passage  leading  to  a  valley,  embosomed  in  hills, 
tese  hills  Hannibal  disposed  his  best  troops,  and  into 
ey,  Flaminiu8  led  his  men  to  attack  him.  As  might 
ten  expected,  the  Roman  army  was  broken  and 
ted  almost  before  they  could  perceive  the  enemy 
faoyed  them.  About  fifteen  thousand  Romans  fell 
alley,  and  six  thousand  yielded  themselves  prisoners 

is  general  carnage,  the  brave  but  unfortunate  Flami- 
L  all  that  courage  could  inspire  for  saving  his  army : 
r  the  enemy  was  most  successful,  he  flew  with 
i  body  of  his  attendants  to  repel  them ;  but,  at  last, 
ig  of  victory,  and  determined  not  to  survive  a  defeat, 
\  himself  alone  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
led  by  a  Gaulish  horseman,  who  pierced  him 
lance.  After  the  battle,  Hannibal  detained  the 
prisoners,  but  civilly  dismissed  the  Latins;  and 
ed  to  give  the  consul  an  honourable  interment, 
body  could  not  be  recognized  in  such  a  mass  of 

e  news  of  this  defeat,  after  the  general  consternation 
ome  measure  subsided,  the  senate  resolved  to  elect  a 
in  whom  they  might  repose  their  last  hopes  and 
mfidence,  and  their  choice  fell  on  Quintus  Fabius 
a,  a  man  of  approved  courage,  but  with  a  happy 
of  caution,  who  was  sensible  that  the  only  way  of 
g  the  Carthaginians  at  such  a  distance  from  home,  was 
y  harassing  than  by  fighting  them.  For  this  pur- 
always  encamped  on  the  highest  grounds,  and  when 
noved,  he  likewise  took  a  new  position,  watched 
rtkms,  straitened  their  quarters,  and  cut  off  their 
In  vain  Hannibal  used  every  stratagem  to  bring 
a  battle;  the  cautious  Roman,  then  surnamed 
Mr,  or  "  Delayer,"  kept  aloof,  and  contented  himself 
ing  his  enemy,  in  some  measure,  defeated  by  delay, 
thai,  perceiving  that  his  adversaries  had  changed 
n  of  operations,  tried  his  usual  arts  to  render  Fabius 
le  in  the  eyes  of  his  own  army.  For  this  purpose, 
imss  braved  him  in  his  camp ;  sometimes  wasted  tn& 
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country  round  him;  always  spoke  of  bis  abilities  with  con* 
tempt;  and,  in  every  incursion!  spared  the  possessions  of 
Fabius,  while  he  plundered  without  mercy  those  of  the 
other  Romans.  These  Punic  arts  were  not  wholly  unsuc- 
cessful The  Eomans  began  to  suspect  their  general  either 
of  treachery  or  cowardice ;  and  a  slight  action  which  ensued 
soon  after,  gave  strength  to  their  suspicions. 

However,  the  prudent  Fabius  began  to  turn  Hannibal's 
own  arts  against  him.  He  had  inclosed  that  general  among 
mountains  in  Campania,  near  the  town  of  Casilinnm,  now 
Capua,  on  the  Vulturnus,  where  he  had  taken  up  an  impreg- 
nable position.  Here  it  was  impossible  for  Hannibal  to 
winter,  and  yet  it  was  almost  impracticable  to  extricate  his 
army  from  the  trap  into  which  he  had  been  enticed,  without 
imminent  danger.  In  this  exigence,  nothing  but  one  of 
those  stratagems  which  great  men  only  are  capable  of 
forming,  could  save  HannihaL  Having  ordered  a  number  of 
small  faggots  and  lighted  torches  to  be  tied  to  the  horns  of 
two  thousand  oxen,  which  he  had  in  his  camp,  he  directed 
them  to  be  driven  towards  the  enemy.  These  tossing  their 
heads,  and  running  up  the  sides  of  the  mountains,  seemed  to 
nil  the  whole  neighbouring  forest  with  fire ;  while  the 
sentinels  who  were  placed  to  guard  the  approaches  of  the 
mountain,  seeing  such  an  uncommon  appearance  advancing 
towards  their  posts,  fell  back  in  consternation,  and  sup- 
posed that  the  whole  body  of  the  enemy  was  in  arms  to 
overwhelm  them.  This  stratagem  enabled  Hannibal  to  draw 
off  his  army,  and  escape  through  the  defiles  beneath  the  hills, 
with  considerable  damage  however  to  his  rear ;  and  though 
Fabius  had  conducted  himself  in  this  affair  with  the  pru- 
dence and  conduct  of  the  most  consummate  general,  the 
army  began  to  charge  him  with  ignorance  in  war,  as  thej 
had  formerly  impeached  his  valour  and  fidelity. 

It  is  necessary  now  to  revert  for  a  brief  space  to  a  eon* 
sideration  of  affairs  in  Spain.  In  218  B.C.,  soon  after 
Hannibal  had  entered.  Italy,  Publius  Scipio  sent  his  brother, 
Cneius  Scipio,  into  Spain  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  anoy, 
and  this  able  general  defeated  the  Carthaginian  admiral, 
Hanno,  in  a  sea  fight,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  the 
peninsula  north  of  the  Ebro.  In  217  B.C.,  Publius  Scipio 
himself  followed  his  brother  into  Spain,  and  the  Romans 
then  crossed  the  Etoo,  toA  roTfisasswrai  the  subjugation  of 
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i  part  of  Spain  south  of  the  Ebro,  with  the  defence  of 
tea  Hannibal  had  entrusted  his  brother  HasdrubaL 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


of  the  Alps  by 

Owl  (Aug.,  Sop.)--  b.c.  218 
miafe  on  the  Ticinni — 

ripio  wounded    „  218 

■at  of  Sempronhu  on 
»TrebU   „  218 


Hannibal's  march  into 
Etruria— Defeat  of  Fla- 
xninius  by  Lake  Traei- 
mene.....  B.c.217 

Dictatorship  of  Fabins, 
called  Cnnotator   n  217 


I.  CONTINUANCE  OP  THE  CAMPAIGNS  IN  ITALY — CANNJE — 
CAPUA. 

rabiu8  being  obliged  to  lay  down  his  office,  Terentras 
id  and  ^Emilius  Paulus  were  chosen  consuls.    The  former 
prone  to  rely  too  much  on  his  own  ability  and  oiA 
"are,  and  had  little  but  his  self-confidence  and    fi  0 
es  to  recommend  him ;  the  latter  was  experienced 
die  field,  cautious  in  action,  and  impressed  with  an  un- 
taxable idea  of  the  abilities  of  his  colleague.  Hannibal, 

>  had  passed  the  winter  at  Geranium,  was  at  this  time 
imped  near  the  village  of  Cannae  in  Apulia,  waiting  the 
roach  of  the  Bomans.  ^Eniilius  was  entirely  averse  from 
iging ;  but  when  it  was  the  other  consul's  turn  to  com- 
id,  Varro,  without  asking  the  concurrence  of  his  colleague, 
i  the  signal  for  battle.  He  then  passed  the  river  Autidus, 
eh  lay  between  the  two  armies,  and  put  his  forces  in 
jr.  After  a  long  and  bloody  engagement,  the  rout  of  the 
lan  army  became  general  in  every  direction.  iEmiliufl, 
OTer,  still  led  on  his  body  of  horse,  and  endeavoured  by 
lent  valour  to  retrieve  the  fortune  of  the  day ;  but 
mgth  these  were  obliged  to  give  way,  and  seek  safety  by 
it»  and  ^Emilius  Paulus  himself  was  slain.  In  this 
la,  the  Bomans  lost  seventy  thousand  men,  two  quaestors, 
aty-one  tribunes,  eighty  senators,  and  so  many  knights, 

>  Hannibal  sent  three  bushels  of  gold  rings  to  Carthage, 
gh  those  of  this  order  wore  on  their  fingers  by  way  of 
motion. 

Us  terrible  reverse  was  in  a  slight  degree  mitigated 
he  successes  of  the  brothers  Publius  and  Cneius  Scipio  in 
n,  who  defeated  Hasdrubal,  just  about  tliis  time,  when  he 
attempting  to  cross  the  Ebro,  to  take  reinforcements  to 
nibal  in  Italy. 
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It  was  now  universally  expected  that  Hannibal  would 
march  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Borne,  and  make  it  an  easy 

conquest  In  the  city,  terror  appeared  in  every  face,  and 
despair  was  the  language  of  every  tongue.  At  length,  after 
the  first  consternation  had  abated,  the  senate  resolved  to 
create  a  dictator,  and  appointed  Claudius  Marcellus  to  lead 
the  armies.  The  delay  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  inspired 
the  people  with  fresh  courage,  and  they  made  all  possible 
preparations  for  another  campaign;  and  though  Hannibal 
once  more  offered  them  peace,  they  refused  it,  but  upon  con- 
dition that  he  should  quit  Italy. 

In  the  meantime,  Hannibal,  either  finding  the  impossi- 
bility of  marching  directly  to  Home,  or  willing  to  give  his 
forces  rest  after  so  important  a  victory,  resolved  to  winter  his 
troops  in  Capua,  a  city  which  had  long  been  considered  as  the 
nurse  of  luxury,  and  the  corrupter  of  military  virtue.  Hen 
a  new  scene  of  pleasure  opened  to  the  Carthaginians,  who 
gave  themselves  up  to  intoxication,  till,  from  hardy  veterans, 
they  became  effeminate  rioters.  Blame  has  been  thrown  by 
many  on  Hannibal  for  losing  that  happy  occasion  when 
fortune  seemed  propitious,  and  exchanging  empire  for  dis- 
sipation; but  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered,  that 
Borne  was  still  extremely  powerful,  and  that  it  might  have 
been  rashness  in  Hannibal  to  lead  his  troops  to  the  siege  of  a 
city  strongly  defended  by  art,  and  containing  a  garrison  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  his  army.  .  It  was  necessary 
also  for  the  Carthaginian  general  to  seek  for  supplies  and 
reinforcements  from  home,  as  Spain,  his  previous  base  of 
operations,  being  almost  lost  to  him,  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  conquests  in  Italy,  and  to  attach  to 
himself  allies. 

In  the  last-named  object,  he  was  in  a  measure  sue* 
oess8fu1,  by  gaining  a  promise  of  co-operation  against  Borne 
from  Philip,  of  Macedon,  but  this  promise  failed  to  act  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  treaty.   It  seemed,  too,  as  if 
Syracuse  were  about  to  resume  her  ancient  relations  with 
21fi    Carthage,  for  the  old  king  Hiero,  the  faithful  ally 
*  £    of  Rome,  had  died  216  ac,  and  his  grandson,  Hier- 
'  '    onymus,  who  had  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  of 
Syracuse,  which,  it  must  be  remembered,  had  retained  its 
independence,  when  the  rest  of  Sicily  had  become  a  Roman 
province,  had  entered  into  alliance  with  Carthage,  for  which 
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he  had  been  put  to  death.  But  notwithstanding  this  proof 
of  the  desire  of  the  citizens  to  remain  on  terms  of  amity  with 
Borne,  emisarie8  of  Hannibal  contrived  to  excite  the  mob  to 
repudiate  the  Roman  alliance,  and  when  Marcellus  was  sent 
over  (214  rc.)  to  restore  matters  to  their  former  condition, 
the  gates  were  closed  against  him  contrary  to  the  desire  of 
the  magistrates  and  chief  officers  of  the  city,  who  were  put 
to  death. 

The  Romans  now  sent  three  armies  into  the  field  against 
Hannibal,  tinder  the  consuls,  Tiberius  Sempronius  oik 
Gracchus  and  Quintus  Eabius  Maximus,  the  consuls 
for  the  year,  and  Marcellus,  with  the  rank  of  pro- 
consul. Marcus  Valerius,  the  praetor,  was  also  sent  to 
Lucena  with  a  fourth  army,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the 
troops,  which  Hannibal  expected  to  come  to  his  aid  from 
Macedonia.  Marcellus  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights 
near  Nola,  and  having  defeated  Hannibal  in  an  attempt  to 
dislodge  him,  he  followed  the  Carthaginians  into  Apulia, 
whither  Hannibal  had  withdrawn  after  his  failure  before 
Nola.  In  the  meantime  the  successes  of  the  Romans  in 
Spain  were  continued.  A  new  Roman  colony,  well  fortified, 
and  possessing  an  excellent  harbour,  was  formed  at  Tarraco, 
now  Tarragona,  and  the  Scipios  defeated  the  Carthaginians  in 
two  sanguinary  battles  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula.  The 
remainder  of  the  year  waa  passed  in  Italy  without  any 
decisive  action  on  either  side,  except  the  defeat  of  a  body  of 
Carthaginian  troops  under  Hanno,  near  Benoventum,  by 
Tiberius  Gracchus.    Capua  was  still  held  by  the  Cartha- 


Unable  to  make  any  advance  on  Rome,  Hannibal  resolved 
to  make  an  attempt  to  get  possession  of  Tarentum,  a  port 
which  would  afford  an  easy  mode  of  ingress  for  the  014 
Macedonians  into  Italy,  if  Philip  could  but  be 
induced  to  send  troops  thither.    But  it  was  not 
until  two  years  after  he  was  permitted  to  enter  the  city,  which 
waa  given  up  to  him  by  the  inhabitants.    This  oiq 
period  waa  more  eventful  abroad  than  at  home,  for  * 
ttoaeuse,  which  had  been  closely  besieged  by 
Marcellus  by  land  and  sea  since  214  B.C.,  was  surrendered. 
The  Boman  general,  however,  permitted  his  soldiers  to  pillage 
the  city,  and  Archimedes,  the  greatest  engineer  and  mathe- 
of  the  time,  who  had  contributed  greatly  to  prolong 


anil  ojpiicw*, 

western  portion.  Syphax  had 
the  Romans,  and  Gala,  who  liad 
sent  his  son,  Masinissa,  agains 
compelled  liim  to  sue  for  pcai 
into  Spain  was  followed  by  diss 
By  bribing  the  Spanish  allies  c 
Hasdrubal  compelled  the  Ron 
his  brother,  Mago,  and  anothei 
attacked  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
The  muted  Carthaginian  fore 
under  Cneins  Scipio,  and  coi 
remnants  of  the  Boman  armie 
by  Cains  Marcus,  and  then 
Borne. 

So  sooner  had  Hannibal  mi 
gig    than  he  marched  r 
Capua,  which  was  c 
He  was  successful 
Tarentum  to  spend  the  win 
siege  was  renewed,  and  press 
Boman  consuls.    Unable  to 
pelied  to  surrender  shortly 
directed  his  march  on  Kome 

"        «ff-  hnt  findim?  the 
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Crispinus*  were  surprised  by  a  body  of  Xuraidian  horse,  near 
Venusia,  and  killed. 
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Romane  defeated  at  Canne  B.C.  216 
Defeat  of  Hatdrubal  in 

Spain   „  216 

lfonewed  defeats  of  the 

Carthaginians  in  Spain  „  215 
Commencement  of  Siege 

ofSyracuM    „  214 

Capture  of  Syracuse  by  the 

ftomans   „  212 


Surrender  of  Tarentum  to 
Hannibal  B.0. 212 

Defeat  and  death  of  the 

Scipios  in  Spain   „  212 

Capua  taken  from  Hanni- 
bal by  the  Romans          „  211 

Tarentum  taken  by  Fabius  „  200 

Death  of  Marcellus  near 
Venusia    n  208 


3.  TEB  CLOSE  OF  THE  WAR  IN  ITALY — THE  ROMANS 
IB  AFRICA. 

We  must  now  return  again  for  a  short  time  to  Spain,  and 
trace  the  course  of  the  war  in  that  country  after  the  Scipios 
met  with  defeat  and  death  at  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians. 
At  first  the  senate  sent  Caius  Claudius  Nero  into  the  penin- 
sula with  twelve  thousand  men,  but  although  successful  in 
military  operations,  he  was  no  match  for  the  wily  Cartha- 
ginian in  diplomacy,  and  he  was  recalled  and  replaced  by 
Poblius  Cornelius  Scipio,  the  son  of  the  dead  Publius  Scipio, 
who  had  already  distinguished  himself  though  he  was  but 
twenty-four,  at  the  battle  on  the  banks  of  the  Trebia  and  at 
Cannm.  Ue  arrived  in  Spain  late  in  the  year  210  B.C.,  and 
Ida  first  act,  in  the  spring  of  the  year  following,  was  to  carry 
Sew  Carthage,  the  Carthaginian  capital  in  Spain,  by  assault 
with  its  fleet,  stores,  treasure,  and  munitions  of  war.  Ho 
failed,  however,  in  208  a  a,  to  prevent  Hasdrubalfrom  leaving 
Spain  to  march  over  the  Alps  into  Italy  to  the  assistance  ol 
Hannibal.  The  sequel  of  the  operations  of  the  war  in  Spain 
may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  A  desultory  war  was  kept  up 
with  the  Romans  through  207  b.c.  by  Hasdrubol,  the  son  of 
Gisgo,  Mago,  and  the  Numidian  Mosinissa,  but  the  latter 
transferred  his  support  from  Carthage  to  Homo  after  a  great 
battle  in  206  b.c,  in  which  Hosdrubal  and  Mago  were  com- 
pletely defeated,  and  with  difficulty  escaped  with  life  to 
Gades.  Thence  Mago  sailed  in  the  following  year  to  Northern 
Italy,  and  after  maintaining  an  unequal  struggle  there  for 
two  years,  ho  was  defeated  by  Quinctilius  Varus,  and  died  of 
Us  wounds  while  on  his  return  to  Africa. 
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Hasdrubal,  as  it  has  been  said,  quitted  Spain  to  cany 
assistance  to  his  brother  Hannibal,  and  passed  over 
the  Alps  into  Italy.  He  was  met  in  his  advance 
*c"  southwards*  by  the  Roman  consuls,  Marcus  Claudius 
Nero  and  Marcus  Livius  Salinator,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Metaurus,  and  defeated  and  killed.  A  fortnight  after,  his 
head  was  thrown  by  the  conquerors  into  Hannibal's  camp  at 
Canusium,  in  Apulia,  where  he  was  awaiting  his  brother's 
coming.  He  retired  at  once  to  the  southern  coast  of  Italy,  to 
the  Bruttian  peninsula,  where  the  Romans  permitted  him  to 
linger  without  taking  any  measures  to  destroy  the  remnants 
of  his  forces.  The  hopelessness  of  his  position  was  demon- 
strated more  clearly  by  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  Philip 
of  Macedonia  by  the  Romans  in  205  b.o.  In  this  year 
Scipio,  though  not  eligible  for  office  as  far  as  age  was  con- 
cerned, was  made  consul,  and  proceeded  to  Sicily  to  make 
preparations  for  the  invasion  of  Africa,  which  was  completed 
by  the  spring  of  the  following  year  (204  b.c.) 

Scipio,  leaving  Hannibal  in  Italy,  accordingly  passed  over 
into  Africa  with  a  large  fleet*  and  was  joined  by 
Masinissa,  who  had  been  driven  from  his  dominions 
'  '    by  Syphax,  now  the  ally  of  Carthage.    He  landed 
near  TJtica,  and  Hanno  opposed  him,  but  was  defeated  and 
slain.    Scipio  then  laid  siege  to  Utica,  but  was  compelled  to 
retire  on  the  approach  of  Syphax  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army,  and  go  into  winter  quarters  in  the  heights  surmount- 
ing the  embouchure  of  tho  Bagradas.    In  the  following 
spring,  the  allied  Carthaginians  and  Kumidians  renewed  their 
am    attacks,  but  by  a  stratagem  the  Carthaginians  were 
B  0     taken  by  surprise  and  defeated  ;  and  the  Roman 
general  then  attacked  the  army  of  Syphax,  whom 
he  overthrew  with  the  loss  of  forty  thousand  men  killed,  and 
six  thousand  captured.    Soon  after,  Syphax  was  again  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  with  his  wife  Sophonisba. 

The  Carthaginians,  terrified  at  their  repeated  defeats,  and 
the  fame  of  Scipio's  former  successes,  dispatched  deputies  to 
Hannibal,  positively  commanding  him  to  return  out  of  Italy,  in 
order  to  oppose  the  Roman  general,  who  threatened  Carthage 
with  a  siege.  Hannibal,  though  he  had  long  foreseen  the  ruin 
of  his  country,  but  at  the  same  time  knew  that  Italy  was  the 
only  place  in  which  its  fate  could  be  suspended,  obeyed  the 
orders  of  Carthage  with  great  submission,  and  left  Italy  with 
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t  his  eyes,  after  having  kept  possession  of  the  most 
d  parts  of  it  for  above  fifteen  years, 
r  his  arrival  in  Africa,  he  desired  a  meeting  with 
to  confer  upon  terms  of  peace,  to  which  the  Eoman 
assented.  The  two  greatest  generals  in  the  world 
an  interview  in  a  large  plain  between  their  armies  ; 
h,  for  a  while,  silently  regarded  his  opponent,  as  if 
nth  mutual  reverence  and  esteem.  In  figure,  Scipio 
orned  with  all  the  advantages  of  manly  beauty, 
al,  on  the  contrary,  bore  the  marks  of  hard  campaigns 
isage ;  and  the  loss  of  one  eye,  occasioned  by  ophthal- 
rtly  after  his  first  arrival  in  Italy,  gave  a  sternness  to 
«t 

Carthaginian  general,  in  opening  the  conference,  de- 
the  ruinous  effects  of  the  long  wars  that  had  so 
ly  injured  both  countries,  and  in  asking  for  peace 
is  rival  to  secure  this  great  boon  for  Rome  as  well  as 
e  by  being  moderate  in  his  demands,  and  proposing 

0  which  the  latter  could  accede  without  loss  of 

is  Scipio  briefly  replied  that  the  only  terms  on  which 
raid  be  granted  were  the  cession  to  Home  of  Spain, 
the  islands  in  the  Mediterranean  that  had  formerly 

1  to  Carthage,  the  surrender  of  the  Carthaginian 
d  the  payment  of  4000  talents  for  the  expenses  of 

Furthermore,  it  was  demanded  that  Masinissa 
be  confirmed  in  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  of 

L 

ese  terms  Hannibal  was  both  unable  and  unwilling  to 
id  both  sides  returned  to  their  respective  camps  to 
for  deciding  the  controversy  with  the  sword.  gQ2 
nan  and  Carthaginian  armies  met  at  Zama,  Ra 
nar  was  a  more  memorable  battle  fought, 
we  regard  the  generals,  the  armies,  the  two  con- 
states, or  the  empire  in  dispute.    On  this  occasion, 
il  disposed  his  men  in  a  manner  superior  even  to  his 
arrangements.    The  Carthaginians,  however,  were 
kftated,  mainly  by  the  persistence  of  the  Soman 
,  and  the  brilliant  charges  of  the  Numidian  horse  led 
nissa  and  the  Eoman  cavalry  under  Lselius ;  twenty 
1  of  them  were  killed  in  the  battle  or  pursuit, 
many  more  taken  prisoners.    Hannibal,  who 
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acquitted  himself  as  a  great  general  and  an  undaunted . 
soldier,  escaped  with  a  few  followers  to  Adrumetum,  whence 
he  was  summoned  by  the  senate  to  meet  Seipio  anoe  more 
and  arrange  the  terms  of  peace.    These  were  rendered 
heavier  in  consequence  of  the  success  of  Borne  at  Zama,  and 
2Q«    the  Carthaginian*  were  forced  to  submit  to  s  tBssJy 
^       which  obliged  them  to  quit  Spain  and  all  As 
islands  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea ;  to  pay  10,000 
talents  in  fifty  years ;  to  give  hostages  for  the  delivery  of 
their  ships  and  their  elephants ;  to  restore  MaainiRsa  til  Us 
territories;  and  not  to  make  war  in  Africa,  but  by  permission 
of  the  Bomans.    Thus  ended  the  second  Punic  war,  for 
bringing  which  to  so  glorious  a  termination  Seipio  seoeived 
the  surname  of  Africanus. 
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Capture  of  Carthago  No- 
va, or  New  Carthage, 
Seipio  ;   B.C.  209 

March  of  Hasdrnbal  Into 
Italy    207 

Hasdrubal's  defeat  and 
death  in  the  battle  of 
the  Metaurut  -.  ,  207 


InTaeion  of  Andes  Igr 

Seipio   B.C.20I 

Hannibal  reoaBed  by  the 

GMthamian Senate...  „  201 
Battle  of  Zama— Bomans 

victorious    „  20S 

Bod  of  the  Second  Punic 
War   .  201 


CHAPTER  VIIL 
THE  WA*8  WITH  KACXDOBTIA  ABTD  8YBIA. 
201  B.C.  to  146  B.C. 
1.  THE  mST  AND  SECOND  MACEDONIAN  WaJHL 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Hannibal  was  always  snxkmi 
to  enlist  Philip  of  Macedon  as  an  ally  of  Carthage  in  has 
second  war  with  Borne,  and  the  assistance  lent  him  by  Philip 
was  but  trifling — indeed  far  too  small  to  be  of  any  service. 
Philip's  Bhortoomings  in  this  matter  arose  from  bo  diainchs* 
4ition  to  assist  Carthage,  but  because  ample  employaaejat 
was  found  for  him  at  home  in  settling,  or  trying  to  settle  the 
affairs  of  Greece,  in  which  at  that  time  Macedon  was  the 
predominant  state.  The  conclusion  of  a  war  with  JEftoha 
and  the  Greek  states  in  alliance  with  her,  to  which  the  name 
of  the  Social  War  was  given,  and  which  was  brought  to  aa 
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17  B.G.,  Bet  him  at  liberty  to  engage  in  other  projects, 
t>ugh  he  still  hesitated  to  send  a  fleet  and  troops  to 
made  an  attack  on  the  Roman  possessions  at  Epirus. 
oans  immediately  recaptured  Oricum,  and  014 
ihe  camp  of  Philip  by  assault,  and  thus 
m  the  first  Macedonian  War.   They  then 
nto  an  alliance  with  iEtolia  and  the  southern  states 
»  against  Philip  (212  B.C.),  and  the  confederacy  was 
j  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Epirus,  Macedonia,  and  Northern  Greece  were  laid 
intervals  during  the  six  years  that  followed,  gQg 
1st  the  JStolians,  by  this  time  alive  to  the 
lea  that  foreign  alliances  on  either  side 
aging  on  Greece,  made  peace  with  Philip,  and  the 
who  were  then  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Africa, 
ame  in  the  year  following,  thus  bringing  the  First 
ian  War  to  a  close. 

this  time  the  guardians  of  the  young  king  of  Egypt, 
IY.,  surnamed  Epiphanes,  had  placed  him  under 
action  of  the  Eoman  senate,  fearing  that  it  would 
oaaible  to  withstand  the  designs  of  Antiochus  the 
ng  of  Syria,  on  that  country,  without  entering  into 
rith  some  foreign  power.  Philip  of  Macedon  had, 
.  be  said,  formed  a  league  with  this  monarch,  and, 
le  Second  Punic  War,  had  made  persistent  attacks 
us,  king  of  Pergamus,  with  whom  the  onj 
were  still  on  friendly  terms.  It  was  re-  R0 
lerefore,  to  send  an  embassy  to  Philip,  to 
that  he  should  abstain  from  war  against  Southern 
ad  the  Ehodians,  restore  the  towns  he  had  taken 
pt>  and  submit  his  quarrel  with  Attains  to  arbitra- 
iiip  declined  to  accede  to  the  requests  of  the  Romans, 
Second  Macedonian  War  was  forthwith  commenced 
1 

ir  was  carried  on  with  vigour.   The  Romans  took 
i  Chalcis  in  the  first  year,  and  Philip  laid  waste 
Antiochus  began  to  assist  Philip  by  marching 
aiganuiR,  but  retired  at  the  bidding  of  the  jgg 
who  sent  an  army  into  Thessaly  and  Rc 
id  carried  everything  before  them.  Philip 
rtures  for  peace,  but  was  compelled  to  continue  the 
a  was  not  prepared  to  surrender  as  much  *a  ni& 
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adversaries  required.  On  this  Titos  Qninctias  Flaminius,  who 
was  in  command  of  the  Boman  fleet  and  army,  prepared  in 

the  following  year  to  push  on  the  war  with  vigour. 
*  J     Philip  also  made  the  best  preparations  he  could  to 

encounter  his  foes,  and  the  hostile  forces  met  at 
Cynocephalae,  near  Scotussa,  in  Theasaly.  The  victory,  which 
was  for  some  time  doubtful,  was  won  at  last,  alter  a  hard 
fight,  by  the  Romans,  and  Philip  was  compelled  to  accept 
the  terms  that  he  had  previously  refused.  He  was  left  in 
possession  of  Macedonia  and  his  hereditary  dominions,  but 
his  garrisons  were  withdrawn  from  Demetrias,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth  in  Greece,  whose  liberty  was  ostentatiously  pro- 
claimed by  the  Romans,  and  .his  supremacy  in  that  country 
was  totally  destroyed.  He  was  no  longer  permitted  to  mike 
war  without  permission  of  Some ;  his  army  and  fleet  were 
reduced  to  a  force  merely  sufficient  for  the  protection  of  his 
coasts,  and  he  had  to  pay  a  thousand  talents  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  That  was  the  Second  Macedonian  War  brought 
to  a  close. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Commencement  of  Second 


Commencement  of  First 
Macedonian  War  B.C.  214 

Clote  of  First  Macedonian 
War   „  205 

Boman   Protectorate  of 

Egypt    „  203 


Macedonian  War  B.C.  200 

Battle  of  Cyno  Cephabe— 

Romans  Victorious          „  197 

Close  of  the  Second  Mace- 
donian War   n  197 


2.  THE  8YRIAK  WAR. 

The  victory  of  Cynocephalae  was  followed,  as  it  has  been 
said,  by  the  restoration  of  liberty  to  Greece,  that  is  to  say, 
the  Greeks  resumed  the  management  of  their  internal  aflairs, 
instead  of  acting  under  the  control  of  the  king  of  Macedon, 
as  heretofore.  The  possessions  of  Philip  in  the  Peloponnesus 
were  added  to  the  number  of  states  which  were  comprised  in 
the  Achaean  league ;  while  Phocis  and  Locris  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  iEtolian  confederacy. 

Just  at  this  time  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  had 
been  pushing  his  conquests  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 

-Q-     and  had  taken  Abydos  and  even  entered  Thrace. 

fic  The  Romans  contented  themselves  with  merely 
remonstrating  against  his  further  advance,  to  which 
the  king  paid  no  attention,  but  received  Hannibal,  the  sworn 
enemy  of  Rome,  at  his  court  at  Ephesus,  and  commenced  an 
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jrk  of  intrigue  among  the  Greek  states  as  soon  as 
s>  to  whom  the  re-organisation  of  Greece  had  been 
I,  had  finished  his  work  and  returned  to  Borne. 
>lians,  to  whom  the  Romans  had  given  offence  by 
ig  them  Acarnania  and  Thessaly  after  the  battle  of 
lake,  readily  entered  into  alliance  with  him;  out- 
ok  place  in  various  parts  of  Greece ;  Rome  hastened 
isaistance  of  the  states  that  formed  the  Achaean 
ad  Antiochus  landed  with  an  army  on  the  «go 
Chessaly.  Philip  of  Macedon,  at  this  junc- 
lained  faithful  to  the  treaty  that  he  had 
th  the  Romans.   Nothing  much  was  done  in  the 
r  of  the  war  beyond  the  capture  of  Thermopylae, 
and  some  towns  in  Thessaly,  by  Antiochus. 
following  year  the  Romans  recaptured  the  towns 
been  taken  by  Antiochus.    His  army  was  «g« 
by  Marcus  Porcius  Cato  at  Thermopylae,  R0 
imself  was  obliged  to  escape  with  a  hand- 
in,  and  return  to  Ephesus.  This  reverse  was  followed 
sfeat  of  his  fleet  off  Cyssus,  on  the  coast  of  Ionia ; 
r  permitting  the  -^Etolians  to  make  their  peace  by 
ion,  the  Romans  prepared  to  carry  the  war  into  Asia. 
;8  fleet,  which  had  been  placed  under  the  command 
ibal,  was  defeated  by  the  combined  Roman  and 
fleets  at  the  mouth  of  the  Eurymedon,  and  again  oft 
lontory  of  Myonnesus. 

ext  year  saw  a  Roman  army  cross  the  Hellespont 
» Asia  Minor,  under  the  command  of  Lucius  jjq 
d  his  brother  Publius  Scipio  Africanus.  It  R0 
by  the  troops  of  Antiochus,  near  Magnesia, 
lot  far  from  Smyrna.    A  desperate  engagement  fol- 
a  which  Antiochus  was  defeated,  and  lost  fifty 
.  men,  while  the  Roman  loss  in  cavalry  and  infantry 
amount  to  three  hundred  and  fifty, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  Antiochus  was  now 
irocure  peace  of  the  Romans  upon  their  own  terms, 
uired  him  to  pay  fifteen  thousand  talents ;  quit  all 
ssions  in  Europe,  and  all  in  Asia  as  far  as  Mount 
nd  the  Halys  ;  give  twenty  hostages,  and  deliver  up 
L    In  consequence  of  his  success,  Lucius  Scipio 
the  surname  of  Asiaticus.    Hannibal  fled  for  pro- 
>  the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bithynia,  whither 
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Romans  sent  iEmilras,  one  of  their  celebrated  generals,  to 
demand  him.  Implacably  pursued  from  one  eomulry  to 
another,  and  finding  all  methods  of  safety  cut  oft;  this  brave 
but  unfortunate  man  poisoned  himself  in  183  B.C. 

Peace  with  Antiochus  was  not  finally  concluded  until 
188  b.c,  and  in  the  following  year  the  king  fell  in  an  attack 
made  on  him  by  the  people  of  Elymais,  at  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulij  for  robbing  the  temple  of  one  of  their  gods  of 
its  treasures. 

In  the  third  year  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with 
Antiochus,  Scipio  Africanus  was  accused,  by  Marcus  Poreras 
Cato,  of  defrauding  the  treasury  of  the  plunder  taken  in  war, 
and  of  too  intimate  a  correspondence  with  that  king.  A  day 
being  appointed  him  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  Scipio  obeyed 
the  summons ;  but,  instead  of  attempting  a  defence,  reminded 
the  people  that  on  that  very  day  he  had  conquered  Hannibal 
and  gained  the  battle  of  Zama.  Though  the  tribunes  were 
foiled  in  this  attempt,  they  proceeded  to  accuse  him  in  the 
senate ;  Scipio,  therefore,  withdrew  to  Linturnum,  a  town  on 
the  coast  of  Campania,  where  he  died  (183  B.C.),  and  at  his 
death  ordered  the  following  epitaph  to  be  engraven  on  h» 
tomb :  "  Ungrateful  country !  thou  shalt  not  possess  my 
bones." 

CHB0N0L0GI0AL  SUMMARY. 


Comencemcntof  the  Syrian 
War  B.c  192 

Defeat  of  Antiochus  at 

Thermopylae    „  191 

Battle  of  the  Eurymedon, 
Romans  victorious          „  191 


Battle  of  Magnesia  ax.  190 

Conclusion  of  peace  with 
Antiochus,  and  end  of 

Syrian  War   „  188 

Death  of  Antioohua   „  187 

Death  of  Scipio    „  181 


3.  THE  TBTBD  MACEDONIAN  WAR  AND  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  Antiochus  the  Great 
the  complications  in  the  affairs  of  Greece  began  to  increase. 
Thrace  had  been  bestowed  by  the  Romans  on  Attains,  long 
of  Perganius,  a  proceeding  which  gave  bitter  offence  to  Philip 
of  Macedon.  Thessaly,  or  a  great  part  of  it,  had  been  given 
to  Philip  for  his  observance  of  the  alliance  with  Borne  during 
the  war,  and  this  had  offended  the  Thessalians  themselves 
and  the  people  of  the  various  states  of  Greece.  The  ill-feeling 
which  Philip  had  begun  to  entertain  towards  Home  was  em- 
bittered by  the  decision  of  the  senate  against  him  in  some 
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dispute  between  him  on  the  one  side  and  the  Thcs- 
,nd  Greeks  on  the  other ;  bnt  before  he  could  be  tempted 
:  oat  into  open  hostilities  once  more  he  died  ( 1 79  B.C.), 
i  succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Macedon  by  his  son 

wince  spent  the  first  few  years  of  his  reign  in  making 
ions  for  an  ultimate  rupture  with  Rome.    He  made 
i  on  all  sides,  with  the  Greek  states,  with  Rhodes, 
ly  important  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Thrace,  whose 
nte  felt  no  love  towards  Rome :  but  everything  was 
r  him  so  secretly  and  quietly,  that  it  was  not  until 
sars  after  his  accession  that  the  Romans  be-  y~ 
oroughly  aware  of  his  aims  and  intentions, 
k  measures  to  enter  on  the  Third  Mace- 
irar.    As  usual  there  was  no  fixity  of  purpose  among 
sks  and  Asiatics ;  many  of  his  supporters  fell  away 
neus  after  war  was  declared,  and  joined  the  Romans, 
Macedonian  king  found  himself  left  to  cope  with  his 
its  with  no  auxiliaries  except  some  troops  supplied 
jibes  settled  along  the  Lower  Danube, 
after  the  declaration  of  war  the  Roman  senate  sent* 
y  into  Thessaly,  under  Publius  Licinius  j-^ 
who  was  defeated  by  Perseus  near  Larissa.     fi  c 
iggle  was  continued  during  this  and  the  two 
g  years,  without  marked  advantage  on  cither  side ; 
ras  not  until  the  arrival  of  Lucius  iEmiiius  Paulus 
leat  of  war  that  the  Romans  were  able  to  make  any 
advance.    This  general,  who  had  seen  much  service 
1  and  Northern  Italy,  brought  Perseus  to  bay  at  last 
ia,  and  utterly  defeated  him  in  a  great  and  ^gg 
battle.    Perseus  surrendered  himself  to  his  fi 
or,  and  died,  not  long  after,  in  retirement, 
aia  was  divided  into  tributary  states  or  federations 
Illyria  also),  paying  an  annual  tax  to  Rome,  and  in 
was  formed  into  a  Roman  province, 
►ugh  the  Greek  states  had  lent  no  open  aid  to  Perseus 
btempt  to  shake  off  the  Roman  yoke,  there  was  a  con- 
9  party  in  Greece  that  would  have  taken  the  oppor- 
0  break  into  open  revolt  against  Rome  if  his  efforts 
an  crowned  with  success.    The  leading  men  in  this 
sre  denounced  to  the  senate  by  the  faction  that  de- 
>  promote  Roman  supremacy  m  Greece,  and  about 
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1,000  of  them  were  removed  to  Borne,  and  detained  in  Italy  for 
seventeen  years  until  150  b.o.   Quarrels  between 
the  states  of  Greece  were  of  constant  commence :  a 
decision  of  the  commissioners  sent  into  Greece  by 
the  senate  (147  B.C.)  that  the  Achaean  league  should  give  up 
Sparta  and  Corinth  provoked  great  dissatisfaction :  the  party 
that  wished  for  war  with  Borne  broke  into  open  demonstra- 
tions of  hostility,  and  a  Boman  army  under  Lucius  Mummius 
was  sent  to  reduce  Corinth  and  bring  the  Greeks  to  obedience. 
Discus,  the  commander  of  the  troops  of  the  league,  was  totally 
defeated,  and  Corinth,  evacuated  by  the  troops  placed  in  it  to 
defend  it  and  the  inhabitants,  was  taken  and  sacked.  The 
«Mg    fate  of  Greece  was  now  sealed :  the  Peloponnesus 
and  Northern  Greece,  as  far  as  the  southern  bound* 
arios  of  Thessaly  and  Epirus,  were  amalgamated  to 
form  the  Boman  province  of  Achaio,  while  Thessaly  and 
Epirus  were  comprised  in  the  province  of  Macedonia,  which, 
as  it  has  been  said,  was  also  founded  in  the  year  that  wit- 
nessed the  final  triumph  of  Borne  in  the  Greek  Peninsula. 

CHEONOLOGIC  AL8UMMARY. 


Death  of  Philip  of  Mace- 
don   B.C.  170 

Revolt  of  Penem,  and 
Commencement  of  the 
Third  Macedonian  War  „  172 

Battle  of  Pydna ;  surren- 
der of  Perseus,  and  close 
of  the  war   „  168 


Insurrection  in  Greece 
against  the  Romans  ...  b.c.  147 

Surrender  and  Sack  of 
Corinth   „  147 

Subjugation  of  Greece  and 
formation  of  the  Roman 
ProTinoes  of  Macedonia 
and  Achaia   „  146 


CHAPTER  IX. 
THE  STTBJUGATIOE  OT  CARTHAGE. 

150  B.O.  to  146  B.O. 

1.  THE  THIRD  PUNIC  WAR — DEFENCE  OF  CARTHAGE — IT8 
DESTRUCTION. 

Through  the  years  that  followed  the  close  of  the  Second 
Punic  War,  Carthage  had  observed  with  unwavering  loyalty 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  then  made  with  Rome,  and  had  accepted 
without  murmur  many  adverse  decisions  of  the  Boman  senate 
in  disputes  that  had  occurred  relative  to  the  possession  of  tern 
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toiy  which  had  been  seized  by  Masinissa,  the  king  of  Numidia. 
This  monarch,  relying  on  the  support  of  Rome,  which  was  always 
freely  accorded  to  him,  had  carried  his  exactions  so  far  as  to 
assert  his  right  to  Byzacina  and  other  seaports  on  the  gulf 
called  Syrtis  Minor,  in  which  proceeding  he  was  supported 
by  the  senate,  and  even  to  occupy  a  tract  of  land  called  the 
"Great  Plain,"  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Bagradas.  The 
Carthaginians,  smarting  under  the  wrong,  appealed  once  more 
to  Borne,  and  the  senate  sent  over  commissioners  to  settle  the 
dispute.  Before  opening  the  business  of  the  commission,  the 
commissioners  required  both  parties  to  bind  themselves  to 
accept  their  decision.  This  the  Carthaginians  refused  to  do ; 
the  matter,  therefore,  remained  unsettled  A  feeling  -g- 
of  hostility  towards  Borne  was  revived  in  Carthage,  fi  c 
while  the  Romans  grew  suspicious  of  the  intentions 
of  the  Caithaginians.  The  good  understanding  that  had 
existed  between  the  former  rivals  was  gradually  destroyed, 
and  a  party  against  Carthage  was  formed  in  the  Roman 
senate,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Marcus  Forcius  Cato,  one  of 
the  commissioners  who  had  been  sent  to  Carthage  to  settle 
the  dispute,  and  who,  until  war  was  finally  decided  on  some 
years  alter,  never  lost  the  chance  of  urging  the  necessity  of 
destroying  Carthage  whenever  he  had  an  opportunity  of  open- 
ing his  mouth  in  the  senate. 

At  last  the  Carthaginians,  weary  of  the  exactions  of  Masi- 
nissa, and  seeing  that  they  could  not  hope  for  fair 
treatment  from  Rome,  began  to  take  up  arms  against    fi  c 
the  Numidians.    On  this  orders  were  sent  from 
Rome  bidding  them  to  desist  from  hostile  preparations.  The 
Carthaginians  refused,  and  Masinissa  led  an  army  against  the 
city  (150  b.o.)  and  totally  defeated  and  cut  to  pieces  the 
Carthaginian  troops,  which  were  commanded  by  a  general 
who  bore  the  historic  name  of  Hasdrubal.   Fearful  of  what 
■right  follow,  they  immediately  sent  an  embassy  to    -  *g 
Borne  to  make  excuses,  but  these  were  declared  in-  ^ 
sufficient,  and  a  second  embassy,  which  was  imme- 
diately sent  over,  found  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  point  of 
setting  sail  for  Africa. 

The  Carthaginians,  affrighted  at  the  Roman  armaments, 
Sgrfnst  which  they  were  totally  unprepared,  humbly  offered 
to  make  any  concessions.  The  Romans  demanded  three  bun- 
dled hostages  within  thirty  days,  and  an  implicit  obedience 
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to  their  future  commands.  They  then  required  til  their 
arms  ;  and  finding  this  demand  also  complied  with,  they 
ordered  the  Carthaginians  to  leave  their  city,  which  was  to 
be  levelled  with  the  ground,  at  the  same  time  allowing  them 
to  build  another  not  less  than  ten  miles  from  the  sea.  This 
severe  and  despotic  injunction  drove  the  unfortunate  people 
to  despair,  and  they  resolved  to  fight  to  the  last  for  their  seat 
of  empire,  and  the  habitations  of  their  ancestors. 

Hasdrubal,  who  had  been  lately  condemned  for  opposing 
the  Romans,  was  liberated  from  prison,  and  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  army.  Such  were  their  preparations,  that  when 
the  consuls  came  before  the  city,  which  they  expected  to  find 
an  easy  conquest,  they  met  with  repulses  which  quite  dis- 
pirited their  forces,  and  shook  their  resolution.  Several  en- 
gagements were  fought  before  the  walls,  generally  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  assailants ;  and  the  Romans  would  have 
discontinued  the  siege  had  not  Publius  Scipio  flfrniHanna, 
the  adopted  son  of  Africanus,  used  as  much  skill  to  save  his 
forces  after  a  defeat,  as  to  inspire  them  with  hopes  of  ultimate 
victory.  After  gaining  over  Himilco  Phaneas,  the  master  of 
the  Carthaginian  horse,  he  once  more  set  to  work  to  secure 
the  co-operation  of  the  Numidians,  and  having  performed  in 
a  satisfactory  manner  the  charge  which  Masinissa  (who  died 
just  after  the  commencement  of  the  siege)  had  left  to  him,  of 
dividing  his  territories  between  his  sons,  Micipsa,  Gulussa, 
and  Mastanabal,  he  brought  over  Gulussa  and  his  cavalry  to 
the  support  of  his  countrymen.  During  148  B.C.  nothing  was 
done,  in  spite  of  all  Scipio's  efforts,  but  in  the  following  year 
he  was  made  consul,  though  under  the  age  at  which  he  could 
legally  hold  this  office,  and  placed  in  supreme  command  over 
the  Roman  fleet  and  legions  in  Africa.    His  first  act  was  to 

take  Megara,  a  suburb  of  the  city,  in  which  Ha* 
B  c     drubal  put  all  the  Roman  prisoners  within  the  city 

to  a  cruel  death,  and  several  Carthaginian  senators 
who  remonstrated  with  him  on  the  injustice  and  iniquity  of 
such  an  act.  A  blockade,  which  was  protracted  over  several 
months,  then  ensued,  and  the  fortified  camp  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian army  at  Neplicris  was  carried  by  assault.  Another 
143     dreary  winter  passed,  the  besieged  suffering  terribly 

from  famine  and  sickness ;  but  when  spring  came, 
'  '     and  the  sw&Ylows  were  preparing  for  their  flight 
northwards,  ScApio  mwta  a.  \ask  sftort  and  carried 
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the  city  by  assault.  Hasdrubal  retreated  with  his  wife, 
family,  and  a  body  of  Roman  deserters  into  the  citadel,  which 
some  of  the  garrison,  resolving  to  perish  rather  than  surrender, 
set  on  fire.  On  this  Hasdrnbal  ran  ont  and  submitted  to 
Scipio,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  and  his  deserted  fol- 
lowers to  perish  in  the  flames.  The  conflagration  was  ex- 
tended by  the  merciless  conquerors  over  the  whole  of  this 
noble  city,  which  was  twenty-four  miles  in  compass,  and 
which  the  senate  ordered  to  be  levelled  with  the  ground. 
All  the  cities  which  had  assisted  Carthage  were  devoted  to 
the  same  fate,  and  the  lands  belonging  to  them  were  given  to 
the  friends  of  the  Romans.  The  territory  which  was  held  by 
Carthage  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  was  formed  into  a 
Roman  province,  to  which  the  name  of  Africa  was  given. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

THE  COTSOUDATIOH  OF  THE  ROMAN  POWER  Df  SOTTTHEEH 
EUROPE,  Ac. 

200  R.C.  to  129  B.O. 

1.  THE  ROMANS  IN  CISALPINE  GAUL. 

It  is  now  necessary,  after  the  consideration  of  the  great  wars 
which  resulted  in  the  conquest  of  IUyricam,  Macedonia, 
Greece,  and  Carthage,  and  the  partial  subjugation,  though 
aoi  occupation,  of  Asia  Minor,  to  look  back  and  trace  the 
steps  that  were  taken  by  Rome  to  consolidate  her  power  in 
her  northern  provinces  and  on  her  northern  frontier  as  well  as 
ill  Spain.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  was  to  punish  the 
fefbes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  for  the  assistance  and  support  given 
Ifast  to  Hannibal,  and  then  to  his  brother  Hasdrnbal  and 
llago  in  their  descents  on  Italy  through  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  and  by  landing,  as  Mago  did,  on  the  cost  of  Liguria. 
In  300  B.C.,  the  Gauls  had  gained  some  successes  against  the 
Boman  garrisons  in  Flacentia  and  Cremona.    For  these  and 
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the  acts  of  hostility  against  Home  previously  mentioned,  it  was 
necessary  to  bring  them  into  complete  subjection,  which  was 
done  in  a  long  and  lingering  war  of  ten  years,  which  com- 
pletely broke  the  spirit  of  the  Insubrians,  Cenomani,  Boii, 
and  other  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul,  south  of  the  Po»  The 
Boman  colonies  of  Bononia,  Mutina,  and  Parma,  of  which 
the  first  and  second  are  now  known  as  Bologna  and  Modena, 
were  established,  and  the  Flaminian  way  continued  through 
the  country  from  Ariminum  or  Rimini  to  Mediolanum,  now 
Milan.  This  extension  of  the  Flaminian  way,  however,  was 
called  the  jEmilian  way,  being  constructed  by  the  censor 
Marcus  jEmilius  Lepidus.    It  was  made  about  179  B.Q. 

After  the  pacification  of  the  tribes  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
south  of  the  Po,  it  was  resolved  to  subjugate  the  Ligurians, 

-g-  a  race  of  hardy  mountaineers  and  sailors  who  in- 
c  habited  the  country  now  called  Genoa.  The  contest, 
which  was  commenced  by  Marcus  ^Emilius  Lepidus 
during  his  consulate,  was  prolonged  for  more  than  170  yean; 
and  although  individual  tribes  were  reduced  and  severely 
punished  at  frequent  intervals,  and  a  military  road  was  made 
through  the  country  in  109  B.C.,  the  subjection  of  the  country 
even  then  was  only  nominal,  and  its  actual  conquest  was  not 
completed  until  after  the  establishment  of  the  Empire  under 
Augustus.  The  passage  into  Gaul  beyond  the  Alps  was  one, 
therefore,  that  was  always  attended  with  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty and  danger. 
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2.  THE  ROMANS  IN  8PAIN — NUMANTIA. 

Although  Spain  nominally  belonged  to  Rome  after  205  B.C 
and  was  divided  in  that  year  by  the  Senate  into  two  pro- 
vinces, known  as  Hispania  Citerior  and  Hispania  Ulterior* 

*  Hispania  Citerior,  or  Hither  Spain,  'was  dirided  from  Hispams 
Ulterior,  or  Further  S^am,  Y>^j  \\\*  war**  <tf  the  riyer  Duriua,  or  Bom 
as  far  as  a  small  town  c*\\e&N\fc>a&  k^&axvv^ «bA.  <&k&Ye$  %sl  irregular 
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it  was  not  until  after   the  capture  and  destruction  of 
Numantia  in  133  B.C.  that  the  complete  subjugation  of  the 
country  was  affected.    A  constant  and  harassing  war  was 
kept  up  against  the  Roman  settlers  on  the  coast  by  the 
Celtiberians,  and  at  last  it  was  found  necessary  to  «g£ 
restore  respect  for  the  Roman  name,  and  strike 
tenor  into  the  Spanish  tribes  by  sending  a  large 
army  into  the  country  under  Marcus  Porcius  Cato,  who,  partly 
by  diplomacy  and  partly  by  hard  fighting  in  the  field,  reduced 
the  tribes  to  obedience,  and  for  a  while  restored  the  ascend- 
ancy of  Rome. 

Matters  went  on  with  tolerable  smoothness  for  about  fifteen 
years.    There  were  outbreaks  against  the  authority  of  Rome  on 
the  part  of  individual  tribes,  it  is  true,  and  the  Celtiberians, 
who  occupied  the  centre  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  peninsula, 
roe  more  than  once  in  insurrection,  but  there  was  no  united 
effort  throughout  the  country  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the 
foreign  power  that  had  established  so  firm  a  footing  on  its 
eastern  coasts.   The  Celtiberians  made  trial  of  the  fortune  of 
war  once  more  in  181  B.C.,  but  they  were  subdued  by  Tiberius 
8emproniu8  Gracchus,  who  by  his  prudent  adminis-    - -g 
tration  did  much  to  establish  the  Roman  power 
permanently  in  the  parts  now  known  as  Catalonia, 
Valencia,  Aragon,  and  Castile,  and  induced  the  native  tribes 
to  enter  into  an  agreement  to  build  no  more  fortified  towns. 

The  principal  wars  from  179  B.C.  to  155  B.C.  were  occa- 
sioned by  revolts  against  Roman  authority  in  Sardinia  and 
Istria  (177  B.C.);  in  Corsica  (163  B.C.);  and  in  Dalmatia 
(156  B.C.)  There  was  nothing  of  importance  in  connection 
with  any  of  these  attempts  of  conquered  nations  to  regain 
the  independence  that  they  had  previously  enjoyed. 

During  the  years  that  followed  the  pacification  of  Spain 
bf  Tiberius  Sempronius  Gracchus,  the  Romans 
poshed  their  conquests  in  all  parts  of  the  Spanish    B  Q 
ptMTtmU  southward  and  westward,  until  their  pro- 
las  drawn  from  this  point  in  a  south-east  direction,  till  it  struck  the 
fsasjfc  some  miles  sooth  of  New  Carthage,  at  the  mouth  of  the  modern 
riser  Ahnansora.   Hispania  Ulterior  was  afterwards  divided  into  the 
■swiisum  of  Lusitania  and  Betioa,  which  were  separated  by  the  river 
Asms,  now  the  Guadiana.   Lusitania  comprised  the  greater  part  of  what 
%  aow  called  Portugal  and  part  of  Estremadura,  while  Buetica  included 
fJsi  isjmalning  portion  of  Estremadura  and  Andalusia. 
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gress  was  seriously  checked  by  a  rising  of  the  tribes  in  the 
north-western  part  of  Hispania  Ulterior,  who  carried  all  before 
them  and  threatened  New  Carthage  with  an  assault.  A 
Koman  army  under  Lucius  Mummius,  the  praetor  of  Hispania 
Citerior,  was  defeated,  the  Geltiberians  in  Central  Spain  new 

«KQ    to  arms,  and  the  Celtibenan  wax,  as  it  was  called, 

^c  commenced.  An  army  was  immediately  sent  into 
Spain  under  the  consul  Quintus  Fulvius  Kobilior, 
whose  first  step  was  to  put  a  stop  to  the  building  of  Segeda, 
a  small  town  that  was  being  built  by  some  of  the  Celtiberians 
in  violation  of  the  terms  of  the  treaty  made  with  Tiberius 
Sempronius  Gracchus.  Fulvius  destroyed  the  town,  but  was 
defeated  shortly  after  by  the  Arevaci,  who  took  up  arms  to 
avenge  the  destruction  of  Segeda,  and  established  themselves 
in  Unman  tia,  a  city  which  was  in  a  position  so  well 
by  nature  that  it  required  little  of  the  art  of  the  military 
engineer  to  render  it,  in  those  times,  impregnable.  Fuivms 
suffered  a  second  defeat  before  R umantia,  and  lost  much  of 
his  stores  and  baggage  as  well  as  reputation,  but  Mummnu 
gained  some  trifling  successes  in  the  South. 

In  the  following  year  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus,  who  was 

1M     then  one  of  the  consuls,  was  sent  into  Spain,  and  he 

&c     was  successful  in  subduing  the  Arevaci  and  making 
a  treaty  with  them,  by  which  they  were  permitted 
to  retain  their  independence  on  condition  of  paying  tribute 
annually  to  Borne.   A  policy  of  conciliation  might  now  have 
done  much  to  procure  the  acquiescence  of  the  tribes  in 
Koman  supremacy,  but  the  successor  of  Marcellus,  Lucius 
Licinius  Lucullus  thought  fit  to  march  against  the 
Vaccsei,  a  tribe  occupying  territory  to  the  north-west 

B  C°  of  the  Arevaci,  and  laid  waste  their  country  and  cities 
with  fire  and  sword.  At  this  time  Scipio  iEmilianus  was  serv- 
ing under  Lucullus  as  a  military  tribune.  While  this  was  going 
on  in  the  north,  Servius  Sulpicius  Galba,  the  new  praetor,  had 
met  with  a  serious  check  in  Hispania  Ulterior,  and  Lucullus 

- -~     marched  to  his  assistance.    Galba  had  been  operat- 
ing  against  the  Lusitani,  a  tribe  situated  to  the 

B'C*  south  of  the  Douro,  and  occupying  the  country 
along  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  and  it  was  mainly 
against  this  people  that  the  joint  efforts  of  the  consul  and 
praetor  were  now  directed.  In  the  course  of  the  conflict  then 
in  progress,  Galba  persuaded  about  7,000  Lusitanians  whom 
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he  bad  defeated,  to  consent  to  surrender  and  submit  to  be  re- 
moved to  another  part  of  Spain ;  but  when  they  assembled  in 
accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  laid  down 
their  arms,  he  ordered  his  soldiery  to  fall  on  tbem  and  put 
them  to  death.  Galba  escaped  punishment  for  his  treachery 
by  purchasing  acquittal  from  his  judges  when  summoned  to 
take  his  trial  on  his  return  to  Home ;  but  his  cruel  act  was 
subsequently  avenged  on  Borne  and  her  legions  in  Spain  by 
a  shepherd  named  Yiriathus,  who  escaped  from  the  massacre, 
and  summoned  his  countrymen  to  arms,  offering  himself  as 
their  general  to  lead  them  against  their  common  foe.  From 
149  B.G.  to  141  B.C.,  when  he  forced  a  Boman  army  to  capitu- 
late, he  was  successful  in  almost  every  encounter  with  the 
Boman  troops,  and  was  elected  their  sovereign  by  « ^ 
his  eotmtrymen.  The  Boman  Senate  acknowledged 
him  as  king  of  Lusitania,  and  then  sought  to  ac- 
eompliah  by  treachery  that  which  they  were  unable  to  carry 
out  by  fair  fighting  in  the  field.  When  Yiriathus  was  little 
expecting  it,  their  consul  Quintus  Servilius  Capio  suddenly 
attacked  him,  and  then  bribed  one  of  his  envoys,  whom  he 
had  sent  to  ask  for  peace,  to  take  his  life.  This  was  done, 
and  Borne  had  no  more  to  fear  from  the  patriotism  and 
courage  of  the  murdered  Yiriathus. 

The  successes  of  the  Lositanian  shepherd  in  the  south-west 
had  encouraged  the  Celtiberiaus  in  the  centre  of  the  conti- 
nent to  resume  the  struggle  for  liberty,  and  the  Arevaci  and 
other  tribes  commenced  a  war  against  Borne,  wbich  • 
has  since  been  known  in  history  as  the  Numantino 
War.   It  commenced  in  143  B.C.  and  lasted  for  ten 


Two  years'  fighting  elapsed  before  the  tribes  were 
reduced  to  sue  for  peace,  and  tranquillity  might  have  been 
restored  had  the  Bomans  been  contented  to  follow  up  their 
successes  with  moderate  measures.  The  garrison  of  Numantia, 
the  last  stronghold  that  still  held  out,  was  ready  to  surrender, 
hot  resolved  to  continue  the  contest  to  the  bitter  end,  on 
learning  that  the  enemy  would  not  come  to  terms  unless  they 
fiat  gave  up  their  arms.    Consul  after  consul  -<w> 
■affined  defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  gallant  defenders 
of  the  all  but  conquered  city,  who  had  managed  to 
pluck  victory  out  of  despair,  and  at  last  the  Numantines  sur- 
rounded the  army  under  Caius  Hostilius  Mancinus  and 
obliged  it  to  capitulate.     Tiberius  Gracchus,  a  military 
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tribune  in  the  army,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  presently; 
induced  the  Numan  tines  to  consent  to  a  treaty  favourable 
enough  to  the  Romans,  but  the  convention  was  repudiated  by 
the  Senate,  and  hostilities  were  continued  to  the  detriment  of 
«ft*  Rome  and  her  interests  in  Spain.  At  last*  Scipio 
Bc  Africanus,  who  had  effected  the  subjugation  of 
Carthage,  went  into  Spain  as  consul,  and  having  re- 
stored discipline  to  the  disorganised  troops  that  he  found  in 
that  country,  once  more  laid  siege  to  Numantia.  The  natural 
defences  of  the  city  rendered  it  impossible  to  cany  it  by 
assault,  so  there  was  no  other  course  open  to  Scipio  but  to 
surround  it  with  a  wall  so  as  to  prevent  communication  with 
the  surrounding  country,  and  to  starve  the  garrison  into  sub- 
mission. For  fifteen  months  its  defenders  continued  their 
hopeless  resistance,  and  it  was  not  until  hunger  compelled 
them  to  eat  the  bodies  of  the  dead  that  the  survivors  un- 
willingly opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror.  Numantia, 
like  Carthage,  was  then  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  resist- 
ance to  the  Roman  authority  in  Spain,  as  long  as  it  remained 
a  Roman  province,  was  completely  put  down. 
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2.  THE  SERVILE  WAR  IN  SICILY — THE  BEQUEST  OF  ATTALU8 — 
THE  PROVINCE  07  ASIA. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  Bomans  from  the  earliest 
period  to  sell  into  slavery  all  prisoners  taken  in  war  and  at 
the  surrender  of  conquered  cities.  These  unhappy  men  and 
women  were  generally  bought  up  by  wealthy  Bomans,  and 
sent  to  work  on  the  lands  which  they  held  in  the  colonies 
established  in  various  parts  of  Italy  and  Bome's  new 
dependencies,  such  as  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Spain,  and  Carthage. 
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The  conquered  lands  it  may  be  now  as  well  to  point  out 
were  not  divided  in  due  proportions,  as  they  should  have  been, 
among  the  Eoman  people  at  large,  but  the  nobles  and  rich 
men  of  all  classes  managed  by  the  influence  of  their  money 
to  get  possession  of  them  and  thus  add  largely  to  their 
wealth  by  the  employment  of  slave  labour.  Sicily  had 
received  several  thousands  of  these  slaves,  and  so  cruel  was 
the  treatment  that  they  received  from  their  owners,  or  the 
overseers  that  their  owners  set  over  them,  that  they  resolved 
to  break  into  insurrection  and  seize  the  island  for  them- 
selves. 

Desperate  men  soon  find  a  leader  and  an  opportunity. 
The  first  appeared  in  the  person  of  a  Syrian  Greek  ^34 
named  Eunoiis,  who  had  gained  influence  over  his  BQ 
fellow  slaves  by  declaring  that  it  was  foretold  to 
him  when  a  child  that  he  should  one  day  be  a  king ;  and  the 
second  was  brought  about  by  the  frightful  cruelties  that  a 
glare  owner  of  Enna,  named  DamophUus,  inflicted  on  those 
who  were  unfortunate  enough  to  have  become  his  property. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  slaves  themselves  were  good 
and  amiable  sufferers  :  on  the  contrary  they  were  for  the 
most  part  savage  ruffians,  brutalised  by  continued  ill-treat- 
ment, who  suddenly  broke  out  into  revolt,  and  committed 
excesses  such  as  only  wronged  men  panting  for  revenge  will 
perpetrate.  At  last,  through  the  infliction  of  torture  more 
cruel  than  usual  on  a  slave  of  Damophilus,  the  smouldering 
fires  kindled  by  wanton  persecution  burst  into  a  fierce  and 
farious  blaze :  the  slaves  ran  to  arms  and  took  possession  of 
Enna,  placing  at  their  head  the  crafty  Eunoiis  who  assumed 
the  name  of  Antiochus  and  the  style  of  king  of  Sicily. 

In  a  few  days  the  number  of  rebels  under  arms  had 
reached  20,000  and  the  defeat  of  four  bodies  of  Eoman  troops 
in  succession  soon  increased  this  number  tenfold  and  brought 
aU  the  slaves  in  the  island  under  the  standard  of  the  slave- 
king.    For  a  year  they  had  it  all  their  own  way  in  ^33 
Sicily  and  it  was  not  until  Messana  was  taken  by    fi  c 
Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso  that  the  tide  of  revolt  was 
stemmed    Many  thousands  of  the  rebel  slaves  fell  in  the 
ananlt  on  the  town  and  the  prisoners  taken  were  crucified  on 
a  long  line  of  crosses  erected  along  the  beach,  where  their 
bodies  hung  to  rot  and  blacken  in  the  sun.    In  the  year  after 
the  only  strongholds  that  were  still  occupied  by  the  slaves 
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were  Tauromenfrun,  now  Taonnina,  and  £1111%  both  oil  tfce 
«aq    eastern  side  of  the  island  and  these  were  given  up 
to  the  consul  Pahlins  Sapilins  by  tndtors  in  the 
c"    garrisons.    The  leaders  of  the  insorxeotion  wen 
pnnished  by  death  with  the  exception  of  Eunotiawho  died  in 
prison. 

The  year  which  witnessed  the  end  of  the  {Servile  War  in 
Sicily  was  rendered  yet  more  notable  by  the  death  of 
Attains  TIL,  sixth  and  last  king  of  Pergamus,  who  left  his 
kingdom  and  his  immense  wealth  and  treasures  to  the 
Bomans.   The  right  of  Home  to  the  inheritance  was  disputed 
by  Aristonicns,  an  illegitimate  son  of  Enmenes  IL,  the  fourth 
king  of  Pergamus,  and  Publius  Iicmius  Crassus  was  sent  into 
1M    Asia  to  put  an  end  to  his  pretensions  with  the 
~T7    sword.   Instead  of  pressing  the  war  with  yigoer 
Crassus  did  little  else  than  accumulate  the  f 


of  Attains  for  transfer  to  Borne  and  falling  into  an  ambuscade 
near  Leucsa  while  marching  to  the  coast  to  return  to  Borne, 
t  aq    he  was  defeated  and  killed.   It  was  two  yens 

before  the  Bomans  got  Aristonicus  into  their  power; 

but  he  was  then  taken  prisoner  by  Manrat 
Aquillius  and  sent  to  Borne  where  he  was  put  to  death.  The 
kingdom  of  Pergamus — with  the  exception  of  the  Thmcian 
Chersonese,  which  was  added  to  Macedonia — and  other  parte 
of  Asia  Minor  were  formed  into  the  new  Boman  province  of 
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CHAPTER  XL 
UAH  DISPUTES  AHD  CIVIL  CONTEUTIQH  IX  HOME. 

133  B.C.  TO  121  B.C. 
1.  THB  DOINGS  OF  THE  OBACCHI. 

had  now  intoxicated  the  Romans  to  such  a  degree, 
y  already  considered  the  world  as  their  own,  and 
he  other  nations  not  as  equals,  but  as  vassals  to  their 
or  aggrandisement.  The  Roman  power  and  glory 
7  reached  their  acme ;  and  though  their  conquests 

time  to  come  more  numerous,  and  their  dominions 
tensive,  their  extension  was  rather  an  increase  of 

than  of  strength.  They  daily  degenerated  from 
ient  modesty,  temperance,  and  simplicity  of  life, 
us  and  Cains  Gracchus,  two  young  nobles  of  the 
ian  family,  the  sons  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  who  had 
the  pacification  of  Spain  in  179  b.c.  and  Cornelia, 
hter  of  Scipio  Africanus  the  Elder,  were  the  first  to 
this  strange  corruption  among  the  great,  and  resolved 
b  it  by  renewing  the  Licinian  law,  which  forbade 
sen  to  possess  more  than  five  hundred  jugera  or 
cres*  of  land,  and  decreed  that  the  overplus  should 
;he  property  of  the  state.  Tiberius  Gracchus,  the 
ther,  was  distinguished  both  for  the  advantages  of 
>n  and  the  qualities  of  his  mind.  He  like  his 
tad  distinguished  himself  in  Spain  during  the 
ne  War  and  had  served,  when  only  eighteen,  as 

tribune  at  the  Siege  of  Carthage.    Anxious  to 
the  Licinian   law  from  being  wrested  to  the 
3  of  the  great,  as  it  had  hitherto  been,  as  «<w 
e  was  chosen  tribune,  he  caused  it  to  be 
that  no  citizen  should  hold  more  than  500 
!"  public  land  for  himself,  with  500  more  for  his 

if  he  had  sons  still  under  age :  and  that  all  land 
as  reclaimed  by  the  state  should  be  distributed  to 

who  had  nothing,  in  allotments  of  30  jugera  each. 
Beers,  called  triumvirs,  were  also  appointed  to 

bout  eight  jugera  were  eqaiyalent  to  fire  English  acres. 


rugulut 


AVI- 

+'/&ixuut.  nut  teflttmin*        uwm^  afi 

urtu*'  Jttuti  aut  *i  QtfuasiiiiBr  &t  muoiE  «?*  a 
Uvt.  »v  ft  £iv«t  iur  intutiiiig*  mi£  Jiiumueaeng  : 
*uijk\\xt  \r»  yun*  vt  vsteMt  'auc  wtoul  Ism  -n  11 
u  m**  4ius>.    Ti*  iwinrTiff  a^#anrtet  u  cbttt  arc  "Jte 
>^  V  -^riu*  nut  '^mut  <^tt!Ann&.  ion 

J>'  vMtuicjcL,  uut  Ajniiut  Cfondhm.  "£h*  iafiuz^^rn^kpr 

1iu*  ivwuw  -   

Yi*  »*5t*rir  Stouta*  i=aai»c  a:  -sh*  massem  r£  Uttmnm 
'/jaouUut  jx  'xsrrnsz  irit  m&anm  jh*;  snaamrnnfl  1» 
j#v**»ufcC*  "Jut  ifos  1*  arrm>t  mlbr  jc  tftc 

kwvp  vsswsw       H.odxl  jionjik  Bulkemk. 

tbm#m  hi*  hem,  1*  yr/pAi&L  lioc  lib*  avmf*-  *r< 

wt/Mfc  \*>?ouh  }/r  tbt  ho*  lnr  of  yaficm.    ill  tfce 

*<XMt*l'i//u  'A  hi*  tw  (A  oflk*  musm*  verc  u&sl  V-  n^lcct 
't  i\#t;t&  **  \riijtjs#>  'A  lift  j**>j]*:  :  a  tcsnh  craBsd.  a  radk 
w**  to*/!*  hi  th",  popular  c&j^&i***  I  j  tLe  cBenls  of  the  great, 
>uA  '1  iberiu*,  *urt*mtAfA  by  Lis  friends,  jwn  L»  banl  to  his 
Jrta/J,  to  UitUfPtUi  that  his  life  was  in  dangex.    The  partisan* 
*A  tli*  t&hstU:,  perverting  bis  meaning,  insinuated  that  he 
WHttU-A  a  tYuAvui.    This  false  report  was  speedily  carried  to 
t\w  wnate,  and  the  senators,  who  were  then  sitting,  headed 
by  H*;jpio  Nasica,  who  was  then  chief  pontiff  rushed  to  the 
*wtn»  of  action.    Arming  themselves  with  bludgeons  and  any 
|m    kind  of  weapon  that  was  at  hand,  they  threw  them- 
ii(t     selves  on  Tiberius  and  his  supporters.  Tiberius 
himself  was  struck  dead  with  a  piece  of  a  bench, 
and  thru;  hundred  of  his  partisans  were  killed  in  the  tumult 
(/fiitiM  (iracchus,  who  was  brave  and  spirited,  and  much 
morn  rush  in  action  than  his  brother  Tiberius  who  had  been 
nhiiu  by  the  senators,  returned  to  Rome  after  the  siege  of 
Nuniantia  had  been  brought  to  a  close,  and  entered  eagerly 
on  his  task  as  one  of  the  triumvirs  entrusted  with  the 
H'diHtribution  of  the  state  lands.    In  this  employment  he 
showed  himself  extremely  assiduous,  and  being  impressed 
with  the  spirit  of  his  brother's  rectitude,  endeavoured  to 
regulate  each   man's  possessions  according  to  law,  with 
iblo  justice.    Unfortunately  however,    he    and  his 
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were  led  to  interfere  with  lands  belonging  to  the 
ies  of  the  Republic  and  which  had  been  « 
)  them  by  treaty.    Those  who  thought  fic 
s  aggrieved  had  recourse  for  redress  to 
icanus,  who  obtained  Caius  Sempronius  Tuditanus, 
il,  to  be  appointed  by  the  senate  to  settle  all 
rights  of  ownership  instead  of  the  triumvirs,  thus 

>  power  that  had  been  given  to  them  out  of  their 
hiditanus,  however,  was  called  off  to  quell  an 
>n  in  Illyria,  and  thus  left  the  claims  and  the 
the  people  undecided.  An  universal  clamour  was 
linst  Scipio,  by  whose  artifice  the  procrastination 
e.  He  was  accused  of  meditating  an  attempt  to 
agrarian  law  of  Tiberius  Gracchus  by  force,  and  tho 
mired  loudly  for  his  death.  At  the  time  when  the 
lry  against  him  had  reached  its  highest  pitch  he 
d,  one  morning,  dead  in  his  bed  and  it  was 
that  he  had  been  assassinated  at  the  instigation  of 
rilius  Carbo,  one  of  the  triumvirs.  The'  death  of 
man  produced  much  suspicion  against  the  popular 
1  particularly  against  Gracchus,  who  scorned  to 

>  clear  himself  from  a  crime  of  which  there  were  no 
inst  him.    In  126  B.C.  Caius  Gracchus  was  sent  as 

0  Sardinia  and  remained  there  until  124  B.C.  On 

1  ho  offered  himself  for  election  as  one  of  the 
f  the  people,  and  being  elected,  notwith-  M 
the  warmest  opposition  of  the  senate,  he    *  ^ 

►re  the  people  Popilius,  one  of  the  most  B,c* 
of  his  brother's  enemies,  for  his  persecution  of  the 
of  Tiberius  after  his  death,  but  Popilius,  rather 
I  the  event  of  a  trial,  chose  to  go  into  voluntary 
which  he  remained  until  after  the  death  of  Caius 
He  procured  an  edict,  granting  the  freedom  of 

>  the  inhabitants  of  Latium,  and,  soon  after,  to  all 

>  on  the  south  side  of  the  Alps.  He  caused  the  late 
(8  of  the  senate  to  be  scrutinised ;  and  the  whole  of 
being  convicted  of  bribery,  extortion,  and  the  sale 

a  law  was  enacted,  transferring  the  power  of 
>rrupt  magistrates  from  a  jury  composed  of  senators 
e  composed  of  senators  and  knights  conjointly  in 
rtion  of  one  of  the  former  to  two  of  the  latter, 
»ted  a  great  alteration  in  the  constitution.  Hfe 


-;ir*   ->r-   7*.-*.  * -nr»*riE?-.  r^i  — "^^tt   iw  u 
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ex;  not  satisfied  with  the  protection  of  all  the  senate, 
its,  and  a  numerous  retinue  of  slaves,  the  consul  was 
ided  by  a  body  of  Cretan  archers,  who  were  mere 
Ies  in  the  Eoman  service.  Thus  guarded,  and  con- 
the  superiority  of  his  force,  he  insulted  Gracchus 
he  met  him;  but  the  latter  avoided  all  recrimination, 
'  apprised  of  the  consul's  design,  would  wear  no  kind 
>t  wb  defence.  However,  his  friend  Fulvius  Flaccus, 
tribune,  was  not  so  remiss ;  but  being  resolved  to 
nty  to  party,  he  brought  up  several  countrymen  to 
ider  a  pretence  of  their  seeking  employment,  at  a 
u  the  consul  was  about  to  propose  a  measure  for  the 
f  repealing  the  order  for  the  establishment  of  a  colony 
ge. 

the  time  for  determining  the  controversy  was  arrived, 
*  lictors  having  called  the  party  of  Gracchus  "factious 

was  instantly  killed.  His  murder  caused  a  great 
ice  in  the  assembly ;  and  the  senate  took  every  method 

the  city — by  investing  the  consul  with  dictatorial 
rasing  the  dead  lictor's  corpse  to  be  carried  through 
8,  and  ordering  the  whole  body  of  nobles  and  knights 
r  the  next  day  in  arms  with  their  slaves  and  de- 
,  to  protect  the  Republic.  On  hearing  this,  Fulvius 
chus  took  up  a  position  on  Mount  Aventine,  sur- 
by  a  number  of  their  followers  and  crowds  of  the 
l  The  consuls  proclaimed,  "  that  whoever  would 
e  head  of  Gracchus,  or  that  of  Flaccus  his  friend, 
Bceive  its  weight  in  gold."  It  was  to  no  purpose 
cchus  repeatedly  sent  the  youngest  son  of  Flaccus, 

yet  but  eighteen  years  old,  with  proposals  for  an 
dation.  The  senate  and  the  consuls,  sensible  of  their 
by,  rejected  all  his  offers,  and  resolved  to  punish  his 
nth  death.  Then  the  consul,  at  the  head  of  the 
and  their  dependants,  advanced  against  the  mob  on 
Lventine,  and  carried  it  with  a  rush.  Gracchus  fled 
b  to  a  grove  beyond  the  Tiber,  which  had  long  been 
I  to  the  Furies ;  and,  finding  himself  surrounded  on 
e,  he  prevailed  on  his  slave  to  kill  him. 
Bed  Gracchus,  ten  years  after  his  brother  Tiberius ; 
Me  character  it  appears  that  all  justice  was  on  their 

all  injury  on  that  of  the  senate.  In  fact,  this  body, 
renerable,  was  now  only  distinguished  from  th*  twfc 


if  ~iie  ^Minie  iy 
1 Z*  amiu  jnireaiin  tc 


Zmfiur  *^1<*  iiacarbancci  ^n«g  hod  been  creased  in.  Bonus  by 
die  jssgmsQ  if  ^bj£  'ixicciii  a  •jmcurg  a  Queer  ijiscctbiituii  of 
r»o  'nTiita  leLimiinir  *i  die  sgigs  jmumr  die  I'ifcia— w«  dum  had 
hicherSu  been.  jcoirietL  ™?  a,  zseacer  znensore  of  policial 
freedom  die  mames  «:f  die  people,  die  H*imarw  had  not 
been  idle  in  ^tfifrn^  jfflciCuEes  beynnd  die  of  die  penin* 

.mla.  v  dieir  in  minima.  The  umff  of  die  Republic  had  been 
tzrrj&i  beyond  die  Alp*  inco  die  aennnrr  dial  was  then  ban 
1^        Transalpine  *janL    Marcus  F^Ittos  Fiascos*  the 

frwid       •tamest  supporter  of  Cains  Graeehn^  had, 

when  ci:nmxL  carried  on  a  war  with  the  SaXhmi,  a 
people  who  »iweir  between  die  Rhone  and  the  Alps*  ^ad 
whose  territory  he  was  enabled  so  reach,  wish,  ease  through 
TlaagiTin  arai  die  ggrrcnTTiffng  country,  new  ifarseilles,,  an  old 
Greek  coLotit.  which  had  Ions  been,  in  die  at  tk  teat  *THmm^ 
with.  Borne.  Arber  a  war  which  tasted  three  Tears;  the  Sal- 
Invii  were  brought  into  subjection,  and  the  Roblui  colony  of 
Af{TL3t  Sextiae.  now  A  it,  to  established  in  their  territorj. 

The  Allobro^.  and  tribes  to  the  north  of  the  Sal- 
^r     biTii,  extend  in-T  as  Sir  as  die  Lake  of  Genera,  then 

called  Lak?  LemarGs.  through  whose  country  Han- 
nibal had  passed  in  his  descent  on  Italy  from  the  north,  were 
next  invaded  by  the  Romans  and  the  work  of  conquest  was 
carried  on  until  the  whole  country  on  either  side  of  the  Rhone, 
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a  the  Lake  of  Geneva  to  the  Pyrenees,  was  subdued,  and 
aed  into  a  Roman  province,  which  bore  the  name  «oi 
lallia  Provincia.    The  acquisition  of  this  new 
itory  was  followed,  in  1 18  B.C.,  by  the  establish- 
it  of  the  colony  of  Narbo  Martius,  now  Narbonne,  on  the 
t  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  which  soon  became  a  large 
prosperous  Eoman  settlement,  and  the  capital  of  the 
once. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

K  THE  DEATH  OF  CAIUS  GEACCHTJS  TO  THE  END  OF  THE 
8E00HD  SEBYILE  WAS  IS  SICILY. 

121  B.O.  to  100  B.C. 

1.  THE  WAR  WITH  JUGURTHA. 

IB  the  death  of  Gracchus,  the  first  act  of  the  aristocratic 
f  was  to  procure  the  repeal  of  the  law  which  prevented 
acquisition  of  large  estates  by  the  xich,  by  forbidding 
1  landholders  to  dispose  of  their  property ;  and  they 

proceeded  to  prevent  the  assignment  of  lands  to  the 
,  thus  bringing  back  matters  to  their  former  condition. 
it»  though  the  liberties  of  the  Romans  were  endangered, 
all  but  lost,  by  these  measures,4  they  avariciously  grasped 
nr  dominions.  In  119  b.c.  they  asserted  their  supremacy 
almatia,  and  in  Thrace  in  113  b.c,  when  the  Scordisci 

brought  into  subjection.    In  the  same  year  the  Cimbri 
reutonea,  great  and  powerful  tribes  of  the  north,  encoun- 
[the  Romans,  under  CneiusPapirius  Carbo,  in  Noricum,  and 
Aed  them ;  but  subsequently  marched  westward  into  Gaul, 
Dade  no  attempt  at  that  time  to  renew  the  strife.  ^ 
years  later,  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  king  of  Nu-     fi  c 
i,  which  forms  an  important  episode  in  Roman 
ry,  broke  out.   Jugurtha  was  grandson  to  the  famous 
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Massinim,  who  had  espoused  the  erase  of  Borne  against 

Hannibal  Micipsa,  through  the  death  of  his  brothers  Ga- 
llic and  M&stanabaL,  the  father  of  Jugurtha,  had  acquired 
the  whole  of  the  dominions  of  his  lather  Massinissa ;  and,  at 
his  death  in  118  ac,  left  his  kingdom  to  his  sons,  Adherbal 
and  HiempsaL  The  opposing  political  parties  in  Rome  during 
the  time  of  the  Gracchi,  and  in  the  period  that  followed,  wen 
distinguished  by  the  names  of  Optimates  and  Popular*. 
These  designations  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  Tory  and 
Whig,  or  Conservative  and  Radical,  in  our  own  times,  in 
general  meaning.  The  Optimates,  or  Men  of  the  Best  Class, 
included  the  members  of  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  all  the 
rich  and  wealthy  who  desired  to  keep  political  power  and  the 
government  of  the  state  in  their  own  hands,  to  serve  their 
own  ends  and  purposes ;  while  the  Populates,  or  Men  of  the 
People,  sought  to  hoist  themselves  into  power  by  persuading 
the  people  that  they  sought  their  interests  only,  and  the  com- 
mou  good,  by  the  measures  that  they  proposed.  Of  these 
many,  like  the  Gracchi,  were  unselfish  and  truly  patriotic,  bit 
the  majority  cared  more  for  their  own  aggrandisement,  socially 
and  politically,  than  for  the  well-being  of  the  people.  The 
struggles  of  these  parties  for  the  supremacy  marked  the 
commencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Republic,  and  led 
ultimately  to  the  civil  wars  which  deluged  Rome  with  her 
best  blood.  Jugurtha  was  educated  with  the  two  young 
princes  who  were  left  to  inherit  the  kingdom,  and  being  their 
superior  in  abilities,  and  greatly  in  favour  with  the  people,  he 
murdered  Hiempsal,  the  younger  son  (117  ac),  and  made  the 
same  attempt  on  Adherbal,  the  elder,  who  escaped,  and  fled  to 
the  Romans  for  succour.  Jugurtha,  sensible  of  the  avarice 
and  injustice  of  the  senate,  sent  his  ambassadors  to  Eome  with 
large  presents ;  which  so  influenced  the  senate,  that  they 
decreed  him  half  of  the  kingdom  thus  acquired  by  murder 
and  usurpation,  and  deputed  commissioners  to  divide  it 
between  him  and  Adherbal.  Not  satisfied  even  with  this, 
Jugurtha  contrived  at  length  to  murder  Adherbal  fl!2  B.c.)^ 
and  seize  the  whole.  The  people  of  Rome,  who  still  retained 
some  generosity,  unanimously  complained  of  his  treachery; 
m  but  the  senate,  who  had  been  bribed  to  silence,  con- 
B  tinued  for  a  while  in  suspense.  However,  at  length 
the  consul  Lucius  Calpurnius  Bestia  was  sent  with  a 
powerful  army  to  execute  justice  on  the  murderer ;  but  he, 
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being  also  infected  with  the  avarice  of  the  times,  suffered 
himself  to  he  bribed,  and  made  overtures  for  peace. 

The  people,  now  more  enraged  than  before,  procured  a 
decree,  that  Jugurtha  should  be  summoned  in  person  before 
them,  in  order  to  give  an  account  of  all  those  who    - .q 
had  accepted  bribes.  J ugurtha  immediately  obeyed, 
and  appeared  before  the  people  in  a  suppliant  man-  B,c" 
ner,  and  in  a  dress  corresponding  with  his  situation ;  but  in- 
stead of  discovering  those  who  were  bribed,  he  only  set  about 
renewing  the  evil  complained  of,  and,  being  sensible  that 
every  thing  was  venal  at  Rome,  took  the  certain  method  of 
interesting  some  of  the  men  then  in  office  in  his  cause  by  the 
distribution  of  his  riches.    In  addition  to  this,  he  caused  to 
be  assassinated  Massiva,  a  son  of  Gulussa,  who  was  then 
living  in  Rome,  and  who  had  been  persuaded  by  some  of  the 
senators  to  advance  his  claim  to  the  throne  of  Numidia.  For 
this  crime  and  his  open  bribery  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Rome, 
and  Spnrins  Postumius  Albinus,  the  consul,  was  sent  into 
Africa  with  an  army.     Albinus,  however,  was  obliged  to 
leave  the  direction  of  the  army  to  Auius,  his  brother,  during 
his  return  to  Rome,  to  hold  the  Comitia.    He  was,  however, 
in  every  way  unequal  to  the  command,  and  being  led  into 
great  straits,  was  finally  compelled  to  hazard  a  battle  i0q 
upon  disadvantageous  terms,  at  Suthul,  and  com-  *c 
pletely  defeated.    The  Roman  army  was  sent  under 
the  yoke,  and  a  convention  concluded,  by  which  it  was  ar- 
ranged that  Numidia  should  be  evacuated  in  ten  days.  This 
disgraceful  treaty  was  immediately  cancelled  by  the*  senate, 
and  the  necessary  measures  were  taken  to  prosecute  the 
war. 

Cains  Marina,  a  man  belonging  to  the  party  of  the  Popu- 
lates, or  Men  of  the  People,  who  afterwards  became  the  glory 
ad  the  scourge  of  Rome,  first  acted  as  lieutenant  to  the 
eomsol  Metellus,  who  now  took  the  command  of  the  army  in 
Fmnidia,  and  carried  it  on  with  vigour  for  two  years,  re- 
dnring  Jugurtha  to  the  utmost  straits,  although  he  was  not 
raftered  to  retain  his  command  long  enough  to  finish 
the  war  by  his  capture.  This  honour  fell  to  Cains 
Karins,  who  had  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  in  108  B.C. 
far  the  consulship  in  the  year  following,  and  obtained  it,  not- 
withstanding the  influence  of  the  Optimates,  which  they 
exerted  to  the  utmost  against  him.    In  the  decisive  \)a\A\ti 
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which  virtually  terminated  the  war,  and  the  subsequent  nego- 
M  tiatious,  Lucius  Cornelius  Sulla,  who  was  afterwaidi 
*  ,  so  bitter  an  opponent  of  Marius,  and  the  leading 
man  among  the  Optimates,  played  a  conspicaous  pari 
Ho  had  joined  the  army  as  quaestor  just  before  the  final 
struggle  on  the  banks  of  the  Mulucha,  a  river  which  divided 
Numidia  from  Mauritania.  The  battle  lasted  three  days,  and 
Jugurtha's  army  was  destroyed  almost  to  a  man.  Jugurtha 
took  refuge  with  his  father-in-law  and  ally,  Boochus,  the 
King  of  Mauritania.  To  make  his  own  peace  with  Borne, 
lxwhus  gave  up  Jugurtha  to  Sulla,  who  had  been  sent  to 
him  at  his  own  request  to  settle  the  terms  of  a  treaty,  and 
Marius  carried  him  to  Home  in  chains,  where  he  died  soon 
after  in  prison.  Marius  was  born  of  poor  parents,  and  was  a 
man  of  extraordinary  stature,  incomparable  strength,  and  un- 
daunted bravery.  He  had  entered  early  into  the  service  of 
his  country,  and  was  remarkable  for  his  exact  observance  of 
dtscipUue.  His  detestation  of  the  senate  was  soon  conspicu- 
ous ;  and  he  boldly  arraigned  their  corruptions  even  in  the 
senate-house. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Comnwnocment  of  War  .  Defeat  of  Jugurtha  on  the 

with  Jugurtha    b.c.  111      banks  of  the  Moloch*    B.C  106 

IVfcat  of  Aulu*  Albiau*  .  Surrender  of  Jugurtha  to 
atSulhul   n  109     Sulla   „  10$ 

Mariutf  *3*utne»  chief  com-  Death  of  Jugurtha  in 
tuand  in  Africa    „  107     Borne    „  10$ 


2.  TUB  WARS  WITH  THE  CIMBRI  AND  TBUTONK8. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  in  113  b,c,  shortly  before  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  Jugurtha,  the  consul  Cneins 
Papirius  Carbo  was  defeated  in  Xorieuin  while  making  an 
attack  in  this  country  (which  was  situated  to  the  north-west  of 
lllyricum)  on  the  Cimbri  and  Teutones,  two  powerful  tribes 
of  Northern  Europe,  who,  it  was  thought,  would  make  a  descent 
on  Italy  if  they  were  not  stopped  in  good  time.  Marching 
westward  slowly,  the  Cinibri  passed  tlirough  RhaHia  and 
Helvetia,  now  Switzerland,  into  Gaul,  and  commenced  a 
movement  on  Gallia  Provincia.    'Die  Allobroges  in  alarm 
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to  the  Romans  to  come  to  their  assistance,  and  an  army 
accordingly  ordered  to  march  against  the  invaders,  only 
eei  with  total  defeat.  This  reverse  was  followed  «M 
pears  after  by  another,  in  which  a  Roman  army  J*; 
Bent  under  the  yoke,  and  the  Cimbri  and  their 
i  prepared  to  pass  into  Italy  (107  B.C.).    They  did  not, 
rver,  carry  their  intention  into  effect  immediately,  and 
years  more  elapsed  before  the  northern  hordes  com- 
ted  their  march  southward.  The  Romans  mean- 
i  had  sent  three  armies  into  Gallia  Provincia  to 
heir  progress.   These  were  defeated  one  after  B"0, 
ler,  andj  the  terrible  news  was  brought  to  Rome  just 
i  the  Romans  were  rejoicing  over  the  termination  of  the 
with  Jugurtha.   Marias,  the  hero  of  this  contest  and  the 
of  the  people,  was,  it  was  allowed  by  all,  the  only  man 
ioto  could  be  entrusted  the  task  of  driving  back  the  bar- 
to  with  certain  hope  of  success,  and  he  was  elected 
d  for  the  second  time  for  the  year  104  b.o.,  and  was  re- 
ad again  and  again  for  the  four  years  that  followed, 
imediately  on  his  assumption  of  office,  Marius  passed 
Gallia  Provincia,  taking  with  him  Sulla  and 
of  the  officers  who  had  served  under  him  with  * 
tction  in  the  late  Jugurthine  war.    He  found      '  " 
the  Cimbri  had  marched  to  the  south-west  into  Spain, 
this  gave  him  ample  time  to  organise  his  army  and  pre- 
fer future  campaigns.    The  year  after  (103  b.c.)  the 
nri,  finding  themselves  unable  to  maintain  a  footing  in 
i,  re-crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  marched  northward  through 
to  meet  with  another  check  from  the  Belgte.  During 
jampaign  they  had  been  joined  by  the  Teutones,  and  the 
flrn  tribes  then  resolved  to  carry  out  their  for-  -qo 
ntention  of  invading  Italy.  Having  this  object  * 
mw  they  separated  once  more;  the  Cimbri 
Ding  eastward  through  Helvetia  and  Rhaetia,  to  enter 
ww'nwilfl  from  the  north,  while  the  Teutones  determined 
MB  the  Rhone  and  make  their  way  southward  over  the 
Marius,  who  had  been  watching  their  movements 
Yob  strongly  entrenched  position  at  the  junction  of  the 
ib  and  lsara,  now  the  Isere,  permitted  them  to  cross 
inner  river  without  opposition,  and  then  followed  them 
,  its  course  to  Aquae  Sextiae,  seeking  a  convenient  oppor- 
f  to  attack  them.    As  soon  as  this  offered  itself,  he 
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launched  his  eager  troops  at  them  in  front  and  rear,  and  at 
the  entire  tribe  of  the  Teatones  to  pieces,  taking  only  »  ft* 
prisoners,  amongst  whom  was  their  king  Teutobod.  Hi 
Cimbri  were  more  successful,  and  after  faring  the  panel  at 
the  Eastern  Alps,  and  defeating  a  Roman  army  under  Quintal 
Lutatius  Catulus,  who  was  compelled  to  retire  south  of  ta* 
Po,  they  established  themselves  for  the  winter  in  the  pfadfls 
of  Northern  Italy. 

As  soon  as  the  spring  had  come,  Marios,  who  had  spesi 
«0«     the  winter  at  Home,  marched  to  the  aid  of  Catalog 
^c     and  the  two  armies  crossed  the  Po  and  proceeded  to 
meet  the  CimbrL  The  collision  took  place  near  the 
Ticinus,  and  the  barbarians  were  again  defeated  with  a 
slaughter  similar  to  that  which  had  overtaken  the  Teuton* 
Few  prisoners  were  taken  to  be  sold  into  slavery,  so  desperate 
was  the  conflict,  and,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  scarcely  s 
man  went  back  to  the  north  to  tell  the  story  of  the  battle*  in 
which  two  tribes  of  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  had  wholly 
perished. 

While  the  struggle  with  the  Cimbri  and  Teatones  was 
104    pettd*1^  Sicily  became  the  scene  of  a  new  Servile 
War,  provoked  by  causes  similar  to  those  which  had 
produced  the  first ;  although  in  this  case  the  slavei 
were  aided  by  the  lowest  class  of  free  men,  who  were  treated 
with  great  indignities  by  the  wealthy  landowners.    At  lint 
the  slaves,  under  their  king  and  leader,  Tryphon,  carried 
everything  before  them,  and  retained  the  upper  hand  in  the 
island  for  two  years,  in  spite  of  a  victory  gained  over  them 
by  a  small  Roman  army,  under  the  praetor  Lucius  Lucullnt, 
102    w^°'  8tran8ely  enough,  omitted  to  follow  up  his 
success.   Tryphon  dying,  was  succeeded  by  a  man 
named  Athenaion,  who  showed  no  little  ability  as 
a  general  and  administrator.    After  the  subjugation  of  the 
Cimbri,  Manius  Aquillius,  the  colleague  of  Marius  in  his  fifth 
consulship,  was  sent  into  Sicily  with  an  adequate  force,  and 
succeeded  in  quelling  the  insurrection  (99  B.C.),  after  two 
years1  constant  fighting  in  the  field.    Athenaion  was  killed, 
and  most  of  the  participators  in  the  revolt  fell  in  battle  or 
died  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.    Such  was  the  end  of 
the  second  attempt  of  the  Sicilian  slaves  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  island — an  outbreak  caused  entirely  by  the 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  their  owners. 
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Invasion  of  Gallia  Pro- 
▼inda  by  the  Cimbri ... 

Roman  army  defeated  by 
the  Cimbri,  and  sent 
under  the  yoke   

Defeat  of  three  Soman 
armies  by  the  Cimbri 
in  Gallia  Prorincia  ... 

Cains  Marine  takes  com- 
mand of  the  troops  in 
Gallia  Prorincia  

Defeat  and  destruction  of 


B.C. 


I    the  Tentones  by  Caius 

HOI    Marias   b.c.  102 

|  The  Cimbri  enter  and  oc- 
i    oupy  the  countries  north 

107  j    ofthePo   „  162 

|  Defeat  of  the  Cimbri  near 
I    the  Ticinui  by  Caius 

105      Marius   „  101 

Commencement  of  Second 
Serrile  War  in  Sicily...    „  104 
104  End  of  the  Second  Servile 

War  in  Sicily   „  99 


CHAPTEE  Xin. 
IB  1IBST  CIVIL  WARS — RIVALRY  OF  MARIUS  AMD  SULLA. 

100  B.a  to  78  b.c. 

1.  MARIUS  IN  FULL  POWER  IN  ROME — THE  SOCIAL  WAR. 

Br  his  victories  Marius  had  become  very  formidable  to  distant 
nations  in  war,  and  soon  after  grew  much  more  dangerous  to 
has  fellow-citizens  in  peace.  During  the  long  period  that  had 
nltptnd  between  the  end  of  the  Jugurthine  War  and  the  final 
itofttnt  of  the  Cimbri,  Marius  had  contrived  to  create  a  per- 
army  in  the  pay  of  the  state,  and  had  given  eagles  to 
the  legions  which  composed  it  as  their  standards.  The  people, 
who  regarded  him  as  one  of  themselves,  sprung  as  he  was 
ham.  their  ranks,  looked  to  him  for  the  origination  of  new 
against  the  aristocracy,  and  he  was  by  no  means 
to  disappoint  them,  as  long  as  he  could  act  with 
,  without  actual  violation  of  the  laws.  Metellus,  under 
l  he  had  served  in  the  commencement  of  the  war  with 
Jngnrtha,  had  long  been  hateful  to  him,  for  his  superior  in- 
i  in  the  senate ;  and  he,  therefore,  earnestly  wished  to 
i  him  banished  from  Rome.  To  effect  this,  he  encouraged 
i  Appuleius  Saturninus,  who  had  secured  his  election  as 
>  of  the  people  by  bribery  and  violence,  to  bring  -  ^ 
forward  a  law  for  the  partition  among  his  soldiers 
af  nch  lands  in  Gaul  as  had  been  recovered  in  the 

The  law  was  passed  in  an  illegal  manner,  and  the 
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senators  were  then  called  on  to  take  a  solemn  oath  to  carry  it 
into  execution.  This  was  done  to  secure  the  ruin  of  Metellus, 
who,  it  was  well  known,  would  never  signify  his  concurrence 
under  any  circumstances.   The  senators,  including  Marina, 
swore  to  obey  the  law  provided  that  it  were  valid ;  but  Me- 
tellus, who  considered  it  as  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  disturb- 
ances which  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  constitution,  refused  to 
do  so,  and,  without  waiting  for  Saturninus  to  propose  that  he 
should  be  banished  from  Rome,  went  into  voluntary  exile. 
But  after  this  the  course  adopted  by  Saturninus  proved  too 
daring  for  Marius  to  sanction,  and  he  withdrew  himself  from 
his  former  associates.   Saturninus,  at  the  ensuing  election  for 
tribunes,  offered  himself  for  re-election,  and  was  returned.  In 
a  riot  that  he  had  excited,  one  of  his  opponents,  Memmius, 
who  was  a  candidate  for  the  consulship,  was  beaten  to  death: 
the  senate  resolved  to  meet  force  by  force,  and  ordered  Ma- 
rius to  quell  the  sedition.    Saturninus  on  this  broke  open 
the  prisons,  and,  arming  the  slaves,  retired  to  the  CapitoL 
Here  he  and  many  of  his  associates  were  taken  by  Marius  and 
put  in  prison,  where  they  were  killed  by  some  of  the  younger 
Koman  nobles.    Marius,  now  out  of  favour  with  the  people, 
gg     as  well  as  the  nobles,  left  Rome  to  visit  Asia  Minor, 
fi  c     and  Metellus  was  recalled  to  Rome  by  his  party. 
In  the  following  year  a  fresh  war  with  the  Celti- 
berians  broke  out.    This  was  quelled  after  a  brief  struggle. 
In  95  b.c.  the  district  of  Cyrene,  which  had  been  bequeathed 
to  Rome  by  Apion,  the  viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  island  of 
Crete,  were  formed  into  the  new  province  of  Cyrenaica. 
An  effort  was  made  soon  after  this  by  a  tribune  of  the 
92     people,  Marcus  Livius  Drusus  by  name,  to  exclude 
B  c     the  knights  from  the  juries  appointed  to  try  magis- 
trates and  others  accused  of  taking  bribes  when  in 
office,  and  to  confine  judicial  functions  to  the  members  of  the 
senate  only.    This  was  done  in  consequence  of  the  excessive 
rapacity  of  the  capitalists  and  wealthy  men  of  Rome,  who 
were  so  corrupt  that  there  was  no  chance  of  obtaining  a  con- 
viction as  long  as  the  accused  had  money  to  spend  in  bribing 
his  judges.    He  also  proposed  the  distribution  of  coin  among 
the  people,  and  the  foundation  of  new  colonies  in  the  state 
lands  yet  unoccupied  in  Sicily  and  elsewhere.    His  plans, 
which  were  very  much  like  those  of  Caius  Gracchus,  were 
bitterly  opposed  by  classes  in  Rome,  and  received 
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t  little  support  from  the  aristocracy  to  which  body  he  he- 
dged. They  were,  however,  passed  into  law  by  the  vote  of 
3  people,  with  the  addition  that  the  rights  of  citizenship 
raid  be  extended  to  the  allies  of  Rome  in  Italy.  The 
late,  however,  were  by  no  means  disposed  to  grant  this 
iceetrion  to  the  Italian  states,  and  they  took  measures  to 
xmre  the  repeal  of  every  clause  of  the  new  law.  Soon 
er  Drusus  was  assassinated  at  his  own  door  in  the  presence 
a  large  body  of  his  supporters  who  had  escorted  him  home 
heb  the  Senate  house. 

The  disappointment  which  was  felt  by  the  Italian  states 
being  again  refused  the  rights  of  Roman  citizen-  ^ 
ip,  which  they  had  long  been  desirous  of  obtain- 
g,  bore  its  fruit  in  the  Social  or  Marsic  War  which 
mediately  followed.  In  this  war  the  nations  of  Southern 
d  Central  Italy,  who  had  been  the  last  to  fall  under  the 
minion  of  Rome,  formed  a  league  to  secure  their  indepen- 
nce,  selected  Corfinium  as  their  capital,  appointed  consuls 
d  praetors,  in  imitation  of  the  Roman  magistracy,  and  took 
the  territory  of  the  Marsi  and  Samnium.  Publius  Rutilius 
ipus,  with  Caius  Marius  as  his  second  in  command,  who 
d  taken  this  opportunity  to  return  from  his  voluntary  re- 
ement  to  public  life,  was  sent  against  the  Marsi,  while 
icius  Julius  Caesar  and  his  lieutenant  Sulla  were  ordered  to 
ueh  into  Samnium.  Both  consuls  were  unfortunate,  and 
e  chief  honours  of  the  campaign  were  reaped  by  the  politi- 
l  adversaries  Marius  and  Sulla,  who,  towards  its  close, 
maged  to  turn  the  tide  of  war  in  Rome's  favour. 
The  Roman  senate  now  saw  that  it  was  necessary  to  do 
mething  to  retain  their  hold  on  the  states  in  alliance  with 
an.  in  Northern  Italy,  and  the  consul  Lucius  Julius  Caesar 
18  empowered  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  granting  enfranchise- 
ent  and  the  rights  of  citizenship  to  all  the  states  that  had 
A  joined  in  the  revolt  against  Rome.  It  must  not  be  sup- 
Med,  however,  that  the  franchise  thus  granted  conveyed  the 
(joyment  of  rights  precisely  similar  to  those  possessed  by 
otnan  citizens.  For  the  states  being  associated  with  twelve 
dj  of  the  thirty-five  tribes  into  which  the  citizens  of  Rome 
■6  now  divided,  had  but  comparatively  little  weight  in 
m  constitution,  as  the  vote  cast  by  a  small  tribe  was  equal 
political  power  to  that  cast  by  a  large  tribe,  questions 
dng  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  votes  of  the  tribes,  and 
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not  by  individual  exercise  of  the  franchise.   The  war  against 
go     the  people  of  Southern  Italy  was  prosecuted  with 
vigour  by  the  consul  Cneius  Pompeius  Strabo  in 
B,c*    Picenum,  and  Sulla  as  pro-praetor  in  Southern  Italy. 
A  great  battle  near  the  Fucine  Lake  was  won  by  Strabo,  who 
also  took  Asculum  and  occupied  Corfinium ;  while  Sulla  de- 
feated the  Samnite8  in  more  than  one  encounter,  and  took 
gg     their  chief  city,  Bovianum.    In  the  following  year 
c     Sulla,  who  was  now  consul,  had  broken  the  power 
of  the  allies,  and  was  on  the  point  of  bringing  the 
war  to  a  conclusion  by  the  capture  of  Nola  in  Campania, 
which  he  had  closely  invested.    The  Social  War,  indeed,  was 
virtually  over,  but  Home  was  on  the  eve  of  a  contest  more 
terrible  than  any  into  which  she  had  as  yet  entered. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Enactment  of  Appuleian 
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The  Rogations  of  Marcus 
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Outbreak  of "  Social  War"  „  90 
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2.    THE  FIRST  COLLISION  BETWEEN  MABIUS  AND  BULLA. 

The  Eoman  senate,  for  reasons  that  will  he  explained  here- 
after, had  determined  to  send  an  expedition  against  Mithri- 
datos,  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  the  East,  whose  domi- 
nion extended  at  this  time  over  Cappadocia  and  Bithynia, 
and  who  had  gained  by  his  intrigues  considerable  inflqflw« 
oyer  the  Eoman  part  of  Asia  Minor,  Thrace,  Macedon,  and 
all  Greece.  Sulla,  who  had  been  just  chosen  consul,  was 
with  general  consent  appointed  to  conduct  the  Asiatic  war. 
The  family  of  this  general  was  one  of  the  most  illustrious  in 
Rome.  His  manners  were  easy,  and  apparently  sincere.  He 
loved  pleasure,  but  glory  still  more.  Fond  of  popularity,  he 
was  desirous  of  pleasing  all  the  world :  he  could  adapt  him- 
self to  the  inclinations,  pursuits,  follies,  or  wisdom  of  those 
with  whom  he  conversed,  or,  in  other  words,  could  be  all 
things  to  all  men.  In  consequence  of  the  abilities  which  he 
had  displayed  in  the  Social  War,  he  was  now  appointed  to  the 
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ment  of  Asia  Minor,  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of 
i. 

ing  the  absence  of  Sulla,  who  was  busy  in  concluding 
rial  War  in  Campania  and  laying  siege  to  Nola,  Marius, 
be  assistance  of  Pablius  Sulpicius  Rufus,  a  tribune  of 
jple,  obtained  the  enactment  of  a  law  that  the  citizens 
Italian  states  should  not  be  confined  to  the  twelve 
bo  which  they  had  been  apportioned,  but  should  be 
ated  equally  among  the  whole  thirty-five.  It  was 
acted,  that  the  command  of  the  army  appointed  to 

Mithridates,  should  be  transferred  from  Sulla  to 
i  Sulla,  however,  refused  to  surrender  his  command, 
e  army,  after  slaying  the  officers  sent  to  supersede  him, 
ed  their  general,  that  he  would  lead  them  directly  to 
3  vengeance  upon  all  his  enemies  at  Home.  Accord- 
Sulla,  who  was  naturally  vindictive,  determined  to 

;  and  the  army,  animated  with  the  resentment  of 
ader,  breathed  nothing  but  slaughter  and  revenge.  It 
no  purpose,  that  the  praetors  went  out  from  the  city 
i,  to  interdict  its  further  progress ;  and,  though  the 
anjoined  Sulla  not  to  advance  within  five  miles  of 
he  soon  arrived  with  all  his  forces  at  the  gg 
f  the  city,  which  he  entered  sword  in  hand,  B 
a  place  taken  by  storm.    Marius,  Sulpicius,      *  ' 
iir  partizans  fled  with  precipitation,  but  Sulpicius  was 
:en  and  killed  near  Laurentum,  and  his  head  was 
trto  Borne  and  exposed  in  the  Forum, 
us,  at  the  age  of  seventy,  after  numberless  victories, 
:  consulates,  wandered  for  some  time  as  an  outcast 
Kdety,  in  danger  every  hour  of  falling  into  the  hands 
memies.    While  endeavouring  to  leave  Italy,  he  was 

to  conceal  himself  in  the  marshes  at  the  mouth  of  the 
rhere  he  continued  a  whole  night  in  a  quagmire.  At 
tf  day,  he  left  this  dismal  place,  and  made  towards  the 
i,  where  he  hoped  to  find  a  ship  to  facilitate  his  escape ; 
ng  known  and  discovered  by  some  of  the  inhabitants, 
eonducted  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  Minturnse  with 
r  round  his  neck,  and,  while  still  covered  over  with 
tut  to  prison. 

illingly  compelled  to  conform  to  the  orders  of  the 
*hich  had  sentenced  the  fugitives  to  death,  the  magis- 
f  Minturnse  sent  a  Cimbrian  slave  to  the  prison  to 

2  i 
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>f  rtfcri«ttt**  VI,  kxnaj  of  Pcmoiav  wa»  dm  nxLor  of  a  kaga 
mA  t*rf.i\*  trs*%  <A  eooaccy  ox  co*  nozsiMK  «rf  JLjba  Minor. 

«  man  '*f  jpwt  peannti  sanigui  and  aetrri*yf  and 
►*m<f  *Ytr*mMy  ambitious  waa  •iesirotui  of  n  Hilling  his  do- 
mim"**         **  wirf«  aa  expanse  of  fcerzxfcxj  a*  poawhks 
0«     *rth*r  \fj  diplomacy  at  co&ixmgL   On  tike  death  of 
Ari«rath**  VL  he  laid  cLiira  to  the  crown  of  Cappa- 
d/rfjia,  whi«h  bad  formerly  belonged  to  the  satrapy 
/rf  IV/TfltiM  firffor  the  Persian,  bat  in  this  be  was  checked  by 
Ha,  who  at  thai  time  (92  ac.)  was  pro-consul  of  the 
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province  of  Asia.   The  year  after,  the  death  of 
ee  II.,  king  of  Bithynia,  gave  Mithridates  an  oppor- 
internieddling  with  the  settlement  of  the  crown  in 
itiy,  supporting  a  younger  son  of  the  dead  monarch 
tempt  to  drive  from  the  throne  his  elder  brother 
es  IIL,  who  was  supported  by  the  Romans.  Again 
led  from  open  hostilities  with  Rome,  but  when  the 
ar  broke  out  he  took  the  opportunity,  in  conjunction 
ally  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  to  prepare  gg 
conquest  of  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  RC 
r  intriguing  with  the  Thracians,  Macedon- 
G reeks  to  make  common  cause  with  him  against 
)  set  his  armies  in  motion  and  overran  the  Roman 
sia  Minor  and  the  territories  of  the  kings  who  were 
to  with,  and  supported  by  Rome.    The  Roman  troops 
rywhere  defeated  or  shut  up  in  their  fortresses,  and 
quillius,  who  had  been  sent  to  Asia  to  settle  matters 
lia  and  Cappadocia,  and  had  declared  war  against 
tes  in  89  B.C.,  was  taken  and  put  to  death. 
Sxing  on  Pergamus  as  his  capital,  and  proclaiming 
ring  of  Asia,  as  Asia  Minor  was  then  called,  Mithri- 
sed  Thrace  into  action,  invaded  Macedonia,  induced 
es  to  revolt,  and  took  possession  of  the  Piraeus,  the  port 
8.    It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Sulla  left 
ith  a  small  army  and  landed  in  Epirus.  Rc 
step  was  to  defeat  the  insurgent  Greeks  in 
nd  then  lay  siege  to  Athens,  which  did  not  capitu- 
t  the  spring  of  86  b.c.    The  reign  of  terror  under 
>f  which  we  shall  hear  more  presently,  was  now  at 
b  in  Rome,  but  at  his  death,  which  fortunately  hap- 
•  check  the  continuances  of  his  horrible  excesses, 
alerius  Flaccus  was  chosen  consul  in  his  place  and 
reece  with  orders  to  supersede  Sulla  in  his  command, 
►re  his  arrival  Sulla  had  gained  a  brilliant  victory 
troops  of  Mithridates  and  the  Greek  rebels  near 
a :  his  soldiers,  who  idolised  him,  refused  to  march 
yone  but  their  old  commander ;  and  Flaccus,  finding 
jless  to  insist  on  assuming  the  command  of  the  army 
3,  went  on  with  his  own  troops  into  Asia.  gg 
after,  Sulla,  who  had  passed  the  winter  at  RC 
pined  another  victory  at  Orchomenus,  even 
lliant  than  that  of  Chaeronea,  over  the  combined 
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Return  of  Sulla  to  Italy...  „  83 


Salla  passes  into  Asia — 
Close  of  First  Mithri- 


tlla's  victory  at  Orcho- 


4.  THE  REIGN  OF  TERROR  UNDER  MARIUS  AND  CINNA. 

We  must  now  recount  what  bad  taken  place  at  Home  dur- 
g  Sulla's  absence  in  tbe  East.  Sulla,  on  leaving  Italy, 
id  overlooked  a  very  formidable  opponent,  wbo  was  daily 
»wing  into  power  and  popularity  at  Home.  This  was 
Bcius  Cornelius  Cinna,  wbo  tbougb  born  of  a  patrician 
«ily,  was  an  ardent  supporter  of  tbe  popular  cause  from 
M*m  of  ambition.  Rash,  hot,  and  obstinate,  but  at  the 
tme  time  bold  and  enterprising,  he  was  eager  after  glory, 
it  incapable  of  patiently  waiting  its  regular  approach.  He 
stained  the  consulship,  in  opposition  to  the  influence  and 
(forests  of  Sulla.  Endeavouring  by  force  to  pro-  g- 
ire  the  enactment  of  the  Sulpician  law  for  fic 
istributing  the  citizens  of  the  Italian  states  among  '  * 
le  thirty-five  tribes,  a  powerful  body  of  Sulla's  friends, 
aided  by  the  consul  Cneius  Octavius,  opposed  him  with  arms, 
id  after  bloody  conflict,  Cinna  and  his  partisans  were  oom- 
aUed  to  leave  the  city.  A  frightful  massacre  followed,  in 
loch,  and  in  the  affray  that  preceded  it,  about  10,000 
wished. 

Cinna  immediately  began  to  make  levies  both  of  troops  and 
nney  in  Latium  and  Campania.  He  then  marched  to  Nola, 
id  having  prevailed  on  the  soldiers  encamped  before  that 
*wn  to  espouse  his  cause,  was  joined  by  several  of  the 
nators,  who  had  hitherto  wavered  in  their  resolution.  What, 
owever,  was  equal  to  an  army  in  itself,  tidings  reached  him 
ere,  that  Marius  and  his  son  had  left  Cercinitis,  and  were  on 
le  road  to  make  a  common  cause  with  him. 

The  old  general  had  accidentally  heard  of  China's  efforts  to 
remote  the  cause  he  advocated,  and  accordingly  made  the 
eat  of  his  way  to  join  him.  Having  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Itrnria,  he  blockaded  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber  with  some 
bips  that  he  had  seized,  and  took  Ostia.  Cinna  then  sent 
im  a  formal  appointment  as  pro-consul  with  command  of 
he  coast*  and  Marius,  having  collected  a  numerous  body  of 
xces,  pushed  forward  to  Borne  and  posted  himself  upon 
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tov.>;         *>^t.        ~  f  ■  t  —  t~V— .-  ir>i  T^rr-esi:^  to  hi* 
?a.v>.        *  ;-i:^«rr.^i  i"  t  n-  T^  -strly  per:->i.  Lucius 
W.fm;*  } \*//^\  wi»  E-s»i*r  ir.  *J>»  r>:=:  of  Marios,  and 

)T4»  w„\  f.-f  <1.zaj*  Vj  Gmo?.  5aj*r«oe  Sulla  in  bis 
I'tiuiMi.'i.    Hi*  failure  ax«d  5^T.*e»|nent  death  in  Asia  have 

in  t>*«:  y«*m  ^-*>  and  ^4  B.C.  the  cc>n5ulship  'was  held  by 
f "-if ma,  /Afgointiy  with  Cneius  Papirins  Carl»o,  without 
i  U'''\\*n*  in  th«T  n.-ual  way.  When  Sulla's  letter  was  received 
fifiri//tiri';irj^  hi^  inU'iitioji  of  taking  u]>on  himself  the  sett  le- 
nient of  aMairH  at  home  on  his  return  in  the  following  year, 
{'imm  jjror;<'<'df*d  to  Ancona,  intending  to  sail  thence  into 
Grwf"  with  i)n>  trot •]».«  that  wen*  statione<l  there  nnd  prevent 
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ilia  from  proceeding  homewards.  His  order  to  the  soldiers 
sail  in  winter  on  foreign  service,  which  was  altogether 
thout  precedent,  produced  a  mutiny  through  the  whole 
my  ;  and  while  China  was  endeavouring  to  appease  it,  he 
is  run  through  the  body  by  an  unknown  hand.  During 
e  protracted  period  he  had  remained  in  power  he  had 
ntrived  to  carry  out  many  of  the  plans  of  Gracchus  and 
tlpicius,  and  confer  full  enfranchisement  on  the  people  of  the 
ilian  States. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


uehu  Cornelias  Cinna  in 

power  as  Consul  b.c.  87 

Aempt  to  carry  the  Sul- 
pician  Law — Cinna  dri- 

wm  from  Rome    „  87 

Msanrof  Popular  Party 

in  Borne    „  87 

tern  of  Marius  to  Italy  „  87 


March  of   Marius  and 

Cinna  on  Home    B.c.  87 

Proscription  and  Massacre 

by  Marias    „  87 

Death  of   Marias,  now 

Consul  for  the  seventh 

time   „  86 

Death  of  Cinna  at  Ancona   „  84 


5.  THE  REACTION  UNDER  8ULLA. 

Sulla,  after  a  favourable  passage,  landed  at  Brundusium, 
tier©  he  was  joined  by  Cneius  Porapey,  afterwards  qq 
mamed  the  Great,  and  by  the  remains  of  that  fiC 
altered  party,  which  had  escaped  the  proscriptions 
Marius.  Italy,  from  one  extremity  to  the  other,  soon  felt 
I  the  desolations  and  miseries  of  a  declared  civil  war. 
le  senate  had  caused  Lucius  Scipio,  the  grandson  of  Scipio 
nations  and  Lucius  Norbanusto  be  elected  consuls;  and  the 
■lost  preparations  were  made  at  Home  and  throughout  the 
atian  states  to  resist  Sulla,  for  they  mistrusted  his  promises 
respect  their  newly-acquired  rights,  and  the  senate  foresaw 
d  feared  the  revenge  he  would  take  on  the  partisans  of 
infos  and  Cinna.  Sulla  employed  large  sums  of  that 
may  which  had  been  plundered  from  the  East,  in  extend- 
g  bis  interests  all  over  the  country,  and  even  among  the 
ifcarous  nations  of  Gaul  His  march  northwards  through 
sly  was  a  series  of  successes.  Norbanus  was  defeated  and 
wiaded  in  Capua,  and  Scipio's  army  deserted  him  to  join 
a  standard  of  Sulla  who  passed  the  winter  in  Campania, 
to  Popular  party  at  Borne,  however,  showed  an  undaunted 
mty  and  their  determination  was  shewn  by  the  election  of 
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Cneius  Papains  Carbo  as  consul  for  the  third  time,  and  Cains 
go     Marius,  the  younger,  as  his  colleague.  Both 
factions,  exasperated  to  madness  by  mutual  injuries 
and  recriminations,  gave  vent  to  their  fury  in  several 
engagements,  in  most  of  which  Sulla  was  victorious.  The 
Samnites,  who  bitterly  hated  Sulla  and  raaembered  the 
victories  he  had  won  over  them  in  the  Social  Was,  look  part 
with  Marius  and  Carbo,  so  the  forces  on  their  aide  were  mote 
numerous;  but  those  of  Sulla  were  better  united  and 
disciplined. 

While  Carbo  proceeded  into  Etruria  to  encounter  Pompey, 
Marius  occupied  Praeneste  and  the  surrounding  country  to 
prevent  Sulla's  advance  on  Home.    He  was  completely 
defeated,  however,  by  Sulla's  lieutenant  Metellus,  who  imme- 
diately marched  against  Carbo.    Marius,  smarting  under  his 
defeats,  sent  orders  from  Prseneste,  in  which  he  had  taken 
refuge,  to  the  praetor  Lucius  Brutus  Damasippus  to  evaeaate 
Rome,  but  before  he  did  so  to  put  every  one  of  rank  and 
station  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands  to  the  sword.  A 
frightful  slaughter  ensued  before  Sulla  could  reach  Rome, 
which  he  left  almost  immediately  to  march  against  Carbo  in 
conjunction  with  Pompey  and  Metellus.    Carbo  was  at 
length  obliged  to  succumb,  and  escaped  into  Africa.    In  the 
meantime  a  large  body  of  Samnites,  under  Caius  Pontius  of 
Telestia,  were  marching  to  the  relief  of  Marius  in  Pneneste, 
but  finding  the  defiles  by  which  it  was  approached  were 
occupied  by  detachments  of  Sulla's  army,  they  turned  aside 
to  avoid  a  collision,  and  marching  with  great  expedition  to 
Rome,  attacked  the  city.    Though  the  Romans  fought  with 
that  animation,  which  the  consciousness  of  defending  every 
thing  dear  inspires,  they  became  disheartened  by  the  loss  of 
their  general,  and  seemed  preparing  for  flight,  when  the 
troops  of  Sulla  arrived  to  their  assistance.    A  general  and 
dreadful  conflict  ensued  between  the  Samnite  and  Roman 
army.    The  battle  continued  till  the  morning,  when  Sails 
found  himself  completely  victorious,  and  visited  the  field  of 
action,  on  which  more  than  50,000  of  the  vanquished  and 
the  victors  lay  promiscuously.    Marius  committed  suicide 
soon  after  being  foiled  in  an  attempt  to  escape  from  Pneneste. 
Sulla,  who  had  now  become  the  undisputed  master  of  hi* 
country,  entered  Rome  at  the  head  of  his  army.  Happy 
would  he  have  been  had  he  supported  in  peace  the  glory 
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ti  he  bad  acquired  in  war,  or  ceased  to  live  when  he 
d  to  conquer. 

nee  or  four  thousand  men  who  had  escaped  the  general 
ge  having  submitted  to  the  conqueror  of  Rome,  he  caused 
to  be  kept  under  a  guard  in  the  Campus  Martius,  and 

0  death.    Appointed  dictator  by  the  senate,  with  unli- 

1  power,  he  then  commenced  a  terrible  persecution  of 
Baden  of  the  Popular  party  and  their  supporters,  posting 
i  Borne  and  the  Italian  cities  long  lists  of  the  names  of 
i  whom  he  doomed  to  destruction.  Under  the  new  reign 
nor,  40  senators,  1,600  knights,  and  an  infinite  number 
e  richest  citizens  of  Borne  are  said  to  have  fallen  victims 
i  cruel  thirst  for  vengeance.  He  declared  the  children 
the  grandchildren  of  those  who  had  opposed  him  infa- 
i,  and  divested  of  the  rights  of  freemen ;  and  ordained, 
public  edict,  that  those  who  saved  or  harboured  any  of 
aoecribed  should  suffer  in  their  place.  He  set  a  price 
the  heads  of  such  as  were  thus  to  be  destroyed,  and  pro- 
1  two  talents  for  every  murder.  Slaves,  excited  by  such 
\,  massacred  their  masters ;  and  what  was  more  shocking, 
ren,  whose  hands  still  reeked  with  the  blood  of  their 
its,  came  confidently  to  demand  the  wages  of  parricide, 
e  enemies  of  the  State  were  not  the  only  sufferers. 
.  permitted  his  very  soldiers  to  revenge  their  private 
iee.  Riches  now  became  dangerous  to  the  possessor, 
rven  the  reputation  of  fortune  was  equivalent  to  guilt. 
»  barbarities,  however,  were  not  confined  to  Rome.  The 
ription  was  extended  to  the  inhabitants  of  many  of  the 
I  of  Italy,  and  even  whole  towns  and  districts  were 
ed  to  be  laid  desolate.  As  rewards  for  their  fidelity, 
■  gave  these  to  his  soldiers,  who  were  thus  planted  as 
uy  colonies  in  many  parts  of  Italy.  He,  however,  per- 
d  Caius  Julius  Caesar,  who  became  so  celebrated  in  after 
^  and  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Cinna,  to  live ; 
gh  he  was  heard  to  say  that  there  were  many  Mariuses  in 

Da  introduced  the  payment  of  fixed  taxes  to  the  State, 
id  of  permitting  capitalists  to  farm  the  revenues  of  the 
in  provinces.  He  restored  the  senate  to  its  ancient 
r  and  dignity,  adding  to  this  body  300  of  the  knights,  to 
p  the  gaps  that  the  massacres  of  Marius  and  his  own 
riptions  had  made  in  its  ranks,  and  he  enrolled  a  force 
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of  10,000  of  the  slaves  of  the  proscribed  as  a  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  orier  in  the  city :  to  these  slaves  he  gave 
full  political  freedom.  Various  reforms  were  made  in  the 
government,  by  which  powers  was  actually  vested  in  the 
Semite  anil  the  aristocracy ;  and,  although  the  people  wen 
still  called  on  to  rote  in  tribes  on  questions  of  importance, 
nothing  could  be  brought  before  them  without  the  sanction, 
of  the  -senate.  He  gave  Rome  a  criminal  code,  and  esta- 
blished permanent  courts  of  law  for  the  trial  of  civil  and 
criminal  cases.  After  effecting  these,  and  other  reforms  social 
m *  and  political,  to  the  surprise  of  every  one,  Sulla  not 
rc  only  laid  down  a  power  which  he  had  exercised  at 
si)  much  risk  and  danger,  but  offered  to  take  ms 
trial  before  the  people,  whom  he  constituted  judges  of  his 
conduct. 

Immediately  after  his  abdication  of  what  may  be  consi- 
dered as  almost  sovereign  power,  he  retired  to  bis  villa  at 
~     Cumae,  where  he  died  in  the  following  year  throoga 

^  breaking  a  bkiod-vesseL  A  public  funeral  was  de- 
creet 1  to  his  remains  by  the  senate,  and  his  ashes, 
after  his  body  had  been  burnt  on  a  funeral  pile  in  the  Campos 
Martins,  were  deposited  near  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  where  i 
magnificent  monument  was  erected  over  them.  <>n  this  was 
an  inscription  written  by  his  own  han«L  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  never  receive* i  a  kindness  or  an  injury  from  any  man 
without  returning  it  in  fulL 

It  only  now  remains  to  summarize  briefly  the  military 
operations  that  took  place  in  Italy  and  the  Roman  provinces 
during  the  time  that  Sulla  was  in  power.  The  Samnites  held 
Xola  until  SO  b.c,  when  the  Social  War  found  its  actual  ter- 
mination. The  still  smoiddering  sparks  of  the  tirst  Civil  War 
were  stamped  out  for  a  time  in  7D  b.c.  when  the  Etruscan 
town  of  Volaterrse,  in  which  the  remaining  partisans  of  Marios 
hail  taken  refuge,  surrendered.  In  the  provinces,  the  re- 
sistance to  Sulla's  authority,  which  had  been  excited  in  them 
by  soldiers  belonging  to  the  Marian  taction,  who  had.  hastened 
thither  when  Sulla  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Italy,  was 
quelled  by  L'neius  Pompey,  afterwards  called  the  Great  In 
Sicily,  all  lvid  down  their  arms  on  his  appearance  off  the 
coast  with  a  powerful  fleet  and  army,  and  the  Marian  leaders 
were  given  up.  and  put  to  death.  Anions  them  was  the  ex- 
consul  Cneius  Papiriu*  Carbo.    A  single  battle  served  to 
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*troy  any  hope  that  the  Marians  under  Domitius  Aheno- 
irbus  had  entertained,  of  finding  safety  and  time  to  recruit 
ieir  shattered  forces  in  Africa.  Spain  was  the  only  province 
nt  still  struggled  against  Sulla's  authority  at  the  time  of  his 
xlication.  The  troops  in  this  country  were  under  the  com- 
«nd  and  control  of  Quintus  Sertorius,  one  of  the  best, 
caveat,  and  most  moderate  of  the  officers  of  Marius,  who  had 
Aired  thither  when  Sulla  commenced  his  proscription,  and 
aid  the  peninsula  for  several  years. 

Murena,  the  proconsul  of  Asia,  had,  in  80  B.C.,  commenced 
fresh  war  with  Mithridates ;  hut  this  was  of  no  long  con- 
nuance,  and  nothing  of  importance  took  place  in  it,  as  it  was 
opped  by  order  of  Sulla  soon  after  its  commencement. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

MDK  THE  DEATH  OF  SULLA  TO  THE  FORMATION  OF  THE 
FIB8T  TRIUMVIRATE. 

78  B.C.  to  59  B.C. 

1.  THE  WAR  IN  8PAIN — POMPEY's  VICTORY. 

hf  the  death  of  Sulla,  the  old  dissensions,  which  had  been 
pothered  for  some  time,  burst  out  into  a  flame  between  the 
po  factions,  headed  severally  by  the  two  consuls  for  the 
Quintus  Lutatius  Catulus  and  Marcus  JEmilius  Lepidus. 
fee  latter  had  been  supported  in  his  candidature  -q 
jjr  the  consulship  by  Pompey,  much  to  the  annoy-  ™ 
Me  of  Sulla,  who  had   warned  him  against 
beouraging  the  pretensions  of  a  man  who  might  ultimately 
■ore  a  dangerous  rival  to  him.    Lepidus  wished  to  rescind 
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the  acts  of  Sulla,  and  recall  the  exiled  Mariana,  whilst  Csturai 
vigorously  opposed  the  designs  of  his  colleague.    A  oon- 
spiracy  was  formed  by  some  of  the  remaining  chiefs  of  the 
Marian  fiction  against  the  dominant  party  of  the  aristocracy 
in  Rome,  and  at  the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office  Lepidoi 
joined  the  malcontents  with  the  army  that  he  had  levied, 
,~7     when  consul  in  Etruria,  and  marched  against 
B  c     Home.    Catulua,  by  order  of  the  senate,  VntrrH 
to  stop  his  progress,  and  defeated  him  not  far  from 
the  city,  whereupon  Lepidus,  with  Perperna  and  the 
remains  of  his  army,  retired  to  Sardinia,  where  he  died  soon 
after. 

However,  the  party  of  Lepidus  did  not  expire  with  him; 
and  a  more  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Boman  aristocracy  still 
remained  in  Spain.  This  was  Sertorius,  a  veteran  soldier, 
who,  having  been  bred  under  Marius,  had  acquired  all  his 
virtues,  without  being  tinctured  by  any  of  his  vices.  He 
was  temperate,  just,  merciful,  and  brave ;  and  in  military 
skill  he  seemed  to  excel  every  other  general  of  his  tune. 
On  the  dissolution  of  the  Marian  party  in  82  B.C.,  this  brave 
commander  fell  into  the  hands  of  Sulla,  who  dismissed  him 
with  life  upon  account  of  his  known  moderation,  but  who 
soon  after,  capriciously  repenting  his  clemency,  proscribed, 
and  drove  him  to  the  necessity  of  seeking  safety  in  a  distant 
province.  At  length,  after  several  attempts  on  Africa  and 
the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  found,  as  it  lias  been 
already  said,  a  refuge  in  Spain  (80  B.C.),  whither  all  who  fled 
from  the  cruelty  of  Sulla  resorted  to  him,  and  of  whom  he 
formed  a  senate  that  gave  laws  to  the  whole  province. 
After  the  death  of  Lepidus  he  was  joined  by  Perperna  and 
the  soldiers  who  had  previously  accompanied  Lepidus  into 
Sardinia.  For  eight  years  (80-72  B.c.)  he  continued  to  sustain 
a  war  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Boman  state ;  and  he 
so  oiten  out-generalled  Quintus  Metellus  Pius,  an  old  and 
experienced  commander,  that  the  senate  found  it  necessary  to 
send  Pompey  their  favourite  to  his  assistance,  with  the  best 
troops  of  the  empire. 

However,  Sertorius  maintained  his  ground  against  them 
_o     both,  but  after  many  engagements,  in  which  he 
was  more  frequently  the  conqueror  than  the  con- 
quered, the  Spanish  tribes  began  to  grow  weary  of 
the  war,  and  Sertorius  made  overtures  for  peace,  which  were 
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ned.  Even  his  officers  conspired  against  him,  and  his 
*h  was  compassed  at  last  by  Perperna  who  had  long  aimed 
lupplanting  him  and  making  himself  supreme  in  Spain, 
is  treacherous  scoundrel  accordingly  invited  him  to  a 
aptuous  entertainment,  and  after  having  intoxicated  all 
attendants,  fell  upon,  and  treacherously  murdered  him. 
is  stroke  of  barbarity  only  served  to  ruin  his  party,  which 
I  been  entirely  supported  by  the  reputation  of  7« 
>  general;  for  Perperna  being  soon  after  over-  J 
mm  by  Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  all  the  c* 
oiled  provinces  readily  submitted.  On  this  occasion,  the 
ujoaror  acted  with  great  prudence  and  generosity ;  for 
rperna,  in  hopes  of  saving  his  life,  having  offered  to  make 
SB  important  discoveries,  and  to  put  into  his  hands  all  the 
Mn  of  Sertorius,  in  which  were  several  letters  from  the 
nioipal  senators  of  Home,  Pompey  rejected  his  offer,  and 
toed  the  traitor  to  be  dispatched,  and  his  papers  to  be 
Bat  without  reading  them.  By  these  means,  he  eased  the 
of  their  fears,  and  prevented  those  acts  of  desperation 
the  consciousness  of  discovered  guilt  might  have 
fjBoned. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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2.  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  GLADIATORS. 

H  bad  tong  been  the  fashion  at  Borne  to  seek  amusement 
tibe  combats  of  men  with  each  other,  and  with  wild 
ills  in  huge  amphitheatres  which  were  built  for  the 
bjftntion  of  shows  and  spectacles  of  this  cruel  character. 
*  men  who  fought  with  each  other  to  the  death  for  the 
■rare  of  the  Romans  were  slaves  taken  in  war.  They 
16  distributed  throughout  Italy  in  different  towns,  and 
me  trained'Jby  their  owners  who  had  bought  them  from 
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their  captors,  until  the  announcement  of  a  great  entertainment 
to  be  given  to  the  people  by  some  wealthy  Eoman  who  was 
seeking  election  to  some  office,  or  who  was  celebrating  his 
triumph  for  victories  gained  over  the  enemy,  enabled  them 
to  dispose  of  their  human  chattels  with  advantage. 

At  last,  a  Thracian  named  Spartacus,  who  thought  it 
better  to  die  lighting  in  the  field  than  in  the  arena,  broke 
away  from  his  owner,  who  held  him  in  durance  somewhere 
near  Vesuvius,  and,  escaping  to  the  mountains  with  several 
of  his  comrades,  raised  the  standard  of  revolt.  As  the  news 
of  his  daring  was  carried  throughout  Italy,  slaves  and 
gladiators  from  every  part  came  to  him  in  crowds,  and  he 
soon  found  himself  at  the  head  of  at  least  100,000  men. 
The  injury  that  he  and  his  followers  wrought  to  Roman 
landowners  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  and  his  successes  against 
-a  the  troops  sent  to  quell  the  insurrection  were  so 
considerable,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  aand 
the  consuls  for  the  year  against  him,  but  both  wen 
defeated  with  heavy  loss.  In  the  year  after  (71  &o.)  the 
conduct  of  the  war  was  entrusted  to  the  praetor  Mtreoi 
Licinius  Crassus,  who  took  severe  measures  to  inspire  the 
beaten  armies  of  the  late  consuls  with  fresh  confidence,  and 
then  commenced  active  operations  in  the  field.  Spartacsf 
was  gradually  driven  southwards  towards  Rhegium,  when 
Crassus  drew  a  cordon  of  troops  and  entrenchments  closely 
round  him  to  prevent  his  escape.  The  daring  gladiator  tried 
to  pass  into  Sicily,  but  failing  in  the  attempt,  turned  Kka  a 
lion  on  Crassus,  and,  breaking  through  his  lines,  escaped  with 
most  of  his  followers  into  Lucania.  Being  overtaken  by 
Crassus  and  brought  to  bay,  a  bloody  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Spartacus  was  defeated  and  slain,  and  his  army  cut  to  piece*. 
All  who  were  taken  prisoners  were  impaled  on  sharp  atakei 
planted  by  the  road-side,  and  there  left  to  die. 

Owing  to  his  successes  in  Spain  and  elsewhere,  Pompej 
was  now  the  most  popular  man  in  Rome,  and  it  {teemed  as  ft 
fortune  had  delighted  in  giving  him  new  opportunities  of 
serving  his  country.  In  his  passage  through  Cisalpine  Gaul 
homewards,  he  fell  in  with  and  attacked  a  large  body  of 
slaves,  who  had  escaped  northwards  after  the  overthrow 
of  Spartacus  by  Crassus  in  Italy,  and  whom  he  cut  to  P*0** 
By  destroying  this  wretched  band,  he,  as  he  expressed  it  *> 
the  senate,  plucked  up  the  war  by  the  roots.   Thus  ter- 
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bed  the  Civil  Ware,  which  had  been  excited  by  the 
tion  of  Marias  and  Sulla,  and  in  which  it  is  impossible 
Ivocate  the  cause  of  either  party,  as  both  were  equally 
,  base,  self-interested,  and  venal. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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3.  THE  THIRD  MTTHRTDATIC  WAR, 

tough  the  turbulence  of  faction  was  now  apparently  com- 
I,  the  spirit  of  ambition  had  entered  into  the  state ; 
lie  example  of  Sulla  showed  how  easy  it  was  for  any 
fcious  man  to  obtain  sovereign  power.  Pompey  and 
ma  were  the  most  illustrious  of  those,  who,  at  this 
d,  engrossed  the  principal  favour  both  of  the  senate  and 
•eople.  They  were  both  conquerors ;  but  Pompey  was 
rat  an  equal  in  military  reputation.  Crassus,  sensible  of 
iferiority  in  this  respect,  freely  used  his  immense  wealth, 
Mmre  the  attainment  of  the  objects  of  his  ambition, 
usies  soon  arose  between  these  great  men,  who  secretly 
xL  to  undermine  each  other,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
ig  their  country,  but  of  establishing  their  own  power, 
rder  to  obtain  the  favour  of  the  people  during  his 
dature  for  the  consulship,  Crassus  entertained  the 
bee  of  Home  at  ten  thousand  tables  set  out  in  different 

of  the  city,  and  distributed  to  the  poor  corn  enough 
sd  their  families  for  nearly  three  months.  Pompey  on 
ikher  hand,  who  was  warmly  supported  by  Caius  Julius 
r,  sought  to  raise  himself  still  more  in  the  estimation 
B  people  by  declaring  himself  the  leader  of  the  popular 
p  and  promising  the  abrogation  of  all  the  laws  that  had 

enacted  by  Sulla  in  favour  of  the  aristocracy.  Both 
110  and  Pompey  were  elected  consuls,  and  the 
•  kept  his  promise  by  restoring  the  names  of 
mights  to  the  jury  lists,  to  which  were  now 
I  the  names  of  citizens  below  the  rank  of  knight  who 
possessed  of  a  certain  amount  of  wealth,  and  giving 
to  the  tribunes  of  the  people  all  their  former  privi- 
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leges.   The  authority  of  the  senate,  whose  members  were 

again  deprived  of  the  judicial  power  restored  to  them  by 
Sulla,  was  thus  considerably  abridged 

We  must  now  turn  to  the  new  war  with  Mithridates  in 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  broken  out  in  74  B.C.  This  war  had 
been  caused  by  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mithridates  to 
seize  on  Bithynia,  which  had  been  bequeathed  to  Borne  at 
his  death  by  Nicomedes  III.  The  consuls  for  the  year, 
Lucius  Licinius  Lucullus  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Cotta,  pro- 
ceeded to  Asia  to  compel  Mithridates  to  respect  the  rights  of 
the  Kepublic  by  force  of  arms.  The  latter  was  defeated 
before  Chalcedon  by  sea  and  land,  and  Mithridates  laid  siege  to 
m  Cyzicus,  from  which  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw 
by  the  good  generalship  of  Lucullus,  who  followed 
him  up  while  retreating  to  Pontus,  and  having 
defeated  him  while  crossing  the  iEsepus  and  Granicus,  and 
destroyed  (72  B.C.)  a  new  army  raised  in  haste  for  the 
defence  of  his  dominions,  compelled  him  (71  B.a)  to  take 
refuge  in  Armenia  with  Tigranes,  his  son-in-law. 

More  than  a  year  elapsed  before  Tigranes  could  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  lend  active  aid  to  Mithridates,  and  this  time  was 
7q     spent  by  Lucullus  in  reorganizing  the  province  of 
B       Asia.    The  King  of  Armenia,  however,  was  roused 
to  action  at  last  by  the  insolent  manner  in  which 
the  envoy  of  Lucullus  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mithridates, 
and  he  declared  war  only  to  meet  with  defeat  and  the  loss 
of  his  capital,  Tigranocerta  (G9  b.c).    In  the  following  year 
(68  b.c.)  Lucullus  again  defeated  the  combined  forces  of  the 
two  kings  near  Artaxata,  but  his  troops,  wearied  with  the 
length  of  the  war  and  anxious  to  return  to  Borne,  broke  into 
open  mutiny.    Lucullus  was  compelled  to  retire,  and  Mithri- 
dates and  his  ally  regained  possession  of  Pontus  and  took 
Cappadocia  without  any  difficulty.    When  the  news  reached 
g_     Home  the  consul  Manius  Acilius  Glabrio  was  sent  out 
B  c     to  supersede  Lucullus,  but  he  did  nothing  more  than 
.         condone  the  offence  which  the  soldiers  of  Lucullus 
had  committed  against  their  general  and  military  discipline. 

At  this  juncture  Caius  Manilius,  one  of  the  tribunes,  pre- 
ferred a  law,  which  was  passed,  that  all  the  armies  of  the 
empire,  the  government  of  Asia,  and  the  management  of  the 
war  with  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  Tigranes,  king  of 
Armenia,  should  \*  eo\nm\\Xfc^\Q^ci\^v^  .who  was  in  Cilicia. 
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having  just  brought  to  a  successful  termination  an  expedition 
against  the  pirates  who  infested  the  coast  of  that  country 
and  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor,  and  carried  their  depredations 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Thus  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  against  Mithridates,  with  almost 
sovereign  power,  Pompey  went  immediately  from  Cilicia  to 
Bithynia,  where  he  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  of 
Lucullus  and  prepared  to  continue  one  of  the  most  important 
wars  which  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  by  the  Romans. 

However,  before  trying  the  force  of  his  arms,  he  thought 
proper  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  to  Mithridates, 
who,  having  recovered  a  little  from  the  great  and  numerous 
losses  which  he  had  suffered,  determined  to  follow  fortune 
while  it  seemed  propitious.  This  monarch  designed  to 
pursue  the  Eomans  into  Armenia,  where  he  expected  to  cut 
off  their  supplies;  but  being  disappointed  in  this  he  was 
obliged  to  fly,  after  first  killing  all  such  as  were  unable  to 
accompany  him  in  his  retreat.  However,  Pompey  overtook 
him  before  he  could  have  time  to  pass  the  river  gg 
Euphrates,  and  an  engagement  ensued,  in  which  BC 
the  Asiatic  soldiers  were  unable  to  withstand  the 
force  of  the  European  infantry.  Mithridates  did  all  that  lay 
in  the  power  of  a  great  and  experienced  general  to  lead  them 
on  to  tho  charge,  and  to  prevent  their  terrors,  but  they  could 
not  be  brought  to  endure  the  shock  of  the  hardy  veterans  of 
Pompey. 

Being  thus  again  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  almost  all 
his  forces,  and  finding  himself  hemmed  in  on  every  side  by 
the  Bomans,  he  made  a  desperate  effort,  at  the  head  of  800 
hone,  to  break  through  them ;  and  having  thus  effected  his 
escape,  he  sought  to  take  refuge  with  Tigranes  in  Armenia. 
This  monarch,  however,  refused  to  receive  him,  and  hastened 
to  make  terms  with  Pompey  and  so  secure  himself  in  the 
poMOosion  of  his  kingdom.  Mithridates,  thus  abandoned  by 
Ms  son-in-law,  fled  to  Colchis,  a  state  which  had  formerly 
acknowledged  his  power.  Being  pursued  thither  » 
bf  Pompey,  however,  who  turned  back  when  he 
had  leached  the  Phasis,  and  spent  the  winter  in  '  * 
organizing  Pontus  as  a  Roman  province,  Mithridates  took 
another  dreary  journey,  crossed  the  Araxes,  marched  from 
danger  to  danger  through  Asiatic  Sarmatia,  and  assembling 
all  the  barbarians  whom  he  met  in  his  way,  induced  the 
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hi  for  any  except  the  priests  themselves  to  behold ;  hut 
ihowed  so  much  veneration  for  the  place,  that  he  forebore 
shing  any  of  the  vast  treasures  there  deposited.  Hyrcanus 
restored  to  the  priesthood,  but  his  authority  was  greatly 
idged,  and  the  defences  of  Jerusalem  were  demolished. 
hi  Pompey^  return  he  was  honoured  with  a  triumph  the 
it  splendid  that  had  ever  entered  the  gates  of  fi« 
ne.    In  it  were  exposed  the  names  of  fifteen 
quered  kingdoms,  eight  hundred  cities  taken,  B*c* 
nty-nine  re-peopled,  and  a  thousand  castles  brought  to 
nowledge  the  empire  of  Borne.    All  these  victories,  how- 
r,  served  rather  to  heighten  the  glory  than  increase  the 
rility  of  the  Roman  power. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


•nlship  of  Pompey  and 


im  en  cement  of  Third 
ad  Last  Mithridatic 

Far  

je  of  Cyzicus  by  Mi- 

irid»tes  

eat  of  Mithridate8  by 
oenlliLB  at  the  JSsepus 

ad  Granicus  

eanes,  king  of  Armenia, 
ipporta  Mithridates ... 
•at  of  the  allied  kings 

w  Lncnllns  

brio  sent  into  Asia,  to 

iperaede  Lncullua  

apey  undertakes  an  ex- 


B.C.  70 

74 
73 

72 
70 
69 
67 


pedition  against  the  Pi- 
rates of  Cilicia   B.O.  67 

Pompey  enters  Pontus  and 
Armenia:  Tigranes  sues 
for  peace;  Mithridates 
flys  northward   „  66 

Death  of  Mithridates  at 
Panticaps9om   „  63 

Pompey  inarches  into 
Syria   „  65 

Syria  reduced  to  a  Roman 

Province    „  64 

Pompey  besieges  and  takes 
Jerusalem    „  63 

Close  of  the  Mithridatic 
War  and  supplementary 
expeditions   „  63 


4.  THE  CONSPIRACY  OP  CATILINE. 

WTiile  Pompey  was  pursuing  his  conquests  abroad,  Jtome 
I  at  the  verge  of  ruin,  from  a  conspiracy,  projected  and 
tied  on  by  Lucius  Sergius  Catilina,  usually  called  Catiline, 
ifcrician  by  birth,  who  resolved  to  build  his  own 
rer  on  the  downfall  of  his  country.    Possessed  RC 
Booxage  equal  to  the  most  desperate  attempts,  he 
lid  eloquently  give  a  colour  to  his  ambition.    Ruined  in 
fortunes,  profligate  in  his  manners,  and  vigilant  in  pur- 

Shis  aims,  he  was  insatiable  after  wealth,  that  he  might 
it  in  guilty  pleasures.    He  had  served  as  pratoc 
rica  in  67  B.C.,  hut  a  charge  brought  against  \um  oi  extot- 
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area  m  «yerai  places  a  -  knee  :  Ami  that  Catnxnav  ate  thft  I 
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postpone  die  uagmpt  all  alter  the  consular  i  ilnrrfiini  in  O  ax. 

sbr  "h**  «*ftstiupy  tpbx. 

Zowptoe.  T,nr  die  vigilance  di  Cicero,  who  bad  now  entered 
in  lis  ^onsuLship.  1  ietaii  >t  aR  die  deliberation! 
•i  die  onxspirasors  being  obtained,  proper  preou- 
dons  tege  ised  urtinnt  their  designs,  md  the  senate 
was  iniDimei  *  die  •inngsr  which  diieateiwd  Borne.  Carifine 
rindnv:  ul  'HscoTeretL  left  die  ;iry  by  night,  with,  a  snail 
Detinue-  ind  jassened  rewards  ELnmx  where  Hawilfw^  w  of 
die  vjiisTOEStoni  was  *™ar»7  m  army  tbr  his  support.  In 
die  meantime.  Lentnins^  Cethegns.  Stotilinas  'jahmiusv  *»d 
jerpru  jf  his  japporcezs  in  die  city,  were  Jiieatod  ami  put  to 
death      "immmii  of  the  senate. 

C.iniine  Heirm  incurmed  dint  his  eoiifeuerates  in  Borne  had 
been  ;aniiemned  ind  strangled,  attempted  to  make  his  escape 
over  the  Apennines  intu  tjrauL  bat  was  hemmed  in  on  ererj 
siiLe  by  two  armies  superior  tao  his  own,  one  of  which  wm 
under  die  praetor  MereJLas  Ceier  and  the  other  under  the 
consul  Antooms.  Catiline  turned  to  encounter  the  latter  and 
an  »aiqatieinent  dien  ensued,  in  which  the  instigator  and  con- 

02     tri-^r  ot  die  whole  •.*omFpicicy  and  his  follower* 

^.  :>:-+zVLZ  'lesreratelv  :o  die  last  man,  and  all  ot  them 
fell  in  the  v»ry  ranks  in  which  they  stood  when 
aiiv*.  Tie  'V.mmon^eiiluii  *:eing  thus  need  from,  the  appre- 
hension •iaiur**r,  pubii*:  thank.*  were  decreed  Cicero  by  the 
senate,  and  at  the  instance  ot*  Cjio.  he  was  stvied  the  Father 
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of  his  country.  A  reaction,  however,  took  place  against 
Cicero  when  he  laid  down  office,  inasmuch  as  Lentulus 
and  the  others  had  been  put  to  death  without  exercising 
the  right  of  appeal  to  the  people  which  belonged  to  them. 
Their  execution,  though  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  state  and  as  on  example  to  others,  was  nevertheless 
illegal,  and  a  stain  rested  on  Cicero's  fair  fame  which  was 
never  after  removed. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Formation  of  Catiline's  i  Withdrawal  of  Catiline 

Conspiracy    b.c.  64      from  the  City   b.c.  63 

Its  detection  by  Cicero...    „   63  |  His  defeat  and  death   „  62 

5.  THE  FIRST  TRIUMVIRATE. 

Pompey,  who  had  now  returned  from  conquering  the  East, 
and  had  obtained  the  surname  of  Great,  was  unquestionably 
the  most  powerful  man  in  the  state  ;  but  he  seemed  g« 
to  be  more  desirous  of  being  the  leader  than  the 
ruler  of  his  country,  of  being  applauded  than  obeyed.      '  * 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Rome,  was,  next  to  Pompey, 
possessed  of  the  greatest  authority ;  and  his  party  in  the 
senate  was  even  stronger  than  that  of  his  rival.    They  had 
been  long  disunited  by  an  opposition  of  interests  and  of 
characters,  but  it  was  not  long  that  they  were  destined  tq,  con- 
tinue so. 

A  short  time  before  Pompey*  s  return,  a  Roman  of  rank 
and  wealth,  but  a  man  of  worthless  character,  was  dis- 
covered in  the  house  of  Julius  Caesar  in  the  disguise  of  a 
woman,  when  the  Roman  matrons  had  met  there  to  celebrate 
the  rites  of  Bona  Dea,  or  Good  Goddess.  The  offence  was 
one  of  an  unpardonable  nature,  as  it  was  considered  sacrilege 
for  a  man  to  be  present  at  this  religious  ceremony,  and  steps 
were  taken  at  the  instigation  of  Cicero  to  bring  the  offender 
to  trial.  This  was  done  accordingly,  but  Clodius  procured 
an  acquittal  through  bribery.  Caesar  divorced  his  wife 
•Pompeia,  as  some  suspicion  attached  to  her  of  having  con- 
nived at  Clodius*  presence  in  her  house.  Cicero  had  vainly 
tried  to  set  on  foot  a  political  alliance  between  himself  and 
Pompey  in  order  to  win  over  the  latter  to  the  aristocratic 
party ;  but  Pompey  appears  to  have  been  already  jealous  ot 
Cicero's  influence  in  the  senate,  and  the  Tefaft&\  ol  Ntoa 
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1  with  every  accomplishment  that  could  tend  to  cement 
lfederacy. 

is  period,  the  commonwealth  was  composed  of  three 
bodies,  each  actuated  by  separate  interests.  The 
ate  aimed  at  sovereign  authority,  and  wished,  by 
ng  the  senate  and  cajoling  the  people,  to  extend  their 
a.  The  senate,  equally  apprehensive  of  the  three 
in  who  controlled  them  and  of  the  people  who  opposed 
>nned  a  middle  interest  between  both;  and,  being 
a  re-establishing  the  aristocracy  which  had  been  set 
alia,  their  struggles  were  dignified  with  the  name  of 
On  the  other  hand,  the  people  were  anxious  for 
a  the  most  extensive  sense,  and  with  a  fatal  blind- 
ng  only  apprehensive  of  the  invasion  of  it  from  the 
he  senate,  gave  all  their  influence  to  the  triumvirate, 
romises  were  as  magnificent  as  their  pretences  were 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


f  Pompey  from 

i   b.c.  61 

acquittal  of  Clo- 

  „  61 

jf  Caesar  from 
Ad  his  election 
/onsolship    „  60 


First  Consulship  of  Julius 
Caesar    b.0.  59 

Formation  of  First  Tri- 
umvirate by  means  of 
a  political  allianoe  be- 
tween Caesar,  Pompey, 
and  Crassus   „  59 


CHAPTER  XVL 

HZ  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  FIB8T  TRIUXVIRAXS 
TO  THE  DEATH  OF  CJESAB. 

59  b.c.  to  44  b.c. 

1.  FALL  OF  CICERO— CiESAR  IN  GAUL. 

time  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Caesar  was  aiming 
on  obtaining  supreme  power  in  Home;  and,  as  a 
>  this  end,  he  procured  from  the  senate  his  appoint- 

proconsul  of  Cisalpine  Gaul  and  Illyricum  for  fiye 
ith  authority  to  take  measures  for  the  reduction  of 
ine  Gaul,  the  country  now  called  Franca  At  the 
lis  time  he  would,  he  considered,  doubtless  find  bim- 
16  head  of  an  army  devoted  to  him,  and  ready  to  do 


hia  budLon^HE  w/hatevcflt  h*  ought  hav 
a     tam,  Clandina,  who 
*     to  Cicero,  matte  a 

into  exile;  and  Chb;  Poionwfc 


<  flagmen,  each,  fall  of  hit  awn  t 
asre  him  tern  diagmce.    Hub  gnat  on 
well  as  gxflallfflit  phiioaunher,  who  had« 
gnarriian  over  the  lew  mmammg  lihertiaa  o£ 
hit  wisdom,  and  by  all  the  virtual  which  can. 

BUBftd  ^"^^  ftnm  a  TOT/  hnTwhki  nnwgpi  tB 

xanka  of  the  state.    Clodimv  who,  aa  it  law  baa 
patrician  birth,  of  diiwolim  twhw— »  ami  ; 
impeached  Cicero  oil  the  pretence  of  ulagvl  J 
in  the  suppression,  of  Catiline  & 
this  tt****  mazL  waa  ^THfKff  fane  hnndnd  hdIbs>  I 
and  hia  ^^v^  were  cnnnBcanxL 

Lb  will  be  onnen  winy  to  tzace  the  career  of  Gzsar  u 
and,  indeed,  impoaaibie  tt>  eimrntflmta  hero  alL  the 
which.  (J<eaar  tonrht,  or  the  states  which,  he  subdued,  in  ha 
expeditions  iwin  GanL  and  ^i^yrn  in  the  period  of  eighfi  van 
(5a — 50  B.c.y  dnrmg  which,  he  continued  in  hia  command,  <* 
the  progress  of  resnlta  in  Rome  ha*  a  fuller  claim,  on  oar 
attention,   Suffice  it  thereiure  tau  observe,  that  the  HehrecsiBB 

Kg     were  the  first  brought  into  subjection*  with  the  loa 
ot*  nearly  two  handled  thousand  men  ;  while  Cent 

**Cm  sent  those  who  remained  alter  the  carnage  in  arfetr 
to  their  forests  whence  they  had  issued,  lie  next  ens  off  she 
Germans  to  the  number  of  eighty  thousand ;  their  monazck, 
Arioviatus,  narrowly  escaping  in  a  Little  boat  across  the  Bhme. 
fie  then  defeated  the  Belg;p  with,  so  great  a  rt.-fcagh.ter  thtt 

K,.     m;trshefl  and  deep  rivers  were  rendered  passable  on 
the  heaps  of  carnage.    The  ^errian*.  who  wee 

B"L"  the  roost  warlike  of  those  barbarous  notions,  m*fc 
head  for  a  short  time,  and  tell  upon  the  Romans  with  «xb 
foxy  that  their  army  was  in  danger  of  being  utterly  routed; 
bat  C.psar.  hastily  ^ifrrhing  up  a  buckler,  rushed  through  bis 
troops  into  the  midst  ot'  the  enemy,  and  so  effectually  changed 
the  aspect:  ot  aifairs  tha:  the  barbarians  were  all  cut  oif  to  » 
man.    He  next  su.bd.ued  the  VenetL  the  Monni. 

56      and  other  tribes  ot  the  Celtic  Gauls,  who  were 

H"L*  powerful  at  sea :  and.  after  them,  the  Suevi,  the 
Sigambri,  and  other  tribes  on  the  Rhine,  and  led  an  expali* 
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tion  into  Britain  without  any  decided  success.    From  this 
he  returned  just  in  time  to  quell  a  rising  of  the  gg 
MorinL 

In  the  following  year,  Caesar  led  a  second  expedi- 
tion into  Britain,  and  nominally  reduced  the  island  to  subjec- 
tion ;  but  the  turbulent  tribes  of  Gaul  were  difficult 
to  hold  in  check,  and  Caesar's  lieutenants  had  hard- 
work  to  hold  their  own  during  the  winter  against 
the  attacks  of  the  Nervii  and  others  who  rose  in  insurrection. 
Caesar,  however,  who  never  permitted  hostile  action  «q 
against  his  authority  to  go  unpunished,  carried  tire 
and  sword  through  the  territories  of  the  rebellious 
tribes,  and  crossed  the  Bhine  to  attack  the  Ubii  and  Suevi. 
go     In  the  next  year*  his  power  in  Gaul  was  almost 
RC     overthrown  by  a  general  rising  of  the  tribes  under 
Vercingetorix,  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  after 
that  the  rebellion  was  completely  reduced,  and  tranquillity 
restored.    The  remainder  of  this  year,  and  of  that  *j 
which  followed,  was  spent  by  Ciesar  in  securing, 
by  a  conciliatory  policy,  the  future  fidelity  of  the 
tribes  of  Gaul  to  Borne ;  and,  towards  the  close  of  50  B.C., 
Caesar  began  his  march  homewards. 

After  affording  the  most  vigorous,  though  impolitic  support, 
to  Caesar  for  so  many  years,  Pompey  began  at  length  to  be 
loosed  from  his  lethargy  by  the  rising  reputation  of  his  future 
rival,  the  feme  of  whose  valour,  riches,  and  humanity,  secretly 
gave  him  pain.  The  deaths  of  Julia  (54  B.C.)  and  Crassus, 
tended  to  hasten  the  rupture  between  him  and  Caesar.  But 
though  Pompey  wished  to  lessen  the  authority  of  Csesar,  he 
found  that  it  was  now  too  late,  and  that  his  rival  was  adored 
by  his  army,  whose  attachment  he  had  gained  by  his  gene- 
rosity. 
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Commencement  of  Caesar's 

proconsulsbipinGaul...  b.c.  58 
Conquest  of  Helretians 

and  Ariovistus   „  53 

Conquest  of  the  Belgse,  &c.  „  57 

Myjection  of  Veneti,  &c.  „  56 
Attack  on  Sueri,  &c. — 

First    Expedition  to 

Britain   „   55  j 


Second  Expedition  to  Bri- 
tain— Revolt  of  Gaul*     B.c.  54 
C has 1 1 seme nt  of  the  Gauls, 
and  attack  on  the  Ubii 

aud  Suevi   „  53 

Revolt  of  Vercingetorix      „  52 

Subjugation  of  Gaul    „  51 

Return  of  Csesar  from  Gaul 
into  Italy   „ 
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opotamia.  A  battle  ensued  at  Charrhae,  in  which  the 
tan  troops  were  completely  defeated  and  compelled  to 
At.  The  Parthian 8  hovered  round  the  beaten  and 
irited  legions  day  after  day ;  at  last  Crassus  himself  fell, 
his  head  and  hands  were  sent  to  the  Parthian  king, 
lea,  or  Arsaces  XIV.,  who  ordered  molten  gold  to  be 
ed  into  the  mouth  of  the  man  who  had  ventured  to 
sk  him,  in  mockery  of  his  avarice  when  living.  The 
tins  of  his  army  were  led  back  into  Syria  amid  terrible 
s  and  privations,  by  Octavius  and  Cassius.  The  first 
avirate  was  at  an  end,  and  it  remained  for  time  to  show 
&  of  the  two  survivors  would  ultimately  obtain  the 
«ry  in  Borne. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


recall  procured  by 

So   b.c.  57 

id  riralry  of  Clodius 

IMilo   „  57 

lion  of  the  Provinces 
anged  by  the  Trinm- 


56 


Consulship  of  Pompey  and 

Crassus   B.C.  55 

Plunder  of  the  Temple  at 

Jerusalem  by  Crassus...  „  54 
Parthian  War,  Defeat  of 

the  Romans,  and  Death 

of  Crassus   „  53 


MFEY  8  ATTEMPT  TO  8E0URE  SUPREME  POWER — COMMENCE- 
XNT  OF  THE  STRUGGLE  BETWEEN  CJESAR  AND  POMPEY. 


p,  indeed,  seemed  to  acquire  immense  riches,  only  to 
yw  them  on  the  bravest  and  most  deserving  of  his  sol- 
i ;  he  paid  the  debts  of  many  of  his  officers,  and  held  out 
f  motive  to  wean  their  love  from  the  public,  and  to  place 
iheir  commander.  His  attentions  were  not  fixed  upon 
military  alone,  but  extended  to  his  partisans  in  the  city  } 
fllaged  the  wealth  of  his  provinces  to  diffuse  it  among 
dtizens  of  Borne ;  and  thus  even  rapine  assumed  in  him 
ir  of  munificence. 

wapey  was  not  unapprised  of  this,  and,  finding  at  last 
lie  had  committed  a  fatal  oversight,  longed  to  resume 
influence  which  others  had  insidiously  wrested  from 
An  opportunity  soon  offered  for  obtaining  his  desire, 
elections  for  the  consulship  for  which  both  Clodius  and 
>  were  candidates,  had  been  postponed  from  time  to  time 
ogh  the  conflicts  of  their  factions,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
53  B.C.,  no  consuls  had  been  appointed  for  the  year  en- 
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ppear,  perceived  this  artifice,  and  chose  to  remain  in  his 
rovince. 

The  senate,  from  a  wish  to  serve  Pompey,  who  had  for 
ome  time  attempted  to  defend  them  from  the  encroachments 
f  the  people,  ordered  Caesar  to  send  home  two 
jgions  under  pretence  of  opposing  the  Parthians  ; 
ut,  in  reality,  to  diminish  Caesar's  power.  Though  B'C* 
toaar  easily  perceived  their  motive,  as  his  plans  were  not 
et  ready  for  execution,  he  complied  with  the  orders  of  the 
anate,  having  previously  attached  to  him  the  officers  by 
lenefits,  and  the  soldiers  by  a  bounty. 

Every  person  now  saw  the  danger  of  the  state  if  Caesar 
hould  be  continued  in  the  command  of  an  army  which  was 
ntirely  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  became  almost  invin- 
ible  by  long  experience.  The  senate,  therefore,  as  his 
ippomtment  was  very  near  expiring,  recalled  him  from  his 
government.  Curio,  a  tribune  of  the  people,  whom  Caesar 
tad  bribed  to  his  interests,  pretended  highly  to  approve  of 
lie  resolution  of  the  senate,  but  intimated,  that  the  best 
nethod  for  public  security  was,  to  order  both  Pompey  and 
2eaar  to  lay  down  their  commands,  and  declare  him  an 
Demy  to  his  country  that  should  disobey.  This  proposal 
rat  carried  in  the  senate  by  a  large  majority. 

Curio  made  the  proposal  with  a  certainty  of  its  being 
ejected  by  Pompey,  whom  he  knew  to  be  too  fond  of  com- 
aand,  and  too  confident  of  his  superiority  over  Caesar,  to 
wgin  the  submission.  In  fact,  he  judged  very  justly  ;  for 
fompey  was  rendered  arrogant,  as  well  by  his  good  fortune 
aid  his  present  honours,  as  by  the  false  accounts  which  his 
latterers  had  reported  concerning  the  fancied  disaffection  of 
ieaar's  soldiers  to  their  general.  Immediately  after  the  vote 
if  the  senate  Pompey  left  Rome  and  retired  to  Naples,  but 
iha  decree  of  the  senate  was  not  put  in  force ;  for  Cain 8 
Tlandius  Marcellus,  the  consul,  who  was  hostile  to  Caesar, 
ftftoed  to  execute  it 

Caesar,  who  was  instructed  by  his  partisans  in  all  that 
paaaed  at  Rome,  was  willing  to  give  his  actions  the  appear- 
moe  of  justice ;  and  had  written  to  the  senate  several  times, 
fairing  that  he  might  be  continued  in  his  government  of 
Sard,  as  Pompey  had  been  in  that  of  Spain ;  or  else  that 
they  should  dispense  with  his  absence,  and  permit  him  to 
rtand  for  the  consulship.    He  had  also  agreed  to  lay  down 
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his  employment  when  Pompey  should  do  the  same.  Fmding 

all  his  attempts  at  an  accommodation  fruitless,  and  con- 
scious, if  not  of  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  at  least  of  the 
devotion  of  his  troops,  Caesar  began  to  draw  towards  the 
confines  of  Italy,  and,  passing  the  Alps  with  his  third 
legion,  stopped  at  Bavenna,  a  city  of  Cisalpine  GauL  From 
this  place  he  once  more  wrote  a  letter  to  the  consuls, 
declaring  that  he  was  ready  to  resign  all  command,  if 
Pompey  would  show  equal  submission ;  but,  he  added,  tint 
if  all  power  was  to  l>e  given  to  one,  he  would  endeavour  to 
prevent  so  unjust  a  distribution,  and  that,  if  they  persisted, 
be  would  shortly  arrive  in  Borne,  to  punish  their  partiality 
and  the  wrongs  of  his  country.  By  these  menaces  he 
exasperated  the  whole  body  of  the  senate  against  him. 
MarceUus,  the  consul,  gave  way  to  his  rage ;  and  Lentulus, 
his  colleague,  who  was  already  of  a  ruined  fortune,  and 
therefore  indifferent  about  events,  openly  declared,  that*  after 
such  an  insult,  farther  deliberation  was  needless,  and  that 
arms  was  the  only  resort. 

Soon  after,  the  senate  decreed,  that  Caesar  should  resign 
his  government  and  disband  his  forces,  within  a 

B  c  limited  time,  under  the  penalty  of  being  declared 
an  enemy  to  the  commonwealth.  They  next 
invested  Pompey  and  the  consuls,  Lentulus  and  Marcellns, 
with  absolute  authority.  Curio,  and  the  two  tribunes,  Marcus 
Antonius,  better  known  as  Marc  Antony,  and  Quintal 
Cassius  Longinus,  with  other  partisans  of  Caesar,  appre- 
hensive of  personal  danger,  disguised  themselves  as  slaves, 
and  fled  to  the  camp  of  their  patron,  deploring  the  injustice 
and  tyranny  of  the  senate,  and  pleading  their  merits  in  his 
cause.  Caesar  produced  them  to  his  army  in  the  habits 
wliich  they  had  thus  assumed,  and  burst  into  severe  invec- 
tives against  the  senate,  alleging  their  tyranny  over  the  state, 
their  cruelty  to  his  friends,  and  their  flagrant  ingratitude 
to  him  for  all  his  past  services.  The  soldiers  unanimously 
cried,  that  they  would  follow  him  wherever  he  should  lead, 
and  were  ready  to  revenge  his  injuries,  or  die  in  the  attempt 
Every  man  now  prepared  for  a  new  service  of  danger,  and, 
forgetting  the  toils  of  ten  former  campaigns,  retired  to  his 
tent  to  meditate  on  future  conquest. 

Caesar  marched  his  army  to  the  Bubicon,  a  little  river 
which  separates  Italy  from  Gaul,  which  terminated  the 
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•  of  his  command,  and  to  pass  which  with  an  army,  a 
n,  or  even  a  single  cohort,  had  long  before  been 
ued  sacrilege  and  parricide  by  a  decree  of  the  senate, 
ping,  therefore,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rubicon,  he  viewed 
stream,  and  exclaimed,  "If  I  pass  this  river,  what 
ries  shall  I  bring  upon  my  country !  and,  if  I  do  not,  I 
tndone."  He  then  plunged  in,  saying,  that  the  die  was 
and  was  followed  by  his  soldiers  with  equal  promptitude, 
quickly  arriving  at  Ariminum,  made  themselves  masters 
i6  place  without  resistance. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

08  killed  by  Milo,  b.c.  52  |  Halt  of  Caesar  at  Ravenna  B.C.  50 

ation  of  the  Senate  I  Caesar  crosses  the  Ru- 

3essar   „   50 1    bicon   Jan.    „  49 

4.  RENEWAL  OP  CIVIL  WAR— PHARSALIA. 

ie  news  of  Caesar's  unexpected  advance  excited  the 
et  terror  in  Borne,  and  at  the  same  instant  might  be 
the  citizens  flying  into  the  country  for  safety,  and  the 
bitants  of  the  country  seeking  shelter  in  the  city.  «q 
[lis  universal  confusion  Pompey  felt  all  that 
roe  which  must  necessarily  have  arisen  from 
remembrance  of  having  advanced  his  rival  to  his  present 
i  of  power.  Several  of  his  former  friends  were  ready  tc 
te  him  of  supineness,  and  sarcastically  to  reproach  his 
onnded  confidence;  and  Cato  reminded  him  of  the 
f  warnings  which  he  had  given  him,  and  to  which  he 
paid  no  attention.  Wearied  with  these  reproaches,  which 
offered  under  colour  of  advice,  Pompey  endeavoured  to 
usage  and  confirm  his  followers.  He  confessed,  indeed, 
lie  had  been  deceived  in  Caesar's  aims,  of  which  he  had 
ad  only  by  the  purity  of  his  own ;  but  if  his  friends 
•till  inspired  with  the  love  of  freedom,  they  might  yet 
j  it.  He  consoled  them  by  holding  out  the  most  flattering 
jects,  that  his  two  lieutenants  were  at  the  head  of  a 
iderable  army  in  Spain,  composed  of  veteran  troops  who 
made  a  conquest  of  the  East ;  and  that,  besides  these, 
i  were  infinite  resources  both  in  Asia  and  Africa,  together 
the  succours  which  they  might  reasonably  expect  to 
we  from  all  the  kingdoms  in  alliance  with  Eome.  This 
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representation,  in  some  measure,  revived  the  hopes  of  the 
confederacy.  Not  being  in  a  capacity  to  resist  Caesar  at 
Borne,  he  resolved  to  lead  his  forces  to  Capua,  and  join  his 
two  legions  which  were  there  stationed ;  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  senate,  his  private  Mends  and  dependants, 
together  with  all  those  who  espoused  his  cause,  agreed  to 
follow  him.  But  no  words  can  paint  the  misery  of  the 
scene  when  he  quitted  Borne :  ancient  senators,  respectable 
magistrates,  and  many  of  the  flower  of  the  young  nobility, 
thus  obliged  to  leave  their  native  city  defenceless  to  the 
invader,  raised  a  universal  concern  in  all  ranks  of  people, 
who  followed  them  part  of  the  way  with  lamentations,  tears, 
and  prayers  for  their  success. 

Caesar  being  unable  to  bring  Pompey  to  an  accommodation, 
resolved  to  pursue  him  into  Capua,  and  marched  on  to  take 
possession  of  the  cities  that  lay  between  him  and  his  rival, 
without  regarding  Borne,  which  he  knew  would  fall  of  course 
to  the  conqueror.  Cornnium  was  the  first  city  which  at- 
tempted to  stop  the  rapidity  of  his  progress,  and  which  was 
defended  by  Domitius,  whom  the  senate  had  appointed  to 
succeed  him  in  Gaul,  and  was  garrisoned  by  twenty  cohorts. 
Domitius,  however,  being  disappointed  in  his  hopes  of  relief, 
was  at  last  obliged  to  endeavour  to  escape  privately ;  but  the 
garrison  being  informed  of  his  intention,  resolved  to  consult 
their  own  safety,  by  delivering  him  up  to  the  besiegers. 
Domitius,  finding  that  all  hope  of  resistance  was  gone,  im- 
plored forgiveness  for  himself  and  the  rest  of  his  confederates, 
and  reminded  Caesar  of  their  ancient  friendship.  Casar 
without  waiting  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  generously 
replied,  that  he  entered  Italy  not  to  injure,  but  restore, 
the  liberties  of  Borne  and  its  citizens.  This  humane  reply 
being  made  known  in  the  city,  the  senators,  and  the  knights 
with  their  children,  and  some  officers  of  the  garrison,  came 
out  to  claim  the  protection  of  the  conqueror,  who,  mildly 
glancing  at  their  ingratitude,  gave  them  their  liberty,  tna 
allowed  them  to  depart  whither  they  would.  However, 
while  he  dismissed  the  leaders,  he,  upon  this,  as  upon  all 
other  occasions,  attached  the  common  soldiers  to  his  interest 
being  sensible  that  he  might  stand  in  need  of  an  army,  hut 
that,  so  long  as  he  lived,  his  army  would  never  want  a 
commander. 

Pompey  \>eing  \nioTm<&  oiVWV  ^ass^d  upon  this  occasion, 
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immediately  retreated  to  Brundusium,  where  be  resolved  to 
stand  a  siege,  in  order  to  delay  the  enemy  till  the  forces  of 
the  empire  could  be  collected.  Caesar,  as  was  expected,  soon 
arrived  before  the  place,  and,  after  offering  in  vain  to  reconcile 
their  differences  by  negotiation,  turned  all  his  thoughts  to 
carry  on  the  war,  which  Pompey,  on  his  side,  resolved  to 
prosecute  with  equal  vigour. 

Having  succeeded  in  detaining  Caesar  some  time  before 
Brundusium,  Pompey  privately  embarked  the  garrison  of  the 
town,  and  transported  them  to  Dyrrhachium,  a  town  of 
Epiras,  nearly  opposite  Brundusium,  and  which  was  formerly 
called  Epidamnus,  where  the  consuls  were  levying  men  for 
the  service  of  the  Republic.  Caesar  finding  that  he  could 
not  follow  him  for  want  of  shipping,  returned  to  Rome,  and 
took  possession  of  the  public  treasury,  which  he  pillaged  of 
three  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold,  besides  an  immense 
quantity  of  silver.  He  then  led  his  army  a  long  and  fatigu- 
ing Inarch  across  the  Alps,  and  through  the  extensive 
provinces  of  Gaul,  to  meet  in  Spain  those  veteran  legions 
under  the  lieutenancy  of  Pompey  which  had  long  been 
constantly  victorious.  After  defeating  the  best  troops  of  the 
empire,  and  obliging  them  to  yield  at  discretion,  he  became 
master  of  all  Spain,  and  returned  again  victorious  to  Rome. 
The  citizens  received  him  with  fresh  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  created  him  dictator  and  consul ;  but  he  laid  down  the 
former  office,  after  holding  it  only  eleven  days. 
.  In  the  meantime,  Pompey  was  actively  employed  in  mak- 
ing preparations  in  Epirus  and  Greece  ;  and  all  the  monarchs 
of  the  East  had  declared  in  his  favour,  and  sent  him  very 
large  supplies.  He  was  master  of  nine  effective  Italian  legions, 
and  possessed  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  large  ships,  under  the 
conduct  of  Bibulus,  an  experienced  commander.  He  was  daily 
joined  by  crowds  of  the  most  distinguished  nobles  and  citizens 
who  arrived  from  Rome.  At  one  time  he  had  in  his  camp 
above  two  hundred  senators,  among  whom  were  Cicero  and 
Cato*  whose  approbation  of  his  cause  was  equivalent  to  an 
army.  All  these  advantages,  both  of  strength  and  council, 
induced  mankind  to  wish  well  to  his  cause,  and  raised  an 
opposition  which  threatened  Caesar  with  destruction,  not- 
withstanding the  progress  that  he  had  made. 

After  making  the  necessary  preparations,  with  a  courage 
that  to  ordinary  minds  might  seem  to  be  rashness,  Caesar 
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resolved  to  face  his  rival  in  the  East,  and  embarked  his  forces 
at  Brundusium.    The  two  rival  armies  came  in  sight  of  each 
other  near  Dyrrhachium,  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river 
Apsus ;  and  as  both  were  commanded  by  the  two  greatest 
generals  then  in  existence,  a  battle  was  eagerly  de- 
sired  by  the  soldiers  on  each  side.    But  neither  of 
B,c*    them  was  willing  to  hazard  it  on  this  occasion ; 
Pompey  not  being  able  to  rely  upon  his  new  levies,  and 
Caesar  not  wishing  to  venture  an  engagement  till  he  was 
joined  by  the  rest  of  his  forces,  who  were  still  in  Italy,  and 
whose  arrival  he  waited  with  great  impatience. 

Pompey  led  his  troops  to  Asgaragium,  near  Dyrrhachium, 
and  encamped  on  a  tongue  of  land  that  jutted  into  the  sea, 
where  also  was  a  small  but  safe  bay  for  ships.  Caesar  finding 
him  intrenched  in  so  advantageous  a  post,  drew  circumval- 
lations  behind  him,  and  hoped  by  a  blockade  to  force  his 
opponent  to  a  battle,  which  he  ardently  desired,  and  which 
the  other  as  studiously  declined.  At  length,  an  engagement 
took  place,  and  Caesar's  army  being  entangled  in  some  old 
entrenchments,  fell  into  disorder,  and  great  numbers  of  them 
perished.  Pompey  pursued  his  success  to  the  very  camp  of 
Caesar,  but,  fearing  an  ambuscade,  withdrew  his  troops,  and 
by  this  timid  caution  lost  the  empire  of  the  world. 

However,  the  resolution  of  Caesar  did  not  forsake  him,  nor 
his  hopes  fail.  He  found  that  hitherto  his  attempts  to  force 
Pompey  to  engage  on  equal  terms  were  ineffectual ;  and  be, 
therefore,  resolved  to  appear  as  if  willing  to  protract  the  war 
in  his  turn.  Having  called  his  army  together,  he  addressed 
them  with  his  usual  composure  and  intrepidity ;  and  after 
encouraging  his  legions,  and  degrading  some  of  the  subaltern 
officers  who  had  been  remiss  in  their  duty,  he  prepared  to 
decamp,  and  make  his  retreat  to  Apollonia,  where  he  de- 
signed to  refresh  and  recruit  his  troops.  Having,  therefore, 
sent  his  baggage  before,  he  followed  at  the  head  of  his  sol- 
diers; and,  though  pursued  by  Pompey,  yet  having  the 
advantage  in  point  of  time,  he  effected  his  intention.  Osar 
being  informed  that  Domitius,  one  of  his  lieutenants  who 
was  stationed  in  Macedonia,  was  in  clanger  of  being  cut  off 
by  the  enemy,  marched  thence  to  his  assistance,  and  was 
joined  by  Doniitius  on  the  frontiers  of  Thessaly. 

The  officers  of  Pompey  being  greatly  elated  with  their 
late  victor}-,  continually  solicited  their  general  to  bring  them 
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to  a  decisive  battle,  and  even  presumed  to  tax  the  purity  of 
his  motives  for  procrastination.  Pompey,  thus  assailed  by 
men  of  weak  heads  and  eager  expectations,  and  incessantly 
teased  with  importunities  to  engage,  renounced  his  own 
better  judgment,  and,  advancing  into  Thessaly,  encamped 
on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia.  Thither  also  Caesar  marched ; 
and  the  approach  of  these  two  great  armies,  together  with  the 
greatness  of  the  prize  for  which  they  contended,  filled  the 
minds  of  all  with  anxiety.  Pompey's  troops,  which  were  more 
numerous  than  Caesar's,  seemed  confident  of  victory,  and 
hoped  much  from  the  justice  of  their  cause.* 

When  the  two  armies  were  drawn  out  for  battle,  they 
continued  to  gaze  upon  each  other  for  some  time  with  mutual 
tenor  and  dreadful  serenity.  At  length  the  trumpets 
sounded,  and  the  engagement  commenced  with  great  impe- 
tuosity. The  infantry  maintained  the  contest  with  equal 
success;  but  the  cavalry  of  Pompey,  which  was  more 
numerous,  and  on  which  he  rested  all  his  hopes,  were  totally 
touted,  and  fled  in  great  disorder  to  the  neighbouring  moun- 
tains. Caesar  then  marched  to  the  camp  of  his  opponent, 
which  was  bravely  defended  for  some  time  ;  but  as  nothing 
oould  resist  the  ardour  of  the  victorious  army,  the  camp  and 
trenches  were  at  last  evacuated,  and  the  survivors  escaped  to 
the  mountains.  On  seeing  the  field  and  camp  strewed  with 
his  fallen  countrymen,  Caesar  appeared  deeply  affected  at  so 
melancholy  a  spectacle,  and  exclaimed,  as  if  by  way  of  justi- 
fication, "  They  would  have  it  so  ! " 

Upon  entering  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  every  object  pre- 
lected fresh  instances  of  the  blind  presumption  and  madness 
of  his  adversaries :  in  all  parts  were  tents  adorned  with  ivy 
ad  branches  of  myrtles,  couches  covered  with  purple,  and 
tide-boards  loaded  with  plate.  In  short,  all  things  evinced 
the  most  refined  luxury,  and  seemed  rather  preparations  for 
a  banquet,  or  the  rejoicing  for  a  victory,  than  the  dispositions 
ht  a  battle.  Thus  Caesar  by  his  conduct  gained  the  most 
complete  victory  in  the  annals  of  history,  and,  by  his  great 
clemency  after  the  engagement,  seems  to  have  deserved  it. 
His  loss  amounted  only  to  two  hundred  men  ;  whilst  that  of 
Pompey  was  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand.  Twenty-four 

•  It  appears,  however,  that  Caesar  made  repeated  overtures  of 
aooommodatioD,  which  Pompey  unfortunately  refused. 
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thousand  men  surrendered  themselves  prisoners  of  war,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  them  entered  into  Caesar's  army.  Among 
the  men  of  rank  that  submitted  to  Caesar  soon  after  the 
battle,  was  Marcus  Junius  Brutus,  who  was  admitted  to  the 
closest  intimacy  with  Caesar,  and  who  subsequently  became 
one  of  his  murderers.  After  performing  all  necessary  duties, 
Caesar,  being  determined  to  follow  Pompey,  began  his  march, 
and  arrived  the  same  day  a  Larissa. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Caesar's  advance  on  Rome  B.C.  49 

Flight  of  Pompey   „  49 

Withdrawal  of  Pompey's 

troops  to  Dyrrhachium  „  49 
Caesar  visits  Borne  and 

goes  thence  to  Spain  ...    „  49 


Caesar  returns,  and  is  made 

Dictator    B.c.  49 

Caesar  crosses  into  Mace- 
donia   „  48 

Battle  of  Pharsalia— -De- 
feat of  Pompey  ...  Jane  „  48 


5.  DEATH  OP  POMPEY — AFFAIR8  OP  EGYPT  AND  THE  EAST. 

When  Pompey  learnt  that  Caesar's  soldiers  were  storming 
his  camp  he  fled  with  precipitation,  and  embarking  on  board 
a  vessel  which  he  found  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peneus,  in 
Thessaly,  steered  to  Lesbos,  to  take  in  his  wife  Cornelia, 
whom  he  had  left  there,  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of 
war.  He  then  resolved  to  apply  to  Ptolemy  XL, 
king  of  Egypt,  to  whose  father  he  had  been  a  con- 
siderable benefactor,  and,  sailing  to  the  Egyptian 
coast,  sent  to  implore  protection  and  safety.  But  the  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy,  dreading  the  power  of  Caesar,  basely  deter- 
mined to  court  his  favour  by  the  murder  of  his  rival.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  sent  a  boat  to  the  ship  for  Pompey  inviting 
him  to  a  conference  with  the  king,  and  as  soon  as  he  wan 
brought  on  shore,  Septimius,  a  Roman  centurion,  who  had 
fought  under  his  banners,  stabbed  him,  and  cutting  off  his 
head,  threw  the  naked  body  on  the  strand,  which  was  aban- 
doned to  every  insult  However,  Philip,  his  faithful  freed- 
man,  and  an  old  soldier  who  had  served  under  Pompey  in 
his  youth,  burnt  the  corpse,  and  collecting  the  ashes,  buried 
them  on  a  hillock  and  placed  a  large  stone  over  the  spot  as 
memorial  to  mark  the  site.  Such  was  the  melancholy  end, 
and  such  the  mean  funeral  of  Pompey  the  Great,  who  had 
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many  opportunities  of  enslaving  his  country,  but  rejected 
them  all  with  disdain. 

Pompey  was  fonder  of  glory  than  of  power,  of  praise  than 
aommand,  and  more  vain  than  ambitious.  His  talents  in 
war  were  only  inferior  to  those  of  Caesar ;  and  it  was,  there- 
fore, his  peculiar  misfortune  to  contend  with  a  man,  in  whose 
presence  all  other  military  merit  lost  its  lustre.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether,  during  the  last  war,  his  aims  were  more  pure 
than  those  of  Caesar,  as  they  could  not  be  tried  by  the  event; 
but  it  is  certain,  that  he  frequently  rejected  all  offers  of 
iccommodation,  and  pluming  himself  on  the  superior  justice 
tf  his  cause,  began  to  forget  the  instability  of  fortune,  and  to 
menace  before  he  possessed  the  power.  With  whatever 
mildness  he  might  have  conducted  himself  in  case  of  victory, 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  exceed  the  moderation  of  Caesar. 
Borne  was  become  too  much  depraved,  and  sunk  in  luxury, 
bo  be  any  longer  able  to  preserve  its  freedom  ;  and  from  this 
period,  the  Roman  empire  could  not  exist  without  a  master. 

Caesar  pursued  Pompey  to  Alexandria,  where  one  of  the 
murderers  presented  the  head  and  ring  of  his  rival,  in  order, 
is  he  supposed,  to  propitiate  the  conqueror.  Caesar,  how- 
nrer,  had  too  much  humanity  to  be  pleased  with  so  horrid  a 
jpectacle,  and  turning  from  it  with  disgust,  gave  vent  to  his 
icnsibility  in  a  flood  of  tears.  He  caused  the  head  to  be 
jurned,  and  placed  the  ashes  in  a  temple,  which  he  built  near 
lie  spot  where  Pompey  fell,  and  consecrated  to  Nemesis,  the 
goddess  who  was  supposed  to  take  vengeance  on  those  that 
jppress  the  miserable. 

At  this  time  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  was  in  dispute 
between  Ptolemy  and  his  sister  Cleopatra.     The  latter, 
tough  married  to  her  brother,  and  joint  heir  by  the  will  of 
tar  father,  was  ambitious  of  undivided  authority.  Caesar, 
xptivated  by  the  charms  of  the  beauteous  queen,  decided  in 
tar  favour.  A  war,  known  as  the  Alexandrine  War,  ensued,  in 
winch  Ptolemy  was  killed,  and  Egypt  subdued  by  the  Roman 
Bins.    Caesar  then  appointed  Cleopatra,  with  her  ^ 
granger  brother,  an  infant,  joint  governors,  accord- 
bog  to  the  intent  of  their  father's  will.    At  length, 
in  order  to  oppose  Pharnaces,  the  son  of  Mithridates  the 
Bleat,  who  had  made  some  inroads  upon  the  Roman  domi- 
rions  in  the  East,  he  resolved  to  leave  Cleopatra,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  eon,  afterwards  named  Caesarion,  and  for  whom  he  had 
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for  a  time  abandoned  every  object  of  ambition.  Pharnaoes, 
anxious  to  recover  his  paternal  dominions,  had  seized  on 
Armenia  and  Cappadocia,  and  had  defeated  Caivinua,  Cesar's 
legate,  in  Asia.  Caesar,  however,  hastened  from  Egypt  to 
check  his  victorious  career,  and  gained  a  victory  over  him  at 
Zela,  in  Pontua,  with  so  much  ease,  that,  in  writing  to  a 
friend  at  Home,  he  expressed  the  rapidity  of  his  conquests  in 
three  words,  "  Veni,  Vidi,  Viei  " — I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Murder  of  Pompey            b.c.  48  Invasion  of  Province  of 

Alexandrine  War,  and  Set-  Asia  by  Phamaoes          ax.  47 

tlement  of  Affairs  of  Defeat  of  Pnarnaees  by 

Egypt  by  Caesar   „   47      Caesar    „  47 

6.  FINAL  OVERTHROW  OP  POMPEY?S  PARTY — SUPREMACY  OP 
CESAR  AT  ROME — MURDER  OF  CESAR. 

Caisar,  having  disposed  of  the  government  of  the  Asiatic 
provinces,  embarked  for  Italy,  where  he  arrived  sooner  than 

his  enemies  could  expect,  but  not  before  his  affaire 
c     there  absolutely  required  his  presence.  During 

his  absence  he  had  been  created  consul  for  five 
years,  dictator  for  one  year,  and  tribune  of  the  people  for 
life.  But  Marc  Antony,  who  acted  as  his  deputy  at  Borne, 
had  filled  the  city  with  riot  and  debauchery,  and  several 
commotions  ensued,  which  only  the  opportune  arrival  of 
Caesar  could  have  appeased.  Having  restored  order  and  con- 
firmed his  authority  at  home,  he  hastened  to  land  in  Africa, 
where  Pompey's  party  had  rallied  under  Scipio,  Cato,  and 
Pompey's  sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  assisted  by  Juba,  king  of 
Mauritania.  Caesar's  good  fortune  still  seemed  to  attend 
him;  and  the  enemy  received  a  complete  and  final  over- 
throw near  Thapsus,  on  the  coast  of  Byzacium,  with  little  or 
no  loss  on  his  side.  Juba  and  Petreius  killed  each  other  in 
despair  at  Zama ;  and  Scipio  killed  himself,  being  driven 
back  by  a  storm  on  the  African  coast,  while  attempting  to 
escape  into  Spain.  Cato  shut  himself  up  in  Utica,  where  he 
meditated  a  brave  resistance ;  but,  finding  it  impossible  to 
animate  men  to  be  free  who  seemed  naturally  prone  to 
slavery,  he  determined  not  to  survive  the  liberties  of  hb 
country,  and  deUWt&vAy  Ml  by  his  own  hand.  Thus  died 
Cato,  who,  in  all      lu*  faatih,      <s&fc  qIS^  \&ast  faultless 
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baracters  recorded  in  the  Roman  history.  Though  severe, 
e  was  not  cruel ;  and  he  was  always  ready  to  pardon  much 
reater  faults  in  others  than  he  could  forgive  in  himself. 

The  war  in  Africa  being  terminated  by  the  reduction  of 
rumidia,  which  was  immediately  formed  into  a  Roman  pro- 
ince,  Caesar  returned  in  triumph  to  Rome ;  and, 
}  if  he  had  abridged  all  his  former  triumphs  only 
)  increase  the  splendour  of  this,  the  citizens  were  '  * 
itonished  at  the  magnificence  of  the  procession,  and  the 
umber  of  the  countries  which  he  had  subdued.  The  senate 
ad  Roman  people  seemed  eager  only  to  find  out  new  modes 
f  homage,  and  unusual  epithets  of  adulation.  He  was  made 
ictator  for  ten  years,  and  entrusted  with  the  command  in 
lief  of  all  the  armies  of  the  State:  He  was  also  honoured 
ith  precedence  at  all  public  festivals,  and  created  censor  for 
nee  years  witfe  the  title  of  magister  morum,  or  master  of  the 
torals.  His  person  was  declared  sacred ;  and  by  the  acts  of 
le  senate  already  mentioned,  on  him  alone  devolved  for  life 
1  the  great  dignities  of  the  state.  He  committed  the  power 
f  judicature  to  the  senators  and  the  knights  alone,  and 
strained  the  luxuries  of  the  rich  by  sumptuary  laws. 

Having  thus  settled  aifairs  at  Rome,  he  found  himself 
>liged  to  go  into  Spain,  where  the  two  sons  of  Pompey,  and 
abienus,  his  former  general,  had  raised  an  army  against  him. 
e  met  them  at  Munda,  and  the  battle  which  followed, 
icided  the  fate  of  the  adherents  of  Pompey.  The  elder 
ompey,  whose  talents  and  filial  love  were  remarkable,  was 
lied  in  the  pursuit ;  and  the  second  concealed  himself  so 
anpletely,  that  the  victor  could  not  discover  him. 

Cffisar  having  by  this  decisive  battle  vanquished,  all  his 
Mn  enemies,  returned  to  Rome,  for  the  last  time,  where  he 
eeived  new  dignities  and  honours,  and  enjoyed  in  his  own 
mon  an  accumulation  of  all  the  great  offices  of 
MB  state,  being  styled  Imperator,  a  title  somewhat    B  c 
rin  to  that  of  Emperor,  although  it  did  not  at 
lat  time  imply  regal  power,  created  consul  for  ten  years 
id  dictator  for  life.    He  possessed  the  emblems  also  of 
rrereignty,  a  throne  and  diadem,  but  these  were  merely 
chibited  at  public  festivals,  and  not  used  by  Csesar  himself. 
.  body-guard  of  knights  and  senators  was  provided  for  him, 
id  he  was  entitled  Pater  Patrice,  the  father  of  his  country, 
[e  reformed  the  calendar,  adorned  Rome  with  magnificent 
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buildings ;  rebuilt  Carthage  and  Corinth ;  and  undertook  to 

drain  the  Pontine  marshes  near  Borne. 

The  senate,  with  an  adulation  which  marked  the  degeneracy 
of  the  times,  continued  from  time  to  time  to  load  him  with 
fresh  honours,  which  he  received  with  equal  vanity.  But 
having  neglected  to  rise  from  his  seat  one  day,  when  the 
senate  ordered  him  some  particular  honours,  it  began  to  be 

4£     rumoured  that  he  intended  to  make  himself  kin& 
c     and  that  the  ides  of  March  (March  15)  were  fixed 
on  for  investing  him  with  the  diadem.    A  con- 
spiracy was,  therefore,  formed  against  him  by  sixty  of  the 
senators,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  Cassius  and  Brutus, 
whose  life  Caesar  had  spared  after  Pharsalia. 

In  order  to  give  a  colour  of  justice  to  their  proceedings, 
the  conspirators  delayed  the  execution  of  their  designs  to  the 
ides  of  March,  on  which  Caesar  was  to  be  offered  the  crown. 
The  augurs  had  foretold  that  this  day  would  be  fatal  to  him; 
and  several  omens  which  happened  about  this  time,  in  some 
measure,  began  to  change  his  intention  of  attending  the 
senate.  However,  one  of  the  conspirators  prevailed  on  him 
to  keep  his  resolution,  by  bantering  his  superstition,  and 
describing  the  preparations  made  for  his  appearance.  As  he 
proceeded  to  the  senate,  a  slave  wished  to  inform  him  of  the 
conspiracy,  but  could  not  come  near  him  for  the  crowd. 
Arteinidorus,  a  Greek  philosopher,  who  had  discovered  the 
whole  plot,  delivered  to  him  a  memorial,  which  Caesar  gave 
to  his  secretaries  without  reading  it. 

Cassar,  after  taking  his  seat  in  the  senate-house,  was  sud- 
denly attacked  by  the  conspirators,  against  whose  daggers  he 
bravely  defended  himself  for  some  time,  till  seeing  Brutus  in 
the  number  he  faintly  exclaimed,  "  And  you  too,  my  son  t " 
and  covering  his  face  with  his  robe,  resigned  himself  to  his 
fate.  Thus  died  Caesar  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age, 
after  receiving  twenty-three  wounds  from  hands,  which  he 
vainly  supposed  had  been  disarmed  by  his  benefits,  or  awed 
by  his  power. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Defeat  of  Pompey'a  Party  Overthrow  of  Pompey's 

in  Africa   B.c.  47       party  in  Spain   a.a  4< 

Suicide  of  Cato  atUtiea...    „    47    Caesar  created  Dictator  for 

Caesar  created  Dtatato?  I    life    „  45 

for  ten  years    «  tt\U^aA^w».„Mnch    „  4* 
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CHAPTER  XVII.| 

BOX  THE  DEATH  OF  CJESAR  TO  THE  E8TABU8HHEET  OF 

THE  EMPIBE. 

44  b.c.  to  27  b.c. 

1.  CJiSAB'S  ADOPTED  SON— THE  SECOND  TRIUMVIRATE. 

Dbdb  death  of  Caesar  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  Roman 
people  horror  and  detestation  against  his  murderers.  Marc 
Antony  and  Lepidus,  ambitious  of  succeeding  to  the  ower 
*f  the  dictator,  resolved  to  endeavour  to  obtain  it 
jy  avenging  his  death.  Accordingly,  Antony,  after 
leading  to  the  people  the  will  of  Caesar,  by  which 
fee  had  bequeathed  them  a  great  part  of  his  property,  made 
m  oration  over  the  bleeding  body,  exposed  in  the  Forum, 
Bid  so  inflamed  the  minds  of  the  populace,  that  the  mur- 
lexers  of  Caesar  would  have  met  with  instant  destruction, 
lad  they  not  precipitately  escaped  from  the  city.  Antony, 
rho  had  excited  this  flame  in  order  to  convert  it  to  his 
fwn  advantage,  having  gained  the  people  by  his  zeal  in 
lie  cause  of  Caesar,  endeavoured  to  bring  over  the  senate 
tf  a  seeming  concern  for  the  freedom  of  the  state.  He 
lamanded  and  obtained  a  guard  for  the  security  of  his 
tenon,  and  every  day  continued  to  make  rapid  strides  to 
absolute  poVer. 

Antony,  however,  found  a  formidable  competitor  in  the 
trothful  Caius  Octavius,  afterwards  called  Caius  Julius  Caesar 
tetavianus,  the  son  of  Caius  Octavius  and  Caesar's  niece  Atia, 
be  daughter  of  his  younger  sister  Julia.  He  was,  there- 
bva,  Caesar's  grandnephew,  and  changed  his  name  as  above, 
ooording  to  the  common  custom  among  the  Romans,  because 
fe*ar  had  adopted  him  as  his  heir.  Urged  by  his  mother 
D  letum  to  Rome  from  Apollonia,  where  he  had  "been  sent 
tj  Ceesar  to  complete  his  studies,  he  came  back  at  this  critical 
leriod,  when  Antony  was  busily  intriguing  to  secure  supreme 
tower  in  Home  for  himself  Soon  after  his  return,  the  State 
ras  divided  into  three  distinct  factions :  that  of  Octavian, 
rho  aimed  at  procuring  the  power  that  his  great-uncle  had 
exercised  in  Rome,  and  revenging  his  death  ;  that  of  AatoTPg, 
rhnee  sole  view  was  to  obtain  absolute  power  for  Yum&^i  \ 
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and  that  of  the  conspirators,  who  wished  to  re-establish  tha 

liberty  of  Rome. 

The  first  thing  done  by  Caesar's  heir,  after  his  return  to 
Rome,  was  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  establishing  his 
mm  claims  in  this  capacity,  and  to  procure  a  decree 
rc  sanctioning  his  adoption.  He  then  assumed  the 
name,  Caius  Julias  Caesar  Octavianus,  to  which  he 
had  become  entitled  by  law,  and  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  Caesar's  will,  selling  his  own  property,  and 
borrowing  money  to  enable  him  to  pay  off  all  the  legacies. 
This  act  secured  Octavian's  popularity  at  Rome,  for  Caesar 
had  left  300  sesterces*  to  every  Roman  citizen,  and  his  gardens 
beyond  the  Tiber  for  a  public  park.  Overtures  for  a  political 
alliance  seem  to  have  been  made  by  Antony  to  Octavian  soon 
after  the  return  of  the  latter,  for  the  purpose  of  crushing 
the  men  who  had  murdered  Caesar ;  but  Octavian  possibly 
expected  when  this  was  done  that  Antony  would  turn  against 
him,  so  he  took  part  with  the  senate,  and  Cicero,  who  was 
doing  all  he  could  at  Rome  to  effect  the  ruin  of  Caesar's 
would-be  successor.  The  close  of  the  year  saw  Antony  in  arms, 
besieging  Brutus,  who  had  the  province  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
in  Mutina,  now  Modena;  hoping,  by  defeating  him,  to  win  his 
troops  over  to  his  side,  and  thus  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
an  army  sufficient  in  number  to  warrant  him  in  marching  on 
Rome,  and  measuring  his  strength  against  that  of  Octavian 
and  the  senate ;  for  Octavian  had  also  been  raising  troops 
from  among  his  uncle's  veterans  in  his  own  behalf ;  and  the 
senate,  finding  that  he  had  already  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force,  was  compelled  to  accept  his  offer 
to  act  against  Antony. 

In  the  following  year,  as  soon  as  the  consuls,  Caius  Vibiua 
Pansa,  and  Aulus  Hirtius,  entered  on  their  term  of  office, 
they  marched  against  Antony  at  the  head  of  Octa- 
vian's  levies,  Octavian  himself  accompanying  the 
"  "    latter  as  his  legate,  or  second  in  command.  Both 
consuls  fell  in  battle,  and  Octavian  assumed  command  of  the 
troops.    Antony  withdrew  his  defeated  army  into  Trans- 
alpine Gaul,  to  join  Lepidus,  who  was  there  at  the  head  of  a 
considerable  body  of  troops,  and  Brutus  followed  him,  and 

•  A  sum  of  £2  8*.  5{d.  in  our  money,  the  sesterce  being  equal 

to 
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ttted  a  junction  with  the  troops  nnder  Plancus  stationed 
the  Isara  or  Isere.  The  senate  and  Cicero  now  began  to 
r  the  intentions  of  Octavian,  who  was  at  the  head  of  a 
midable  army  devoted  to  him  on  account  of  his  relation- 
p  to  their  old  general.  The  command  of  the  fleet  was 
en  to  Sextos  Pompeius,  the  son  of  Pompey.  Decimus 
itns  was  thanked  for  showing  a  firm  front  to  Antony,  and 
the  defeat  of  Antony's  troops  by  those  which  were  serving 
ier  Octavian;  and  the  armies  in  the  eastern  provinces 
re  placed  under  the  command  of  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cas- 
8L  A  triumph  for  the  defeat  of  Antony,  and  the  consul- 
p  for  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  refused  to  Octavian, 
10  promptly  marched  on  Rome,  after  coming  to  a  secret 
derstanding  with  Antony,  for  whom,  as  well  as  his  fol- 
rers,  Octavian  had  asked  an  amnesty.  On  arriving  before 
I  city,  he  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  people ; 
I  majority  of  the  senators  went  out  to  meet  him,  and  the 
etors  joined  the  forces  under  their  command  to  his.  The 
sent  proceedings  of  the  senate  were  annulled;  Octavian 
a  appointed  consul,  with  his  cousin,  Quintus  Pedius,  for 
i  colleague ;  Brutus,  Cassius,  and  the  murderers  of  Caesar 
re  declared  outlaws;  and  an  amnesty  for  Antony  and 
pidns,  and  the  troops  under  them,  was  declared.  It  is 
lost  needless  to  say,  that,  before  Octavian  entered  the  city, 
wo,  and  many  of  the  senators  who  had  previously  declared 
dnst  him,  had  left  Rome  in  headlong  flight. 
Antony  and  Lepidus  now  commenced  their  march  home- 
ids,  and  Plancus  gave  in  his  adhesion  to  Octavian.  Deci- 
18  Brutus  attempted  to  march  eastwards  through  Cisalpine 
id,  to  join  Marcus  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  but  his  men 
lerted  him,  and  he  himself  was  seized  and  put.  to  death  by 
Ier  of  Antony.  Octavian,  Antony,  and  Lepidus  met  soon 
sr  near  Bologna,  and  formed  the  coalition  known  in  history 
the  Second  Triumvirate. 
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2.  THE  NEW  PROSCRIPTIONS — DEATH  OF  OICEBO— 
BATTLE  OF  FHILIPPL 

The  result  of  the  conference  of  Octavian,  Antony,  and 
Lepidus,  was  an  agreement  that  the  supreme  authority  should 
40     be  lodged  in  their  hands  for  the  space  of  fire  yean ; 
c    that  the  provinces  of  the  empire  should  he  divided 
among  them  ;  and  that  all  their  enemies  should  be 
destroyed,  of  which  each  presented  a  list  Lepidus  and  Plancni 
were  appointed  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year ;  for,  although 
the  Triumvirate  had  assumed  supreme  power,  and  intended 
to  exercise  it,  it  was  thought  better  that  the  external 
forms  of  the  chief  magistracy  of  Borne,  with  regard  to  the 
provinces,  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia,  were  assigned  to 
Octavian;  Spain  and  Gallia  Provincia,  now  as  frequently 
called  Gallia  Karbonensis,  to  Lepidus ;  and  Cisalpine  and 
Transalpine  Gaul  to  Antony.   The  personal  alliance  of  Octa- 
vian and  Antony  was  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  the  former 
to  the  latter'8  daughter.    By  the  last  article  of  their  union, 
which  deserves  the  bitterest  execration,  Lepidus  gave  up  his 
brother  Paulus  to  the  vengeance  of  his  colleague ;  Antony 
permitted  the  proscription  of  his  uncle  Lucius ;  and  Augus- 
tus, to  his  eternal  infamy,  sacrificed  the  immortal  Cicero. 
Under  this  horrible  proscription,  three  hundred  senators  and 
two  thousand  knights  were  put  to  death ! 

In  the  horrid  carnage  that  marked  the  first  weeks  of  the 
existence  of  the  Second  Triumvirate,  Cicero  was  one  of  those 
principally  sought  after.  For  some  time  he  evaded  the  malice 
of  his  pursuers ;  and  set  forward  from  his  villa  at  Tusculum 
towards  the  sea-side,  with  an  intent  to  transport  himself 
directly  out  of  the  reach  of  his  enemies.  He  found  a  veesd 
ready,  and  presently  embarked ;  but  the  winds  being  adverse, 
he  was  obliged  to  land  and  spend  the  night  on  shore.  The 
importunity  of  his  servants  forced  him  again  on  board  :  hot, 
weary  of  life,  and  declaring  that  he  was  resolved  to  die  in 
that  country  which  he  had  so  often  saved,  soon  went  on  shore, 
and  proceeded  to  one  of  his  country  seats  in  the  vicinity 
Here  he  slept  soundly  for  some  time  ;  but  his  servants  having 
heard  that  he  was  pursued,  once  more  forced  him  away  in 
a  litter  towards  the  ship.  They  were  scarcely  departed 
when  the  assassins  arrived  at  his  house,  and,  perceiving  him 
to  be  fled,  pursued  him  immediately  towards  the  sea,  and 
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ertook  Mm  in  a  wood  near  the  shore.  They  cnt  off  his 
tad  and  his  hands,  which  they  carried  to  Rome  as  the  roost 
xeeable  present  to  Antony,  their  cruel  employer,  who 
ceived  them  with  extreme  joy,  rewarded  the  murderer  with 
large  sum  of  money,  and  placed  Cicero's  head  on  the 
strum,  whence  he  had  often  declaimed  against  tyranny 
id  oppression.  Thus  died  Cicero,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of 
s  age  ;  but  not  until  he  had  seen  his  country  ruined 
ifore  him. 

Brutus  and  Cassius,  the  principal  conspirators  against 
Bear,  after  being  driven  from  Rome,  went  into  Greece,  and 
nsuaded  the  Roman  students  at  Athens  to  declare  in  the 
me  of  freedom.  Then  parting,  the  former  raised  a  power- 
i  army  in  Macedonia,  and  the  adjacent  countries ;  while 
te  latter  went  into  Syria,  where  he  soon  mustered  twelve 
gions.  In  short,  they  soon  found  themselves  at  the  head  of 
flourishing  army,  and  in  a  condition  to  support  a  contest, 
here  the  empire  of  the  world  depended  on  the  event.  This 
(tonishing  success  in  raising  levies  was  entirely  owing  to  the 
istice,  moderation,  and  humanity  of  Brutus,  who  seemed 
teirous  of  nothing  but  the  happiness  of  his  country. 

Antony  and  Octavian  having  advanced  into  Macedonia, 
rutus  and  his  colleague  passed  over  into  Thrace,  ^ 
id  arrived  at  the  city  of  Philippi,  neaT  which  the  fi 
cces  of  the  triumvirs  were  posted.    The  empire  of 
ie  world  once  more  depended  on  the  fate  of  a  battle ;  and 
11  mankind  regarded  the  approaching  armies  with  terror  and 
ooriety.    Brutus  was  the  only  man  who  viewed  these  great 
rents  with  calmness  and  tranquillity.    "If  I  gain  the 
ietory,"  said  he,  "  I  shall  restore  liberty  to  my  country ;  if 
lose  it,  by  dying,  I  shall  be  delivered  from  slavery  myself : 
tf  condition  is  fixed ;  I  run  no  risk." 

The  republican  army  consisted  of  80,000  foot  and  20,000 
arse  ;  whilst  that  of  the  triumviri  amounted  to  100,000  foot 
lid  13,000  horse.  Thus  prepared  on  each  side,  they  met 
ad  encamped  near  Philippi,  a  city  on  the  confines  of  Thrace, 
Hosted  upon  a  mountain,  towards  the  west  of  which  a  plain 
feetched  itself,  by  a  gentle  declivity,  almost  fifteen  leagues 
o  the  banks  of  the  river  Strymon.  In  this  plain,  about  two 
nDes  from  the  town,  were  two  little  hills  at  a  mile  distant 
ton  each  other,  defended  on  one  side  by  mountains,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  marsh  which  communicated  with  the  sea. 
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Upon  these  two  hills,  Brutus  and  Caseins  fixed  their  camps, 
between  which  was  kept  a  firm  communication,  and  which 
mutually  defended  each  other.  In  this  commodious  situation, 
which  enabled  them  to  give  or  decline  battle,  as  they 
thought  fit,  the  sea  furnished  them  with  all  kinds  of  provisions, 
and  the  island  of  Thasos,  at  twelve  miles  distance,  served 
them  for  a  general  magazine.  On  the  other  hand,  Antony 
and  Octavian  were  encamped  on  the  plain  below,  and  obliged 
to  bring  their  provisions  from  a  distance  of  fifteen  leagues ; 
and  it  was,  therefore,  their  interest  to  hasten  an  engagement 
This  they  offered  several  times  ;  but  the  patriots  contented 
themselves  with  drawing  up  their  troops  at  the  head  of  their 
camps,  without  descending  into  the  plain.  At  length,  Brutus, 
beginning  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  some  of  his  officers,  used 
all  his  influence  to  persuade  Cassius  to  engage  the  enemy; 
and,  at  last,  both  armies,  in  attempting  to  possess  themselves 
of  the  road  which  led  towards  the  island  of  Thasos,  wen 
drawn  to  a  general  engagement,  in  which  the  troops  under 
Octavian  were  defeated  by  the  soldiers  of  Brutus,  while  those 
under  Antony  had  driven  back  the  legions  commanded  by 
Cassius.  Dispirited  and  unaware  of  the  success  of  Brutus, 
Cassius  hastened  to  his  tent  and  ordered  his  freedman 
Pindarus  to  dispatch  him.  Twenty  days  after  the  first  battle, 
which  was  a  drawn  one,  Brutus  finding  his  army  fast  melting 
away  by  disease  and  desertion,  led  out  the  remnant  to  attack 
the  camp  of  his  opponents.  After  a  hard  fought  battle  the 
republican  troops  were  defeated,  and  Brutus  losing  all  hope 
of  renewing  the  contest,  followed  the  example  of  Cassius  and 
killed  himself.  It  is  reported  that  Brutus,  while  at  Sardis, 
beheld  a  gigantic  figure,  with  a  frightful  aspect,  stand  before 
him  at  midnight,  and  that  the  spectre  said,  "  I  am  thy  evil 
genius,  and  thou  shalt  see  me  again  at  Philippi."  With  the 
death  of  Brutus  and  Cassius,  who  escaped  the  vengeance  of 
the  conquerors  by  a  voluntary  death,  expired  all  hopes  of  the 
restoration  of  liberty  in  Rome.  Indeed,  the  Roman  Republic 
which  had  existed  through  so  many  changes  of  fortune  mar 
be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end,  virtually,  on  the  battle-field 
of  Philippi. 
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3.  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OP  THE  TRIUMVIRATE — BATTLE  OP 
ACTIUlf. 

The  triumvirs  now  became  irresistible,  and,  after  this 
decisive  battle,  punished  those  whom  they  had  formerly 
marked  for  vengeance.  The  people  chiefly  lamented  to  see 
the  head  of  Brutus  sent  to  Home  to  be  thrown  at  the  foot  of 
Caesar's  statue.  The  power  of  the  triumvirs  being  thus  estab- 
lished on  the  ruin  of  the  commonwealth,  Antony 
went  over  into  Greece,  and  thence  passed  into  Asia,  fi  c 
where  all  the  monarchs  of  the  East,  who  acknow- 
ledged the  dominion  of  Rome,  came  to  pay  him  their  obedience, 
or  court  his  smiles.  In  this  manner  he  proceeded  from  king- 
dom to  kingdom,  attended  by  a  crowd  of  sovereigns,  exacting 
contributions,  distributing  favours,  and  disposing  of  crowns 
with  capricious  insolence.  But  among  all  the  sovereigns  of 
the  East,  none  had  such  a  distinguished  place  in  his  regard 
as  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  who,  having  received  orders 
from  Antony  to  clear  herself  of  some  slight  imputation  of 
infidelity  to  his  cause,  so  captivated  him  with  her  beauty  and 
address,  that  abandoning  business  to  satisfy  his  passion,  he 
followed  her  into  Egypt. 

He  remained  for  some  time  in  this  country,  indulging  in 
the  most  vicious  refinement  of  voluptuous  pleasure;  but 
Octavian  having  excited  the  jealousy  of  Antony's  adherents 
by  the  distribution  of  certain  lands,  he  left  Egypt 
to  oppose  Octavian  in  person.    A  reconciliation,  BC 
however,  being  effected,  all  offences  and  affronts 
were  mutually  forgiven,  and,  to  cement  the  union,  a  marriage 
was  concluded  between  Antony  and  Octavia,  the  sister  of 
Octavian.   By  a  new  division  of  the  Roman  empire,  Octavian 
was  to  have  the  command  of  the  West ;  Antony,  of  the  East ; 
end  Lepidus,  of  the  provinces  in  Africa. 

This  was  caused  by  a  suspicion  that  Lepidus,  dissatisfied 
with  the  nominal  power  that  fell  to  his  share,  was  intriguing 
with  Sextus  Pompeius  to  obtain  the  overthrow  of  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  triumvirate.  Sextus  Pompeius  was  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  had  taken 
possession  of  Sicily,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should 
be  conciliated  or  destroyed,  Octavian  undertook  to  prosecute 
%  war  against  him,  while  Antony  marched  against  the  king 
of  Parthia,  who  had  overrun  Syria  with  his  troops,  and  had 
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placed  Antigonus,  the  surviving  son  of  Aristobulus,  on  the 
»q     throne  of  Jerusalem.   Antony,  howerer,  lingered 
^     in  Italy  during  the  following  year,  and  before  he 
B*  '    left  for  the  East,  a  reconciliation  had  been  effected 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Sextus  Pompeius  who  was  bought 
over  by  the  assignment  to  him  of  Sicily.   The  provinces  of 
Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Achaia,  with  compensation  for  the 
property  that  had  been  confiscated  at  his  father's  death  and 
an  amnesty  for  his  followers,  the  murderers  of  Csesar  only 
being  excepted. 

Antony  then  sailed  for  Athens  on  his  way  to  Syria,  bat 
while  he  was  passing  the  winter  there,  his  lieutenant  Yen- 
tidius,  to  whom  he  had  confided  the  conduct  of  the  war 
against  the  Parthians,  drove  the  invaders  back  across  the 
og     Euphrates,  and  in  the  following  spring  defeated 
them  with  terrible  loss  at  Charrhse.  Antigonus 
then  made  his  submission  to  Antony,  who  spent  the 
summer  in  Syria  and  then  returned  to  Athens. 

The  struggle  between  Octavian  and  Sextus  Pompeius  had 
commenced  anew,  and  Antony  sailed  to  Italy  to 
assist  Octavian  against  him.    The  triumvirate  was 
now  renewed  for  a  second  term  of  five  years,  and 
Antony  having  furnished  Octavian  with  part  of  his  fleet  in 
return  for  which  he  was  supplied  with  soldiers,  once  more 
returned  to  the  East  to  prosecute  a  war  of  conquest  against 
eg     Parthia.   Sextus  Pompeius  was  totally  defeated  at 
c     sea  by   Octavian's  admiral,   Marcus  Vipsanius 
Agrippa,  and  fied  to  the  East,  where  he  fell  into 
Antony's  hands  in  the  following  year  and  was  put  to  death. 

To  show  how  little  dependence  could  be  placed  in  those 
days  on  one  another,  even  by  men  supposed  to  be  united  by 
the  strictest  bonds  either  of  relationship  or  political  alliance, 
or  both  together,  it  may  be  said  that  Lepidus,  who  had  been 
engaged  with  Agrippa  in  the  siege  of  Messana,  into  which 
Plenums,  the  lieutenant  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  had  thrown 
himself,  accepted  Plennius's  offer  to  surrender  the  city  and 
divide  the  spoil  of  it  with  him.  When  Lepidus  entered  the 
city  the  garrison  hailed  him  as  Imperator,  and  this  tempted 
him  to  endeavour  to  hold  Sicily  for  himself.  But  when 
Octavian  arrived  they  hailed  him  as  readily  with  the  sam* 
title,  and  left  Lepidus  to  swell  the  ranks  of  the  new  comer's 
army.    For  his  treachery,  Octavian  expelled  Lepidus  from 
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ie  triumvirate  and  placed  him  under  restraint  in  the  island 
f  Circaeum,  where  he  died,  13  ao. 

Antony,  who  had  stayed  in  Egypt  on  his  way  to  Syria, 
ow  alone  remained  to  prevent  Augustus  from  attaining 
ivereign  and  undivided  power;  and  his  character  and 
tmduct  greatly  facilitated  the  designs  which  his  ambitious 
ivai  had  conceived  against  him.  Regardless  of  the  business 
f  the  state,  he  seemed  to  live  only  to  pleasure,  and  spent 
rhole  days  and  nights  in  the  company  of  Cleopatra,  who 
tadied  every  art  to  increase  his  passion,  and  vary  his  enter- 
unments. 

It  was  some  months  before  he  could  tear  himself  away  from 
be  fascinations  of  the  beautiful  queen  of  Egypt  and  march 
gainst  the  foe.  At  last,  however,  he  entered  Media  in 
tnnpany  with  Artasvasdes,  the  king  of  Armenia,  and  laid 
tege  to  Praaspa.  There  the  Armenian  king  deserted  him, 
nd  the  Parthians  coming  against  him  in  myriads,  forced  him 
ack  through  Armenia  into  Syria  with  the  loss  of  8,000  men. 

Another  year  was  spent  at  Alexandria  in  idle  pleasure  with 
Aeopatra,  before  Antony  roused  himself  once  more  to  try  to 
jtrieve  his  fortunes  in  the  East.  Entering  Armenia 
nddenly  and  unexpectedly  he  fell  on  Artasvasdes  fi  ^ 
efore  he  was  prepared  to  receive  him,  besieged  his 
ipital,  took  him  prisoner,  and  plundered  his  country,  and 
lien  returned  almost  as  rapidly  as  he  had  come  to  hold  a 
rinmph  for  his  nominal  subjection  of  Armenia  in  Alexandria. 
W  different  had  been  the  conduct  of  Octavian  during 
mtony's  absence.  He  had  beautified  Home  with  magnificent 
foldings,  and  carried  out  the  construction  of  roads,  sewers, 
iraeducts,  baths,  and  other  great  public  works,  and  under- 
ucen  a  successful  campaign  against  the  tribes  on  the  north- 
Htem  frontier  of  Italy,  and  added  Pannonia,  a  large  tract  of 
ountry  between  Dalmatia  and  the  Danube  to  the  Koman 
minions.    This  conquest  was  effected  in  33  a  c. 

The  final  rupture  between  Octavian  and  Antony  was  now 
%  band,  and  circumstances  soon  occurred  which  tended  to 
afffcen  it  Stung  by  Antony's  neglect  of  his  sister  Octavia— 
ay,  insult,  for  in  35  ao.  when  she  was  on  her  way  to  Syria 
ringing  him  arms  and  men  and  money  for  the  war  against 
tartnia,  and  wrote  to  him  from  Athens  saying  she  was  on  her 
my  to  join  him,  he  contemptuously  replied  tliat  she  had  better 
MJ  there — and  the  preference  he  showed  to  the  interests  of 
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Egypt  and  Egypt's  queen  over  those  of  Borne,  Octavian 
sought  to  recall  him  to  a  sense  of  duty.  Antony  retorted  by 
prompting  the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  were  his  partisans, 

no     to  make  an  attack  on  Octavian  in  the  Senate. 
Octavian,  surrounded  by  a  body  of  friends,  who 

*  '  were  all  secretly  armed  to  defend  him  in  case  the 
consuls  should  follow  up  their  words  with  hostile  acts, 
replied,  speaking  in  bitter  terms  of  Antony  and  his  friends. 
The  consuls  hastened  to  Antony,  but  when  the  Romans  who 
were  with  him  heard  that  the  alliance  between  Octavian  and 
Antony  was  at  an  end,  they  hastened  to  Rome  to  support  the 
former.  True  to  the  policy  that  he  had  announced  of  avoid- 
ing civil  strife  he  declared  war  against  Cleopatra.  Antony 
hastened  to  take  up  the  gage  that  was  thus  thrown  down,  and 
placed  himself  in  direct  antagonism  to  Rome  by  declaring 
himself  the  ally,  supporter,  and  defender  of  the  Egyptian 
queen.  He  contrived  also  to  offer  a  last  bitter  insult  to 
Octavian  by  divorcing  his  wife  Octavia,  and  ordering  her  to 
quit  his  house  in  Rome.  The  time  for  which  the  second 
triumvirate  had  been  renewed  had  now  expired,  and  the 
famous  coalition  which  had  endured  for  ten  years,  was  now  a 
thing  of  the  past  without  possibility  of  renewal. 

Immediately  after  war  was  formally  declared,  both  sides 
began  to  make  immense  preparations  for  the  conflict  Antony 

g£  indeed  was  followed  by  all  the  forces  of  the  East, 
c  and  Octavian  by  those  of  the  West  Antony,  who 
had  decided  on  risking  his  future  fate  and  fortune 
on  a  sea  fight,  stationed  his  magnificent  fleet  of  500  vessels 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Ambracia,  now  the  Bay  of 
Prevesa,  and  posted  his  army  of  100,000  men  in  an  entrenched 
camp  on  the  promontory  of  Actiuni  on  the  northern  side. 
Octavian  landed  his  army  on  the  southern  side  of  the  strait 
leading  into  the  gulf  within  about  the  middle  of  August,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  September  that  the  memo- 
rable battle  of  Actium  was  fought.  Antony,  by  the  advice 
of  Cleopatra,  who  wished  him  to  return  at  once  to  Egypt  and 
leave  the  army  to  fight  or  surrender  as  it  might  choose,  had 
moved  out  of  the  gulf  and  ranged  his  fleet  at  the  entrance  to 
the  strait,  and  was  waiting  for  a  favourable  opportunity  to  set 
sail.  His  intention  was  frustrated  by  the  Roman  fleet  which 
bore  down  on  Antony's  vessels  with  a  favourable  breeze  in 
order  of  battle,  and  Antony  was  compelled  to  fight. 
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>  armies,  on  opposite  sides  of  the  golf,  were  only 
of  the  engagement,  and  encouraged  their  respective 
i  the  midst  of  the  conflict  the  wind  suddenly 
and  the  queen's  galley  made  for  the  open  sea 
by  the  whole  of  the  Egyptian  fleet,  and  Antony, 
Soman,  preferring  dishonour  to  death,  followed  her 
te  in  a  light  galley,  leaving  his  fleet  at  the  mercy 
onent.  All  the  vessels  that  could  not  escape  fought 
jt,  and  disdaining  to  surrender  were  fired  by  the 
night  fall.  The  army,  after  a  delay  of  seven  days, 
id  to  Octavian  without  striking  a  blow. 

ending  the  winter  in  re-organizing  the  provinces  of 
d  Asia,  Octavian  advanced  with  an  army  <jq 
osium,  of  which  the  governor  of  the  city,  RC 
iting  courage  to  defend  it,  or  previously 
by  Cleopatra  to  give  it  up,  permitted  him  to  take 
without  resistance;  and  Octavian  having  no 
i  his  way  to  Alexandria,  marched  thither  with  all 
u    Upon  his  arrival,  Antony  sallied  out  to  oppose 
put  the  enemy's  cavalry  to  flight ;  and  this  slight 
once  more  revived  his  declining  hopes,  and  deter- 
1  to  make  a  resolute  and  final  effort  both  by  land 

ik  of  day,  Antony  posted  the  few  troops  that  he 
ipon  a  rising  ground  near  the  city,  and  sent  orders 
leys  to  engage  tho  enemy.  Ho  waited  with  his 
3ehold,  and  at  first  had  the  satisfaction  to  see,  them 
i  good  order ;  but  his  joy  was  soon  turned  into  rage, 
ships  only  saluted  those  of  Octavian,  and  both  fleets 
gether,  sailed  back  into  the  harbour.  At  the  same 
is  cavalry  also  deserted  to  the  enemy.  However, 

>  lead  on  his  infantry,  which  were  easily  vanquished ; 
mself  was  compelled  to  return  into  the  town.  His 
ungovernable,  and  he  cried  out  in  an  agony,  that 
strayed  by  Cleopatra  :  and,  in  fact,  his  suspicions 
for  it  was  by  the  secret  orders  of  the  queen  that 
ad  passed  over  to  Octavian. 

was  now  so  humbled,  that  he  only  desired  of  the 
b  his  life  might  bo  spared,  and  that  he  might  be 
•  pass  tho  remainder  of  his  days  in  obscurity.  To 
posals,  however,  Octavian  sent  no  answer,  axul 
aving  received  a  false  report  that  Cleopatra 
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dead,  stabbed  himself  with  his  sword,  and  expired  soon  after. 
Cleopatra  endeavoured  to  propitiate  Octavian  who  had  entered 
Alexandria  as  a  conqueror  on  August  1,  but  finding  that  he 
intended  to  lead  her  as  a  captive  in  his  triumph,  she  procured 
her  death  on  August  30  by  an  asp,  as  it  was  reported,  which 
was  conveyed  to  her  in  a  basket  of  figs. 
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4.  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  EMPIRE. 

By  the  death  of  Antony,  Octavian  was  rendered  the  master 
of  the  Roman  dominions,  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  world  as  known  to  the  Romans,  her  people, 
her  provinces,  and  all  that  belonged  to  her.  The  external 
forms  of  government,  as  adopted  in  the  early  days  of  tiki 
Republic,  were  still  in  existence,  it  is  true ;  but  even  these 
were  on  the  point  of  falling  into  desuetude,  to  be  super- 
seded by  other  forms  and  titles  that  surely  marked  tki 
extinction  of  the  Republic,  and  the  birth  of  the  Empire. 
The  period  of  transition  from  Republicanism  to  Imperialisa 
was  that  which  extended  from  48  to  31  B.C.,  from  the  defeat 
of  Pompcy  at  Pharsalia  to  the  defeat  of  Antony  at  Actinia. 
Four  years  only  were  now  required  to  complete  the  work, 
and  one  of  these  had  already  expired  when  Antony  and 
Cleopatra  died  »\,  Akmndria^  shortly  after  the  occupation 
the  city  \>y  Ocla\\Mv. 
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st  care  of  Octavian  at  this  period  was  the  settle* 
Egypt.   This,  however,  he  did  not  make  a  Roman 
in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word,  under  the 
snt  of  a  proconsul,  and  subject  to  the 
>ut  he  made  it  subject  to  his  own  imme-  RC* 
trol,  a  step  which  shows  that  Octavian  already  felt 
t>  be  possessed  of  absolute  power  in  reality,  if  not 
Egypt,  in  fact,  became  the  first  of  the  provinces 
t  the  "  provinces  of  Caesar,"  and  was  governed  by  a 
r,  answerable  for  his  conduct  to  Octavian  only.  In 
By  homeward  Octavian  first  passed  through  Judea, 
confirmed  Herod's  title  to  the  throne,  which  Antony 
wed  on  him ;  and  then  went  onward  to  Asia  Minor, 
passed  the  winter. 

summer  of  the  following  year  he  returned  to  Home, 
i  been  happily  governed  during  his  absence  by  his 
d  minister,  Caius  Cilnius  Maecenas.    He  entered 
1  of  the  Roman  territories  amid  the  shouts 
»ple,  who  received  him  with  a  welcome 
is  it  was  hearty  and  heartfelt    To  do  him 
he  senate  decreed  that  he  should  always  appear  in 
;  worn  by  a  successful  general  at  his  triumphs  for 
gained  over  the  foe,  and  that  his  name  should  be 

on  the  standards  of  the  legions.  Even  more  than 
n,  in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  the  state,  suppli- 
es made  to  the  deities  of  Rome  for  the  welfare  of 
a  and  the  people,  Octavian's  name  was  never  to  be 
.  He  was  also  named  Imperator  and  censor  for  life, 

the  supreme  command  of  the  army,  or  military 
i>  as  the  Romans  called  it. 

positively  possessed  of  absolute  power,  being  recog- 
fche  head  of  the  state,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
the  state,  Octavian  turned  his  attention  to  the  re- 
ion  of  the  senate,  receiving  the  privilege,  which  had 
belonged  to  the  senate  alone,  of  raising  plebeians  to* 
rank.    Here,  then,  was  another  important  attribute 
rignty — the  bestowal  of  rank  and  honour  at  plea- 
ad  if  as  to  exalt  Octavian  still  more  in  qq 
of  the  people,  the  senate  gave  him  the     fi  c 
!  Princep8  Senatu8,"  or  chief  of  the  senate, 
ich  we  obtain  our  term  "prince."    Octavian  now 
o  resign  the  imperium,  or  chief  command  oi 
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amies  of  the  state  into  the  hands  of  the  senate;  but  the 
27  senators,  assured  that  his  was  the  master  mind  and 
~*  the  master  hand  that  could  alone  preserve  peace  and 
settled  order  in  Borne  and  her  provinces;  and  aecme 
her  against  the  repetition  of  civil  war,  begged  him  to  retain 
it  for  ten  years  at  least,  and  conferred  on  him  the  additional 
name  of  Augustus.  The  investment  of  the  head  of  the 
state  with  supreme  power  for  ten  years,  was  almost  equiva- 
lent to  an  appointment  for  life ;  and  it  was  so  -virtually,  for 
the  senate  never  took  it  hack.  In  addition  to  this,  the  be- 
stowal of  a  distinctive  name  and  titles  of  honour  on  Octaviaaj 
hereafter  to  be  known  in  history  as  Augustus,  the  establish- 
ment* of  a  guard  for  the  protection  of  his  person,  and  the 
adoption  of  every  possible  measure  that  could  exalt  him  ia 
the  eyes  of  the  people,  showed,  that  although  Augustus  wat 
not  a  king  in  name,  he  was  possessed  of  power  absolute  and 
kingly ;  that  the  age  of  the  Sspubuo  had  passed  indeed, 
And  that  the  era  of  the  Empire  had  arrived. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  Empire,  which  is  well  nigh  the 
history  of  the  world  as  long  as  it  endured,  and  which, 
although  it  is  comprised  in  Ancient  History,  forms  tho  link 
that  binds  Ancient  and  Modern  History  together,  will  be 
found  in  the  Fourth  Volume  of  this  Series. 
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INTKODUCTION. 


Ancient  History,  which  commences  with  the  creation  of 
the  World,  an  event  that  took  place  in  4004  B.C.,  according  to 
the  most  commonly  received  system  of  chronology,  is  generally 
considered  to  terminate  with  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
in  476  a.d.  Mediaeval  History  then  begins,  which  terminates 
about  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  forms  the  con- 
necting link  between  Ancient  and  Modern  History. 

The  first  portion  of  Ancient  History,  the  principal  events 
of  which  are  recorded  in  clear  but  simple  language  in  Genesis, 
the  first  book  of  the  Bible,  ends  with  the  Confusion  of  Tongues 
and  the  dispersion  of  the  nations  at  Babel. 

When  difFerent  groups  of  men  of  diverse  languages  were 
thus  constituted,  each  withdrew  itself  from  the  others  to  as 
great  a  distance  as  circumstances  would  permit ;  and,  wander- 
ing eastward,  westward,  northward,  and  southward,  these 
germs  of  future  nationalities  founded  cities  and  formed 
settlements  which  in  course  of  time  developed,  in  some  in- 
stances, into  great  nations  and  monarchies. 

Of  these,  Egypt -is  considered  to  be  the  most  ancient ;  and 
after  considering  the  origin  of  man  and  the  story  of  the  great 
patriarchs  of  old,  as  far  as  we  have  been  permitted  to  know 
it,  precedence  will  be  given  in  the  following  pages  to  the 
History  of  Egypt ;  and  after  a  brief  notice  of  the  tribes  of 
Canaan  and  the  surrounding  districts,  and  Arabia,  the  History 
of  the  Jews — the  great  God-favoured  nation  that  descended 
from  Abraham — will  claim  attention. 

Next  in  order  will  follow  accounts  of  the  Chaldean,  As- 
syrian, and  Babylonian  Empires,  and  the  Empire  of  the 
Modes  and  Persians  ;  and  then,  in  due  chronological  course, 
the  story,  first,  of  the  Grecian,  and  then  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire.   This,  however,  must  be  told  at  length  in  other  volumes 
of  the  series,  and  at  present  it  is  merely  necessary  to  diw& 
the  attention  of  the  reader  to  this  fact.    "Wittv  a\me£\&&\«rj 
of  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Persia,  and  some  notice  oi  Ca.Y\X\a%^ 
and  the  chief  states  of  Northern  Africa,  as  known  to 
indents,  this  volume  will  terminate. 
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With  reference  to  the  contents  of  the  four  volumes  of  this 
series,  in  which  the  entire  range  of  Ancient  History  is  com- 
prised, it  may  he  as  well  to  state  that — 

Vol.  I.  is  devoted  to  a  consideration  of  the  chief  States  of 
Africa  and  South- Western  Asia  as  known  to  the  ancients,  and 
comprises  the  Early  History  of  Man,  and  the  History  of 
Egypt,  the  Jews,  Chaldea,  Assyria,  Babylonia,  Media, 
Persia,  Syria,  Parthia,  and  Carthage  and  the  states  of  North- 
Western  Africa. 

Vol.  II.  contains  the  History  of  Greece,  the  Greek  Colonies 
in  Asia  Minor,  Sicily  and  the  Coast  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  with  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  Pergamns,  Armenia,  and  the 
countries  contiguous  to  Asia  Minor  not  treated  in  VoL  L 

Vol.  III.  contains  the  History  of  Rome  as  a  Kingdom  and 
Republic,  and  the  series  of  struggles  by  which  it  became  the 
arbiter  of  the  Western  World,  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
or  Pillars  of  Hercules,  to  the  Euphrates. 

Vol.  IV.  contains  the  History  of  Rome  as  an  Empire,  and 
its  subdivisions,  the  Western  Empire  and  the  Eastern  Em- 
pire. This  volume  will  also  comprise  as  much  Mediaeval 
History  as  relates  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  from  the  fall  of  the 
Western  Empire  to  its  own  dissolution,  and  some  account  of 
the  powerful  tribes  of  Northern  and  Central  Europe,  that  so 
often  carried  death  and  destruction  into  and  through  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Continent. 

The  subject  matter  in  each  volume  has  been  broken  into 
chapters  and  sections,  and  each  section  is  followed  by  a  Chro- 
nological Summary  of  the  dates  of  the  principal  events  to 
which  allusion  is  made  in  the  section. 

The  compiler  has  to  express  his  obligations  for  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  Smith's  "  Ancient  History  "  and  Rawlin- 
son's  "  Five  Great  Monarchies  "  and  "  Sixth  Oriental  Mon- 
archy." 
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CHAPTER  L 

;  LIMITS  AHD  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  SMKB1. 

FEE  IMPERIAL  POWER. — IMPERIAL  AND  SENATORIAL 
PROVINCES. 

ros  of  government  so  vast  and  so  complete  as  that 
teas  effected  at  Home,  when  the  sceptre  of  the  Caesars 
e  place  of  the  fasces  of  the  consols,  and  direct  personal 
irtually  unlimited  in  duration,  was  substituted  for 
ty  delegated  by  the  people  for  the  brief  space  of  a 
rear,  affords  a  fitting  halting  place  to  pause  awhile,  and 
r  the  vast  territorial  expanse  of  the  mighty  empire, 
finding  its  germ  in  the  small  free  state  established  by 
is  on  the  Palatine  Hill,  hard  by  the  "  yellow  Tiber," 
•wn  to  such  gigantic  dimensions  in  little  more  than 
enturies,  as  to  overshadow  with  its  power  the  whole 
.hen  known  world,  and  include  within  its  bounds  the 
)f  Southern  and  Central  Europe,  South-Western  Asia, 
rthern  Africa. 

istus,  formerly  Octavian,  though  he  may  be  considered 
acquired  sovereign  power  immediately  after  the  battle 
am,  commenced  to  reign  in  the  year  27  B.O.,  when  the 
Augustus  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  senate.  At 
its  this  is  the  most  convenient  period  for  dating  the 
acement  of  his  reign,  when  he  was  fairly  acknowledged 
le  first  man  in  the  state  by  the  senate  and  the  people. 
1  already  received  the  command-in-chief  of  the  armies 
e,  and  was  bound  in  person  to  superintend  or  provide 
ough  his  lieutenants,  the  carrying  on  of  the  wara  o\i 
the  empire  might  find  it  necessary  to  enter.    A.  "too^y 
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guard  was  assigned  to  him  for  the  protection  of  his  person : 
distinctive  names  were  applied  to  him,  which  afterwards  be- 
came the  appellations  of  his  successors  on  the  imperial  throne  ; 
he  was  entitled  by  law  to  assume  a  dress  and  ornaments  which 
were  nothing  more  or  less  than  the  insignia  of  royalty  and 
the  emblems  of  supreme  authority;  and  what  could  be 
wanted  in  addition  to  constitute  an  absolute  government  as 
actual,  and  power  as  positive  as  that  wielded  by  any  autocrat 
2_  of  modern  times.  We  may  consider  him  from  this 
~*  point  as  the  head  and  centre  of  the  government  of 
the  empire,  the  source  of  dignity  and  honour,  and 
the  arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  the  empire.  The  forms  of  the 
republic  still  lived,  it  is  true,  but  they  existed  only  in  name. 
Augustus  was  absolute,  he  felt  himself  to  be  so,  and  he  did 
not  seek  to  disguise  it. 

There  was  nothing,  perhaps,  which  indicated  the  complete- 
ness of  the  revolution  that  had  led  to  and  confirmed  the 
establishment  of  imperial  institutions  at  Borne,  than  the  allot- 
ment of  the  provinces  of  which  the  empire  consisted.  Here- 
tofore the  conduct  of  wars  in  provinces  not  wholly  subdued, 
or  in  those  which  happened  to  be  the  seat  of  strife,  was  en- 
trusted to  the  consuls  or  men  of  consular  rank,  who  had  but 
recently  held  office,  while  those  in  which  the  work  of  subju- 
gation or  pacification  had  been  wholly  affected,  were  placed 
under  the  management  of  praetors  and  quaestors.  Now  the 
provinces  which  had  been  entirely  subdued  were  styled  the 
"  provinces  of  the  senate  and  the  Eoman  people while  those 
in  which  war  had  recently  been  carried  on,  or  in  which  war 
might  be  expected,  were  termed  the  "  provinces  of  Caesar,"  or 
imperial  provinces.  The  management  of  the  former  was 
assigned  by  the  senate  to  men  of  praetorian  rank,  members  of 
that  body,  who  bore  the  title  of  proconsul.  Each  proconsul 
was  assisted  by  one  or  more  quaestors,  who  regulated  the 
financial  government,  and  all  these  officers  were  nominally 
answerable  to  the  senate  as  heretofore.  The  imperial  pro- 
vinces, as  they  may  be  fairly  termed,  were  governed  by 
imperial  legates  or  lieutenants,  appointed  by  the  emperor, 
while  the  finances  were  controlled  by  officers  named  procura- 
tors, who  were  either  freedmen  of  the  emperor,  or  men  of 
equestrian  rank.  The  provinces  of  the  senate  were  Numidia, 
Africa  (the  old  territory  of  Carthage  Proper),  and  the  Cyre- 
naica  in  Northern  Africa,  the  last  named  province  being 
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united  to  the  island  of  Crete  ;  Asia  and  Bithynia,  with  Pontus 
in  Asia  Minor;  Achaia  with  Epirus,  Dalmatia,  Macedonia, 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Hispania  Baetica,  or  Southern  Spain,  in 
Europe.  To  these  Augustus  subsequently  added  Gallia  Nar- 
bonensis,  or  Southern  Gaul,  and  Cyprus,  taking  away  Dal- 
niatia.  The  imperial  provinces  at  the  establishment  of  the 
empire  were  Egypt  in  Africa ;  Cyprus,  Cilicia,  Syria,  Ccele- 
Syria,  and  Phoenicia  in  Asia;  and  Lusitania,  or  Western 
Spain,  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  or  Northern  and  Eastern 
Spain,  and  all  the  divisions  of  Gaul,  namely,  Gallia  Belgica, 
Gallia  Celtica,  Aquitania,  and  Gallia  Narbonensis  in  Europe. 
All  these  provinces  were  governed  by  a  legate  or  lieutenant. 
Judea,  which  really  formed  part  of  Syria,  was  governed  by  a 
procurator,  who  had  all  the  authority  of  a  legate  within  his 
district.  These  provinces,  senatorial  and  imperial,  as  given 
in  detail  by  Dion  Cassius,  exhibit  the  great  divisions  of  the 
Roman  empire  and  the  limits  to  which  it  had  attained  at  the 
accession  of  Augustus. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE  CJESABEAlf  DYNASTY. 

48  B.c.  to  68  a.d. 

1.  AUGUSTUS. 

Thb  early  emperors  of  Rome  are  commonly  spoken  of  col- 
lectively as  the  "  Twelve  Caesars."  Of  these  Julius  Caesar  is 
accounted  the  first,  and  Domitian  is  the  last.  Now  as  all 
the  emperors  of  Rome  were  Caesars — the  family  name  of  a 
powerful  Roman  family  having  ultimately  developed  into  a 
title  of  honour — it  may  be  fairly  asked  why  the  first  twelve 
of  the  Roman  emperors  are  grouped  together  as  the  "  Twelve 
Cnsarsf  The  best  reason  that  can  be  given  is  that  the 
hereditary  principle  of  succession  was  acknowledged  and  ob- 
served, with  a  short  break,  until  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Domitian,  and  that  the  dignity  of  emperor  was  then  rendered 
elective  and  dependent  on  the  will  of  the  senate. 

It  has  been  insisted  on  that  the  empire  was  not  fairly 
established  in  Rome  until  the  commencement  of  27  b.c,  and 
hence  arises  a  second  inquiry  why  Julius  Caesar  should  \>* 
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accounted  the  first  of  the  "  Twelve  Caesars  f  It  most  be  re- 
membered that  Julius  Caesar  had  in  reality  inaugurated  impe- 
rial rule  in  Home,  and  gathered  the  sole  power  of  the  state 
into  his  own  hands,  although  imperialism  was  not  openly 
acknowledged  as  an  accomplished  fact  until  the  date  which 
has  been  named.  Four  years  before  his  assassination  in  44 
B.C.,  Julius  Caesar  had  been  created  dictator  for  life,  and  was 
virtually  possessed  of  sovereign  power,  although  its  external 
emblems  were  denied  to  him.  As  the  founder  of  absolute 
power  and  personal  government  in  Home,  he  was  justly 
reckoned  the  first  of  the  Caesars  by  Roman  historians,  and  his 
claim  to  be  looked  on  as  the  first  emperor  of  Rome  is  strength- 
ened by  the  fact  that  the  Bomans  recognised  as  his  successor 
his  great  nephew,  Octavian,  the  grandson  of  his  sister  Julia, 
and  his  son  and  heir  by  adoption,  according  to  the  Roman 
law.  It  was  in  fact  an  acknowledgment  of  the  principle  of 
hereditary  succession  in  the  highest  office  of  the  state,  which 
was  preserved  throughout  the  Caesarean  dynasty,  and  that  of 
the  Flavian  dynasty,  which  almost  immediately  followed  it 

As  his  great  uncle  Julius,  the  dictator,  is  reckoned  the  first 
of  the  Caesars,  Augustus  unavoidably  takes  rank  as  the  second 
of  them,  although  he  was  the  first  who  openly  used  the  en- 
signs of  the  imperial  dignity,  by  the  permission — nay  more, 
request — of  the  senate.  To  make  his  descent  perfectly  clear, 
we  may  point  out  once  more  that  he  was  the  son  of  Cairo 
Octavius,  who  had  married  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Marcai 
Atius  Balbus  and  Julia,  Julius  Caesar's  sister.  He  had  been 
adopted  by  Julius  Caesar,  because  he  was  the  nearest  mala 
relation  that  the  dictator  had.  The  connection  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Caesarean  dynasty  may  be  seen  more  clearly  by 
reference  to  the  genealogical  table  in  the  following  page. 

It  may,  however,  be  as  well  to  enter  here  into  some  account 
of  the  family  and  kinsmen  of  Augustus  before  mentioning  tha 
principal  transactions  of  his  reign.  He  was  married  tar* 
times,  first  to  Clodia,  the  daughter  of  the  tribune  Qodh* 
who  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  stormy  times  tint 
preceded  the  close  of  the  republic ;  secondly  in  40  B.C.  to 
Scribonia,  the  sister-in-law  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  who  v* 
divorced  shortly  after  to  enable  him  to  marry  in  38  B.&  b» 
third  wife,  Livia  Drusilla,  the  daughter  of  livius  Draft* 
Claudianus,  and  wife  of  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who 
compelled,  to  her  when  Octavian  set  his  affections  o* 
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her.  Augustas  had  no  children  by  her,  but  he  ultimately 
adopted  her  son  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  who  became  emperor 
at  his  death. 

GENEALOGICAL  TABLE  OF  THE  CESAREAN  DYNASTY. 

C.  Julias  C«Ar._A.urelU. 

 I  

Caius  Julius  Cm*am  (I.)  M.Atim  Balbms^Jxxlu. 

T  -, 

C  TmilTl  r  —  il)  (TtberimM     Caius    \  j 

OOTATtAffus         Scrib<v_LMa  Dro-a-{  Clmtdius  Claudius  VaOcta-  M.A*to~ 
ft(LL).  J  jni*(S).      till*  (8).   |  (  *art>.  JferetftaJ  |tU.T  mm, 

— J  ~  *     '  t  1 

Kaxew  )  J  (  Jfarot*  Tibbkiub  Nero  w  Antonia  Antonia  £«cfat 
CUadtu  J>-»Jaliftw{  Vipsaxiut  Nno  Clandlns  *v-  *v-  * 
MurtlM )  \lAgrippa.    Cjuak  Drusos. 

I 


the  the 
Younger.  Elder. 


Domt- 


seiftm. 


Caius  Cjesab  Caligula  (IV.).  Agrippln*  the  Younger_Cneias  Domltius  Aheno- 

I  barbu*. 

Denitloe  Ahenobarbas,  bg  adoption,  Nxxo  Claudius  Cjua*  Dbusus  Qu* 

DCUS(VL). 


It  was  not,  however,  until  he  found  himself  deprived  of 
all  hope  of  male  descendants  in  a  direct  line  to  inherit  his 
honours,  that  he  formally  adopted  Tiberius.  His  sister  Octa- 
yia,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  married  Marc  Antony, 
bad  by  him  two  daughters,  Antonia  the  Elder,  and  Antonia 
the  Younger.  Before  her  espousal  to  Antony,  she  had  married 
Cains  Claudius  Marcellus,  a  man  of  consular  rank,  by  whom 
the  had  a  son  called  Marcus  Claudius  Marcellus.  This  young 
nan,  whose  career  was  cut  short  by  death  in  23  B.G.,  was 
married  by  Augustus  to  Julia,  his  only  child  by  Scribonia, 
end  was  regarded  as  his  successor.  As  far  as  human  know- 
ledge can  determine,  his  death  was  a  misfortune  for  Borne. 
Hoping  yet  for  direct  male  heirs,  Augustus  married  his 
daughter  a  second  time  in  22  b.o.  to  Marcus  Viueaxna* 


6  a*  hotobt  of  bomb. 

Agrippa,  one  of  his  mart  intimate  friends,  and  after  Mnnrmae, 
the  most  trusted  of  his  ministers.  Two  aons  of  this  manage 
died  just  after  they  had  reached  manhood,  and  a  third, 
adopted  with  Tiberius  in  4  A.D.,  was  murdered  just  after  the 
death  of  Augustus  to  secure  the  undisputed  right  of  Tiberias 
to  the  throne.  It  is  said  that  the  murder  was  instigated  by 
Iivia,  who  is  not  altogether  tree  from  suspicion  of  having 
hastened  her  husband's  death  at  the  end,  that  she  might  see 
her  son  invested  with  the  purple.  A  daughter  of  Julia  and 
Agrippa,  Agrippina  the  Elder,  married  Germanicus  Ctasar,the 
son  of  Iivia's  younger  son,  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  and  Ainto- 
nia  the  Younger,  the  second  daughter  of  Octavia  and  Mare 
Antony.  Their  son  Caius  Caesar,  surnamed  Caligula,  was  the 
fourth  of  the  Caesars,  and  his  uncle  Claudius  Drusus  Cesser, 
the  fifth.  Male  heirs  failing  these,  the  successor  of  Claudius 
was  found  in  a  youth,  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  by 
adoption  Claudius  Caesar  Drusus  Germanicus  Nero,  who  was 
the  son  of  Caligula's  sister,  Agrippina  the  Younger  and  Cnerae 
Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  who  was  the  offspring  of  a  marriage 
between  Antonia  the  Elder,  daughter  of  Octavia,  and  Merc 
Antony,  and  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus. 

Having  regulated  affairs  at  home,  Augustus  quitted  Some 
in  27  b.o.,  and  took  the  chief  command  of  an  expedition  de- 
signed to  reduce  the  northern  parts  of  Spain  to  complete 
submission,  leaving  Agrippa  as  his  viceroy  in  Rome.  He  did 
not  return  till  24  rc,  after  a  serious  illness,  which  kept  him 
nearly  two  years  at  Tarraco.  Another  serious  illness  followed  in 
23  B.C.,  after  which  he  resigned  the  consulship,  which  he 
had  now  held  for  nine  years ;  but  instead  of  this,  the  senate 
gave  him  absolute  authority  over  all  the  province,  senatorial 
as  well  as  imperial,  and  the  officers  in  the  former,  though  ap- 
pointed by  the  senate,  were  accountable  for  their  acts  to  the 
emperor.  The  military  oath  of  obedience  was  now  taken  by 
the  Roman  soldiers  to  the  emperor,  and  not  to  the  state,  as 
heretofore.  Soon  after,  the  power  hitherto  held  by  the 
tribunes  of  the  people  was  vested  in  Augustus,  which  made 
him  chief  of  the  people,  as  well  as  of  the  senate  and  the 
army.  The  formal  appointment  of  consuls  was  still  con- 
tinued ;  but  the  disturbances  in  Rome  during  the  emperor's 
absence  in  the  east,  from  22  b.c.  to  19  B.C.,  led  to  the  be- 
stowal of  this  office  on  Augustus  for  life,  and  it  was  then 
only  held  for  brief  periods  by  those  on  whom  the  emperor 
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might  choose  to  bestow  it.  In  12  B.C.,  Lepidus,  the  chief 
priest,  or  pontifex  maximus,  died,  and  his  office  was  given 
to  Augustus,  who  thus  became  chief  of  the  Eoman  church  as 
well  as  the  state — if  the  use  of  the  word  "  church n  may 
be  permitted  in  the  case  of  a  heathen  religion  for  the  sake  of 
showing  the  analogy  which  then  existed  between  the  powers 
and  functions  of  Augustus,  and  those  of  a  monarch  in  the 
present  day,  in  a  country  where  a  monarch  is  accounted  the 
head  of  the  church,  as  in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  change  in  the  constitution  may  be  shown  in  a  few 
words.  The  ancient  senate  of  Romulus  was  converted  into  a 
sort  of  House  of  Lords,  whose  numbers  were  restricted  to 
600,  with  a  property  qualification  of  about  £10,000  in  our 
money.  The  senators,  it  is  true,  were  elected ;  but  the  elec- 
tions were  influenced  by  Augustus  in  his  capacity  of  censor, 
and  thus  none  were  admitted  who  were  in  any  way  objection- 
able to  him.  Soon  the  elective  principle  was  neglected,  and 
the  custom  of  allowing  the  sons  of  senators  to  sit  in  the  house, 
which  was  introduced  by  Augustus,  in  imitation  of  an  old 
custom,  gradually  paved  the  way  for  hereditary  succession, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  body  of  Eoman  princes  and  nobles. 
The  power  of  the  centuries  in  confirming  laws  passed  by  the 
senate  had  long  ago  been  merged  in  the  assemblies,  or  Comitia 
of  the  Tribes,  and  they  merely  elected  the  chief  magistrates 
and  adjudicated  in  cases  of  appeal.  But  the  appointment  of 
the  great  officers  of  state  by  the  emperor  took  all  their  remain- 
ing functions  out  of  the  hands  of  the  centuries ;  and  the  as- 
sumption of  tribunitial  power  by  the  emperor  soon  threw 
the  functions  of  the  tribes  into  similar  desuetude.  Thus  was 
the  emperor  absolute ;  but  in  after  years,  as  we  shall  see,  his 
power  and  that  of  the  senate,  was  often  controlled,  abridged, 
.and  frequently  annulled  by  the  Praetorian  guards,  the  iliie — 
as  our  household  troops  are  of  the  British  army— of  the 
great  standing  army  of  Home ;  a  body  originally  instituted 
to  guard  the  prastorium,  or  general's  tent,  and  which  frequently 
took  the  lead  in  after  years,  in  conjunction  with  the  army,  in 
setting  up  and  dethroning  emperors,  portions  of  the  soldiery 
frequently  espousing  different  sides.  And  thus  it  was  that 
absolutism  and  personal  government  in  Rome  subsequently 
merged  into  a  military  despotism. 

It  has  been  said  that  Augustus  was  absent  in  the  East 
from  22  B.O.  to  19  B.O.   It  was  during  this  expedition,  which 
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was  wholly  unattended  by  bloodshed,  that  he  induced 
Fhraates,  the  king  of  Parthia,  to  surrender  the  Roman  stan- 
dards which  had  been  taken  from  Crassus,  and  whose  re- 
covery gratified  the  pride  of  the  "Romans  as  mneh  as  any 
brilliant  victory.  Agrippa  was  now  sent  to  the  East  to  control 
affairs  in  that  direction,  and  his  sons  Cains  and  Lochia,  bona 
in  20  b.c.  and  17  B.C.  respectively,  were  formally  adopted  by 
Augustus.  Agrippa's  place  at  Borne  was  filled  by  Maecenas, 
illustrious  as  the  patron  of  Horace  and  Virgil,  and  the  chief 
promoter  of  art  and  literature  in  the  imperial  city,  and  ho 
became  the  civil  governor  of  Rome  in  the  absence  of  Augustus, 
who  was  compelled  to  go  into  Transalpine  Gaul  in  16  B>a,  to 
regulate  the  internal  affairs  of  the  province,  which  was  suffer- 
ing under  a  recent  invasion  of  the  Germans  and  the  severs 
rule  of  Licinius  the  procurator.  There  he  remained  till 
14  B.O.,  maturing  a  scheme  for  strengthening  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  empire,  from  the  Rhone  to  the  Danube,  con- 
necting the  rivers  by  a  chain  of  military  colonies,  as  frontier 
outposts. 

The  frontier  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  northern  line  had 
not  yet  been  carried  to  the  southern  shore  of  the  Danube ; 
but  the  facilities  given  by  the  independence  of  the  tribes 
that  inhabited  this  district  for  an  invasion  of  the  empire  by  the 
savage  hordes  of  the  north,  rendered  necessary  the  extension 
of  Roman  territory  to  this  great  river.  The  first  step  in  carrying 

-  -  out  this  project  was  effected  by  the  emperor's  step-sons, 
and  Drusus,  who,  in  a  single  campaign,  conquered 
and  annexed  Vindelicia  and  Rhsetia,  Three  years 
after,  Agrippa,  who  had  returned  from  the  East  and  quelled 
a  rising  in  Pannonia,  died,  and  the  emperor  compelled  Tiberius 
to  divorce  Vipsania,  the  dead  man's  daughter,  and  marry  his 
widow  Julia,  who  shortly  after  gave  birth  to  a  posthumous 
son,  whose  fate  has  been  already  related.  The  marriage  did 
not  prove  a  happy  one,  through  the  flagrant  misconduct  of 
Julia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  affection  that  Tiberius  still 
retained  for  the  woman  whom  he  had  been  compelled  to  re- 
pudiate (11  B.C.). 

At  this  time  Drusus  was  in  Gaul,  consolidating  the  Roman 
power  in  that  province,  and  having  conceived  the  idea  of 
conquering  Germany  and  annexing  the  countries  north  of  the 
Danube,  he  prepared  for  an  expedition  against  the  German 
tribes.    He  was  successful  at  first,  for  the  Germans,  by  con- 
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stantly  retreating,  avoided  a  conflict ;  but  when  winter  ap- 
proached, Drusus  was  compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops. 
Renewing  the  attempt  at  a  later  period,  he  subdued  Q 
the  Chatti  and  Cherusci,  and  penetrated  to  the 
Elbe ;  but  on  his  return  he  fell  from  his  horse,  and  B*°" 
died  of  the  accident,  to  the  deep  regret  of  Augustus  and  the 
Roman  people.    He  was  designated  Germanicus,  a  name 
which  was  in  after  years  accorded  to  his  eldest  son.  Shortly 
before  his  death,  Pannonia  had  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  Tiberius,  and  Thracia  and  Moesia  had  been  conquered  by 
Lucius  Piso.    Thus  was  secured  the  project  of  Augustus  for 
making  the  Danube  the  northern  frontier  of  the  empire. 

After  defeating  the  Sigambri  and  other  German  tribes,  who 
had  risen  in  revolt  soon  after  the  death  of  Drusus,  - 
Tiberius  retired  to  Rhodes.    His  departure  from  ' 
Some  was  caused,  according  to  some,  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  Julia,  who  was  banished  by  her  father  at  a  subse- 
quent period,  and  died  in  poverty  in  14  aj>.  ;  and,  according 
to  others,  by  his  unwillingness  to  interfere  with  the  prospects 
of  his  step-sons  Caius  and  Lucius  Caesar,  who  were  on  the  eve 
of  entering  public  life,  and  had  been  adopted  as  heirs  by  the 
emperor.    Lucius  died  of  illness  at  Massilia  (2  a j>\  soon 
after  Augustus  had  summoned  Tiberius  to  return  to  Rome ; 
and  Caius  died  of  a  wound  inflicted  by  treachery  at  the  siege 
of  Artagira,  in  Armenia,  two  years  later,  which  country  he 
had  entered  after  undertaking  a  mission  to  the  East  to  settle 
the  affairs  of  Judea  and  effect  a  treaty  with  Parthia. 

This  took  place  about  eight  years  after  the  time  in  which 
our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  came  into  the  world,  to  atone  by  his 
blood  for  the  sins  of  mankind,  make  a  more  ample  revelation 
of  the  will  of  God,  and  enjoin  by  his  example  the  practice  of 
every  virtue.  He  was  born  at  Bethlehem,  in  Judea,  in  the 
seven  hundred  and  forty-ninth  year  of  Rome,  the  twenty-third 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  reckoning  from  27  B.O.,  and  in  the 
four  thousandth  year  of  the  world,  according  to  the  commonly 
received  system  of  chronology.  The  Christian  era,  however, 
has  been  fixed  four  years  later  than  the  time  at  which  the 
birth  of  our  Lord  took  place. 

The  first  care  of  Augustus,  on  the  death  of  his  step-son 
Caius,  was  to  provide  for  the  succession  to  the  throne ;  and, 
although  he  was  fearful  that  the  gloomy  and  morose  temper 
of  Tiberius  would  lead  him  to  acts  that  might  be  unacceptable 
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to  the  people,  he  found  himself  unable  to  select  anyone  better 
.      fitted  by  age  and  experience  for  the  post  He,  there- 

*  fore,  formally  adopted  Tiberius  as  his  heir  and  sue- 
A  D*    cessor,  and  obliged  him  in  his  turn  to  adopt  Ger- 

manicus  Caesar,  the  son  of  his  brother  Drusus.  Immediately 
after  this  Tiberius  was  sent  into  Germany  to  cany  on  the  war 
of  conquest  which  had  been  waged  with  success  since  i  ajd. 
by  Lucius  Domitius  Ahenobarbus.  He  subdued  the  country 
between  the  lower  Rhine  and  the  Weser  in  4  and  5  A.D.,  and 
was  then  sent  to  subdue  Marobodunus,  a  German  chie£  who 
was  attempting  to  establish  an  empire,  and  had  under  his 
command  a  disciplined  army  in  the  country  on  the  north  hank 
of  the  Danube,  now  called  Bohemia.  His  first  operations 
were  successful,  but  a  revolt  of  the  people  of  Pannonia  and 
Illyricum  obliged  him  to  make  peace  with  Marobodunus 
(6  a.d.).  The  pacification  of  the  rebellious  provinces  was  not 
completed  in  less  time  than  three  years,  and  in  this  task  Tibe- 
rius was  ably  assisted  by  his  nephew  Germanicus. 

The  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Augustus  were  clouded  by 
a  terrible  disaster  that  overtook  the  Roman  arms  in  the  pro- 
vinces that  Tiberius  and  Drusus  had  apparently  conquered, 
between  the  Rhine  and  the  Weser.  The  command  of  the 
province,  to  which  the  name  of  Germania  had  been  given,  had 
been  assigned  in  a.d.  6  to  Lucius  Quintilius  Varus,  whose 
exactions  and  cruelties  soon  provoked  the  people  to  revolt  A 
leader  was  found  in  the  person  of  Hermann,  or  Anninius,  a 
young  chief  of  the  Cherusci,  who  succeeded  in  decoying  Varus 
and  the  three  legions  that  he  had  with  him  into  an  ambuscade 
near  the  modern  Detmoldt.  The  Roman  soldiers,  hemmed  in 
q      by  countless  foes  on  all  sides,  were  cut  down  to  a 

*  man,  and  Varus  and  his  principal  officers  committed 
suicide  to  escape  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

But  few  of  the  Romans  left  in  garrison  at  Aliso  succeeded  in 
retreating  across  the  Rhine.  Germany,  on  the  north  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  was  once  more  free,  and,  although  Tiberius  and 
Germanicus  led  an  army  into  the  revolted  districts  in  11  A.D., 
no  battle  was  fought,  and  the  utmost  that  appears  to  have 
been  done  was  to  secure  the  country  on  the  south  bank 
against  a  German  invasion  by  a  skilful  disposition  of  troops 
along  the  river. 

In  12  a.d.  Tiberius  and  Germanicus  returned  to  Rome,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  former  was  invested  with  procon- 
sular power,  similar  to  that  held  by  the  emperor,  in  the  pro- 
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vinces.  The  constant  fear  of  an  attack  on  Gaul  by  the  Ger- 
mans, which  might  set  the  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  the 
country  in  a  blaze,  necessitated  the  presence  of  Germanicus  on 
the  Rhine  frontier,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  Ulyricum  com- 
pelled Tiberius  to  hasten  thither  in  the  summer  of  14  a.d. 
Scarcely  had  he  bid  the  emperor  farewell,  and  sailed  from 
Brundusium,  when  messengers  were  sent  after  him  in  haste  to 
announce  the  death  of  Augustus,  whose  end  was  brought  about 
"by  an  attack  of  dysentery  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  August  19, 
14  a.d.  He  had.  reigned  forty-one  years,  dating  the  actual 
commencement  of  his  reign  in  27  B.C.,  and  at  the  time  of  his 
death  had  nearly  attained  the  age  of  seventy-seven. 

During  his  long  reign  of  forty  years,  Augustus  seemed  to 
iind  his  own  happiness  in  that  of  his  people,  whom  he  studied 
to  preserve  in  peace.  The  wars  carried  on  in  the  distant  pro- 
vinces rather  aimed  at  enforcing  submission  than  extending 
dominion ;  and  the  Roman  arms,  except  in  the  case  of  Varus, 
were  still  generally  crowued  with  success.  His  remains  were 
honoured  by  a  splendid  funeral.  The  senate  decreed  that  all 
the  Roman  women  should  mourn  for  him  for  a  whole  year ; 
that  temples  should  be  erected  to  him,  and  divine  honours 
allowed  him ;  and  one  Numericus  Atticus,  willing  to  convert 
the  adulation  of  the  times  to  his  own  benefit,  received  a  large 
sum  of  money  for  swearing  that  he  saw  him  ascending  towards 
heaven.  Such  were  the  honours  paid  to  Augustus,  whose 
power  began  in  the  slaughter,  and  terminated  in  the  happiness 
of  his  subjects,  and  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  "  that  it  would 
have  been  good  for  mankind  if  he  had  never  been  born,  or  if 
he  had  never  died.1'  He  gave  the  government  an  air  suited 
to  the  disposition  of  the  times,  and  indulged  his  subjects  in 
the  pride  of  seeing  the  appearance  of  a  republic,  while  in 
^  reality  he  made  them  happy  in  the  effects  of  a  most  absolute 
monarchy,  guided  by  the  most  consummate  prudence.  The 
long  peace  which  his  subjects  enjoyed  may  be  entirely  ascribed 
to  his  moderation ;  and,  about  the  middle  of  his  reign,  the 
greatest  part  of  mankind  saw  themselves  at  once  professing 
obedience  to  one  monarch,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  each 
other. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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2.  TIBERIUS. 


The  senate,  to  most  members  of  which  the  cruelty  and  re- 
vengeful spirit  lurking  beneath  the  seeming  beneficence  of 
Tiberius  were  as  well  known  as  they  had  been  to  Augustus, 
made  no  opposition  to  his  immediate  assumption  of  the  impe- 
rial power,  and  possibly  the  very  dread  of  his  character  may 
have  operated  in  securing  for  him  an  easy  succession  to  the 
throne.  Though  he  was  highly  popular,  especially  with  the 
people,  for  his  victories  on  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube,  and 
his  predecessor  had  left  him  in  possession  of  a  flourishing  em- 
pire, he  eventually  injured  his  popularity,  by  claiming  as  a 
debt  that  homage  which  his  predecessor  was  willing  to  receive 
as  a  favour ;  and  he  subverted  the  happiness  of  the  empire, 
by  making  a  distinction  between  the  welfare  of  the  prince  and 
of  the  people.  However,  having  acted  for  a  long  time  in  a 
fictitious  character,  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  nothing  ap- 
peared on  the  surface  at  first  but  prudence,  generosity,  and 
clemency. 

He  utterly  rejected  many  of  those  great  names  and  titles  of 
honour  which  the  senate  so  liberally  offered  him.  He  prohi- 
bited their  erecting  to  him  statues  but  upon  certain  occasions, 
and  absolutely  forbade  them  to  worship  him  as  a  deity.  When 
they  offered  to  swear  to  obey  all  the  ordinances  which  he  should 
enact,  he  checked  their  vile  adulation,  and  observed  that  "all 
sublunary  things  were  mutable  and  uncertain,  and  that  the 
higher  he  was  raised,  the  more  he  was  exposed  to  danger* 
Some  governors  having  indicated  a  mode  of  increasing  his  re- 
venues, he  answered  with  indignation,  "  that  a  good  shepherd 
ought  to  shear,  but  never  flay  his  flock."  In  short,  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign  was  such  a  tissue  of  deep-laid  deceit, 
that  he  rendejreA  e\erj  oka  dwge  of  his  affectation  of 
goodness. 
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er,  notwithstanding  these  symptoms  of  moderation, 
on  found  that  the  power  enjoyed  by  his  predecessor 
imited  for  the  ambition  of  l^berias,  who  demolished 
appearance  of  a  republic,  no  longer  assembled  the 
id  supplied  the  magistracies  of  the  state  by  his  own 

icession  of  Tiberius  was  marked  by  a  mutiny  of  then 
Rationed  in  Pannonia,  which  was  put  down  by  his 
is.    A  more  serious  revolt  occurred  among  the  troops 
>  command  of  Germanicus,  who  was  entreated  by  the 

0  lead  them  to  Rome.    He  succeeded,  however,  in 
heir  allegiance  to  Tiberius,  and  then  led  them  against 
ans.    The  season  was  too  late  for  any  military  opera- 
importance,  but  in  the  following  year  he     - - 
Arminius  in  a  series  of  brilliant  victories.  "~ 
gain  compelling  him  to  retreat,  Germanicus 

s  withdrew  his  forces  to  prepare  for  another  effort  to 
3  reduction  of  Germany  on  the  return  of  spring. 

1  was  again  defeated,  but  no  permanent  result  was 
ind  it  was  resolved  on  to  abandon  further  attempts 
i  the  dominion  of  Home  beyond  the  Rhine. 

nicus,  indeed,  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  to 
ror,  on  account  of  the  glory  which  he  had  acquired 
ilitary  exploits  in  Germany,  and  by  the  high  favour 
ch  he  was  regarded  by  the  Roman  people.    He  was, 
,  recalled  by  Tiberius,  who,  well  skilled  in  dissimula- 
nitted  him  to  enter  Rome  in  triumph,  with  the  eagles 
which  had  been  recovered  from  the  Germans  in  the 
its,  and  then  appointed  him  governor  of  all     - - 
nces  of  Asia.    Germanicus  departed  from  ^D 
i  his  eastern  expedition,  and  was  soon  after 
by  Cneius  Piso,  governor  of  Syria,  whom  Tiberius, 
;ed,  had  instructed  to  oppose  him  on  every  occasion, 
i  to  procure  his  death.    The  whole  empire     -  q 
ily  distressed  on  hearing  of  the  fate  of  Ger-    ^  D 
i  but  the  people  of  Rome  set  no  bounds  to 
row,  disregarding  all  public  and  private  business,  and 
b  streets  with  lamentations.    Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
sua,  publicly  charged  Piso  with  the  murder  of  her 
at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  but  before  his  trial 
le  senate  was  concluded  he  was  found  one  morning 
throat  cut.    This  was  done,  it  is  supposed,  by  order 
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of  Tiberias,  to  prevent  any  damaging  revelations  if  Piso  bad 
been  found  guilty. 

Tiberius  having  now  no  object  of  jealousy  to  awe  him, 
pulled  off  the  mask  entirely,  and  appeared  in  his  natural 
character.  The  gloomy  disposition  and  insincerity  of  the 
prince  were  diffused  through  all  ranks  of  men ;  and  the  law 
t>f  treason,  hitherto  confined  by  Augustus  to  acts  of  first  and 
afterwards  to  defamatory  writings,  being  extended  to  words, 
a  number  of  persons  were  brought  before  the  senate,  from 
time  to  time,  charged  with  having  spoken  ill  of  the  emperor, 
and  condemned  and  executed.  Cremutius  Cordus,  who,  in 
his  annals  of  the  Roman  empire,  had  called  Cassias  the  last  of 
the  Romans,  was  the  first  of  note  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the 
extended  interpretation  of  the  law,  although  he  escaped  exe- 
cution by  starving  himself  to  death,  after  uttering  a  defence 
in  which  he  fiercely  attacked  the  vice  of  the  empire  (25  A.D.). 

About  the  commencement  of  these  sanguinary  measures, 
Tiberius  took  into  his  confidence  Lucius  /FHius  Sejanus,  a 
Roman  knight,  whom  the  emperor  made  captain  of  the 
praetorian  guards,  and  who  ventured  to  aspire  to  the  throne 
rt«  by  the  extermination  of  the  whole  imperial  family. 
Drusus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  was  cut  off  by  poison. 
Agrippina,  the  widow  of  Germanicus,  with  the  elder 
of  her  sons,  was  subsequently  (59  a.d.)  banished  at  his  in- 
stigation, and  the  younger  confined  in  prison.  He  insinuated 
to  Tiberius  the  great  and  numerous  obstacles  offered  to  the 
exercise  of  despotic  power  by  a  continued  residence  in  the 
o#»     city,  and  the  seditious  temper  of  the  inferior  citizens 

A  D  of  Rome,  and  persuaded  him  to  leave  Rome,  and 
spend  his  time  in  the  island  of  Caprese,  now  Capri, 
which  was  rendered  as  infamous  by  the  pleasures  as  detestable 
by  the  cruelties  of  the  emperor.  In  this  delightful  retreat  he 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  shameful  enjoyments,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  paid  unremitting  attention  to  public  business. 

At  this  time  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old,  and  his  person 
was  as  odious  in  appearance  as  his  mind  was  warped  by  vice. 
His  whole  study  now  centred  in  forcing  his  jaded  appetites ; 
and  he  spent  entire  nights  in  excesses  at  the  table.  He 
appointed  Pomponius  Flaccus  and  Lucius  Piso  to  the  first 
posts  of  the  empire,  merely  because  they  sat  up  with  him  two 
days  and  two  nights  without  interruption :  these  he  called 
ais  friends  of  all  hours.  His  excesses  seemed  to  increase  with 
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his  drunkenness  and  gluttony,  and  all  his  inventions  only 
aimed  at  rendering  his  vices  more  extravagant  and  abominable. 
From  the  moment  that  he  quitted  Home  he  became  daily  more 
and  more  cruel ;  and  Sejanus  was  ever  active  in  adding  fuel 
to  his  jealousy  and  increasing  his  malignity.  He  placed  in 
all  parts  of  the  city  secret  spies  and  informers,  who  converted 
the  most  harmless  actions  into  subjects  of  offence.  In  conse- ' 
quence  of  pretended  crimes,  great  numbers  lost  their  lives. 
Virtue  or  influence  failed  not  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of 
Sejanus,  who  proceeded,  removing  all  that  stood  between  him 
and  the  empire,  while  he  daily  increased  in  confidence  with 
Tiberius  and  power  with  the  senate.  His  statues  exceeded  in 
number  even  those  of  the  emperor.  People  swore  by  his  for- 
tune in  the  same  manner  they  would  have  done  had  he  been 
actually  upon  the  throne,  and  he  was  more  dreaded  than  even 
the  tyrant  who  enjoyed  the  empire.  But  while  the  designs  of 
Sejanus  seemed  daily  to  succeed,  he  was  accused  to 
Tiberius  of  aiming  at  the  throne ;  and,  being  im- 
prisoned  by  command  of  the  emperor,  he  was 
strangled  by  the  common  executioner;  and  his  body  ignomini- 
ously  dragged  about  the  streets. 

The  death  of  this  wretch  seemed  to  inflame  the  emperor's 
rage  for  more  executions.  Even  the  emperor's  daughter-in- 
law,  Livilla,  the  widow  of  Drusus,  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
Sejanus,  was  starved  to  death ;  and  Agrippina  and  Drusus, 
the  wife  and  son  of  Germanicus,  met  with  the  same  fate. 
The  prisons  were  crowded  with  pretended  conspirators,  and 
numbers  of  the  most  illustrious  persons  of  Borne,  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  became  the  victims  of  pretended  crimes 
or  of  jealous  suspicion.  Tiberius  grew  weary  of  particular 
execution,  and  gave  orders  that  all  the  accused  should  be  put 
to  death  together,  without  further  examination.  The  whole 
city  was  filled  with  slaughter  and  mourning,  under  the  arbi- 
trary rod  of  this  gloomy  tyrant.  Of  twenty-six  senators  whom 
lie  chose  for  his  council  he  put  sixteen  to  death,  exclaiming, 
"Let  them  hate  me,  since  they  obey  me."  This  monster  of 
cruelty  was  smothered,  or,  as  some  say,  poisoned  by 
Macro,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of  his  age  and  the  £ 
twenty-third  of  his  reign.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  "  * 
Tiberius,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  J esus  Christ,  the  divine  Author 
of  our  religion,  suffered  upon  the  cross,  a  sacrifice  and  propitia- 
tion for  the  sins  of  mankind. 
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The  wars  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius  were,  to  a  certain  extent, 
unimportant,  the  principal  being  one  with  Tacfannaa,  a 
Numidian  chieftain,  who  raised  the  standard  of  revolt  against 
the  emperor's  authority  in  17  A.D.,  and  carried  on  a  guerilla 
warfare  with  varied  success  for  seven  years,  when  he  was  de- 
feated and  killed  by  Dollabella.  A  rebellion  broke  out  in 
Gaul,  which  was  speedily  subdued  in  21  A.D.,  and  a  revolt  of 
the  Frisians,  who  succeeded  in  regaining  their  independence, 
took  from  the  Bomans  most  of  the  land  which  they  yet  held 
beyond  the  Rhine.  The  conquest  of  Moeeia  was  completed 
and  secured,  and  Artabanus,  the  king  of  Parthia,  who  had 
seized  on  Armenia  in  34  a.d.,  was  compelled  by  Vitelline,  in 
36  a.d.,  to  withdraw  from  this  country  by  an  attack  on 
Mesopotamia. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Germanicus  sent  on  a 
mission  to  the  East  ...  a.d.  17 

Germanicus  poisoned  at 
Antioch  by  Piso    19 

Drusus  poisoned  by  his 
wife  Li  villa,  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  infa- 
mous Sejanns    23 


Retirement  of  Tiberias 
from  Rome  to  Capress  A.D.  % 

Death  of  Livia,  the  mo- 
ther of  Tiberius   „  9 

Fall  and  death  of  Sejanns 
at  Rome   „  30 

Death  of  Tiberius,  and 

accession  of  Caligula..    „  37 


3.  CALIGULA. 

The  late  emperor  had  nominated  for  his  heir  Caligula,*  the 
son  of  Germanicus,  who  had  been  the  darling  of  the  army  and 
the  people,  and  joined  with  him  his  grandson  Tiberius  Gemel- 
lus, the  son  of  Drusus.  However,  on  the  entrance  of  Caligula 
into  the  city,  he  was  received  with  new  titles  of  honour  by 
the  senate,  who  set  aside  the  right  of  his  colleague,  and  de- 
clared him  sole  successor  to  the  empire.  All  mankind  seemed 
combined  to  praise  him  for  virtues  which  their  hopes  and  not 
their  experience  had  attributed  to  him,  but  in  which  they 
were  universally  mistaken.  At  first,  indeed,  the  conduct  o! 
Caligula  was  calculated  to  deceive ;  and  it  would  have  been 
happy  both  for  him  and  the  empire  had  he  maintained  the 
reputation  with  which  he  commeuced  his  reign.    He  evinced 

*  He  was  so  caWed  itom  calVga,  *  *tatt  buskin,  which  was  worn  by 
the  common  aentinelA,      ^ttuikV*  \^  k£  ^3h«m. 
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the  most  pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  his  deceased  relation* 
in  general,  and  ordered  that  the  month  of  September  should 
be  called  Germaniciis,  in  commemoration  of  his  father.  He 
caused  the  institutions  of  Augustus,  which  had  been  disused 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  to  be  revived,  and  undertook  to  re- 
form many  abuses  in  the  state.  He  attempted  to  restore  the 
ancient  method  of  electing  magistrates  by  the  suffrages  of  the 
people,  and  conferred  on  them  a  free  jurisdiction,  without  any 
appeal  to  himself  In  short,  such  were  his  concessions,  and 
such  his  apparent  virtues,  that  a  shield  of  gold,  bearing  his 
image,  was  decreed  to  be  carried  annually  to  the  Capitol,  at- 
tended by  the  senate,  and  the  sons  of  the  nobility,  singing  in 
praise  of  the  emperor ;  and  the  day  on  which  he  mounted  the 
throne  was  inserted  among  the  festivals.  However,  in  the 
place  of  moderation  and  clemency  soon  succeeded  furious 
passions,  unexampled  avarice,  and  capricious  cruelty;  and 
madness  itself  could  scarcely  dictate  barbarities  more  extrava- 
gant, or  inconsistencies  more  ridiculous,  than  are  imputed  to 
Caligula. 

The  first  object  of  his  cruelty  was  a  person  named  Politus, 
who  had  devoted  himself  to  death,  in  case  the  emperor  should 
recover  from  a  fit  of  sickness,  and  whom  Caligula,  after  the 
re-establishment  of  his  health,  compelled  to  complete  his  vow. 
After  him  a  crowd  of  victims  were  immolated  to  the  emperor's 
avarice  or  suspicions,  and  among  these  was  the  young  Tiberius 
Gemellus  and  his  grandmother  Antonia.  He  fought  in  the 
arena  as  a  gladiator — his  antagonists,  however,  using  blunted 
weapons — and  compelled  senators  and  knights  to  do  the  same. 
He  claimed  divine  honours,  and  gave  himself  the  names  of  such 
divinities  as  he  thought  most  agreeable  to  his  nature.  For 
this  purpose  he  caused  the  heads  of  Jupiter  and  some  other 
gods  to  be  cut  off,  and  his  own  to  be  put  in  their  places. 
He  seated  himself  between  Castor  and  Pollux,  and  commanded 
that  all  who  came  to  their  temple  to  worship  should  pay  their 
adorations  only  to  him.  But  such  was  the  extravagant  folly 
and  absurdity  of  Caligula,  whose  crimes  and  caprices  can  only 
be  accounted  for  by  insanity,  produced  in  a  weak  nature 
lendered  weaker  by  youthful  excesses,  by  the  attainment  of 
Uncontrolled  power,  that  he  changed  his  divinity  as  often  as 
lie  changed  his  clothes,  and  sometimes  became  a  male  and  at 
others  a  female  deity.  Ho  even  built  and  dedicated  a  temple 
to  his  own  divinity,  in  which  his  statue  of  gold  was  every 
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day  dressed  in  robes  similar  to  those  which  he  wore,  and  wor- 
shipped by  crowds  of  adorers.  His  priests  were  numerous, 
and  among  the  number  were  his  horse  and  his  wife.  In  as- 
suming the  manners  of  a  deity,  he  often  went  out  at  the  time 
of  full  moon,  and  addressed  the  orb  of  night  in  the  language 
of  a  lover.  He  used  many  inventions  to  imitate  thunder,  and 
frequently  defied  Jupiter,  crying  out  in  a  speech  of  Homer, 
"  Do  you  conquer  me,  or  I  will  conquer  you." 

He  was  not  less  notorious  for  the  depraved  nature  of  his 
sensuality  than  for  his  unjust  presumptions,  and  his  envy  wai 
not  less  detestable  than  his  lusts.  But  of  all  his  vices,  hk 
prodigality  was  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  some  measure 
gave  rise  to  the  rest.  He  invented  dishes  of  immense  value, 
and  caused  even  jewels  to  be  dissolved  among  his  sauces. 
Instead  of  meat,  he  sometimes  had  services  of  pure  gold  pre- 
sented before  his  guests. 

He  built  a  stable  of  marble,  and  a  manger  of  ivory,  for  hit 
favourite  horse  Incitatus,  for  which  he  also  appointed  a  house, 
furniture,  and  a  kitchen,  that  it  might  treat  all  its  visitors 
with  due  respect.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the  emperor  invited 
Incitatus  to  his  own  table;  and  it  is  said,  that  he  intended  to 
have  appointed  it  to  the  consulship,  had  he  not  been  pre- 
vented by  death. 

Whenever  Caligula  spoke  to  his  wife,  or  any  Roman  lady, 
it  was  a  common  practice  of  his  to  lay  his  hand  on  her  neck, 
observing  that,  however  smooth  and  lovely  it  was,  he  could 
take  it  oif  when  he  pleased.  Being  informed  by  an  exile  that, 
during  his  banishment,  he  had  prayed  for  the  death  of  Tibe- 
rius, Caligula,  immediately  concluding  that  those  whom  he 
had  banished  wished  for  his  death  also,  commanded  that  all 
exiles  should  be  slain  without  mercy.  At  one  time  it  is  said 
that  he  uttered  a  wish  "  that  all  the  Roman  people  had  but 
one  neck,  that  he  might  dispatch  them  at  a  single  blow." 

In  tho  third  year  of  his  reign  he  undertook  an  expedition 
against  the  Germans,  and  talked  with  so  much  resolution,  that 

oa     it  was  universally  believed  he  would  conquer  all 

v  D  before  him.  His  march  perfectly  indicated  the 
inequality  of  his  temper,  for  it  was  sometimes  to 
rapid  that  their  cohorts  were  obliged  to  leave  their  standard* 
behind  them ;  and,  at  other  times,  it  was  so  slow  as  to  re- 
semble a  funeral  procession  rather  than  a  military  expedition. 
However,  all  these  mighty  preparations  ended  in  nothing. 
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The  following  year  he  issued  orders  for  an  invasion  of  Britain, 
after  spending  the  winter  at  Lugdunum,  and  raising  money  to 
satisfy  his  extravagances.  After  leading  his  army  to  the  sea- 
shore, ho  disposed  his  engines  and  warlike  machines  with 
great  solemnity,  and  drawing  up  the  troops  in  order  of  battle, 
went  on  board  his  galley,  and  commanded  the  trumpets  to 
sound,  and  the  signal  to  be  given  as  if  for  an  engagement. 
Immediately  the  men,  having  received  previous  orders,  began 
to  gather  into  their  helmets  the  shells  which  lay  on  the  shore, 
and  which  they  termed  the  spoils  of  the  conquered  ocean. 
Caligula  then  calling  his  army  together,  as  a  general  after  vic- 
tory, harangued  them  in  a  pompous  manner,  and  highly 
extolled  their  -achievements ;  and  after  distributing  money 
among  them,  he  congratulated  them  upon  their  riches,  and 
dismissed  them  with  orders  to  be  joyful. 

In  short,  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  this  monarch  were 
equal  to  his  vices ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  he  was 
more  hated  than  despised  by  his  subjects.    He  was     *  + 
assassinated,  after  a  reign  of  less  than  four  years,  by 
Cassius  Chserea,  a  tribune  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,      '  * 
and  some  members  of  his  household.    He  was  in  his  twenty- 
ninth  year  when  he  was  murdered. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Caligula's  mock  expedi- 
tion against  the  Ger- 
mans and  other  tribes 
of  the  north   a.d. 


His  pretended  invasion 

of  Britain   a.d.  40 

His    assassination  by 

Cassias  Chaerea   ,,  41 


4.  CLAUDIUS. 

The  republican  party  in  the  senate,  long  harassed  by  the 
cruelty  of  tyrants,  panted  once  more  for  the  restoration  of 
their  former  freedom,  and  ventured  to  talk  of  extinguishing 
the  name  of  Caesar ;  but  the  populace  and  the  army  opposed 
the  design.  In  this  opposition  of  opinion,  some  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards  happening  to  discover  Claudius,  the  uncle  of 
Caligula,  lurking  in  a  secret  place,  where  he  had  hidden  him- 
self through  fear,  carried  him  upon  their  shoulders  to  the 
camp,  where  they  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Claudius,  uncle 
to  the  late  tyrant,  and  nephew  to  Tiberius,  was  fifty  years  old 
when  he  began  to  reign.  The  complicated  diseases  of  his 
infancy  had  affected  all  the  faculties  both  of  his  mind  and 
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body ;  and  though  the  caprice  of  fortune  had  made  him  an 
emperor,  his  abilities  did  not  rise  to  mediocrity,  and  his  capa- 
city for  business  was  still  more  contemptible. 

However,  the  commencement  of  his  reign  augured  well,  and 
he  employed  himself  in  administering  justice,  and  in  adorning 
the  interior  parts  of  the  empire.    Mauritania,  which  had  be- 
come a  Koman  possession  in  40  a.d.,  when  Ptolemy,  the  son 
of  Juba  II.,  was  murdered  by  order  of  Caligula,  was  erected 
by  him  into  two  provinces,  distinguished  as  Mauritania  Tin- 
gitana  and  Mauritania  Csesariensis,  from  the  principal  towns 
in  each,  namely,  Tingis,  now  Tangier,  and  Julia  Cseearea,  now 
4-     ZershelL    He  even  undertook  to  gratify  the  people 
by  foreign  conquest.    An  attack  was  made  by  Ser- 
A*  *    vius  Galba  on  the  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine  with- 
out any  decisive  result,  but  the  German  tribes,  at  variance 
among  themselves,  submitted  to  the  control  of  a  German  chief 
who  had  been  brought  up  at  Rome,  and  who  was  under  Ro- 
man influence,  placed  over  them  by  Claudius ;  and  later  the 
Frisians  and  Chauci  were  conquered  by  Domitius  Corbokx 
An  army  was  also  sent  under  Aulus  Plautius  against  the  Bri- 
tons, who,  under  the  conduct  of  their  king  Cunobelinus,  were 
several  times  overthrown.    These  successes  induced  Claudius 
j.*     to  visit  Britain  in  person,  but  after  continuing  there 
^     only  sixteen  days,  he  returned  to  Rome.    The  war 
was  vigorously  prosecuted  by  Aulus  Plautius  and 
his  lieutenant  Vespasian,  who  fought  thirty  battles  with  the 
enemy,  and  reduced  a  part  of  the  island  into  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province. 

Under  the  government  of  Ostorius  Scapula,  who  succeeded 
Plautius,  the  Britons  rose  up  in  arms,  and  disclaimed  the  Bo- 
man  power.    The  Iceni,  the  Cangi,  and  the  Brigan- 
A  ^    tes  made  a  powerful  resistance,  though  they  were  at 
length  obliged  to  submit ;  but  the  Silures,  or  inha- 
bitants of  South  Wales,  under  their  king  Caractacus,  proved 
very  formidable  opponents,  and,  removing  the  seat  of  war  into 
the  most  inaccessible  parts  of  the  country,  kept  the  Romans 
in  continual  alarm  for  many  years.    At  length,  however,  the 
army  of  Caractacus  was  entirely  defeated,  and  him- 
A  P     self  taken  prisoner  and  led  captive  to  Rome,  where 
the  magnanimity  of  his  demeanour  procured  him 
pardon  from  the  emperor,  and  respect  and  admiration  from  all 
~  at  the  Britons,  \^  no  means  subdued; 
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and  a  warfare  was  carried  on  by  them  during  the  whole  reign 
of  this  monarch. 

Claudius,  who  had  commenced  his  reign  with  much  pro- 
mise, soon  committed  the  concerns  of  the  empire  to  favourites, 
who  were  to  the  utmost  degree  abandoned  and  infamous. 
The  chief  of  these  was  his  wife  Valeria  Messalina,  whose 
name  has  become  proverbial  for  female  profligacy.  Subordi- 
nate to  her  were  Polybius,  the  treasurer,  Narcissus,  the  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Callistus,  the  master  of  the  requests.  These 
entirely  governed  Claudius,  and  left  him  only  the  fatigues  of 
ceremony,  while  they  possessed  all  the  power  of  the  state. 
Innumerable  were  the  cruelties  which  these  insidious  advisers 
obliged  the  feeble  emperor  to  commit.  Even  his  own  family, 
on  one  pretence  or  another,  was  almost  exterminated.  Among 
the  illustrious  sufferers  were  Paetus  and  his  faithful  Arria  (42 
A.D.).  The  former  being  condemned  to  die  by  his  own  hand, 
Arria  used  every  art  to  inspire  him  with  resolution ;  but  find- 
ing him  continue  timid  and  wavering,  she  took  the  poniard, 
and,  stabbing  herself  in  his  presence,  presented  it  to  him,  say- 
ing, "  It  gives  me  no  pain,  my  Paetus." 

While  the  favourites  of  the  emperor  endeavoured  to  esta- 
blish his  and  their  authority  by  such  cruelties,  they  wrought 
so  effectually  on  the  terrors  of  Claudius,  that  he  never  ven- 
tured to  go  to  any  feast  without  being  surrounded  by  his 
guards,  nor  would  he  suffer  any  man  to  approach  him  without 
a  previous  search.  Thus,  wholly  employed  by  his  anxiety  for 
•elf-preservation,  he  left  the  care  of  the  state  entirely  to  his 
favourites,  who  gradually  gave  him  a  relish  for  slaughter.  Nor 
was  he  less  regardless  of  the  persons  whom  he  condemned, 
than  cruel  in  the  infliction  of  their  punishment.  He  was  so 
extremely  stupid  that  he  frequently  invited  those  to  supper 
whom  he  had  put  to  death  only  the  preceding  day ;  and  he 
often,  denied  that  he  had  given  orders  for  an  execution  but  a 
few  hours  after  pronouncing  sentence.  In  his  reign  no  less 
then  thirty-five  senators,  and  above  three  hundred  knights, 
were  executed ;  and  such  was  his  unconcern,  that  one  of  the 
tribunes  having  brought  him  an  account  of  a  certain  senator 
who  was  executed,  he  owned  that  he  had  quite  forgot  his 
offence,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  his  punishment. 

In  the  meantime,  Messalina  became  more  daring  by  long- 
Bootmoed  success  in  crimes,  and  set  no  bounds  to  her  enor- 
mities.  After  appearing  for  some  years  insatiable  inli&t  do- 
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sires,  she  at  length  fixed  her  affections  upon  Gains  SiHus,  the 
most  beautiful  youth  in  Borne,  whom  she  married  during  & 
temporary  retirement  of  the  emperor  at  Ostia,  with  the  under- 
standing that  he  should  proclaim  her  son  Britannicua,  who 
was  born  in  41  A.D.,  emperor  in  the  room  of  her  husband 
Narcissus,  the  emperor's  first  freedman,  who  had  quarrelled 
with  Messalina,  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  which  the 
mad  passion  of  the  empress  furnished,  to  effect  her  ruin  by 
discovering  her  infamy,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  speedy 
punishment.  Claudius,  who  was  quite  terrified  at  so  unex- 
pected a  relation,  frequently  interrupted  his  freedman,  and 
asked  if  he  was  still  master  of  the  empire.  Being  assured 
that  he  yet  had  it  in  his  power  to  continue  so,  he  resolved  to 
punish  without  delay  the  affront  which  was  thus  offered  to 
his  dignity.  Silius  was  taken  and  put  to  death ;  and  Messa- 
lina, after  attempting  in  vain  to  mollify  the  emperor's  wrath, 
was  ordered  to  appear  before  Claudius  on  a  certain  day  and 
plead  her  defence.  However,  Narcissus,  fearing  that  the  per- 
mission to  defend  herself  might  prove  fatal  to  him,  ordered 
^ q     the  tribunes  and  centurions,  who  were  in  readiness, 

A  D  to  execute  her  immediately  by  the  emperor's  com- 
mand. Claudius  heard  of  her  death  without  emo- 
tion, and  a  few  days  after,  while  sitting  at  table,  he  asked 
why  Messalina  was  absent,  as  if  he  had  totally  forgotten  her 
crimes  and  her  fate. 

Messalina  being  thus  put  to  death  on  account  of  her  in- 
famous conduct,  Claudius  espoused  as  his  fourth  wife  Agrip- 
pina  the  younger,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Gennanicus, 
who  had  poisoned  her  former  husband,  Cneius  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus,  and  who,  if  possible,  was  even  more  practised 
in  vice  than  the  late  empress.  The  chief  design  of  Agrippina 
was  to  gain  the  succession  in  favour  of  her  son  Lucius  Domi- 
tius Ahenobarbus,  and  set  aside  the  claims  of  young  Britan- 
nicus,  who,  as  it  has  been  said,  was  son  to  the  emperor  and 
Messalina.  Having  at  length  prevailed  on  the  feeble  monarch 
to  adopt  as  his  heir  and  successor  her  son,  who  by  the  act  of 
adoption  changed  his  name  to  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Drusn> 
Germanicus,  she  hesitated  no  longer  to  carry  out  a  crimo, 
which  she  had  previously  meditated.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
make  room  for  the  immediate  elevation  of  her  son,  she  caused 
poison  to  be  given  Claudius  among  mushrooms,  a  dish  oi 
Jihich  he  was  particularly  fond. 
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Soon  after  he  had  eaten,  he  dropped  down  insensible ;  but 
this  caused  no  alarm,  as  it  was  usual  with  him  to  sit  eating 
till  he  had  stupified  all  his  faculties,  and  was  obliged  to  be 
carried  from  the  table  to  his  bed.  But  his  constitution  seem- 
ing to  overcome  the  effects  of  the  potion,  Agrippina 
directed  an  abandoned  physician,  who  was  in  her 
pay,  to  thrust  a  poisoned  feather  down  his  throat, 
under  pretence  of  making  him  vomit ;  and  this  soon  put  an 
end  to  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Claudius  was  in  the 
«ixty-fourth  year  of  his  life,  and  the  fourteenth  of  his  reign. 


54 

A.D. 
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5.  NERO. 


'Nero,  though  only  seventeen  years  of  age,  commenced  his 
-reign  with  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  showed  the  moat 
pious  regard  to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  emperor,  who  was 
declared  to  have  become  a  deity  after  death  by  the  senate. 
In  met,  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign,  while  he  continued  to 
act  by  the  counsels  of  his  tutor,  the  eminent  philosopher 
Seneca,  and  Burrus,  the  prefect  of  the  Praetorian  Guards,  by 
whom  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  as  soon  as  the  death  of 
Claudius  was  announced,  and  whose  choice  was  ratified  by  the 
senate,  has  always  been  considered  as  a  model  for  young  princes. 
The  youthful  monarch  could  conceal  his  innate  depravity  so 
well,  that  his  nearest  friends  could  scarcely  perceive  that  his 
Tirtues  were  only  assumed.  He  appeared  just,  liberal,  and 
humane ;  and  his  condescension  and  affability  were  not  less 
than  his  other  virtues ;  so  that  the  Eomans  began  to  think 
that  heaven  had  sent  them  a  prince,  whose  clemency  would 
compensate  for  the  tyranny  of  his  predecessors. 

His  mother,  however,  sought  to  wield,  through  hot  eon, 
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the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  on  one  occasion  when  am- 
bassadors came  from,  Armenia  to  ask  aid  against  Vologetes, 
king  of  Parthia,  who  had  placed  his  brother  Tiridates  on  he 
throne,  she  would  have  taken  a  seat  beside  him  on  the  tri- 
bunal, had  not  Seneca  caused  Nero  to  leave  the  throne  under 
the  pretence  of  receiving  his  mother  on  her  entrance  into  the 
assembly.  The  result  of  this  appeal  was  that  Domitkfl 
Corbulo  was  recalled  from  Germany  and  sent  to  the  east.  He 
drove  out  the  Parthians  and  restored  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia  in  60  a.d.,  but,  being  removed  to  the  government  of 
Syria,  Tiridates  again  asserted  his  claim  in  the  following  year, 
and  the  matter  was  arranged  by  his  consenting  to  hold  tke 
throne  from  Nero  as  a  vassal  of  the  Roman  empire. 

However,  it  was  only  for  a  short  time  that  Nero  maintained 
a  decency  of  public  conduct.  His  natural  depravity  soon 
appeared  ;  and  as  he  increased  in  years,  his  crimes  seemed  to 
increase  in  proportion.  He  took  a  strange  pleasure  in  run- 
ning about  the  city  by  night,  and  frequenting  places  to  which 
only  the  lowest  of  the  low  resorted.  He  entirely  threw  off 
his  mother's  control,  and  when  she  threatened  to  place  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudius,  on  the  throne,  he  retorted  by 
poisoning  his  cousin  and  step-brother.  He  deserted  his  wife 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Britannicus  and  daughter  of  the  in- 
famous Messalina,  and  formed  a  disgraceful  connection  with 
Poppaea,  the  wife  of  his  favourite  Otho,  a  woman  more  cele- 
brated for  her  beauty  than  her  virtues.  Agrippina  rainly 
used  all  her  interest  to  disgrace  Poppaea,  who,  inflamed  with 
resentment,  impelled  Nero  to  commit  parricide,  in  order  to 
satisfy  her  revenge.  Accordingly,  after  a  fruitless  attempt  to 
procure  her  death  by  drowning,  Nero  sent  some  ~* 
soldiers  and  his  freedman  Anicetus  to  his  mother, 
who,  finding  that  she  was  to  expect  no  mercy,  and  a 
seeing  Anicetus  draw  his  sword  to  stab  her,  presented  her 
bosom,  crying  out,  "  Strike  here,  for  this  place  gave  birth  to 
a  monster.11  He  sought  to  make  the  senate  believe  that  his 
mother  had  killed  herself,  in  consequence  of  having  been  de- 
tected in  a  plot  against  his  life,  but  no  attempts  to  justify 
himself — for  after  all  it  was  well  known  that  Agrippina  had 
been  murdered  by  her  son's  orders — in  the  eyes  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people,  and  to  excuse  himself  in  his  own  eye*, 
could  remove  \>an^  c&  roT^vgofie  and  bitter  lemorse  for 
this  hideous  crime  VtoatoVai^  ^\\^%^^&asaA«t  ^Va&life. 
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A  strange  contrast  appeared  in  the  disposition  of  Nero, 
who,  while  he  practised  cruelties  which  were  sufficient  to 
freeze  the  mind  with  horror,  was  fond  of  those  amusing  arts 
that  soften  and  refine  the  heart.  In  particular,  he  was  ad- 
dicted from  childhood  to  music,  and  not  totally  ignorant  of 
poetry.  However,  chariot-driving  was  his  favourite  pursuit, 
and  he  resolved  to  become  one  of  the  principal  performers  in 
the  chariot-races,  though  his  governors  endeavoured  to  restrain 
this  pitiful  ambition.  It  was  also  his  darling  amusement  to 
exhibit  on  the  stage  and  amphitheatre,  as  an  actor,  a  musician, 
or  gladiator. 

Happy  would  it  have  been  for  mankind,  had  Nero  confined 
himself  to  these  puerilities,  and  been  content  with  being  con- 
temptible, without  being  also  formidable.  His  cruelties,  how- 
ever, exceeded  all  his  other  extravagances.  His  wife  Octavia 
he  had  divorced  in  61  a.d.,  and  not  content  with  this  and 
procuring  her  banishment,  he  caused  her  to  be  murdered  that 
he  might  marry  Poppsea,  who,  in  her  turn,  perished  four 
yean  after  through  the  brutality  of  her  inhuman  husband, 
who  literally  kicked  her  to  death.  But  another  of  his 
atrocious  crimes  remains  to  be  related,  if,  as  it  is  said,  it  be 
true  that  it  was  done  by  his  orders.  A  great  part  ~* 
of  the  city  of  Rome  was  consumed  by  fire ;  and  ^* 
most  historians  ascribe  the  conflagration  to  him,  A' 
who,  it  is  said,  took  his  station  on  the  villa  of  Maecenas, 
which  stood  on  the  Esquiline  hill  and  overlooked  the  whole 
city,  and  enjoyed  the  sight  during  the  continuance  of  the 
flames,  repeating,  in  a  theatrical  tone  'and  habit,  some  verses 
on  the  destruction  of  Troy.  He  used  all  his  arts  to  throw  the 
odium  of  so  detestable  an  action  from  himself,  and  fix  it  on 
the  Christians,  some  of  whom  were  crucified,  and  others- 
burnt  alive,  or  sewn  up  in  the  skins  of  beasts  and  worried  to 
death  by  dogs.  Suspecting  Seneca  of  being  implicated  in  a 
conspiracy  against  him,  which  was  set  on  foot  by  Caius  Cal- 
purnius  Piso,  he  ordered  him  to  commit  suicide.  Seneca's 
nephew,  Lucian,  the  poet,  also  received  the  same  command, 
and  causing  the  veins  of  his  arms  to  be  opened,  expired  while 
repeating  that  beautiful  passage  in  his  Pharsalia,  which 
begins, 

"  Nec  sicut  vulnere  sanguis 

Emicuit  lentuB :  ruptia  cadit  undique  venis."* 

•  Hot  did  the  blood  well  forth  slowly  as  from  a  wound,  Ynofc  1<KV  <m 
all  aides  like  rain  from  the  severed  veins. 
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Thus  the  whole  city  was  filled  with  slaughter,  and  frightful 
instances  of  treason.  Masters  were  not  secure  from  the  ven- 
geance of  their  slaves,  nor  even  parents  from  the  baser  at- 
tempts of  their  children.  Not  only  throughout  Borne,  but  the 
whole  surrounding  country,  bodies  of  soldiers  pursued  the 
suspected  and  the  guilty;  and  whole  crowds  of  wretches, 
loaded  with  chains,  were  led  every  day  to  the  gates  of 
the  palace,  to  wait  their  sentence  from  the  lips  of  the 
tyrant. 

After  reconstructing  the  ruined  city  and  building  a  palace, 
which,  from  its  magnificence  and  costliness,  was  called  "  The 
Golden  House,11  Nero  resolved  to  make  the  tour  of  the  empire, 
and  give  the  most  public  display  of  his  abilities  in  the  fine 
arts.  At  Naples,  the  crowds  were  so  great,  and  the  curiosity 
of  the  people  so  earnest  in  hearing  him,  that  they  did  not 
perceive  an  earthquake  which  happened  while  he  was  singing. 
During  the  time  he  performed,  no  person  was  allowed  to  de- 
part from  the  theatre  upon  any  pretence ;  but  some  were  so 
fatigued  with  hearing  him,  that  they  leaped  privately  from 
the  walls,  or  pretended  to  fall  into  fainting  fits,  in  order  to  be 
carried  out.  Vespasian  himself,  having  fallen  asleep  upon 
one  of  these  occasions,  very  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life  for 
such  a  mark  of  disrespsct.  Nero,  being  satiated  with  the 
flattery  of  his  countrymen,  determined  to  pass  over  into 
Greece,  in  order  to  receive  new  theatrical  honours.  In  this 
journey,  his  retinue  resembled  an  army  in  number ;  but  it 
was  only  composed  of  singers,  dancers,  tailors,  and  other 
attendants  upon  the  theatre.  He  traversed  Greece,  and  ex- 
hibited  at  all  their  games,  which  he  ordered  to  be 
celebrated  in  the  same  year,  and  at  all  of  which  he 
A"  *  came  off  conqueror,  if  not  by  merit,  at  least  by 
favour.  He  obtained  no  fewer  than  eighteen  hundred 
crowns ;  and,  upon  his  return  from  Greece,  entered  Naples 
through  a  breach  in  the  walls  of  the  city,  as  was  customary 
with  those  who  were  conquerors  at  the  Olympic  games.  But 
all  his  splendour  was  reserved  for  his  entry  into  Rome,  where 
he  appeared  seated  in  the  chariot  of  Augustus,  dressed  in 
robes  of  purple,  crowned  with  wild  olive,  which  was  the 
Olympic  garland,  and  carrying  in  his  hand  the  Pythian 
crown.  Beside  him  sat  one  Diodorus,  a  musician;  and  he 
was  followed  by  a  band  of  singers  as  numerous  as  a  legion, 
who  sang  in  honour  of  his  victories.    This  puerile  pageant 
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•was  attended  by  the  senate,  the  knights,  and  the  people,  who 
billed  the  air  with  their  acclamations. 

At  length,  become  the  object  of  universal  hatred  and 
contempt,  Julias  Yindex,  who  commanded  the  legions  in 
Gaul,  first  publicly  protested  against  his  tyrannical  govern- 
ment, and  excited  an  insurrection,  endeavouring  to  persuade 
.Servius  Galba,  a  senator,  who  had  been  conducting  the 
government  of  Spain  for  eight  years,  to  join  in  the  revolt  and 
permit  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor.  Vindex  was  de- 
feated by  troops  sent  against  him  by  Xero,  and  then  Galba, 
fearing  that  Nero  might  next  order  him  to  be  attacked, 
threw  off  the  mask  and  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his 
soldiers.  As  soon  as  Nero  was  informed  of  the  actual  revolt 
of  Galba,  who  was  a  brave  general,  he  cried  out  that  he 
was  utterly  undone.  Instead  of  attempting  any  resistance, 
lie  became  frantic  with  rage,  and  busied  himself  with  frivolous, 
or  rather  insane  occupations.  At  length,  the  revolt  having 
become  general,  a  slave,  at  his  own  request,  despatched  him 
with  a  dagger,  and  in  him  ended  the  line  of  the 
Caesars.  During  the  greatest  part  of  his  reign,  he  ™ 
had  been  a  scourge  to  his  people,  and  a  disgrace  to 
human  nature ;  and  the  joy  which  pervaded  the  city,  on  being 
delivered  from  such  a  monster,  may  be  more  easily  conceived 
than  described. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  Nero's  reign  at  home,  and  recording 
his  fearful  career  of  extravagance,  folly,  and  crime,  many 
noteworthy  events  occurring  in  remote  provinces  of  the 
empire  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  these  it  will  be  necessary 
to  notice  before  proceeding  further.  In  Britain,  in  61  a.d., 
the  famous  revolt  of  the  tribes,  under  Boadicea,  had  taken 
place,  and  had  been  ruthlessly  but  effectually  suppressed 
by  the  energetic  measures  taken  by  Suetonius  Paulinus  to 
restore  Roman  supremacy  in  the  island.  In  Judea  Christi- 
anity had  been  making  steady  progress  against  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Jewish  high  priests  to  chock  its  onward  march, 
and  the  assistance  rendered  to  them  by  some  of  the  Roman 
procurators ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  Nero  was  the 
Caesar  to  whom  St.  Paul  appealed  when  brought  before  Festus, 
and  in  whose  reign  the  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was 
brought  to  Rome  as  a  prisoner.  The  exact  time,  place,  and 
manner  of  his  death  is  unknown,  but  it  is  supposed  that  he 
suffered  martyrdom  at  Rome  with  St.  Peter,  not  to&k^ 
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months  before  Nero  himself  was  called  to  bis  last  account 
When  Nero  was  in  Greece  news  was  brought  to  him  of  the 
great  revolt  of  the  Jews,  in  66  a.d.,  and  the  stand  they  had 
made  against  Gessios  Floras,  the  procurator  of  Judea,  and 
<^estius  Gallus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  who  bad  marched  to 
his  assistance.  Vespasian,  who  was  with  Nero,  was  dis- 
patched in  haste  to  Judea,  to  reduce  its  turbulent  people  to 
obedience,  and  he  and  his  son  Titus  were  marching  on  Jeru- 
salem, whose  terrible  doom,  as  foretold  by  our  Lord,  was  close 
at  hand,  when  the  tidings  reached  them  that  the  Cesarean 
dynasty  had  been  brought  to  a  sudden  close  by  the  death  of 
Nero,  and  that  Galba  reigned  in  his  stead. 
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CHAPTER  III. 
BETWEEN  THE  CBS  A  RE  AH  AND  FLA  VIAE  DTVA8TIE8. 

68  A.D.  to  69  A.D. 
GALBA,  OTHO,  AND  VITKLLIUS. 

The  brief  period  that  elapsed  between  the  termination  of  ths 
Ccesarean  dynasty  and  the  establishment  of  the  Flavian 
dynasty  saw  no  less  than  three  emperors  on  the  impend 
Hi  rone  of  Rome.  The  first  of  these,  Servius  Galba,  who  was 
of  an  ancient  and  illustrious  family,  was  seventy-two  yean  of 
age  when  declared  emperor,  and  was  at  that  time  in  Spain 
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•with  his  legions.  He  had  been  proclaimed  by  the  soldiers  in 
Spain  on  April  3,  and,  being  a  man  of  well-known  integrity 
and  capacity,  his  accession  was  ratified  by  the  senate  imme- 
diately after  the  death  of  Nero.  Being  informed  that  Nero 
was  dead,  and  the  empire  transferred  to  him  by  the^  senate,  as 
it  had  previously  been  by  the  army,  he  immediately  assumed 
the  title  and  ensigns  of  command,  and  marched  to  Home,  which 
city,  however,  he  did  not  reach  until  December.  Though  raised 
to  the  empire  by  means  of  the  soldiers,  he  was  anxious  to  sup- 
press their  power ;  and  some  of  them  having  made  excessive 
demands  for  the  future,  just  before  he  entered  the  city,  he 
resorted  to  such  extensive  punishments  as  seemed  to  deviate 
into  cruelty.  His  ill-timed  parsimony  also  speedily  occasioned 
him  the  loss  of  his  popularity,  and  he,  who  before  his  acces- 
sion was  esteemed  by  all,  was  now  considered  with  ridicule 
and  contempt. 

Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  desired  by  him  to  punish 
with  severity  those  vices  which  had  arrived  at  an  enormous 
height  during  the  last  reign,  and  to  replenish  the  treasury, 
which  had  been  entirely  drained  by  the  prodigality  of  his 
predecessors.  However,  the  state  was  too  much  corrupted  to 
admit  of  such  an  immediate  transition  from  vice  to  virtue,  as 
this  worthy  but  weak  politician  attempted  to  effect.  The 
people,  who  had  long  been  maintained  in  sloth  and  luxury  by 
the  prodigality  of  the  former  emperors,  could  not  think  of 
being  obliged  to  seek  for  subsistence  by  industry  and  frugality. 
They  therefore  satirised  the  old  man,  and  turned  the  simplicity 
of  his  manners  into  ridicule.  It  is  said  that  he  groaned  upon 
having  an  expensive  soup  served  up  at  his  table  ;  that  he  pre- 
sented to  his  steward,  for  his  fidelity,  a  plate  of  beans ;  and 
that  a  famous  player  upon  the  flute,  named  Canus,  having 
greatly  delighted  him,  he  drew  out  his  purse,  and  gave  him 
live  pence,  telling  him  that  it  was  private,  and  not  public, 
money. 

It  should  be  remarked,  however,  that  avarice  was  rather 
the  vice  of  his  confidants  than  of  Galba,  and  some  iniquitous 
prosecutions  and  confiscations  excited  general  discontent  and 
mutiny.  Among  these  the  most  formidable  was  the  revolt  of 
the  troops  stationed  in  Upper  Germany,  who,  when  they  were 
summoned  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  U>  Galba,  on  January' 
1,  69  A.D.,  refused  to  do  so.  Their  example  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  legions  in  Lower  Germany,  and  the  united 
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body  saluted  Aulas  Vitelline,  who  had  been  ami  by  Galha 
into  Lower  Germany  as  consular  legate*  with  the  title  of  cat- 
peror,  and  he  forthwith  commenced  his  march  on  Bona, 
Galba,  being  informed  of  these  commotions,  resolved  to  adopt 
some  person  as  his  heir,  whose  virtues  might  deserve  sock 
advancement,  and  protect  his  dedining  age  from.  danger. 
Accordingly  he  made  choice  of  Lucias  Piso  Iiciniaims,  who 
was  every  way  worthy  of  the  honour  designed.  This  measurt 
excited  considerable  discontent  among  the  troops,  and  manj 
of  the  officers  were  dismissed.  The  people  also  cared  littfe 
about  Galba  and  Piso,  and  those  who  were  desirous  of  an  im- 
mediate change  soon  found  a  leader  in  Marcus  Salvias  Otho, 
Nero's  former  favourite,  and  subsequently,  during  his  residence 
in  Spain,  a  warm  supporter  and  a  &vounte  of  Galba.  Otho, 
annoyed  at  not  being  nominated  by  Galba  as  his  heir,  avowed 
his  intentions  of  aiming  at  the  throne,  and  was  immediately 
seconded  in  his  views  by  the  soldiers,  who,  taking  him  upon 
their  shoulders,  declared  him  emperor,  and  soon  after  piwwmtart 
him,  as  a  grateful  offering,  with  the  heads  of  Galba  and  Pisa* 
Thus  died  Galba,  after  a  short  reign  of  seven  months,  as  ilhs- 
trious  by  his  native  virtue  as  contaminated  by  the  vices  of  his 
favourites.  Of  Galba  it  has  been  said,  that  had  he  never 
mounted  a  throne  he  would  have  been  always  thought  capahls 
of  reigning. 

Hb  sooner  was  the  murder  of  Galba  known  Una 
^  D  the  senate  and  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the  camp, 
eager  to  extol  the  virtues  of  the  new  emperor  and 
vilify  his  predecessor.  In  a  private  station*  Otho  had  beea 
weak,  vicious,  and  debauched ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  raised 
to  the  empire  than  he  began  to  exhibit  qualities  of  an  entirely 
different  character,  giving  up  his  former  luxurious  habits,  and 
showing  signs  of  manliness,  courage,  and  even  humanity. 
The  legions  in  Upper  and  Lower  Germany — who,  as  it  has 
been  said,  had  already  proclaimed  Vitellius  in  preference  t» 
Galba — were  in  no  disposition  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
Otho  at  the  bidding  of  the  senate.  They  hastened  onwards 
to  Rome,  and  Otho,  gathering  troops,  marched  northwards  to 
Cisalpine  Gaul  to  meet  them.  A  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  Bedriacum,  and  the  troops  of  Otho  being  defeated,  he 
formed  a  resolution  to  dio,  as  the  only  means  of  ridding  himself 
of  his  cares  and  his  country  of  its  calamities.  Accordingly, 
awaking  by  break,  oi  *  d&ggar  which  he  had 
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placed  under  his  pillow  the  night  before,  and,  .giving  him- 
self a  mortal  stab  on  the  left  side,  ended  his  life  with  a 
single  groan,  after  a  short  reign  of  three  months  and  five 
days. 

Vitellius,  being  thus  seconded  by  a  victorious  army,  was 
immediately  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  senate,  though  he  was 
still  in  Gaul.  After  his  arrival  in  Home  he  committed  the 
affairs  of  state  to  the  lowest  wretches,  and  abandoned  himself 
to  all  kinds  of  luxury  and  profuseness.  Gluttony,  however, 
was  his  predominant  vice,  and  he  brought  himself  to  a  habit 
of  vomiting,  that  he  might  be  able  to  renew  his  meals  at 
pleasure.  Thus  this  filthy  glutton  spent  his  time  in  the  most 
gross  sensualities ;  and  if  he  had  reigned  long  the  whole  em- 
pire would  not  have  been  sufficient  to  have  maintained  his 
table.  All  the  attendants  of  his  court  sought  to  raise  them- 
selves by  the  sumptuousness  of  their  entertainments,  and  this 
prodigality  soon  produced  want,  which  gave  rise  to  cruelty 
and  rapine. 

He  now  destroyed  without  mercy  those  who  had  formerly 
been  his  associates,  and  going  to  visit  one  of  them  in  a  violent 
fever,  he  mingled  poison  with  his  drink,  and  delivered  it  to 
him  with  his  own  hands,  in  order  to  obtain  his  fortune.  He 
never  pardoned  money-lenders  who  presumed  to  demand  pay- 
ment of  his  former  debts,  and  he  thus  cancelled  old  claims  by 
seizing  on  both  the  life  and  property  of  the  applicant.  A 
Roman  knight,  being  dragged  away  to  execution,  cried  out 
that  he  had  made  the  emperor  his  heir.  Vitellius  therefore 
demanded  to  see  the  will,  where,  finding  himself  joint  inheritor 
•with  another,  he  ordered  both  to  be  executed,  that  he  might 
enjoy  the  legacy  without  a  partner.  The  incessant  repetition 
of  such  vices  and  cruelties  rendered  him  not  only  a  burthen 
to  himself,  but  odious  to  all  mankind.  The  astrologers,  with 
no  vain  foresight,  now  began  to  prognosticate  his  downfall, 
and  they  set  up  a  writing  in  the  forum  to  the  following 
effect :  "  We,  in  the  name  of  the  ancient  Chaldeans,  give 
Vitellius  warning  to  depart  this  life  by  the  calends  of 
October." 

Vespasian,  who  had  long  before  been  appointed  general 
against  the  Jews,  had  reduced  most  of  their  country  except 
Jerusalem,  which  he  was  about  to  besiege,  when  he  under- 
stood that  Vitellius  was  held  in  universal  detestation.  He 
had  hitherto  loyally  given  his  adhesion  to  each  emperor 
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acknowledged  by  the  senate,  bat,  aware  of  his  popularity, 
not  only  among  his  own  soldiers,  but  even  at  Borne,  and 
having  witnessed  the  discontent  with  which  his  legions  took 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vitelline,  he  immediately  took  mea- 
sures to  secure  his  accession  to  the  imperial  throne.  He  was 
proclaimed  at  Alexandria  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  prefect 
of  Egypt,  who  had  declared  in  his  favour  on  July  1,  69  A.D., 
and  before  the  month  was  over  he  was  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Eastern  provinces.  Leaving  his  son  Titus  to  prosecute 
the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  not  been  long  commenced, 
he  immediately  turned  his  attention  to  taking  measures  for 
the  retention  of  the  power  he  had  so  suddenly  attained,  and 
sent  Mucianus  and  Antonius  Primus  into  Italy  to  drive 
Vitellius  from  the  throne.  As  his  legions  passed  through  the 
Northern  provinces  all  declared  for  Vespasian.  The  adherents 
of  Vitellius  made  a  supreme  effort  at  Bedriacum  to  stem  the 
tide  of  invasion,  but  were  totally  defeated,  and  Antonius 
pushed  on  towards  Rome.  Arrangements  had  been  made  for 
the  abdication  of  Vitellius,  when  his  adherents  in  the  city, 
and  some  of  the  soldiers  who  had  made  their  way  southwards 
from  Bedriacum,  rose  in  his  favour  and  killed  Flavins  Sabinus, 
the  brother  of  Vespasian.  Domitian,  Vespasian's  son,  nar- 
rowly escaped  with  life. 

Hearing  of  the  sudden  outbreak  in  favour  of  Vitellius, 
Antonius  hastened  to  enter  the  city,  which  the  supporters  of 
Vitellius,  knowing  that  no  quarter  would  be  given,  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  Sabinus,  resolved  to  defend  to  the  last 
Rome  was  soon  attacked  on  three  sides  with  the  utmost  fury. 
The  army  within  sallied  upon  the  besiegers,  and  an  obstinate 
and  a  bloody  battle  ensued.  At  length  the  troops  of  Antonius 
drove  the  besieged  into  the  city,  when  a  dreadful  slaughter 
commenced  in  all  the  streets,  which  the  latter  vainly  attempted 
to  defend.  Vitellius  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  and  his 
body,  after  being  dragged  through  the  streets  with  a  hook, 
was  ignominiously  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  Such  was  the 
merited  end  of  this  brutal  monarch,  after  a  short  reign  of 
eight  months  and  five  days,  begun  in  cruelty  and  continued 
with  universal  detestation.  In  him  absolute  power  had  fallen 
into  bad  hands  indeed  ! 

The  last  three  emperors  had  only  appeared  like  sovereigns 
in  a  tragedy,  "  to  strut  their  hour  upon  the  stage,  and  then  to 
be  seen  no  more." 
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dalba  acknowledged  by 
the   Roman  Senate, 

Jane  9,  a.d.  68 
Murder  of  Galba  and 
accession    of  Otho, 

Jan.  15,   „  69 
Proclamation  of  Vitel- 
.  lias    in  Germany, 

Jan.  1,  ,,  69 


Death  of  Otho,  after  the 
battle  of  Bedriacum, 

April  16,  a.d. 

Proclamation  of  Vespa- 
sian  at  Alexandria, 

Death  of  the  Em- 
peror Aulas  Vitellius, 

Dec.  21,  „ 


CHAPTEE  IV. 
THE  FLAVIAN  DYNASTY. 

69  a.d.  to  96  a.d. 

1.  VESPASIAN. 

The  new  dynasty  founded  by  Vespasian  was  far  more  illus- 
trious than  that  of  the  C&sars  in  two  of  its  members,  though 
It  sunk  to  the  same  level,  as  it  will  be  seen,  in  the  third.  Its 
founder  was  a  Sabine,  and  was  born  near  Reate,  November  17, 
9id.  His  father,  Titus  Flavius  Sabinus,  a  man  who  may  be 
described  as  a  simple  country  gentleman,  had  married  Vespasia 
Polla,  the  sister  of  a  Roman  senator.  Their  children  were 
Titos  Flavins  Sabinus,  whose  fate  has  been  related,  and  Titus 
flavius  Vespasianus,  so  called  after  his  mother.  Vespasian 
frfTnmrif  married  Flavia  Domitilla,  and  had  two  sons — Titus 
flavins  Vespasianus,  better  known  as  Titus,  and  Titus  Flavius 
Domitianus,  afterwards  the  infamous  Domitian.  He  served 
with  distinction  in  the  army  in  various  parts  of  the  empire, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  a  legion  in  Britain  in 
43  A.D.  About  60  a.d.  he  obtained  the  proconsulship  of 
Africa,  but  forebore  to  enrich  himself,  after  the  manner  of 
proconsuls  of  the  empire,  by  extorting  money  from  the  people. 
After  this  he  became  nothing  more  than  a  simple  contractor 
for  the  supply  of  cattle  from  Africa ;  but  in  66  a.d.,  as  we* 
have  seen,  he  was  suddenly  selected  by  Nero  as  commander- 
in-chief  of  the  army  entrusted  with  the  subjugation  of  Judea. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Vitellius,  Vespasian  was 
declared  emperor  by  the  unanimous  consent  both  of  th& 
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senate  and  the  army  ;  and  messengers  were  sent  into  Egypt, 
requesting  his  return,  and  testifying  the  utmost  desire  for  his 
government.  But  before  he  set  out  for  Borne,  it  is  said  that 
he  cured  a  blind  and  a  lame  man  by  touching  them.  As  he 
approached  the  metropolis  he  was  met  by  the  senate  and  half 
the  inhabitants,  who  testified  their  joy  in  haying  an  emperor 
of  such  great  and  experienced  virtues.  Whilst  Vespasian 
was  thus  receiving  the  homage  of  his  subjects,  his  son  Titos 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Jews  with  vigour.  He  wished 
to  spare  Jerusalem,  and  tried,  but  in  vain,  every  means  in  his 
power  to  induce  the  Jews  to  surrender.  After  a  siege  of  six 
months  Jerusalem  was  totally  destroyed,  having 
flourished,  under  the  peculiar  direction  of  Heaven, 
above  two  thousand  years.  According  to  Josephus, 
the  numbers  who  perished  in  the  siege  amounted  to  mora 
than  a  million  of  souls,  and  the  captives  to  almost  one  hun- 
dred thousand.  Bather  more  than  sixty  years  later,  after 
sundry  attempts  to  recover  their  national  freedom,  the  wretched 
1 33  survivors  were  banished,  and  dispersed  into  all  parts 
A  D  of  the  world,  where  they  have  ever  since  remained, 
in  their  posterity,  a  monument  of  the  divine  wrath, 
and  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  revelation.  The  first  year  of 
Vespasian's  reign  was  also  signalised  by  a  gallant  attempt 
made  by  Civilis,  a  commander  of  Batavian  cavalry  in  the 
service  of  Borne,  to  liberate  Upper  and  Lower  Germany,  or 
the  Boman  provinces  established  on  the  left  or  south  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  from  foreign  dominion.  Ho  met  with  considerable 
success  at  first,  but  was  eventually  conquered,  and  the  mutinous 
provinces  reduced  to  obedience.  Their  reduction  was  almost 
simultaneous  with  the  fall  of  Jerusalem.  The  return  of  Titos, 
and  the  triumph  he  held  in  conjunction  with  his  father,  was 
marked  with  all  the  magnificence  and  joy  that  could  be  ex- 
pressed. This  was  the  first  time  that  the  father  and  the  son 
ever  triumphed  together  at  Borne.  Vespasian  built  a  temple 
to  Peace,  in  which  were  deposited  the  book  of  the  holy  law 
and  most  of  the  Jewish  spoils ;  and  having  now  calmed  all 
commotions  in  every  part  of  the  empire,  he  shut  up  the 
temple  of  Janus. 

Having  thus  given  security  and  peace  to  the  empire,  Ves- 
pasian resolved  to  correct  numberless  abuses,  which  had  grown 
up  undeT  the  tyranny  of  predecessors ;  and  to  effect  this 
with  greater  f&cA\\ty ,  \is  yymft&.Ttoaa  ^S£k\ax&>  \xsl  the  consul- 
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ship  and  tribunitial  power,  and,  in  some  measure,  admitted 
him  as  a  partner  in  all  the  highest  offices  of  the  state.  He 
endeavoured  to  restrain  the  licentiousness  of  the  army,  and 
bring  them  back  to  their  pristine  discipline.  He  degraded 
such  of  the  senators  and  knights  as  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
station,  and  supplied  their  places  with  the  most  worthy  men 
he  could  find.  He  abridged  the  processes,  which  had  been 
unreasonably  lengthened,  in  the  courts  of  justice.  In  short, 
he  passed  a  long  reign  of  clemency  and  moderation,  of  justice 
and  equity.  His  only  fault  was  a  tincture  of  avarice,  which 
was  greatly  extenuated  by  the  laudable  and  patriotic  use  to 
which  he  appropriated  his  revenues.  "  He  was  a  man,"  says 
Pliny,  "  in  whom  power  made  no  alteration,  except  in  giving 
him  the  opportunity  of  doing  good  equal  to  his  will." 

He  always  seemed  averse  from  those  swelling  titles  which 
the  senate  and  people  were  constantly  offering  him;  and 
when  the  king  of  Parthia,  in  one  of  his  letters,  styled  himself 
king  of  kings,  Vespasian,  in  his  answer,  simply  called  him- 
self Flavius  Vespasian.  So  far  from  attempting  to  hide 
the  lowness  of  his  origin,  he  frequently  mentioned  it  in  com- 
pany; and  when  some  flatterers  would  have  derived  his  pedi- 
gree from  Hercules,  he  despised  and  derided  the  meanness  of 
their  adulation.  In  this  manner,  after  reigning  ten  years,  be- 
loved by  his  subjects,  and  deserving  their  affection,  he  was 
surprised  with  an  indisposition  at  Campania,  which  from  the 
beginning  he  declared  would  be  fatal,  and  cried  out,  with  a 
rough  and  cynical  attempt  to  deride  the  divine  honours  that 
the  senate  had  so  often  decreed  to  their  emperors,  "Methinks 
I  am  going  to  be  a  god."  Eemoving  thence  to  a  country  seat 
near  Beate,  he  was  seized  with  a  flux,  which  brought  him  to 
the  last  extremity;  and  perceiving  his  end  approaching,  and 
that  he  was  about  to  expire,  he  observed  that  "  an  emperor 
ought  to  die  standing."  He,  therefore,  raised  himself  upon 
his  feet,  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  supporters. 

The  Golden  House,  which  had  been  built  by  Nero,  was 
pulled  down  by  Vespasian,  who  built  the  Colosseum,  or  Fla- 
vian Amphitheatre,  and  the  Baths  of  Titus  on  the  site  which 
it  had  occupied.  He  also  rebuilt  the  Capitol  and  Forum,  and 
raised  a  temple  to  Peace,  in  honour  of  the  quietness  that  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  empire  during  his  reign.  Although  he 
was  an  uneducated  man  himself  ho  appreciated  learning  in 
others,  and  did  all  that  he  could  to  promote  education  amon^ 
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all  classes  at  Home,  appointing  public  teachers  paid  by  the 
state,  among  whom  was  the  celebrated  Greek  orator  Quincti- 
lian. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Reduction  of  Jerusalem  Triumph  of  Vespasian 

by  Titua  a.d.  70      and  Titus  at  Rome  ...  A.D.  71 

Suppression  of  the  revolt  Death  of  Vespasian,  and 

in  German  Gaul    70      accession  of  Titua          „  79 


2.  TITUS.  ( 

On  the  death  of  Vespasian  his  son  Titus  was  joyfully  re- 
7q  ceived  as  emperor.  He  commenced  his  reign  with 
the  practice  of  moderation  and  humanity;  and  his 
'  *  prudent  conduct,  added  to  his  justice  and  generosity, 
procured  him  the  love  of  all  good  men,  and  the  appellation  of 
the  "  Delight  of  Mankind."  Recollecting  one  night  at  table 
that  he  had  done  nothing  beneficial  during  that  day,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  O  my  friends,  I  have  lost  a  day !"  He  was  so 
tender  of  the  lives  of  his  subjects  that,  in  order  to  keep  his 
hands  undefiled  with  blood,  he  took  upon  him  the  office  of 
Pontifex  Maximus,  or  high  priest.  But,  unfortunately  for 
Titus,  the  historians  of  the  day  represent  him  as  having  been 
addicted  to  vices  of  the  most  odious  nature  in  his  youth;  and 
the  costly  display  at  the  opening  of  the  Colosseum,  which 
took  place  in  80  a.d.,  soon  after  Rome  had  been  again  visited 
by  a  destructive  fire  and  a  plague  which  carried  off  10,000 
persons  daily,  render  it  doubtful  whether  a  long  possession  of 
unrestrained  personal  power  might  not  have  caused  him  to 
emulate  the  crimes  and  extravagances  of  Nero  rather  than  the 
virtues  of  his  father. 

Agricola  having  been  sent  into  Britain  towards  the  end  of 
~     Vespasian's  reign,  this  excellent  general  showed 
A' jj     himself  equally  expert  in  quelling  the  refractory, 
and  civilizing  those  who  had  formerly  submitted  to 
the  Roman  power.    He  first  subdued  the  Ordovices,  or  inha- 
bitants of  North  Wales,  and  then  made  a  descent  upon  Mona, 
or  the  island  of  Anglesey,  which  surrendered  at  discretion. 
Having  thus  rendered  himself  master  of  the  whole  country, 
he  endeavoured  to  restore  discipline  to  his  own  army,  and  to 
introduce  some  staora    ^A\teue&s  among  those  whom  he  had 
conquered,  and  "wYiom  \\&  \*2>NXv      *&s\<»  and  ex- 
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ample,  to  build  temples,  theatres,  and  stately  houses.  He 
caused  the  sons  of  their  nobility  to  bo  instructed  in  the  liberal 
arts,  and  taught  the  Latin  language,  and  induced  them  to  imi- 
tate the  Koman  modes  of  dress  and  living.  Thus  this  barba- 
rous people  began  gradually  to  assume  the  luxurious  manners 
of  their  conquerors,  and  afterwards  even  exceeded  them  in  all 
the  refinements  of  sensual  pleasure. 

In  this  reign  happened  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius, 
which  entirely  buried  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  ™ 
and  severely  injured  other  towns.    On  this  memo-  ' 
rable  occasion  Pliny  the  naturalist  lost  his  life.      '  * 
Titus  died  in  the  forty-first  year  of  his  age  and  the  third  of 
his  reign,  not  without  suspicion  of  treachery  from 
his  brother  Domitian.    The  tears  and  lamentations  ^ 
of  his  people  followed  his  obsequies.    That  he  en- 
deavoured to  carry  out  his  duty  to  his  people  while  he  occu- 
pied the  throne,  there  can  be  little  doubt ;  but  whether  he 
would  have  continued  to  do  so,  had  he  lived  to  old  age,  is 
altogether  another  question.  Living  in  a  vicious  age,  and  not 
hedged  in  by  the  restraints  which  Christianity  teaches  men  to 
impose  on  their  passions,  it  would  be  strange  indeed  if  Titus 
had  not  been  imbued  with  some  of  the  taints  of  the  times. 
He  was  kind  to  his  brother,  who  was  constantly  intriguing 
against  him,  and  liberal  to  his  people,  especially  in  furnishing 
funds  for  the  reparation  of  the  injuries  caused  by  the  eruption 
of  Vesuvius ;  and  if  he  was  indiscreet  or  criminal  in  youth, 
his  conduct  while  on  the  throne  atoned  for  the  excesses  in 
which  he  is  said  to  have  indulged.    With  speculations  as  to 
what  a  man  might  have  been  had  he  lived,  history  has  no 
concern  whatever. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Eruption  of  Vesuvius, 
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3.  DOMITIAN. 

The  beginning  of  Domitian's  reign  was  equally  remarkable 
for  clemency,  liberality,  and  justice;  but  the  mask  of  dissimu- 
lation soon  dropped  off,  and  he  appeared  in  all  his  n&tvtt&\ 
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deformity.  He  instituted  contests  in  music,  hoTseinanship, 
and  wrestling,  and  extended  his  patronage  to  men  of  letters 
and  professors  of  the  fine  arts.  He  is  said  to  have  been  an 
author  himself,  like  his  brother  Titus,  who  wrote  some  poems 
and  plays  in  Greek.  He  entertained  the  people  with  various 
and  very  expensive  shows ;  and  during  these  diversions  he 
distributed  great  rewards,  sitting  as  president,  adorned  with 
a  purple  robe  and  crown,  and  surrounded  by  the  priests  of 
Jupiter  and  the  college  of  the  Flavian  priests.  He  usually 
spent  his  hours  of  retirement  in  catching  flies,  and  sticking 
them  through  with  a  bodkin ;  and  hence  his  chamberlain, 
being  asked  if  the  emperor  was  alone,  answered  that  he  had 
not  so  much  as  a  fly  to  keep  him  company. 

The  successes  of  Agricola  in  Britain  threw  a  lustre  on  the 
„q    qa  Roman  arms,  which  affected  Domitian  with  an  ex- 

ad  treme  degree  of  envy.  This  admirable  general,  pur- 
suing the  advantages  which  he  had  already  obtained, 
subdued  the  Caledonians,  and  overcame  Galgacus,  the  British 
chief,  at  the  head  of  30,000  men.  Afterwards,  sending  out  a 
fleet  to  scour  the  coast,  he  discovered  and  subdued  the  Ork- 
neys ;  and  he  thus  reduced  the  whole  into  a  civilized  province 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  account  of  these  successes  was  re- 
ceived by  Domitian  with  seeming  pleasure,  but  with  real 
chagrin.  He  ordered  him,  indeed,  external  marks  of  approba- 
tion, and  took  care  that  triumphant  ornaments,  statues,  and 

£4     other  honours  should  be  decreed  him ;  but,  at  the 

^D  same  time,  he  removed  him  from  his  command, 
under  pretence  of  appointing  him  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Syria,  which  he  afterwards  gave  to  another.  Agn- 
cola  died  soon  after  in  retirement,  not  without  suspicion  of 
violence  by  the  emperor's  direction.  Domitian,  however,  soon 
found  the  want  of  so  experienced  a  commander  in  the  many 
irruptions  of  those  barbarous  nations  which  surrounded  the 
empire. 

The  Sarmatians  in  Europe,  joined  with  those  in  Asia,  had 
made  a  formidable  invasion  of  the  north-eastern  provinces  of 
the  empire  in  69  a.d.,  while  the  rival  emperors  Galba,  Otho, 
Vitellius,  and  Vespasian  were  engaged  in  the  struggle  one 
with  another  that  ended  with  the  enthronement  of  Vespasian. 
The  Dacians,  called  Get*  by  the  Greeks,  had  also  inflicted 
much  injury  on.  Vha  {tonUe?  provinces  on  the  south  bank  of 
the  Danube  at  tiie  $&m&  \.yo&,         "Oc^  ^rsfc,  ^*&x  of  Domi- 
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tian's  reign  had  renewed  their  attacks,  under  their  king  Dece- 
balus,  and  worsted  the  Eomans  in  several  engage- 
ments.    The  limits  of  the  empire,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  were  not  now  the  objects  for  which 
they  contended,  but  even  the  provinces  themselves  were  in 
danger.    At  length,  however,  the  barbarians  were  repelled, 
partly  by  force,  and  partly  by  the  assistance  of  money,  which 
only  induced  them  to  make  future  invasions.  Do- 
mitian  returned  in  great  splendour  to  Borne,  and,  * 
not  contented  with  triumphing  twice  without  a  vie-  * 
tory,  he  assumed  the  name  of  Germanicus  for  a  conquest  over 
a  people  with  whom  he  had  never  contended. 

The  cruelties  of  the  emperor,  many  of  which  seemed  almost 
without  a  motive,  deservedly  produced  resistance,  and  induced 
Lucius  Antonius  Saturninus,  governor  of  Upper  q» 
Germany,  to  assume  the  ensigns  of  imperial  dignity,  J: 
and  contend  for  the  throne.  But  Antonius  proving 
unsuccessful,  Domitian's  severity  was  greatly  increased ;  and, 
in  order  to  discover  the  accomplices  of  the  adverse  party,  he 
caused  those  whom  he  suspected  of  complicity  with  the  revolt 
of  Saturninus  to  be  subjected  to  terrible  tortures,   ffis  extor- 
tion, which  was  a  consequence  of  his  prodigality,  was  un- 
bounded, and,  in  particular,  he  exacted  large  sums  q_ 
of  money  from  the  rich  Jews.    By  his  letters  and  £ 
edicts  he  banished  the  Christians  in  several  parts  of  * 
the  empire,  and  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death  with  all  the 
tortures  of  ingenious  cruelty.    At  leogth  this  monster  fell  a 
victim  to  assassination,  and  was  murdered  by  a  -w. 
freedman  named  Stephanus,  who  had  been  intro-  ^ 
duced  into  his  presence  under  pretence  of  discover- 
ing a  conspiracy.  The  empress,  in  order  to  save  her  own  life, 
had  conducted  the  plot.  Domitian  perished  on  September  18, 
96  a.d.    He  was  nearly  forty-five  when  he  met  with  his  end, 
and  had  just  completed  the  fifteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
THE  BEST  OF  THE  EMPERORS. 

96  a.d.  to  192  A.D. 
1.  OOCOEIUS  NERVA. 

No  sooner  was  the  death  of  Domitian  publicly  announced, 
than  the  senate,  after  causing  all  his  inscriptions  to  be 
erased,  his  name  struck  out  of  the  registers  of  fame,  and  his 
funeral  omitted,  immediately,  with  one  voice,  declared  Marcus 
Cocceius  Nerva  emperor.  This  man,  who  was  of  an  illus- 
trious family,  though  not  originally  Eoman,  and  above  sixty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  very  remarkable  for  his  virtues,  modera- 
tion, and  respect  to  the  laws,  and  owed  his  exaltation  solely 
to  his  blameless  conduct. 

On  coming  to  the  throne,  he  solemnly  swore  that,  during 
his  reign,  no  Eoman  senator  should  be  put  to  death  for 
any  cause  whatever.  He  released  the  cities  of  the  empire 
from  many  severe  duties,  which  his  predecessors  had  imposed, 
and  restored  the  property  of  those  who  had  been  unjustly  dis- 
possessed. He  made  several  good  laws  and  regulations ;  and, 
in  every  respect,  he  behaved  like  an  indulgent  father  to  hii 
people.  He  permitted  no  statues  to  be  erected  to  his  honour, 
and  converted  into  money  such  of  Domitian's  as  had  been 
spared  by  the  senate.  He  sold  many  rich  robes,  and  much  of 
the  splendid  furniture  of  the  palace,  and  retrenched  several  un- 
reasonable expenses  at  court.  At  the  same  time,  he  paid  so  little 
regard  to  mouc^,  \&aX»  ^wVsel      sft      ^&\*cts  found  a  larg* 
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treasure,  and  submitted  the  disposal  of  it  to  the  emperor,  he 
received  for  answer,  that  he  might  use  it ;  but  the  finder  in- 
forming the  emperor,  that  it  was  a  fortune  too  large  for  a 
private  person,  Nerva  admired  his  honesty,  and  wrote  him 
word,  that  then  he  might  abuse  it. 

The  Praetorian  Guards  had  had  no  share  in  the  elevation  of 
Nerva  to  the  imperial  throne,  which  had  been  the  work  of  the 
senate  only.  Finding  themselves  unnoticed  in  the  new  ar- 
rangements, they  began  to  thrust  themselves  prominently  into 
notice  by  demanding  the  punishment  of  the  assassins  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  put  some  of  them  to 
death.  Perceiving  that  in  the  then  turbulent  disposition  of 
the  times,  he  stood  in  need  of  an  assistant  in  the  empire,  who 
might  share  the  fatigues  of  government,  and  contribute  to 
keep  the  licentious  in  awe,  Nerva  determined  at  once  to 
appoint  some  able  man  as  his  adopted  son  and  heir  to  the 
imperial  crown,  and  to  admit  him  forthwith  to  a  share  of  the 
supreme  power  as  his  associate  in  tho  empire.  His  choice 
fell  on  Marcus  Ulpius  Trajanus,  a  just  man  and  a  thorough 
soldier,  who  was  then  commander-in-chief  of  the  troops  on 
the  Rhine  frontier.  The  knowledge  that  any  mutiny  would 
be  handled  far  more  severely  by  Trajan  than  by  the  aged 
emperor,  kept  the  Praetorian  Guards  from  further  demonstra- 
tions against  the  imperial  authority.  Nerva,  however,  did 
not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity.  He  died  about  three  months 
after  the  appointment  of  Trajan  as  his  successor,  highly 
esteemed  for  his  generosity  and  moderation,  and  deservedly 
endeared  to  the  good  of  every  rank. 
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2.  TRAJAN. 

Though  Trajan  was  born  at  the  colony  of  Italica,  near  the 
modern  Seville  in  Spain,  his  family  was  originally  gg 
from  Italy.    He  is  supposed  to  have  been  born 
about  52  a.d.,  and  when  but  a  mere  boy  he  accom- 
panied his  father  in  the  expeditions  against  Parthia,  under 
Corbulo,  and  against  the  Jews,  under  Vespasian.    With  such 
training  the  future  emperor  soon  became  a  good  soldier,  and,. 
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while  yet  very  young,  acquired  a  considerable  reputation  fa 
military  talents.  When  he  was  made  general  of  the  army  in 
Lower  Germany,  one  of  the  most  considerable  employments 
in  the  empire,  he  differed  from  the  private  tribune  in  no 
respect,  except  in  his  superior  wisdom  and  virtue.  The  gnat 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  heightened  by  all  the  advantages 
of  person ;  and,  with  these  endowments,  he  possessed  a  mod- 
esty which  seemed  peculiar  to  himself,  and  which  rendered 
him  apparently  insensible  to  his  excellent  and  numerous  ac- 
complishments. In  short,  Trajan  is  distinguished  as  the 
greatest  and  the  best  emperor  that  Borne  ever  saw.  Other* 
may  have  equalled  him  in  war,  and  some  may  have  been  his 
rivals  in  clemency  and  goodness ;  but  he  was  the  only  prince 
who  united  these  talents  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  who 
appears  equally  to  engage  our  admiration  and  regard. 

After  the  death  of  Nerva,  the  tranquillity  which  prevailed 
at  Borne  enabled  him  to  remain  for  some  little  time  on  the 
Bhine  frontier,  and  this  he  secured  by  establishing  Ulpia 
Trajana  and  other  colonies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river, 
throwing  a  bridge  across  it  at  Mayence,  and  surrounding  with 
a  mound  and  ditch  extending  from  the  Bhine  to  the  Danube, 
a  small  territory  which  some  Gauls  and  Boman  adventurers 
had  taken  in  the  time  of  Tiberius  and  Drusus,  and  had  held 
ever  since  under  Boman  protection.  This  portion  of  land 
beyond  the  Bhine  was  called  the  Agri  Decumates,  or 
"  Tithed  Lands."  It  answers  pretty  nearly  to  the  southern 
parts  of  Baden  and  Wurtemburg.  After  completing 
these  important  works,  Trajan  prepared  to  return  to 
Borne,  whither  he  was  invited  by  the  united  en- 
treaties of  the  state.  He  conducted  his  march  with  a  dis- 
cipline that  had  for  a  long  time  been  unknown  in  the  annie* 
of  the  empire.  He  neither  ravaged  nor  taxed  the  countries 
through  which  he  passed ;  and  he  entered  the  city,  not  in 
triumph,  though  he  had  well  deserved  such  an  honour,  but 
on  foot,  attended  by  the  civil  officers  of  the  state,  and  followed 
by  his  soldiers,  who  marched  silently  forward  with  modesty 
and  respect.  With  such  a  special  favour  was  Trajan  regarded 
by  the  senate,  that  a  new  name,  that  of  Optimus,  was  assigned 
to  him,  as  Augustus  had  been  given  to  Octavian.  His  nwt 
act  of  power  on  his  return  to  Borne  was  the  punishment  of  the 
Praetorian  Guards,  who  had  mutinied  against  Nerva,  of  whom 
80ine  were  e^ec\i\£&       oiOb&c&  s£v&Ssto> 
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The  most  rapid  view  of  Trajan's  actions  would  carry  us 
"beyond  our  limits.    His  application  to  business,  his  modera- 
tion to  his  enemies,  his  modesty  in  exaltation,  his  liberality 
to  the  deserving,  and  his  frugality  in  his  own  ex-    -  M 
penses,  have  all  been  the  subject  of  panegyric 
among  his  contemporaries,  and  continue  to  be  the  A,D' 
admiration  of  posterity.    The  first  war  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged after  his  coming  to  the  throne,  was  with  the  Dacians. 

After  making  great  preparations,  Trajan  threw  bridges  of 
boats  across  the  Danube,  and  entered  the  country  of  Dece- 
bolus,  whom  he  defeated  in  several  battles.    At  last  Decebalus 
asked  to  be  received  into  alliance  with  Home,  and  this  having 
been  granted  Trajan  returned  home  and  entered  Home  in 
triumph  for  his  Dacian  victories  (103  a.d.)    The  speedy 
infringement  of  the  treaty  by  Decebalus,  who  recommenced 
his  predatory  incursions  across  the  Danube  as  soon  as  Tra- 
jan's troops  were  withdrawn,  rendered  the  complete  subjuga- 
tion of  the  country  absolutely  necessary.    A  broad  and  du- 
rable  bridge,  not  of  boats,  as  heretofore,  but  of  solid  stone 
piers,  crowned  by  a  causeway  of  wood,  was  thrown  across  the 
Danube,  near  Orsova,  it  is  supposed ;  and  when  the  means  of 
ready  access  to  the  country  was  thus  obtained,  Tra-    -  ~- 
jan  pushed  forward  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
Dacia.    A  single  year  sufficed  for  the  work.    The  A"D# 
whole  country  was  traversed  and  subdued,  and  Decebalus,  the 
Dacian  king,  was  slain  and  his  head  sent  to  Home.    As  a 
memorial  of  his  success,  Trajan  built  a  new  Forum     -  ^ 
at  Borne,  which  has  since  perished ;  but  the  column  ^ 
which  stood  in  the  centre  of  it,  called  "  Trajan's    A'  * 
column,"  and  which  was  built  as  the  tomb  of  its  founder,  as 
well  as  a  record  of  his  victories,  is  still  standing. 

Trajan  now  employed  his  attention  on  the  internal  affairs 
of  the  empire,  and  the  next  seven  years  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire  in  all  parte,  and  the 
construction  of  important  public  works,  such  as  bridges, 
breakwaters  at  the  entrance  to  harbours,  and  buildings  of  all 
kinds.  The  resources  for  these  works  were  found  in  a  wise 
administration  of  the  imperial  revenues,  and  a  careful  absten- 
tion from  the  waste  and  extravagance  that  had  characterised 
most  of  the  early  emperors.  The  taxes  were  levied  with  fair- 
ness throughout  the  empire,  and  were  not  burdensome,  and 
the  public  works  that  were  inaugurated  found  employment 
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for  all  classes  of  the  people.  Thus  a  degree  of  contentment 
and  happiness  was  produced  to  which  the  RnTnara  had  long 
been  strangers. 

Affairs,  however,  were  in  progress  in  the  east  which  soon 
rendered  it  necessary  for  Trajan  to  take  the  field  once  more. 
Tiridates,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  accepted  the  throne  of 
Armenia  in  Nero's  time,  as  a  vassal  of  Borne.  On  the  death 
of  this  prince,  Pacorus,  the  then  king  of  Parthia,  had  placed 
his  son  Exedares  upon  the  throne.  This  had  happened  about 
101  A.D.,  when  Trajan  was  about  to  enter  on  the  Dacian  war, 
and  was  unable  to  pay  any  attention  to  eastern  affairs.  He 
waited  patiently  until  such  time  as  the  condition  of  the 
empire  might  warrant  him  in  attempting  to  place  Roman  su- 
premacy on  as  secure  a  footing  in  the  east  as  he  had  on  the 
European  frontiers,  and  when  the  Parthian  empire  under 
Chosroes,  the  brother  of  Pacorus,  showed  signs  of  breaking 
up  through  internal  organization,  Trajan  made  the  placing  of 
Exedares  on  the  throne  of  Armenia  an  excuse  for  war 
Chosroes  attempted  to  conciliate  him  by  expelling  Exedares 
from  the  throne,  but  nothing  could  hinder  Trajan,  who  made 
his  way  to  Antioch,  where  he  nearly  lost  his  life  in  the 
winter  of  114  A.D.,  through  an  earthquake.  Entering  Ar- 
menia in  the  following  year,  he  speedily  subdued  it  and  ren- 
dered it  a  Roman  province,  and  then  marched  northward  at 
far  as  the  Caucasus.  The  principality  of  Edessa  and  Meso- 
potamia soon  yielded  to  him,  and  he  entered  Assyria,  which, 
like  Armenia,  was  made  a  Roman  province.  In  116  a.dl 
Parthia  was  brought  to  his  feet,  and  Parthamaspates  placed 
on  the  throne,  as  a  vassal  of  Rome,  in  the  room  of  Chosroes. 
Prior  to  this  a  revolt  of  the  Jews  had  broken  out  in  many 
parts,  which  was  suppressed  with  the  greatest  severity  by 
Trajan's  orders,  in  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  elsewhere. 
After  the  conquest  of  Parthia,  Trajan,  in  117  a.d.,  returned 
to  Antioch,  and  soon  after  set  out  for  Rome,  but  died  on  hit 
way  thither  at  Selinus,  in  Cilicia,  on  August  8.  A  wise  and 
just  prince,  generally  speaking,  the  worst  stain  on  hit 
character  seems  to  have  been  the  persecution  of  the  Christians 
of  Bithynia  and  other  parts  of  the  east,  instituted  in 
106  a.d.,  by  the  emperor,  at  the  instigation  of  Pliny.  At 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age* 
supposing  him  to  have  been  born,  as  it  has  been  said,  in  52 
a.d.,  and  the  twentieth  of  his  reign. 
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3.  HADRIAN. 

Trajan  during  his  lifetime  had  always  been  reluctant  to 
appoint  a  successor,  and  it  was  only  on  his  deathbed  that 
the  Empress  Plotina  succeeded  in  obtaining  his  signature  to 
a  letter  to  the  senate,  intimating  it  as  his  wish  that  Publius 
JEhxa  Hadrianus  should  be  raised  to  the  imperial  throne. 
Like  Trajan,  Hadrian  was  the  descendant  of  Italians  who  had 
settled  in  Spain.  He  was  born  at  Borne,  January  24,  76  a*d., 
and  his  father  was  Trajan's  first  cousin.  Dying  while  his  son 
was  yet  a  child,  he  left  him  to  the  guardianship  of  Trajan, 
under  whom  he  commenced  his  military  career,  after  receiving 
a  liberal  education.  After  filling  many  important  offices,  he 
was  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  in  114  a.d.,  and  on  Trajan's 
<leparture  from  Antioch,  a  short  time  before  his  death,  he  was 
left  in  command  of  the  troops  in  the  east.  It  should  be  said 
that  his  previous  ties  of  relationship  to  the  late  emperor's 
family  had  been  strengthened  by  his  marriage  to  Julia  Sa- 
bina,  Trajan's  niece,  about  99  a.d. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession,  Hadrian  had  attained  the  age 
of  forty-one.    He  was  well  skilled  in  the  Greek     *  +  „ 
and  Latin  languages,  and  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  his  country,  and  the  philosophy  of 
the  times.    Having  been  elected  emperor  by  the  senate  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice,  and  being  a  wise,  far-seeing,  and  pru- 
rient administrator,  he  soon  began  to  pursue  a  course  entirely 
different  from  that  of  his  predecessor,  and  took  every  method 
of  declining  war,  and  promoting  the  arts  of  peace.    For  this 
reason  he  abandoned  all  the  recent  conquests  of  Trajan,  which 
he  considered  rather  an  inconvenience  than  an  advantage  to 
the  empire,  and  made  the  river  Euphrates  the  boundary  of 
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the  eastern  provinces,  placing  troops  along  its  banks,  to  pre- 
vent the  incursions  of  the  enemy.  He  retained,  however,  the 
new  province  of  Arabia,  formed  out  of  Arabia  Petraea  by 
Trajan,  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  Syria.  After  settling 
affairs  in  the  east,  he  returned  to  Borne  in  118  a.d. 

On  his  return  he  found  that  the  Scythians  and  Sarmatian* 
were  threatening  the  safety  of  the  new  province  of  Dacia,  the 
maintenance  of  which  was  necessary  as  a  bulwark  of  the 
empire  in  this  direction,  against  the  attacks  of  the  tribes  of 
the  north.  He  marched  thither  at  once,  but  the  discovery  of 
a  conspiracy  against  his  life,  which  was  at  once  put  an  end  to 
by  the  vigorous  action  of  the  senate,  led  to  his  speedy  return, 

-  -  q  after  arranging  terms  with  the  barbarians.  The  de- 
^    fence  of  Dacia  he  entrusted  to  Martius  Turbo,  one 

of  his  most  trusted  friends  and  supporters,  and  an 
officer  who  had  risen  to  the  highest  position  under  Trajan. 
It  was  now  that  he  determined  to  visit  every  part  of  his  do- 
minions in  person ;  for  it  was  one  of  his  maxims,  that  an 
emperor  ought  to  imitate  the  sun,  which  diffuses  warmth  and 
vigour  over  all  parts  of  the  earth.  In  his  progress  he  reformed 
all  abuses,  relieved  his  subjects  of  every  oppressive  burden, 
rebuilt  the  cities,  and  established  in  every  country  a  regular 
and  mild  administration,  under  magistrates  of  approved  in- 
tegrity and  humanity. 

Hadrian,  in  his  journey  through  his  dominions,  first  di- 
rected his  course  to  the  western  provinces,  and  having  passed 

-  o-|  through  Gaul,  he  made  his  way  into  Britain,  al- 
A        ready  far  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  which 

lent  distinction  to  the  provinces  nearer  home.  The 
northern  part  of  the  province,  however,  was  constantly  ex- 
posed to  damage  from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  or 
Picts  and  Scots,  as  they  are  also  called,  and  Hadrian  resolved 
to  add  to  its  security  by  building  a  rampart,  crowned  at  in- 
tervals by  forts,  along  a  similar  line  of  defence  which  had 
been  constructed  by  Agricola,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  to 
the  Solway  Frith.  Leaving  Britain,  he  passed  through  Spain, 
and  crossed  over  into  Mauretania,  whose  governor,  Lusius 
Quietus,  had  shown  signs  of  disaffection.  Thence  he  jour- 
neyed to  the  Euphrates,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
Parthian  king,  Chosroes,  who  had  regained  his  kingdom; 
and  after  visiting  Asia  Minor  and  Greece,  returned  to 
Rome  in  123  a.d.    Returning  to  Athens  in  125  aj>.,  he 
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spent  six  years  in  the  ancient  capital  of  Greece,  and  did 
much  to  restore  and  beautify  the  city.  In  131  a.d. 
he  went  to  Alexandria,  but  quitted  it  in  the  following  year 
to  visit  Palestine  and  Syria.  After  passing  the  winter  of  133 
a.d.  at  Athens,  he  returned  once  more  to  Borne  in  134  a.d., 
never  to  quit  it  again. 

During  his  residence  at  Athens  and  Alexandria,  Hadrian, 
who  was  a  man  of  enlightened  mind  and  highly  liberal  spirit 
for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  lent  an  attentive  ear  to  the 
exponents  and  apologists  of  Christianity,  and  although  he 
was  not  induced  to  become  a  believer  himself,  extended  his 
protection  to  the  hitherto  proscribed  and  persecuted  followers 
of  our  Saviour,  and  gave  orders  that  they  should  be  permitted 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  Jewish 
empire.  This  gave  bitter  offence  to  the  Jews,  and  may  have 
had  something  to  do  in  exciting  the  insurrection  of  Bar- 
cochebas, which  took  place  in  132  a.d.  In  fact  Hadrian  had 
openly  declared  that  the  Christians  were  harmless  and  un- 
worldly, compared  with  the  seditious  Jews,  and  the  en- 
couragement thus  given  to  a  sect  that  they  bitterly  hated, 
rendered  them  all  the  more  ready  to  yield  to  the  appeal  of 
the  first  adventurer  that  sought  to  excite  them  to  rebellion. 
The  prohibition  of  the  rite  of  circumcision,  and  the  obser- 
ance  of  the  Sabbath,  coupled  with  Hadrian's  announced  in- 
tention of  building  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  on  Mount  Moriah, 
set  the  Jewish  world  in  a  blaze,  and  when  the  rabbi  Akiba 
and  Barcochebas  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  they  flocked 
by  thousands  from  Egypt,  Cyprus,  Cyrene,  and  other  parts  of 
the  empire  to  Palestine.  The  struggle  was  sharp  but  short. 
Barcochebas,  who  was  proclaimed  king  of  Jerusalem,  gained 
some  successes  at  first,  but  was  defeated  by  Julius  Severus, 
and  fell  in  battle.  Immediately  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
volt in  133  a. D.,  Jerusalem  was  made  a  Roman  colony, under  the 
name  of  iElia  Capitolina  ;  the  temple  to  Jupiter  was  built,  as 
promised,  on  Mount  Moriah,  and  the  Jews  were  swept  out  of 
the  Holy  Land  by  the  relentless  Komans,  and  dispersed  into  all 
countries,  north,  south,  east,  and  west,  to  become  the  scorn  and 
the  by-word  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern,  until  it  shall 
please  God,  at  his  own  time  and  in  his  own  way,  to  gather 
the  remnants  of  his  once  chosen  and  favoured  people,  and  re- 
store them  to  the  possession  of  the  land  from  which  they 
were  then  so  ruthlessly  driven. 
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Hadrian  seems  to  have  been  animated  with  an  uncontroll- 
able zeal  for  building.  Into  whatever  city  we  follow  him, 
we  find  him  at  his  favourite  work,  and  the  fever  for  executing 
great  public  works  was  as  strong  upon  him  as  ever  when  he 
returned  to  Rome  in  134  a.b.  He  founded  a  Roman 
sity  under  the  name  of  the  Athenaeum,  and  built  a  wnm^nUimii 
for  himself  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  exists  to  this 
day,  and  is  known  in  modern  times  as  the  Castle  of  St.  Angoln 
His  greatest  work,  however,  was  the  condensation  of  the  edicts 
of  the  previous  emperors  and  magistrates,  into  a  well-executed 
digest  of  Roman  law,  which  bore  the  name  of  the  Edictnm  Per- 
petuum,  or  "  Lasting  Edict"  of  Hadrian.  In  this  task  he  was 
assisted  by  the  praetor  Salvius  Julianus. 

The  years  passed  quickly  on  and  it  was  clear  to  all  that  Ha- 
drian, whose  life  had  been  passed  in  unremitting  toil  and 
labour,  could  not  hope  for  a  much  more  lengthened  career. 
Urged  by  the  senate  to  nominate  a  successor,  his  choice  fell 
on  Titus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  afterwards  surnamed  the  Pious, 
whom  he  previously  obliged  to  adopt  his  nephew,  Marcos 
Annius  Verus,  thenceforward  known  as  Marcus  Auretios 
Antonius  and  Lucius  Aurelius  Verus.  This  was  done  early 
in  1 38  a.d.  Scarcely  had  the  succession  been  secured  when  Ha- 
drian died,  July  10, 138  A.D.,  of  a  disease  which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  dropsy.  He  is  said  to  have  expired  repeating  some 
beautiful  stanzas  of  his  own  composing,  on  the  separation  of 
the  soul  from  the  body.  He  died  in  the  sixty-second  year  of 
his  age,  and  after  a  prosperous  reign  of  twenty-one  yens, 
with  the  well-deserved  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  of 
the  emperors  under  whose  sway  it  was  the  good  fortune  of 
imperial  Rome  to  pass. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 
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4.  ANTONINUS,  8URNAMED  PlUa 

Titos  Aurelius  Antoninus,  who  now  succeeded  to  the  im- 
perial throne,  was  born  at  Lanuvium,  a  town  of  La-  -  qa 
tium,  September  19,  86  a.b.  His  family  had  resided 
for  many  years  at  Nemausus,  now  Nismes,  in  Gaul.  A,D" 
He  was  above  fifty  years  old  at  the  death  of  Adrian,  but  had 
had  considerable  experience  in  administration  at  home  and 
abroad,  having  been  appointed,  with  three  others,  by  Hadrian 
to  govern  Italy,  and  administer  justice  during  his  absence 
from  the  capital,  and  subsequently  to  the  government  of  Asia. 
His  wife  was  named  Faustina.  His  children  had  all  died 
when  young.  This  rendered  necessary  the  adoption  of  Marcus 
Annius  Yerus,  afterwards  known  as  Marcus  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus, to  whom  he  gave  his  daughter  Annia  Faustina  in 
marriage.  He  associated  his  son-in-law  with  himself  in  the 
exercise  of  the  tribunitian  functions  in  147  a.d.  His  virtues 
in  private  life  were  only  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  his 
exaltation;  and  he  was  distinguished  for  justice,  clemency, 
moderation,  purity  of  morals,  and  piety  to  the  gods.  He  was 
both  reverenced  and  loved  by  mankind,  and  reckoned  a 
patron  and  father  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  no  less  paternal 
care  towards  the  oppressed  Christians,  whom  he  declared  no 
one  should  disturb  on  account  of  their  religion.  This  clemency 
was  attended  with  no  less  affability  and  freedom ;  but  at  the 
same  time,  he  took  particular  care  that  his  indulgence  to  his 
friends  should  not  tempt  them  into  insolence  or  oppression. 
He  would  not  permit  his  courtiers  to  sell  their  favours,  nor 
receive  any  gratuity  from  their  suitors.  During  a  -  « . 
great  famine  in  Rome  he  provided  for  the  wants  of  ^D 
the  people,  and  maintained  an  immense  number 
with  bread  and  wine.  His  reign  was  an  eminently  peaceful 
one — that  is  to  say,  a  reign  in  which  Rome  abstained  from 
aggressions  on  neighbouring  states  and  tribes — for,  although 
the  emperor  liked  peace  better  than  war,  he  was  fully  alive 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  national  honour,  and  punished 
promptly  and  severely,  by  means  of  his  generals,  risings  and  ' 
attacks  on  the  frontiers  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  Dacia. 
Lollius  Urbicus,  in  Britain,  marched  northwards  to  punish 
the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  repaired  the  fortifications  that  Agri- 
oola  had  raised  between  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde.  The 
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Lagi,  beyond  the  river  Phasis,  accepted  a  king  nominated  by 
Antoninus,  while  protection  was  afforded  to  the  cities  on  the 
northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  against  the  Scythians.  The ' 
Parthians  under  Volagases  IL  and  Volagasee  HL  showed  a 
disposition  to  occupy  Armenia,  and  the  former  demanded  the 
restitution  of  the  golden  throne  of  Parthia,  which  had  beta 
carried  off  by  Trajan,  and  whose  restoration  had  been  pro- 
mised by  Hadrian.  The  firmness  of  the  emperor,  bowerer, 
who  refused  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  Parthians  in  any 
;  single  point,  sufficed  to  keep  them  quiet  as  long  as  he  remained 
at  the  head  of  affairs.  But,  despite  his  firmness,  so  great  a 
lover  of  peace  was  he,  that  if  any  person  attempted  to  in- 
flame him  with  a  passion  for  military  glory,  he  only  answered 
"  that  he  more  desired  the  preservation  of  one  subject  than 
the  destruction  of  a  thousand  enemies."  He  was  an  eminent 
rewarder  of  learned  men,  whom  he  invited  from  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  raised  to  wealth  and  opulence.  He  studied 
rather  to  defend  the  Boman  empire  than  to  enlarge  its  boun- 
daries— to  make  his  people  contented  than  to  cause  them  to 
bo  feared.  Whilst  this  exemplary  prince  was  thus  employed 
in  rendering  mankind  happy  he  was  seized  with  gastric  fever, 
at  Lorium,  in  Etruria,  of  which  he  died  March  7,  161  A.&, 
in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  after  a  prosperous 
reign  of  twenty-two  years  and  almost  eight  months.  Anto- 
ninus was  unfortunate  in  his  empress,  Faustina,  who  was  a 
woman  of  dissolute  character.  She  died  in  141  a.d.,  three 
years  after  her  husband's  accession. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
Terrible  Famine  at  Rome  A.D.  155  |  Death  of  Antoninus  ...  a.d.  161 

5.  MARCUS  AURELIUS,  CALLED  THE  PHILOSOPHER. 

Marcus  Aurelius,  the  adopted  son  of  the  late  emperor,  was 
descended  from  a  Spanish  family  which  had  settled  in  Rome. 
His  grandfather  had  held  numerous  offices  under  Hadrian, 
and  in  126  a.d.  had  been  appointed  prefect  of  the  Praetorian 
guards.  He  was  born  April  20,  121  a.  d.,  and  was  brought 
up  by  his  grandfather  in  consequence  of  the  early  death  of 
his  father.  In  145  a.d.  he  married  Annia  Faustina,  daughter 
of  Antoninus,  by  whom  h&  had  two  sons,  Annius  and  Com- 
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modus.  The  latter  was  not  born  until  August  31,  161,  and 
succeeded  his  father  on  the  imperial  throne. 

Though  left  sole  successor  to  the  throne,  he  ad-    -  fi« 
mitted  Lucius  Verus  as  his  associate  in  the  empire ; 
and  Borne,  for  the  first  time,  saw  itself  governed  by    A  D" 
two  sovereigns  of  equal  power,  but  of  very  different  merit 
and  pretensions.    Aurelius  was  as  remarkable  for  his  virtues 
and  accomplishments  as  Verus  was  for  his  ungovernable  pas- 
sions and  debauched  morals.    The  former  was  an  example  of 
the  greatest  goodness  and  wisdom ;  the  latter,  of  ignorance, 
indolence,  and  dissipation. 

No  sooner  were  the  two  emperors  settled  on  the  throne 
than  the  Parthians  under  Volagases  III.  made  an  irruption 
into  Armenia  and  Syria,  destroying  the  Roman 
legions,  and  expelling  the  Roman  governors.    In  ~~ 
Armenia,  Sosemus,  who  occupied  the  throne  under    A*  * 
Roman  protection,  was  expelled,  and  Tigranes,  who  was  re- 
garded by  the  Armenians  as  their  rightful  king,  raised  to 
power.    In  order  to  stop  the  progress  of  this  barbarous  inva- 
sion, Verus  went  in  person,  but,  thoughtless  of  the  - 
urgency  of  the  expedition,  he  plunged  himself  into 
every  kind  of  debauchery,  and  left  all  the  glory  of  A"D" 
the  field  to  his  lieutenants,  Statins  Prisons,  Avidius  Cassius, 
and  Martius  Verus,  who  were  sent  to  repress  the  enemy, 
Avidius  Cassius,  who  conducted  the  operations  in  Syria,  de 
feated  the  Parthians  in  a  great  battle  near  Europus  in  163  a. d., 
and  drove  them  back  in  disorder  across  the  Euphrates.  The 
other  legates,  Priscus  and  Verus,  brought  the  war  to  a  success- 
ful issue  in  Armenia,  and  replaced  Sosemus  on  the  throne. 
Cassius,  however,  was  not  content  with  the  defence  of  Roman 
territory :  he  invaded  Parthia,  won  a  second  great  battle  at 
Sura,  in  Mesopotamia,  occupied  Babylon,  and  took  and  burnt 
Seleucia  on  the  Tigris.    He  also  crossed  the  Zagros  Moun- 
tains, and  occupied  part  of  Media.    The  positive  result  of  the 
-war  was  the  cession  by  Parthia  to  Rome  of  Western  Meso- 
potamia, or  that  part  of  Mesopotamia  which  was  between  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Khabour.    This,  however,  was  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  the  misery  which  was  brought  on  the 
empire  by  the  troops  on  their  return  from  the  East,  j 
The  army  carried  back  the  plague  from  Parthia,  ^D 
and  disseminated  the  infection  in  all  the  provinces 
through  which  it  passed.    It  may  be  as  well  to  pause  here  to 
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say  that  Varus,  who  had  returned  to  Borne  in  184  un,  to 
1fift  ^old  a  tr*umph  *or  ^e  rotories  gained  by  his  lieu- 
iey  tenants,  was  permitted  to  take  no  leading  part  b 
the  government  from  this  time,  and  ultimately  died 

of  apoplexy,  having  reigned  eight  yean  in  coxy  unction  with 

Aurelius. 

The  plague — that  raged  with  uncontrollable  fbry  through- 
out the  Eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  and  in  Italy,  and 

j£-    the  adjacent  parts — was  attributed  to  the  Christians, 

1  ~*  and  a  fierce  persecution  was  set  on  foot,  at  home 
'  and  abroad.  In  the  midst  of  these  excesses  news 
came  that  the  Marcomanni  and  Quadi  were  threatening  the 
frontier,  and  Aurelius  prepared  to  march  against  them,  He 
was  unable  to  proceed  farther  than  Aquileia,  where  the 
soldiers  died  as  fast  as  they  arrived  of  the  raging  pestilence. 
It  was  while  the  Bomans  were  awaiting  a  cessation  of  tho 
evil  to  enable  them  to  move  northwards  that  Verus  died. 

Aurelius,  who  had  hitherto  felt  the  fatigues,  not  only  of 
governing  the  empire,  but  of  controlling  an  unworthy  col- 
league, being  now  left  to  himself  began  to  act  with  still  greater 
diligence  and  success.-  Believed  by  the  disappearance  of  the 
plague,  he  marched  against  the  Marcomanni,  the  Quadi,  the 
Sarmatians,  the  Vandals,  and  other  barbarians,  who  had  re- 
newed hostilities  with  unusual  rage  and  devastation,  and 
whom,  after  some  years  of  warfare,  he  constrained 
to  accept  such  terms  of  peace  as  he  thought  fit  to 

*~  '  propose.  His  victories  over  the  tribes  of  the  North 
were  commemorated  by  the  erection  of  a  column  similar  to 
that  of  Trajan,  but  smaller,  which  is  still  standing  at  Rome. 

It  has  been  often  urged  that  the  possession  of  power,  espe- 
cially when  the  exercise  of  that  power  is  subject  to  no  control, 
or  is  exercised  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the  superior  force 
that  should  hold  it  in  check  as  to  be  virtually  without  con- 
trol, is  apt  to  spoil  the  best-intentioned  men,  much  more  those 
in  whom  ambition  or  any  other  passion  is  inherent  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Avidius  Cassius,  the  con- 
queror of  Parthia,  who  had  been  left  in  the  East  with  the 

*  m»    sole  control  of  Syria ;  for  while  Aurelius  was  yet  in 

A  D  Pannonia  he  conceived  the  design  of  raising  himself 
to  the  throne ;  and  on  receiving  a  report  of  the 
emperor's  death,  announced  himself  to  his  officers  and  soldiers 
as  his  successor.  Tta^,  WTOro^mVij     means  disposed, 
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as  a  body,  to  countenance  the  schemes  of  their  general.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  killed,  and 
his  head  sent  to  Aurelius.  It  is  sad  to  relate  that  it  is  be- 
lieved that  his  conduct  was  prompted  by  the  Empress  Faus- 
tina, unworthy  daughter  of  an  unworthy  mother,  who  had 
offered  him  her  hand  as  the  price  of  the  dethronement  of  her 
good  and  just  husband.  She  died  in  the  East, 
whither  she  had  accompanied  Aurelius,  whose  pre- 
sence  there  was  necessary  to  settle  the  disorganize  A<Da 
tion  that  ensued  after  the  death  of  Cassius.  He  returned  to 
Borne  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  to  hold  a  triumph  for  his 
victories  over  the  Marcomanni,  Sarmatians,  Quadi,  and  other 
northern  tribes ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  associated  his 
son  Commodus,  who  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  with  him- 
self in  the  tribunitian  power.  It  was  in  this  year  (177  a.d.) 
that  the  second  great  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Aurelius  took  place. 

The  end  of  his  reign  was  now  rapidly  approaching.  Fresh 
incursions  of  the  barbarians  of  the  North,  who  were  perpetu- 
ally harassing  the  northern  frontiers,  called  him  to  initiate 
fresh  measures  against  them.  After  witnessing  the  marriage 
of  his  son  with  Crispina,  he  hastened  with  him  to  the  scene 
of  action.  The  war  commenced,  but  of  what  took  place  little 
is  known  with  certainty.  In  the  midst  of  it  the  emperor 
died  of  fever  at  Sirmium,  in  Pannonia,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year 
of  his  age,  and  after  reigning  a  little  more  than  nineteen 
years,  during  eight  years  of  which  the  government  was  shared 
by  Lucius  Verus,  who  had  married  the  emperor's  daughter 
Lucilla. 

Aurelius  died  March  17,  180  a.d.,  not  without  a  suspicion 
that  he  was  removed  by  his  physicians  at  the  desire  of  his 
son  Commodus,  and  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman 
empire  seemed  to  die  with  him.  From  this  period  we  behold 
a  train  of  emperors  either  vicious  or  impotent;  an  empire 
grown  too  great,  sinking  by  its  own  weight,  surrounded  by 
barbarous  and  successful  enemies  without,  and  torn  by  ambi- 
tious and  cruel  factions  within ;  the  principles  of  the  times 
wholly  corrupted ;  philosophy  attempting  to  regulate  the 
minds  of  men  without  the  aid  of  religion ;  and  the  warmth 
of  patriotism,  as  well  as  the  flame  of  genius,  gradually  verging 
to  extinction.  Imperialism,  which  had  already  brought  great 
evils  on  Borne,  was  yet  to  bring  greater.  " 
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Ulpius  Marcellus.  On  the  frontiers  on  all  sides  the  enemies 
of  the  empire  were  held  in  check  by  the  Eoman  generals, 
while  disaffection,  which  reared  its  head  from  time  to  time  in 
the  frontier  provinces,  was  sternly  trampled  out ;  but  at  home 
their  successes  were  neutralised  by  the  misgovernment  of 
Commodu8,  who  traded  on  their  fame,  and  held  triumph  after 
triumph  in  the  imperial  city  in  virtue  of  victories  in  which 
•  he  had  no  share. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  beginning  of  his  reign.  His 
reappearance  at  Rome  was  the  signal  for  a  general  outburst  of 
enthusiasm  among  all  classes,  and  public  confidence  was  se- 
cured by  the  maintenance  of  the  government  in  the  hands  of 
his  father's  counsellors.    Eager  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
Commodus  meddled  but  little  in  the  affairs  of  state,  until  a 
conspiracy  formed  against  him  by  his  sister  Lucilla,  the  widow 
of  Verus,  and  then  the  wife  of  Claudius  Pompeianus,  roused 
all  the  cruelty  and  ferocity  which  lay  dormant  in  his  disposi- 
tion.   The  assassin  who  had  been  chosen  to  dispatch  him  had 
accompanied  the  ill-dealt  blow  with  the  words,  "  The  senate 
sends  you  this;"  and  the  suspicions  of  Commodus 
being  thus  directed  against  this  body,  he  took  ter-  j~ 
rible  reprisals  on  the  leading  members.    The  suspi-  ' 
cion  of  evil  to  come  which  had  long  haunted  the  most  thought- 
ful of  the  Roman  citizens  now  deepened  into  certainty,  and 
distress  at  home  was  aggravated  by  the  fresh  outbreaks  of  both 
famine  and  pestilence.    The  favourites  of  the  em-    -  ~~ 
peror  and  the  Praetorian  guards  wielded  the  govern- 
ment,  the  worst  of  the  former  being  a  Phrygian, 
Oleander,  who  had  won  favour  with  the  emperor  by  pandering 
to  his  vices,  and  with  the  people  by  supplying  them  with 
amusements  free  of  cost.  The  means  to  do  this  were  obtained 
by  a  traffic  in  the  offices  of  state,  high  and  low,  which  he  ear- 
ned on  openly.    He  was  sacrificed  in  consequence  of  an  out- 
break of  the  populace,  caused  by  the  want  and  destitution 
that  then  prevailed  among  the  lower  classes,  and  the  insolence 
of  the  Praetorian  guards  (189  a.d.). 

The  emperor  himself  was  seldom  seen  out  of  the  amphi- 
theatre or  circus,  where  he  delighted  to  make  exhibition  of 
his  dexterity  as  an  archer,  being  so  skilful  in  this  respect  as 
to  be  able  to  stop  an  ostrich  in  its  swift  career  by  striking  its 
head  from  its  body  by  an  arrow  headed  with  a  broad  keen 
Uade.    He  fought  frequently  in  the  public  games  as  a  gjbuk*- 
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tor,  but  with  precautions  to  insure  his  safety,  his  opponents 
being  usually  armed  with  useless  weapons.  His  impiety — if 
assumption  of  the  name  and  attributes  of  a  heathen  deity  may 
be  so  termed — was  only  equalled  by  his  folly  and  wickedness. 
Proud  of  his  strength  and  address  in  the  arena,  he  chose  to  be 
called  Hercules,  and  placed  the  head  of  this  god  upon  his 
statues,  and  stamped  his  club  and  lion's  skin  upon  his  coins. 
At  last,  in  his  conceit,  he  resolved  to  alter  the  names  of  the 
months  of  the  year,  re-naming  them  after  his  own  titles  and 
appellations ;  and,  to  celebrate  the  change,  he  resolved  to  kill 
the  consuls-designate  and  others  who  were  obnoxious  to  him 
at  the  beginning  of  the  coming  year,  193  A.D.,  and  to  march 
to  the  Capitol  with  all  the  gladiators  of  Borne  behind  him. 
His  mistress  Marcia  and  others  to  whom  he  had  confided  his 
design  strove  in  vain  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose,  and,  with 
the  cruelty  that  appointed  death  as  the  fate  of  all  who  dared 
to  thwart  him  in  his  wishes,  he  added  their  names  to  a  list  of 
those  appointed  to  die  in  the  coming  celebration.  This  list 
was  found  and  taken  to  Marcia  by  a  child  who  had  been 
playing  in  the  room  where  Commodus  had  accidentally 
dropped  it.  The  girl,  angry  and  frightened,  showed  it  to 
some  of  the  officers  of  the  palace  whom  Commodus  had  thu* 
sentenced,  and  the  thirst  for  revenge  predominating  at  last 
over  fear,  they  resolved  to  save  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  tyrant.  The  last  day  of  the  old  year  was  hastening  to  its 
close  when  Commodus,  wearied  with  practice  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, returned  to  the  palace  and  called  for  wine,  A  cup, 
deadly  with  poison,  was  brought  to  him  by  Marcia,  who 
watched  the  disappearance  of  the  fatal  draught  with  fear  and 
trembling,  lest  a  movement  should  betray  her  to  the  suspicious 
man  who  was  swallowing  it  with  greedy  relish.  Worn  with 
fatigue,  he  flung  himself  on  a  couch  to  sleep,  and  there  he  en- 
tered on  the  slumber  which  must  last  for  him  throughout 
time,  for  Marcia,  fearful  of  a  temporary  waking  and  the  scene 
that  might  follow,  should  he  believe  himself  to  be  dying,  had 
him  strangled  as  he  slept  by  a  wrestler  named  Narcissus. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Various  wars  carried  on  I    life  of  Commodus  by 

in  Britain,  D*c\*,GQr-  I    order  of  Lucilla  a.d.  1& 

many,  &c   .\8fl— aA^ihsbb*  vul  pestilence 

Attempt  made  oil  tk*  \   W*n»*    „  IS* 
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Clsander,  prefect  of  the  I  Commodus  poisoned 
Praetorian  guards,  I  by  Marcia,  Decern- 
put  to  death   a.d.  189  |    ber31   A.D.  192 

EMPERORS  FROM  NERVA  TO  OOMMODUS. 

Nerva  a.d.  96  Marcus   Aurelius  and 

Trajan    „     98      Lucius  Verus   a.d.  161 

Hadrian                            117  Marcus  Aurelius  (alone)  „  169 

Antoninus  Pius    „    138  Commodus   „  180 


CHAPTER  VI. 
MZLITABT  DESPOTISM  AT  ROUE. 
193  A.D.  to  249  A.D. 

1.  HELVIU8  PKRTINAX. — THE  GROWN,  WHO  SHALL  HAVE  IT? 

On  the  1st  of  January,  193,  the  citizens  of  Home  were  fated 
to  hear  strange  things  !  Commodus  was  dead — dead  of  apo- 
plexy it  was  reported  and  believed  at  first,  but  it  was  not  long 
before  the  truth  oozed  out.  The  event  was  as  sudden  as  it 
was  unexpected.  Who  was  to  be  the  next  emperor  ?  The 
conspirators  had  already  settled  this  by  offering  the  crown  to 
an  old  friend  and  counsellor  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  Helvius  Per- 
tinax  by  name,  who  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  city.  He 
-would  as  soon  have  died  as  accepted  the  empire,  but  there 
seemed  to  be  danger  of  anarchy  if  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  he 
gave  in  to  their  wishes.  His  accession  was  hailed  with  delight 
by  everyone  except  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  held  aloof,  and 
waited  their  time  in  sullen  silence.  Pertinax  was  « qq 
in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  when  he  began  * 
bis  reign ;  and  though  a  man  of  mean  birth,  he  had  '  * 
risen  to  esteem  by  his  virtues  and  military  talents.  He 
applied  himself  with  zeal  to  the  correction  of  abuses ;  and  his 
success  in  foreign  affairs  was  equal  to  his  internal  policy. 
But  the  Praetorian  guards,  whose  manners  he  attempted  to 
reform,  and  who  had  been  long  corrupted  by  the  indulgence 
and  profusion  of  former  monarchs,  began  to  hate  him  for  the 
parsimony  and  discipline  which  he  introduced  among  them, 
and  resolved  to  dethrone  him.  Accordingly  they  marched  in 
a  tumultuous  manner  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  and  entet- 
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iiig  the  palace  without  opposition,  struck  the  emperor,  who 
feU  mangled  with  a  multitude  of  wounds,  March  28,  193, 
after  a  reign  of  barely  three  months.  Thus  died  Pertinax, 
who,  from  the  number  of  his  adventures,  was  called  the 
Tennis-ball  of  Fortune. 

The  Praetorian  guards  of  the  capital  then  made  proclamation 
that  they  would  sell  the  empire  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  ac- 
cordingly it  was  literally  knocked  down  to  Didius  Julianas,  a 
rich  citizen,  for  6,250  drachms,  to  be  immediately  paid  to  each 
of  the  soldiers.  *  Didius  gave  himself  up  to  ease  and  inactivity, 
utterly  regardless  of  the  duties  of  his  station;  but  he  was  still 
followed  by  that  avarice  by  which  he  had  become  opulent, 
and  which  soon  rendered  him  contemptible  to  the  army. 

The  able  officers  of  Commodus  and  his  predecessors,  who 
had  no  scruple  of  transferring  their  allegiance  to  a  man  like 
Pertinax,  chafed  with  rage  on  hearing  how  things  were  going 
at  Konie,  and  how  the  guards  of  the  capital  had  presumed  to 
impose  an  emperor  on  the  empire  for  the  sake  of  a  paltry  sum 
of  money.  Whose  should  the  empire  be)  questioned  the  im- 
perial generals,  and  the  secret  response  of  more  than  one  wti 
— Mine !  In  fact,  as  soon  as  the  news  came  that  Didius  was 
on  the  throne,  Pescennius  Niger  in  Syria,  Clodius  Albinos  in 
Britain,  and  Septimius  Severus  in  Illyricum,  were  each  chosen 
emperor  by  the  troops  under  his  command.  Severus,  who  was 
nearest  to  Home,  hastened  towards  the  capital  with  his  legions; 
and  on  his  approach  the  senate,  perceiving  the  timidity  and 
weakness  of  Didius,  began  to  abandon  him,  declaring  that  he 
who  could  not  defend  the  empire  was  unworthy  to  govern  it 
Didius,  therefore,  being  put  to  death  on  June  2,  193  a.ik, 
after  a  shorter  reign  than  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  senate 
sent  ambassadors  to  Severus,  yielding  him  obedience,  and 
granting  him  the  insignia  and  the  usual  titles  of  empire.  The 
Roman  Praetorian  guards  were  disbanded,  and  the  Tingleadqs, 
in  the  late  proceedings  were  punished. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
Accession   of    Helvius  Death  of  Didius  Julia- 

Pertinax   Jan.  1,  a.  D.  193      nus,  and  accession  of 

Death  of  Pertinax,  and  Lucius  Septimius  Se- 

accession  of  Didius  <verus  June  2.  A.n.  1S3 

Mar.  28,  ,,193 


*  The  whole  ram       V3  %^rasta&\n  tfoout  two  ■HP"— 
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2.  LUCIUS  8EPTIMIU8  8EVERUS. 

The  new  emperor,  who  was  a  man  of  liberal  education  and 
great  military  talent,  was  born  at  Septis,  in  Africa,  in  146 
a.d.,  and  was  about  forty-seven  years  of  age  when  he  ascended 
the  throne.  Having  made  himself  master  of  Rome,  he  pre- 
pared to  reduce  the  provinces  which  had  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  of  Niger  and  of  Albinus.  Knowing  that  Albinus 
was  less  to  be  dreaded  as 'an  active  enemy  than  Niger,  he  re- 
solved to  temporize  with  him ;  and,  to  gain  time  to  prosecute 
his  designs  against  the  latter,  he  offered  the  former  the  suc- 
cession to  the  throne,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  which  was  ac- 
cepted. He  then  marched  eastward,  and,  having  joined  battle 
with  his  adversary,  defeated  him  at  Issus  in  194  a.d.  Byzan- 
tium, however,  whose  inhabitants  had  supported  Niger,  was 
not  taken  until  196  A.D.,  after  a  siege  of  three  years.  Severus 
then  made  the  pretext  of  the  discovery  of  a  plot  against  his 
life  an  excuse  for  attacking  Albinus,  who  fell  in  a  great  battle 
near  Lyon  in  197  a.d. 

He  next  turned  his  arms  against  the  Parthians,  who  were 
invading  the  frontiers  of  the  empire,  and  whom  he    -  Qft 
attacked  with  his  usual  celerity  and  success.  He 
took  Ctesiphon,  and  after  defeating  them,  and  re-  * 
ceiving  the  submission  of  the  kings  of  Arabia  and  Mesopota- 
mia, he  returned  to  Home,  where  he  erected  the  triumphal 
arch  which  bears  his  name  as  a  memorial  of  his  victories.  A 
violent  persecution  of  the  Christians  followed  his  return  from 
the  East  in  202  a.d.    The  next  six  years  were  spent  in  regu- 
lating the  internal  affairs  of  the  empire.    In  doing  this  he 
contrived  and  set  going  a  military  despotism  more  stringent 
and  complete  than  any  which  had  yet  held  Home  in  thraldom. 
His  chief  minister  always  held  the  post  of  prefect  of  the  Prae- 
torian guards ;  the  authority  of  the  senate  dwindled  to  nothing. 
Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  undertook  an  expe-  ^ 
dition  into  Britain,  and  marching  against  the  Cale-    A  D 
donians,  who  had  cruelly  harassed  the  Roman  settle- 
ments, compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace.    For  the  better 
security  of  Britain,  he  repaired  that  famous  wall  which  is 
still  called  by  his  name,  and  which  extends  from  Solway 
Frith  on  the  west  to  the  German  Ocean  on  the  east  This 
wall,  it  is  needless  to  observe,  is  that  which  was  first  planned 
by  Agricola,  and  renewed  by  Hadrian.    He  was  taken  ill  at 
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York,  and,  feeling  his  end  approaching,  said : — "  When  I  took 
the  empire  upon  me,  I  found  it  declining  and  exhausted ;  I 
now  leave  it  strong  and  lasting  to  my  eons,  if  they  prove  vir- 
tuous, but  feeble  and  desperate,  if  otherwise."  He  died  soon 
after  on  February  4,  211  aj>.,  in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his 
age  and  the  eighteenth  year  of  his  reigr.  in  which  he  had  dis- 
played considerable  talents  and  virtues,  mixed  with  many 
blemishes. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  the  Em- 
peror   Lucius  Septi- 


mius  heverus.. 


Defeat  of  Pescennius 
Niger  at  Issus   

Defeat  of  Albinus  near 
Lyon   

Expedition  of  Severus 


A.D. 


193 
194 
197 


against  the  Parthians, 

and  others  a.d.  198 

Return  from  the  East, 

and  persecution  of  the 

Christians   „  SOS 

Expedition  against  the 

Caledonians    „  206 

Death  of  Severnsat  York  ,,  211 


3.  MARCUS  AURELIUS  CARACALLA  AND  SEPTIMTU8  GET  A, 

Caracalla  and  Geta,  the  sons  of  Severus,  were  respectively 

q--    twenty-three  and  twenty-two  at  their  father's  death. 

a  D  The  name  by  which  the  former  has  become  known 
in  history  is  a  nickname  given  him  by  the  soldiers 
of  the  empire  from  the  long  tunic  which  he  habitually  wore, 
and  which  was  the  common  dress  of  the  Gauls.  Being  left 
joint  heirs  to  the  empire,  the  brothers  soon  showed  a  mutual 
hatred  to  each  other ;  and  Rome  experienced  the  dangerous 
effects  of  being  governed  by  two  princes  of  equal  power  and 
contrary  dispositions.  Caracalla,  however,  being  resolved  to 
govern  alone,  furiously  entered  Geta's  apartment,  and,  followed 
by  ruffians,  slew  him  in  his  mother's  arms  (212  a.d.).  This 
monster  soon  exceeded  the  enormities  of  Domitian  or  of  Nero. 

Laetius,  who  advised  him  to  murder  his  brother,  was  the 
first  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his  jealousy ;  his  own  wife,  Plau- 
tina,  followed;  and  Papinian,  a  renowned  civilian,  was  be- 
headed for  refusing  to  write  in  vindication  of  his  cruelty, 
answering  the  emperor's  request  by  observing  "  that  it  was 
much  easier  to  commit  a  parricide  than  to  defend  it"  He 
commanded  all  governors  appointed  by  his  brother  to  be 
slain,  and  put  to  death  not  less  than  two  thousand  of  his  ad- 
herents. He  &pen\»  -wlivAfc  nights  in  the  execution  of  his 
bloody  decrees,       tab  foaA.  o\  ^kk?^  *t  *1L  tanks, 
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were  carried  out  of  the  city  in  carts,  and  burnt  in  heaps, 
without  the  customary  rites.  Upon  a  certain  occasion  he 
ordered  his  soldiers  to  attack  a  crowded  audience  in  the 
theatre,  merely  because  they  discountenanced  a  charioteer 
whom  he  happened  to  favour.  He  perceived  that  he  was 
hated  by  the  people,  and  publicly  declared  "that  he  could  in- 
sure his  own  safety,  though  not  their  love;  so  that  he  neither 
valued  their  reproaches,  nor  feared  their  hatred." 

After  exhausting  the  treasury,  draining  the  provinces,  and 
committing  a  thousand  acts  of  rapacity,  merely  to  retain  his 
soldiers  in  his  interest,  he  resolved  to  lead  them  niq 
upon  a  visit  through  every  part  of  the  empire.  In  A  D 
Germany  he  dressed  himself  in  the  habit  of  the 
country,  that  he  might  oblige  the  natives.  In  Macedonia  he 
pretended  to  be  a  great  admirer  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
whose  statue  he  caused  to  be  made  with  two  faces,  one  of 
which  resembled  Alexander,  and  the  other  himself;  and  he 
was  so  corrupted  by  flattery  that  he  called  himself  Alexander, 
and  affected  the  walk  and  gesture  of  that  hero.  In  the  amphi- 
theatre at  Alexandria,  in  Egypt,  he  cut  off  great  numbers, 
only  for  having  passed  some  jests  upon  his  person  and  vices ; 
and  the  slaughter  was  so  great  that  the  streams  of  blood 
tinged  the  waters  of  the  Nile.  His  reign,  which  was  of  six 
yean'  duration,  was  one  continued  scene  of  atrocities,  and  was 
at  length  terminated  by  assassination. 

He  was  murdered  when  on  a  journey  from  Edessa  to  the 
Temple  of  the  Moon  at  CharrhaB  by  Mentialis,  who  had  been 
ordered  to  commit  the  act  by  Opilius  Macrinus,  the  prefect  of 
the  Praetorian  guards,  March  8,  217  a.d.  During  his  absence 
the  regulation  of  the  empire  had  been  undertaken  by  his 
mother  Julia  Domna,  who  put  herself  to  death  when  the 
news  of  her  unworthy  son's  murder  reached  her. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Caracalla 
and  Get*   a.d.  211 

If  order  of  Geta  by  Cara- 
cal]*   „  212 

Departure  of  Caracalla 


on  a  tour  through  the 

empire   a.d.  213 

Caracalla  murdered  by 
order  of  the  prefect 
Macrinus    „  217 


4.  MARCUS  OPILIUS  MACRINUS. 

The  military  having  now  monopolized  all  power  to  them- 
selves, invested  Macrinus,  who  was  fifty-three  years  of  age, 
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and  of  obscure  parentage,  with  the  purple,  and  the  senate 
rt-  7  confirmed  the  choice.  They  also  consented  to  the 
^  '  adoption  of  his  son  Diadumenianus,  whom  he  took 
A*D*  as  a  partner  in  the  empire.  The  Roman  army  was 
now  arrived  at  such  a  pitch  of  licentiousness  that  the  most 
gentle  inflictions  were  considered  as  severities ;  and  the  sol- 
diers, becoming  dissatisfied  with  the  discipline  that  he  en- 
joined, were  soon  as  ready  to  countenance  any  new  claimant 
of  the  imperial  honours  as  they  had  supported  hirn^  One  was 
found  in  the  person  of  Elagabalus,  or  Heliogabalus^  so  called 
from  the  sun,  whose  priest  he  was  at  Emesa.  His  grand- 
mother, Julia  Maesa,*  was  the  sister  of  Julia  Domna,  the  wife 
of  Severus.  She  had  been  living  at  Antioch  with  her  daugh- 
ters Sosemias  and  Mammaea,  but,  on  being  banished  from  that 
city,  retired  with  her  family  to  Emesa.  There  the  son  of 
Sosemias,  whose  father  was  a  Eoman  named  Yarius  Marcellus, 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  soldiers  by  his  great  beauty  and 
likeness  to  Caracalla;  and  declaring  that  he  was  the  dead 
emperor's  son,  which  he  and  his  mother  took  no  pains  to 
deny,  they  proclaimed  him  in  opposition  to  Macrinus  in  May, 
218.  His  cause  was  eagerly  supported  in  Syria.  Macrinus 
hastened  from  Antioch  to  give  battle  to  his  supporters,  but, 
being  defeated,  fled  from  the  field,  was  taken  with  his  son, 
and  put  to  death,  June  7,  218  a.d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
Defeat  and  death  of  Macrinus  and  his  son  a.d.  218 


*  The  table  below  will  show  the  connection  between  the  emperors 
from  Septimius  Severus  to  Alexander  Severus  : — 

Varius  Bassianus  Avitus. 


U  |e7e™iU8  |  =Julia  Domna.  Julia  Masa= Avitus 


Cara'calla.  Get,  ^^(.80!^  Mania  j 


Heliogabalus.  Alexander  Severn.. 


THE  EMPIRE. 

5.  HEL100ABALU8. 

The  appointment  of  the  army  controlling,  as  usual,  the  de- 
cision of  the  senate  and  citizens  of  Borne,  Helio- 
gabalus  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fourteen 
years.  He  was  entirely  directed  by  favourites,  and  A*D* 
was  a  monster  of  sensuality.  His  short  life,  therefore,  is  only 
a  tissue  of  effeminacy,  lust,  folly,  and  extravagance.  In  the 
space  of  four  years  ho  married  six  wives,  and  divorced  them 
all ;  and  he  even  assumed  the  quality  of  a  woman,  and  mar- 
ried one  of  his  officers.  He  built  a  senate-house  for  women, 
with  suitable  orders,  habits,  and  distinctions,  and  made  his 
mother  president.  To  these  follies  he  added  extreme  cruelty 
and  boundless  prodigality.  His  suppers  generally  cost  6,000 
crowns,  and  often  60,000 ;  he  always  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold 
and  purple,  enriched  with  precious  stones,  and  never  wore  the 
same  habit  twice ;  and  his  palace,  his  chambers,  and  his  beds 
were  all  furnished  with  the  richest  stuffs,  covered  with  gold 
and  jewels.  In  short,  all  his  government,  actions,  dress,  and 
furniture  testified  the  extravagant  folly  of  a  wanton  and 
vicious  boy.  Thus,  sometimes  he  was  seen  driving  elephants 
yoked  to  his  chariot,  sometimes  mastiff  dogs,  and  sometimes 
lions.  In  testimony  of  the  magnitude  of  the  city,  he  caused 
10,000  pounds  weight  of  spiders'  webs  to  be  collected.  He 
even  invited  his  guests  in  the  same  spirit  of  absurdity;  for  he 
gave  a  feast  to  eight  old  men,  eight  bald  men,  eight  blind 
men  of  one  eye,  eight  lame  with  the  gout,  eight  deaf  men, 
eight  black,  and  eight  so  fat  that  they  could  scarcely  sit  at  the 
same  table.  To  these  childish  tricks,  which  might  pass  for 
harmless  follies,  he  united  malevolence  in  every  entertainment* 
He  often  smothered  his  guests  in  rooms  filled  with  roses,  and 
terrified  them  by  letting  loose  wild  beasts  among  them,  pre- 
viously deprived  of  their  teeth  and  claws.  It  is  even  said 
that  he  strove  to  foretell  what  was  to  happen,  by  inspecting 
the  entrails  of  young  men  sacrificed,  and  that  he  chose  the 
most  beautiful  youths  throughout  Italy  to  be  slain  for  that 
purpose.  By  the  advice  of  his  grandmother,  Julia  Msesa,  he 
adopted  his  cousin  Alexianus,  the  son  of  his  aunt  Mam  mam, 
by  the  name  of  Marcus  Aurelius  Alexander,  as  his  successor, 
who  so  greatly  endeared  himself  to  the  people  and  the  army 
that  the  soldiers,  in  consequence  of  a  plot  contrived  by  Helio- 
gabalus  to  destroy  his  cousin,  rose  in  insurrection  against  him 
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in  March,  232  a.d.,  and  assassinated  him,  after  a  detestable 
reign  of  nearly  four  years.  His  body  was  thrown  into  the 
Tiber,  with  heavy  weights  attached  to  it,  that  none  might 
afterwards  bury  it,  and  his  memory  was  declared  infamous  by 
the  senate. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Accession  of  Heliogaba-             I  Assassination  of  Helio- 
Iub   a.d.  218  I    gabalns   a.t>.  222 

6.  ALEXANDER  SEVERU8. 

Alexander,  who  assumed  the  name  of  his  great-uncle  Seve- 

222  rus,  was  declared  emperor  without  any  opposition, 
~~    and  few  princes  have  deserved  greater  commends- 

A*  *  tions.  He  combined  the  greatest  humanity  with 
the  most  rigid  justice.  He  encouraged  the  good,  and  severely 
reproved  the  abandoned  and  the  infamous.  He  was  an  ex- 
cellent mathematician,  geometrician,  and  musician,  and  was 
equally  skilful  in  painting,  sculpture,  and  poetry.  In  short, 
such  were  his  talents,  and  the  soundness  of  his  judgment, 
that,  though  only  sixteen  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign, 
he  possessed  all  the  premature  wisdom  of  age. 

He  spent  the  first  part  of  his  reign  in  reforming  the  abuses 
of  his  predecessors,  and  particularly  in  restoring  the  senators 
to  their  rank  and  influence.  Merit  was  the  only  passport  to 
his  protection,  and  he  would  not  permit  offices  or  places  to  be 
purchased  with  money.  "  I  cannot,"  said  he,  "  bear  to  see 
merchants  in  authority ;  if  I  first  allow  them  to  be  such,  I 
cannot  afterwards  condemn  their  conduct ;  for  how  could  I 
punish  the  person  who  sold,  when  I  first  permitted  him  to  be 
a  buyer  V  He  was,  therefore,  a  rigid  punisher  of  such  magis- 
trates as  took  bribes,  saying  that  it  was  not  enough  to  deprive 
such  of  their  places,  but  that  their  lives  in  most  cases  ought 
to  pay  for  a  breach  of  their  duty.  On  the  contrary,  he  thought 
that  he  could  never  sufficiently  reward  such  as  were  remark- 
able for  their  justice  and  integrity,  keeping  a  register  of  their 
names,  and  encouraging  those  who  seemed  modest  and  un- 
willing to  approach  him.  He  extended  his  clemency  even  to 
the  Christians,  who  had  been  punished  in  the  former  reign 
with  unrelenting  barbarity.  A  contest  happening  between 
them  and  a  company  of  cooks  and  vintners  about  a  piece  of 
ground,  which  the  one  fc»  *  ^sw»  ^i^w&a^  and  the 
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other  for  exercising  their  respective  trades,  he  decided  the 
dispute  by  his  rescript  in  the  following  words  : — "  It  is  better 
that  God  be  worshipped  there  in  any  manner,  than  that  the 
place  should  be  put  to  uses  of  drunkenness  or  debauchery." 

He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  when  troubles  beset 
him,  created  by  the  very  men  who  had  raised  him  to  his  high 
position.  His  attempt  to  restore  discipline  in  the  ranks  of 
the  Praetorian  guards  caused  a  conflict  in  Home,  which  lasted 
three  days,  and  so  insolent  were  the  soldiers  that  they  killed 
their  prefect,  Ulpian,  in  the  very  presence  of  the  emperor. 
His  abilities  in  war  were  inferior  to  his  assiduity  in  peace ; 
but  he  was  by  no  means  cowardly,  and  always  faced  danger 
wherever  it  presented  itself. 

In  the  East  the  power  of  Rome's  old  enemy,  Parthia,  was 
no  more,  for  in  226  a.d.  Ardshir,  or  Artaxerxes,  the  king,  or 
more  probably  viceroy,  of  Persia  under  the  last  of  the  Par- 
thian monarchs,  had  succeeded  in  overthrowing  it,  and  esta- 
blishing a  new  Persian  empire,  and  founding  the  dynasty  of 
the  Sassanidae.    It  was  not  long  before  the  new  ruler  of  the 
new  empire  came  into  collision  with  the  Romans  on  the  west- 
ern limits  of  his  possessions,  and  sought  to  retake  Mesopota- 
mia from  Rome.    On  this  Alexander  Severus  pro-  aqi 
•ceeded  at  once  to  the  East.    The  details  of  the  cam- 
paign  are  not  extant,  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Alexander  was  victorious  over  Ardshir.    At  all  events, 
lie  returned  to  Rome  and  enjoyed  a  triumph,  and  noo 
peace  was  concluded  with  Persia.    His  end  was  a 
sad  one,  and  totally  undeserved.    There  was  in  the    A  D" 
army  a  Thracian  named  Maximin,  of  enormous  strength  and 
powers  of  endurance,  who  had  attracted  the  notice  of  Septi- 
mius  Severus  when  but  a  lad,  and  had  been  enrolled  in  the 
barbarian  cavalry  that  formed  the  body-guard  of  the  Roman 
emperors.    Step  by  step  he  had  risen  in  military  rank,  and 
■ultimately  received  the  command  of  the  troops  stationed  on 
the  Rhine.    A  rebellion  having  broken  out  among  the  Ger- 
mans, many  of  whom  crossed  the  river,  Alexander  Severus 
hastened  to  the  spot,  but,  instead  of  fighting,  made  terms 
with  his  opponents.    This  was  regarded  by  Maximin  and  the 
soldiers  as  a  proof  of  weakness  and  an  act  worthy  only  of  a 
woman,  and  the  troops,  persuaded  by  their  general,  broke  into 
insurrection  and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Immediately  after- 
wards Alexander  and  his  mother  were  put  to  death  at  a  place 
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called  Sicila,  in  GanL  '  Alexander  perished  March  19, 235  a.d^ 
after  a  reign  of  thirteen  yean,  and  aged  about  twenty-nine. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Alexander 

Severus   A.D.  222 

Murder  of  Ulpian  by  the 

Praetorian  guards          „  222 

Overthrow  of  Parthia, 

and  establishment  of 

the  new  empire  of  Per- 


Collision  between  Persia 

and  Rome.  AleTander 

goes  to  the  East   A.D.  231 

Triumph  of  Alexander 

for  victories  over  Per- 


Alexander  murdered  by 
the  soldiers    „  235 


7.  MAXIM1N,  THE  GORDIAKS,  PUPIENU8,  AND  BALBINUS. 

Caius  Julius  Verus  Maximinus,  more  commonly  known 
as  Maximin,  who  had  been  the  chief  promoter  of  the  sedi- 
tion in  which  Alexander  Severus  had  lost  his  life,  was 
elected  emperor  by  the  army,  though  the  senate  and  people 
rtoe  of  Rome  refused  to  confirm  the  choice  of  the 
®  soldiers.  This  extraordinary  man  was  the  son  of  a 
poor  herdsman  of  Thrace,  and  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life  followed  the  humble  profession  of  his  father.  After 
enlisting  into  the  Roman  army,  he  soon  became  remarkable 
for  his  great  strength  and  courage.  He  was  eight  feet  and  a 
half  high,  and  was  not  more  remarkable  for  the  magnitude, 
than  the  symmetry  of  his  person.  He  was  able  to  draw  a 
carriage  which  two  oxen  could  not  move.  He  commonly  ate 
forty  pounds  weight  of  flesh  every  day,  and  drank  six  gallons 
of  wine,  without  committing  any  debauch.  With  so  athletic 
a  frame,  he  possessed  an  independent  and  undaunted  mind. 
He  was  the  first  emperor  that  reigned  without  the  concurrence 
or  approbation  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  seemed  regardless 
of  their  opposition,  and  put  all  such  to  death  as  had  been 
raised  by  his  predecessor.  He  also  extended  his  cruelty  to 
the  rich,  whose  lives  and  estates  were  sacrificed  to  avarice  and 
suspicion. 

However,  his  cruelties  did  not  retard  his  military  opera- 
tions, which  were  carried  on  with  a  spirit  becoming  a  better 
monarch.    He  overthrew  the  Germans  in  several 
^  ^     engagements,  wasted  all  their  country  with  fire  and 
sword  for  four  hundred  miles  together,  and  formed  a 
resolution  of  subduing  all  the  northern  nations  as  far  as  the 
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ocean.  In  these  expeditions  he  endeavoured  to  attach  the 
soldiers  more  firmly  to  him,  by  increasing  their  pay ;  and  in 
every  duty  of  the  camp  he  himself  took  as  much  pains  as  the 
meanest  sentinel  in  his  army.  Wherever  the  conflict  was 
hottest,  there  Maximin  was  seen  righting  in  person,  and  de- 
stroying all  before  him ;  for,  according  to  the  notions  in  which 
he  had  been  bred,  he  considered  it  as  much  his  duty  to  com- 
bat as  a  common  soldier  as  to  command  as  a  general 

In  the  meantime,  the  Christians,  who  had  found  favour  in 
the  former  reign,  felt  the  weight  of  his  resentment,  and  were 
persecuted  in  several  parts  of  the  empire.  What,  however, 
fixed  an  indelible  disgrace  on  his  memory,  was  his  command- 
ing his  early  friends,  and  the  friends  of  his  parents,  to  be  put 
to  death,  that  the  meanness  of  his  extraction  might  be  the 
better  concealed.  From  partial  insurrections,  a  spirit  of 
general  discontent  spread  throughout  all  the  empire  ;  and  in 
Africa,  the  people  obliged  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  who  was  serving  there  as  proconsul,  to 
accept  of  the  imperial  dignity,  and  declared  him  and  his  son, 
who  was  forty-six  years  of  age,  emperors  of  Eome.  This 
election  was  joyfully  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  adjudged 
Maximin  an  enemy  and  a  traitor  to  the  state.  However,  the 
partisans  and  supporters  of  the  Gordians  being  defeated,  and 
the  younger  of  them  slain  in  battle  before  Carthage,  the 
father  strangled  himself  with  his  own  girdle.  Nothing  now 
could  exceed  the  consternation  of  the  senate,  who,  deprived 
of  the  assistance  of  Gordian  and  his  son,  assembled  with 
great  solemnity  in  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  and,  after  mature  de- 
liberation, chose  Marcus  Claudius  Pupienus  Maximus  and 
Decius  Coelius  Balbinus  joint  emperors,  and  empowered  them 
to  take  measures  for  the  defence  of  Eome  against  Maximin, 
who  was  marching  thither  from  Sirmium.  The  grandson  of 
the  elder  Gordian,  Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  was  declared 
heir  to  the  empire  with  the  title  of  Caesar.  At  length,  Maxi- 
min, and  his  son,  whom  he  had  made  his  partner  in  aoo 
the  empire,  were  assassinated  by  the  soldiers,  who  ^ 
took  this  step  to  secure  their  own  safety  at  Aquileia, 
in  Northern  Italy,  in  May,  238  a.d.  Thus  died  Maximin, 
whose  assiduity  in  a  humble  station,  and  whose  cruelty  in 
power,  serve  to  evince  that  the  virtues  of  some  men  are  better 
fitted  for  obscurity. 

Pupienus  and  Balbinus  continued  for  about  a  month  to 
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discharge  the  duties  of  their  station  without  opposition  ;  hot 
the  Praetorian  guards,  who  had  long  been  notorious  for  mutiny 
and  treason,  resolving  on  a  farther  change,  the  seditions 
soldiers,  dragging  them  from  the  palace  towards  the  camp, 
during  the  Capitoline  games,  dispatched  them,  and  left  their 
bodies  in  the  streets. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SDMlUBT. 


Accession  of  Maarimin...  a.d.  235 
Berolotaon  in  Africa: 

the  Gordians  called  to 

the  throne.. February,  „  238 
Battle  before  Carthage, 

the  younger  Gordian 

falls  on  the  field,  and 

the    elder  Gordian, 

hangs  himself,  March,  „  238 
Pnpienns  and  Balbhras 

appointed  joint  em- 


perors, and  the  grand- 
son of  the  elder  Gor- 
dian, Cesar  ...March,  A.D. 
Mnrderof  Marimin  by 
his  soldiers  at  Aquilaia 

Mnrderof  Paptesns  and 
Balbinns  by  a  party 
of  the  Prstorian 
guards,  at  Borne 

June,  f, 


8.  MABOUS  ANTONIU8  GORDIANUB  PIU& 

The  mutineers,  after  brutally  murdering  two  innocent  men, 
who  were  doing  their  best  to  put  an  end  to  the  unsettled  state 
of  affairs  which  had  been  produced  by  the  misrule  of  Maxi- 
min,  accidentally  met  the  Caesar,  or  heir  to  the  imperial  throne, 
Marcus  Antonius  Gordianus,  the  grandson  of  the  old  man  who 
had  committed  suicide  at  Carthage,  and  declared  him  emperor 
on  the  spot ;  and  the  senate  and  people,  who  had  long  been 
reduced  to  the  necessity  of  permitting  their  emperors  to  be 
nominated  by  the  army,  confirmed  their  choice.  This  prince 
was  only  twelve  years  old  when  he  began  to  reign,  but  his 
virtues  seemed  to  compensate  for  his  want  of  experience.  He 
endeavoured  to  unite  the  opposing  members  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  reconcile  the  soldiers  and  citizens  to  each  other. 
His  learning  was  equal  to  his  virtues ;  and  he  had  in  his 
library  sixty-two  thousand  books.  In  the  second  year  of  his 
reign  Sabinianus  was  proclaimed  emperor  in  Africa,  but  the 
insurrection  in  his  favour  was  soon  suppressed.  He  had  such 
respect  for  Misitheus,  his  governor  and  instructor,  that  he 

2£Q  married  his  daughter,  Furia  Sabina  Tranquillina, 
when  he  was  about  fifteen,  in  the  third  year  of  his 
reign,  and  profited  by  his  counsels  in  all  the  critical 
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circumstances  of  his  reign.  Previous  to  the  emperor's  mar- 
riage, Misitheus  had  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Praetorian 
guards,  and  had  been  honoured  by  the  senate  with  the  title 
of  guardian  of  the  republic. 

In  241  a.d.  the  news  reached  Rome  that  Sapor,  king  of 
Persia,  had  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  Syria,  and  taken  Nisibis, 
Carrha),  and  Antioch.  On  this  Gordian  undertook  the  com- 
mand of  an  expedition  against  them,  and  marched  towards 
Asia  by  way  of  Pannonia  and  Msesia,  where  he  defeated  the 
Goths  and  Sarmatians  who  had  invaded  these  provinces.  In 
Thrace  he  checked  the  progress  southwards  of  the  Alani,  an- 
other of  the  northern  tribes,  and  then,  entering  Asia,  he  de- 
feated and  drove  back  the  Persians,  and  recovered  the  territory 
that  they  had  taken.  In  243  a.d.  Misitheus  died,  having 
been  poisoned  by  Philip,  his  successor  in  office,  as  it  is  sup- 
posed. In  this  year  Gordian  defeated  Sapor  on  the  banks  of 
the  Chaboras,  or  the  Khabour,  and  consented  to  the  associa- 
tion of  Philip  with  himself  on  the  imperial  throne.  Philip 
repaid  this  act  of  confidence  by  causing  Gordian  to  be  mur- 
dered. The  precise  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  unknown. 
He  was  about  eighteen  when  he  died. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Accession  of  Gordianus 

Pius   a.d.  238 

Rebellion  of  Sabinianus 

in  Africa    „  239 

Marriage  of  Gordianus 

to  Furia,  daughter  of 

Misitheus    „  240 

Persian  invasion  of  Syria, 

&o   „  241 


Gordianus  defeats  the 
Goths,  &c  a.d.  242 

Persians  driven  back  ...  242 

Misitheus  poisoned  and 
succeeded  by  Philip  as 
prefect  of  the  Praeto- 
rian guards    243 

Death  of  Gordianus  and 
accession  of  Philip  ...  244 


9.  PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN. 

Marcus  Julius  Philippus,  having  thus  dispatched  his  bene- 
factor, was  acknowledged  emperor  by  i;he  army  and  £44 
the  senate,  when  about  forty  years  of  age.    He  was  ^D 
born  in  Arabia,  for  which  reason  he  has  been  called 
the  Arabian,  to  distinguish  him  from  others  of  the  same  name. 
He  associated  with  himself  his  son,  a  boy  six  years  old,  as  his 
partner  in  the  empire ;  and  his  government  was  signalize!  Vj 
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acts  of  goodness  and  mildm**.  The  most  noticeable  erect 
of  his  reign,  perhaps,  was  the  celebration  of  the  great  secular 
games  which  were  performed  at  intervals,  with  great  pomp 
and  magnificence,  and  with  additional  rejoicings  at  this  time, 
because  the  city  had  just  completed  the  thousandth  year  of 
its  existence.  These  games  were  celebrated  in  April,  248. 
In  the  following  year  the  soldiers  stationed  in  Moesia  and 
Pannonia  broke  into  revolt  Decius,  a  Boman  senator,  was 
sent  by  Philip  to  suppress  the  insurrection,  but  the  soldiers 
proclaimed  Decius  emperor,  and,  to  save  his  life  at  the  time, 
he  was  compelled  to  accept  office.  The  troops  then  marched 
on  to  Borne  with  the  newly-proclaimed  emperor  at  their 
head.  Philip,  hastily  gathering  troops,  met  them  at  Verona, 
towards  the  close  of  the  year  249  a.d.,  and  fell  on  the  field  of 
battle.  His  son  was  put  to  death  at  Rome,  and  the  authority 
of  Decius  acknowledged  by  the  senate.  It  is  said  that  Philip 
was  a  convert  to  Christianity,  but  whether  this  be  true  or  not 
is  uncertain. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Celebration  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  1000th 
year  of  Rome's  exis- 


tence  a.d.  248 

Revolt  of  the  army.  De- 


Pertinax   a.d.  193 

Didius  Julianas   ,,  193 

Pescennius  Niger   193 

Clodias  Albinos    „  193 

Septimins  Severas    193 

Caracalla  and  Geta    ,,  211 

Caracalla  alone   , ,  212 

Macrinu8    „  217 


cins   appointed  em- 
peror  a.d.  249 

Death  of  Philip  called 
"The  Arabian''  near 
Verona    „  249 


Heliogabalns   a.d.  218 

Alexander  Severas    ,,  222 

Maximin    ,,  235 

The  Gordiana    „  237 

Balbinas  and  Pupienas  238 

Gordianus  Piua   „  238 

Philip  the  Arabian    244 


EMPERORS  FROM  PERTINAX  TO  PHILIP  THE  ARABIAN. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

THE  SEGUES  OF  THE  SERIES  07  ROUE. —ATTACKS  OF  THE 
BASBASIASS. 

250  a.d.  to  285  a.d. 

1.  DECIU8. 

CaITJS  ME88IUS  QUINTU8  Trajanus  DbCIUS — to  give  his  full 
name— was  a  native  of  IUyricum.  Few  particulars  have  been 
preserved  respecting  his  family.  He  was  born  about  the 
dose  of  the  second  century,  and  may  have  been  fifty  years  of 
age,  or  a  little  more,  when  he  was  called  to  the  imperial 
throne.  His  activity  and  wisdom,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
might  have  stopped  for  awhile,  in  a  great  measure,  ^aq 
the  hastening  decline  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  *  ~~ 
senate  thought  so  highly  of  his  merits,  that  they 
voted  him  not  inferior  to  Trajan ;  and,  indeed,  in  every  in- 
stance, he  seemed  to  consult  their  dignity  in  particular,  and 
the  welfare  of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people.  Among  other 
concessions  he  allowed  a  censor  to  be  elected,  as  was  custo- 
mary in  the  flourishing  times  of  Rome,  and  Publius  Licinius 
Yalerianus,  a  Roman  of  such  strict  morals  that  his  life  was 
said  to  be  a  continual  censorship,  was  nominated  by  the  senate 
to  that  dignity. 

Hb  personal  virtues,  however,  could  prevent  the  approach- 
ing downfall  of  the  state,  which  was  enfeebled  beyond  the 
power  of  a  remedy  by  internal  dissensions,  and  by  the  un- 
ceasing attacks  of  barbarian  tribes  on  the  frontiers.  The 
Christians,  too,  were  acquiring  increasing  importance  in  the 
empire,  and  the  metropolis  had  long  been  the  see  of  a  succes- 
sion of  Christian  bishops,  most  of  whom  had  earned  the 
crown  of  martyrdom.    To  check  the  influence  of  ara 
the  Christians,  and  the  faith  they  professed,  a  furious  ^ 
persecution  was  commenced  against  them.  This 
outburst  of  fury  is  considered  the  seventh  of  the  great  perse- 
cutions to  which  the  Christians  were  subjected  under  the 
Roman  emperors.    Thousands  of  them  were  put  to  death  at 
*  the  time,  and  among  them  Fabian,  who  was  then  bishop  of 
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Borne.  All  the  arts  of  pagan  cruelty  were  indeed  tried,  but 
without  effect,  to  lessen  their  constantly  increasing  numbers. 

This  impolitic  and  dreadful  persecution  was  followed  by  an 
inroad  of  a  people  called  Goths,  who  committed  dreadful  de- 
vastations in  Thrace  and  Mcesia.  The  Goths  were  a  German 
race,  who  in  early  times  had  occupied  the  countries  bordering 
on  the  southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  the  districts  on 
the  lower  course  of  the  Vistula.  This  was  the  position  they 
are  considered  to  have  occupied  in  Europe  at  the  time  of  the 
Christian  era  when  Augustus  was  on  the  throne  of  Borne. 
Two  centuries  later — impelled  by  want  of  room,  or,  more 

Bobably,  by  the  march  of  events  as  ordered  by  the  Almighty 
isposer  of  earthly  things,  who  had  predestined  them  to  be 
the  means  whereby  the  Boman  empire  should  be  overthrown 
— they  had  moved  in  a  south-eastern  direction,  and  had  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  central  plain  of  Europe  bordering  on 
the  northern  confines  of  Dacia  and  the  IBlack  Sea,  taking 
possession  of  the  districts  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sarma- 
tians,  or  ancient  Scythians.  Occupying  Dacia  in  the  reign  of 
Philip  the  Arabian,  tbey  spread  along  the  north  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and,  under  the  name  of  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths, 
in  this  quarter,  and  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  in  the  east, 
on  the  great  plains  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  began  to  prepare 
for  their  great  southern  movement,  which  washed  over  the 
civilised  Boman  world  in  after  years  like  an  irresistible  human 
wave.  The  people,  which  had  been  developing  into  so  mighty 
a  nation  for  the  last  half-century  on  the  north-eastern  frontier 
of  the  empire,  and  had  been  gaining  confidence  from  the  re- 
sults of  previous  collisions  with  their  southern  foes,  were  sepa- 
rated into  various  tribes,  many  of  which  subsequently  became 
famous ;  but  for  the  present  it  will  be  convenient  to  consider 
them  as  a  great  frontier  race  of  barbarians  which  had  absorbed 
all  others  previously  settled  in  the  localities  that  have  been 
indicated,  and  which,  now  for  the  first  time  known  in  history 
under  the  collective  name  of  Goths,  was  preparing  for  the 
series  of  assaults  which  were  to  prove  the  destruction  of  the 
Boman  empire. 

In  250  a.d.  the  Goths,  who  had  previously  whetted  their 
appetite  for  the  spoils  of  Boman  colonies  by  predatory  incur- 
sions into  Mcesia,  crossed  the  Danube  in  great  force,  and  laid 
siege  to  Nicopolis,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river.  Decius, 
in  the  following  year,  hastened  to  oppose  them,  and  compelled 
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them  to  retire  into  Thrace,  but,  dexterously  avoiding  his  pur- 
suing forces,  they  returned  to  Nicopolis,  and  it  fell  into  their 
hands.  A  great  and  decisive  battle  ensued  soon  after,  in 
November,  251,  in  which  the  Goths  remained  masters  of  the 
field,  the  Emperor  Decius  and  his  elder  son,  Herennius  Etrus- 
cus,  falling  in  the  fight.  So  decisive  was  the  victory  that  the 
Roman  troops  in  action  perished  almost  to  a  man. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Accession  of  the  Emperor  The  Goths  invade  Moesia  a.  d.  250 

Decius  a.d.  249  Total  defeat  of  the  Ro- 

Seventh  great  persecu-                 mans,  and  death  of 
tion  of  the  Christians.        250      Decius   Nov.,    „  251 


2.  CALLUS  TREBONIANUS. — ^MILIANUS. 


On  the  death  of  Decius,  Gallus  Trebonianus,  one  of  his 
generals,  was  declared  emperor  by  that  part  of  the  9ri 
army  which  survived,  and  his  title  was  acknow- 
ledged  by  the  senato  and  the  people.    He  agreed  to      *  ' 
pay  a  considerable  annual  tribute  to  the  Goths  for  their  for- 
bearance, and  was  the  first  who  bought  a  dishonourable  peace 
from  the  enemies  of  his  country.    With  him  was  associated 
Hostilianus,  the  younger  son  of  Decius,  but  he  took  little,  if 
any,  part  in  affairs  of  state. 

The  state  of  the  Roman  provinces  at  this  period  was  ex* 
tremely  deplorable.  The  Goths,  and  other  barbarous  people, 
not  satisfied  with  the  late  bribes  to  continue  in  peace,  rushed 
like  a  torrent  upon  the  eastern  parts  of  Europe ;  whilst,  on 
the  other  side,  the  Persians  and  Scythians  committed  dreadful 
ravages  in  Mesopotamia  and  Syria.  Regardless  of  every 
national  calamity,  the  emperor  passed  his  time  in  feasting  and 
idleness  at  home,  and  the  pagans  were  permitted  to  persecute 
the  Christians  without  restraint.  These  calamities  were  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dreadful  pestilence,  which  carried  off  Hostilianus 
among  other  victims,  and  which  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
between  Gallus  and  his  general  iEmilianus,  who,  having  gained 
a  victory  over  the  Goths,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  his  army, 
and  defeated  and  slew  Gallus  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  his 
age,  after  a  disgraceful  reign  of  two  years  and  four  months,  in 
which  the  empire  suffered  inexpressible  misery.  The  army  of 
Gaol  and  Germany,  however,  chose  as  emperor  Publiua  La&v 
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nius  Valerianus,  who  had  been  censor  under  Deeius,  and  who 
had  been  sent  by  Gallus  to  bring  these  troops  to  his  aid  on 
the  election  of  iEmilianus,  and  this  unfortunate  general  was 
put  to  death  by  his  own  soldiers,  who  a  short  time  previously 
hft/i  been  unanimous  in  his  favour. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUKMART. 

Accession  of  Gallus  Tre- 

bonianus  A.D.  251 

Revolt  of  flftnilianns  ...   „  253 


3.  PUBLIU8  LICINIUS  VALERIANUS. 

As  soon  as  Valerian  was  placed  on  the  throne  he  associated 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  son  Gallienus,  a  young 
man  who  was  as  depraved  and  dissolute  as  his  father  was  just 
and  good.  The  German  barbarians  of  Western  Europe,  who 
had  now  formed  confederacies,  styling  themselves  Franks  and 
Alemanni,  the  precursors  of  the  French  and  Germans  of  more 
modern  times,  now  carried  the  tide  of  invasion  across  the 
Ehine,  as  the  Goths  had  done  over  the  Danube,  and  Gallienus 
was  sent  into  Gaul  to  oppose  them.  His  general,  Postumus, 
gained  some  successes  over  them,  but  a  body  of  Franks  marched 
across  France,  entered  and  ravaged  Spain,  and  finally  crossed 
into  Africa,  with  the  spoil  that  they  had  gathered  on  their 
way.  A  great  number  of  the  Alemanni  poured  through  the 
defiles  of  the  Alps,  and  entered  Northern  Italy  in  255  a.d., 
penetrating  as  far  as  Ravenna.  Their  progress  southward 
was  stopped  by  Lucius  Domitius  Aurelianus,  one  of  the  best 
of  Valerian's  generals,  but  they  maintained  the  footing  they 
had  gained  in  the  northern  plains  of  the  peninsula. 

About  256  a.d.  the  news  was  once  more  brought  to  Home 
that  the  Persians  were  carrying  all  before  them  in  the  East, 
under  their  king,  Sapor  I.,  and  Valerian  left  Rome  and 
marched  to  the  scene  of  strife.  Passing  through  Asia  Minor, 
into  which  the  Goths  had  recently  extended  their  predatory 
incursions,  he  entered  Mesopotamia.  Defeated  by  Sapor, 
Valerian  was  taken  prisoner,  and  held  in  a  close  and  cruel 
captivity,  the  Persian  king  using  the  Roman  emperor  as  a 
mounting  block  whenever  he  chose  to  ride  abroad.  Broken 
in  spirit  as  well  as  fortune,  Valerian  died,  and  Sapor  had  him 


Death  of  Gallus  and 
JBmilianus,  and  elec- 
tion of  Valerian   a.d.  253 
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skinned,  and  placed  the  stuffed  integument  in  some  Persian 
temple.  l5y  some  it  is  asserted  that  Sapor  was  barbarous 
enough  to  akin  his  unhappy  victim  while  he  was  yet  alive. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Invasion  of  Northern 

Italy  by  the  Alemanni, 

and  their  defeat  by 

Anreliaa  a.d.  255 

Persian     invasion  of 

Roman  territory  under 

Sapor   „  256 


Departure  of  the  Em- 
peror Valerian  for  the 
East   A.D.  257 

Defeat  of  Valerian  by 
thePersian  king  Sapor: 
his  imprisonment  and 
death   „  260 


4.  G ALLIEN U8. 

On  the  captivity  of  Valerian,  his  son  Gallienus  aoted  as 
•emperor  alone.  In  his  reign  the  Germans  and  other 
barbarous  nations  attacked  the  empire  on  all  sides.  A  D 
But,  though  the  empire  was  afflicted  throughout 
with  pestilence  and  famine — though  the  Germans  overran 
Bh&tia — though  the  Alemanni  wasted  Gaul — though  the 
Goths,  the  Quadi,  and  Sarmatians  poured  forth  from  their 
forests,  and  carried  desolation  everywhere — Gallienus  re- 
mained in  the  utmost  tranquillity  at  Home,  inventing  new 
pleasures,  and  passing  his  time  in  luxury  and  debauch. 
When  informed  of  the  loss  of  his  provinces,  or  the  calamities 
of  the  state,  he  answered  only  with  a  jest ;  and  in  a  short 
time  his  power  was  little  more  than  a  mere  mockery.  It 
was  fortunate,  however,  for  Gallienus  that  there  were  others 
more  efficient  than  himself  to  protect  the  threatened  outposts 
of  the  empire.  At  the  fertile  oasis  midway  between  the 
Euphrates  and  Damascus,  where  caravans  were  wont  to  halt, 
a  noble  city,  called  Palmyra,  had  sprung  up,  which  had 
gathered  wealth  and  increased  in  importance  from  century  to 
century  as  a  place  of  transit  trade.  It  gradually  became  the 
metropolis  of  an  Arab  empire — or  rather  its  ruler  assumed, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Arab  tribes,  a  kind  of  leadership  and 
sovereignty  over  them,  and  in  virtue  of  this  supremacy  was 
styled  Prince  of  the  Saracens.  Odenathus,  the  husband  of 
the  famous  Zenobia,  was  ruling  at  Palmyra  at  this  time,  and 
on  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  under  Valerian  he  rendered 
essentia]  service  to  Borne  by  harassing  Sapor  and  the  Persians 
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on  their  retreat.  Odenathus  was  succeeded  in  267  a.d.  by  his 
wife  Zenobia,  but  the  pretensions  of  Palmyra  to  tbe  sovereignty 
of  the  East  becoming  insufferable  to  Borne,  Zenobia  was  at- 
tacked and  defeated  by  Aurelian  in  273  A.D.,  and  the  short- 
lived Palmyrene  empire  brought  to  a  close. 

The  story  of  the  reign  of  Gallienus  is  a  difficult  one  to  tell, 
for  so  many  Bomans — there  were  thirty  pretenders  to  the  im- 
perial crown  in  different  parts  of  the  empire  at  one  time,  it  is 
said — deemed  themselves  worthy  of  the  empire,  and  were 
successful  in  some  cases  in  securing  the  government  of  the 
provinces  in  which  they  were  stationed,  that  the  empire  re- 
sembled nothing  so  much  as  a  house  divided  against  itself. 
In  the  East,  as  we  have  seen,  Odenathus  was  aspiring  to  a 
sort  of  sovereignty,  and  he  seems  at  first  to  have  been  looked 
on  as  a  vassal  king  subject  to  Rome,  for  Gallienus  triumphed 
for  his  successes  over  the  Persians.  Egypt  passed,  to  a  certain 
extent,  under  the  rule  of  Odenathus.  In  the  West,  Postumus 
grouped  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Britain  into  a  separate  empire, 
whose  capital  was  at  Treves.  It  did  not  last  long,  it  is  true ; 
for  Victorinu8,  the  colleague  of  Postumus,  as  well  as  Postumus 
himself,  were  murdered  by  the  soldiers,  and  Victoria  then 
became  empress,  from  whose  hands  the  sceptre  passed  to 
Tetricus  in  267  a.d.  In  Syria,  Macrianus,  the  prefect  of  the 
Praetorian  guards  under  Valerian,  had  been  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  troops  (261  a.d.)  ;  but  when  on  his  way  to  Borne 
he  was  met,  defeated,  and  killed  by  Aureolus,  who  had  been 
proclaimed  in  Illyricum.  Aureolus  seems  to  have  maintained 
his  position  until  268  a.d.,  when  Gallienus  attacked  him  in 
Milan.  He  was  languishing  of  a  wound  received  during  the 
siege,  when  Gallienus  was  killed  by  some  of  his  officers.  His 
death  happened  March  20,  268  a.d. 

It  is  necessary  to  turn  back  and  glance  at  the  doings  of  the 
Goths  during  the  last  two  reigns.  They  had  been  beaten 
back  from  Illyricum  and  Macedonia  by  Aurelian  from  255  a.d. 
to  257  a.d.  Foiled  in  forcing  a  way  westward  into  Italy, 
they  occupied  the  little  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and  in  258  a.d. 
passed  into  Asia  Minor.  Several  cities  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  including  Trebizond,  were  overcome 
by  them  and  plundered,  and,  making  their  way  through  the 
Propontis,  now  the  Sea  of  Marmara,  into  the  iEgean  Sea, 
they  plundered  the  whole  coast  of  Greece,  and  all  but  took 
Athens  (262  a.d.).   Bribed  by  Gallienus,  a  Gothic  tribe,  the 
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Herali,  entered  the  service  of  Rome  just  as  they  were  about 
to  force  a  passage  into  Italy  from  Illyricum,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  barbarians  returned  home,  some  through  Mcesia,  and 
others  by  the  way  by  which  they  had  come. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Gallienus  becomes  sole 

emperor  at  his  father's 

death   a.d.  260 

Numerous  pretenders  to 

imperial  power  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  empire  , ,  260 
Odenathas  establishes 

the  short-lived  Pal  my  - 

rene  empire    ,,  261 

Western  empire  formed 

of  Spain,  Gaol,  and 

Britain,  by  Postumus.  ,,  261 
Macrianns  proclaimed 

emperor  by  the  troops 

in  Syria   „  261 


Macrianus  defeated  and 
killed  by  Aureolas, 
who  had  been  pro- 
claimed emperor  in 
Illyricum   a.d. 

Asia  Minor  and  Greece 
ravaged  by  the  Goths.  ,, 

Gallienus  murdered  byx 
his  officers  while  be- 
sieging Aureolus,  in 
Milan   „ 

The  power  over  the 
western  empire  of 
Postumus  passes  to 
Tetricus   . , 


267 


5.    MARCUS  AURELIUS  CLAUDIUS. 

On  the  death  of  Gallienus,  the  army  nominated  Marcus 
Aurelius  Claudius  emperor,  and  his  title  was  joy-  ^flo 
fully  confirmed  by  the  senate  and  the  people.  He 
was  a  man  of  great  valour  and  conduct,  and  had  A,D* 
performed  the  most  excellent  services  against  the  Goths,  who 
had  long  continued  to  make  irruptions  into  the  empire,  as  it 
has  been  shown.  He  had  been  placed  by  Gallienus  in  com- 
mand of  Illyricum,  where  his  successes  over  the  invading 
barbarians  won  him  the  name  of  Gothicus.  He  was  equally 
remarkable  for  the  strength  of  his  body  and  the  vigour  of  his 
mind,  and  was  chaste  and  temperate,  a  reward er  of  the  good, 
and  a  severe  punisher  of  those  who  transgressed  the  laws. 
His  first  care  was  to  enforce  the  surrender  of  Aureolus,  who 
was  beheaded  immediately  after.  He  then  marched  immedi- 
ately against  the  Alemanni,  who  had  remained  in  Northern 
Italy,  and  compelled  them  to  withdraw  beyond  the  Alps.  In 
269  a.d.  the  news  was  brought  to  Rome  that  the  Goths  had 
again  poured  from  their  northern  fortresses  over  the  seaboard 
of  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  Greek  Islands  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  were  laying  siege  to  Thessalonica.  Claudius, 
although  he  was  scarcely  able  to  gather  an  efficient  army  from 
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the  number  of  men  that  were  with  Tetricns  in  the  west,  and 
Zenobia  in  the  east,  marched  against  them.  On  his  approach 
they  raised  the  siege  of  Thessalonica,  and  hastened  to  meet 
him,  expecting  an  easy  victory.  In  this  they  were  mistaken; 
for  Claudius  completely  defeated  them  at  Naissus,  in  Dardania, 
and,  by  carrying  on  a  desultory  warfare  throughout  the  winter, 
succeeded  in  annihilating  them  by  the  spring  of  the  following 
year.  Scarcely  had  he  achieved  this  when  he  fell  ill  at  Sir- 
mium,  and  died  in  March  270  a.d.,  after  naming  Lucius 
Domitius  Aurelianus  as  his  successor.  In  some  measure  he 
arrested  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  seemed  to  restore  a 
portion  of  the  glory  of  Borne.  His  reign  was  active  and 
successful.  He  is  said  to  have  united  in  himself  the  mode- 
ration of  Augustus,  the  valour  of  Trajan,  and  the  piety  of 
Antoninus. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UHHARY. 


Accession    of  Marcus 

Aurelius  Claudius  ...  A.D.  26*8 
Invasion  of  Asia  Minor 

and  Greece   by  the 

Goths   „  269 


Goths  defeated  by  the 

Emperor  Claudius  at 

Naissus   A.D.  26$ 

Death  of  Claudius  at 

Sirmium   „  270 


6.  LUCIUS  DOMITIUS  AURELIANU8. 

The  able  general  who  had  assumed  the  chief  command  on 
the  death  of  Claudius,  designated  to  it  by  the  late  emperor, 
and  willingly  recognised  by  the  army,  was  the  son  of  a  peasant 
of  Sirmium.  He  had  enlisted  in  the  army  at  an  early  age, 
and  won  his  way  upwards  from  grade  to  grade.  He  had  seen 
plenty  of  arduous  service  against  the  Goths  and  other  enemies 
of  Rome,  and  had  at  last  been  adopted  into  a  noble  Roman 
family.  His  accession  was  not  altogether  without  opposition, 
for  Quintillus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  was  proclaimed  at 
Aquileia  by  the  troops,  and  his  nomination  was  accepted  bj 
the  senate.  The  candidature  of  Quintillus,  however,  did  not 
last  long  ;  for,  aware  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  his  rival, 
he  committed  suicide  a  few  days  after  his  elevation  to  the 
purple. 

Aurelian's  first  care  was  to  bring  about  an  immediate  settle- 
oitq    ment  of  the  conflict  that  had  been  raging  so  loDg 
^D     with  the  Goths,  and  in  order  to  effect  this  he 
resigned  the  province  of  Dacia  to  them,  taking 
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hostages  for  their  good  conduct.  The  Roman  settlers  in 
Dacia  were  withdrawn  to  the  south  hank  of  the  Danube,  but 
many  chose  to  remain  and  become  incorporated  by  inter- 
marriage with  the  Goths.  In  the  meantime  the  Alemanni 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  Gothic  war  to  re-enter  Northern 
Italy ;  and  Aurelian,  as  soon  as  he  had  settled  matters  in 
Dacia,  marched  against  them,  intending  to  attack  them  when 
they  recrossed  the  Danube  in  their  homeward  march  with 
the  plunder  they  collected.  Finding  that  they  could  not 
avoid  a  conflict  with  Aurelian  if  they  crossed  the  Danube, 
they  turned  back  and  recommenced  their  ravages  in  Northern 
Italy.  On  this  Aurelian  hastened  after  them  in  071 
pursuit,  but  received  a  severe  and  almost  fatal  check  (~ 
near  PLacentia ;  but,  after  receiving  reinforcements  " 
by  waiting  for  the  bulk  of  his  army,  that  was  coming  up 
behind,  he  attacked  and  defeated  them,  first  at  Fanum,  now 
Fano,  in  Umbria,  and  afterwards  before  Pavia,  winning  two 
such  decisive  victories,  that  the  invading  army  of  the  Ale- 
manni was  utterly  cut  to  pieces  and  destroyed. 

The  growth  of  Home  had  been  so  great,  that  vast  suburbs 
now  lay  on  all  sides  around  the  ancient  city  as  enclosed  with 
walls  by  Servius  Tullius ;  and  for  its  better  security  against  any 
sudden  attack  from  the  northern  foes  of  the  empire,  Aurelian 
enclosed  the  whole  with  a  new  wall,  of  which  a  great  part 
remains  to  this  day.  The  fortification  of  the  capital  q_q 
completed,  ho  then  turned  his  attention  to  reducing  ^ 
the  portions  of  the  empire  which  had  acquired  in-      "  * 
dependence  in  the  reign  of  Gallienus,  and  first  he  prepared  an 
expedition  against  Palmyra,  which  had  become  the  head  of  a 
powerful  kingdom,  comprising  Syria  and  Egypt,  under  the 
able  government  of  its  queen,  Zenobia,  the  widow  of  Odena- 
thus,  who  had  been  killed  in  a  private  quarrel  in  267  a.d., 
and  her  prime  minister,  the  Greek  philosopher  and  statesman, 
Longinus.    For  some  years  the  Roman  emperors  had  been 
content  to  allow  things  to  go  on  as  they  were  in  Palmyra, 
because  its  rulers  professed  dependence  on  Rome;  but,  by 
the  advice  of  Longinus,  Zenobia  had  openly  declared  herself 
independent  of  Aurelian,  and  this  the  haughty  spirit  of 
an  emperor  of  Rome  could  not  suffer.    War  was  «7r> 
declared,  and  Aurelian  entered  Syria.     Zenobia  £ 
hastened  to  meet  him,  and  after  suffering  defeat  at 
Antioch  and  Emesa  retreated  to  her  capital,  which,  after  en- 
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daring  a  long  siege — in  which  the  Romans  were  assisted  by 
their  old  enemy,  the  Persians,  under  their  new  king,  Yaranes 
L — surrendered  Zenobia  escaped,  but  was  pursued  and  cap- 
tured. Longinus  and  many  of  the  Palmyrene  nobles  were 
put  to  death.  A  Koman  garrison  was  left  in  the  city,  and 
Aurelian  commenced  his  homeward  march ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  crossed  the  Bosporus  and  re-entered  Europe  when 
the  news  came  that  the  troops  left  in  charge  of  the  city  had 
been  cut  to  pieces  in  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants.  Returning 
in  haste,  Aurelian  took  a  terrible  revenge  for  the  rising  by 
putting  every  one  in  Palmyra,  on  whom  he  could  lay  hands, 
to  death,  and  levelling  the  city  to  the  ground.  The  conquest 
of  Zenobia  and  destruction  of  Palmyra  was  effected  in 
273  a.d. 

The  settlement  of  affairs  in  the  East  being  thus  concluded 
o»4    to  Aurelian's  satisfaction,  the  indefatigable  emperor 
^D     immediately  entered  Gaul  to  put  an  end  to  the  pre- 
tensions of  Tetricus.    It  is  thought  by  some  that 
Tetricus,  weary  of  the  cares  of  government,  and  afraid  of 
his  own  troops,  had  besought  Aurelian  to  reassert  his  authority 
over  the  revolted  provinces ;  but,  however  this  may  have 
been,  a  fierce  and  sanguinary  battle  took  place  near  the 
modern  town  of  Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  which  the  Gauls  and 
Romans  under  Tetricus  were  completely  defeated,  and  Tetricus 
himself  taken  prisoner.    The  triumph  which  Aurelian  held 
for  these  victories,  and  the  pacification  of  the  empire,  was  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  that  Rome  had  ever  beheld. 

After  restoring  peace  to  the  empire,  he  endeavoured  also  to 
bring  back  virtue  by  the  strictest  justice.  He  was  very  rigid 
in  punishing  the  crimes  of  the  soldiers,  and  took  care  that  the 
peasantry  should  not  be  plundered,  upon  any  pretence,  of  the 
smallest  article  of  their  property.  In  executing  justice  he 
frequently  degenerated  into  cruelty ;  but  the  vices  of  the 
times,  in  some  measure,  seemed  to  require  it.  The  Romans, 
contrasting  the  license  under  previous  emperors  with  the 
strict  morality  which  Aurelian  strove  to  inculcate,  showed 
opposition  to  his  reforms,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  which  Aurelian  put  down  with  more  than  his  accustomed 
severity.  In  the  punishment  which  he  inflicted  on  the  guilty, 
or  those  so  reputed,  the  Christians  were  sharers.  Against 
these  he  drew  up  several  letters  and  edicts,  preparatory  to  a 
•  very  severe  persecution  >      Si     mwj  \J&&  Vustorians 
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of  the  times  he  was  deterred  from  signing  them  by  a  thunder- 
bolt, which  fell  so  near  his  person  that  his  escape  was  con- 
sidered as  miraculous.  At  last,  wearied  of  his  strictness — 
which,  by  the  provocation  of  his  opponents,  had  degenerated 
into  cruelty — the  Romans,  at  the  beginning  of  275  a.d., 
gladly  saw  him  leave  the  capital  to  undertake  an  expedition 
against  the  Persians,  who  were  again  beginning  to  be  trouble- 
some. He  had  just  entered  Asia  Minor  when  he  was  mur* 
dered  by  some  of  his  officers.  He  died  March,  275  a.d., 
in  the  sixtieth,  or,  as  some  say,  in  the  sixty-fifth,  year  of 
his  age. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Aurelian...  a.d.  270 
Peace  with  the  Goths, 

who  are  allowed  to 

settle  in  Dacia    ,,  270 

Defeat  of  Alemanni  in 

Northern  Italy   „  271 

New  wall  built  round 

Borne   „  272 


Expedition  against  Pal- 
myra  a.d.  272 

Defeat  of  Zenobia  and 
destruction  of  Pal- 
myra   „  273 

Defeat  of  Tetricus  in 
Gaul    „  274 

Murder  of  Aurelian          „  276 


7.  MARCUS  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS. 


No  steps  were  taken,  either  by  the  senate  or  the  army,  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  Aurelian  as  soon  as  his  death  was  an- 
nounced. Each  body,  in  fact,  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to 
throw  the  onus  of  choice  on  the  other.  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  six  months  after  Aurelian's  death  that  the  senate  gave 
way,  and  made  choice  of  Marcus  Claudius  Tacitus,  a  man  of 
great  merit,  and  no  way  ambitious  of  the  honours  that  were 
offered  to  him.  At  the  time  of  his  election  he  was  seventy- 
five  years  of  age,  and  was  filling  the  office  of  princeps,  or 
chief  of  the  Roman  senate.  He  was  extremely  temperate  in 
every  part  of  his  conduct.  He  was  fond  of  learning,  and  the 
memory  of  those  who  had  deserved  well  of  their  country ; 
and,  in  particular,  he  greatly  honoured  the  works  of  his 
namesake,  Tacitus,  the  historian,  which  he  caused  to  be  t 
placed  in  every  public  library  throughout  the  empire.  A 
short  time  after  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  he  found  himself 
called  upon  to  proceed  to  Asia  Minor,  to  clear  the  peninsula 
of  the  Alani,  a  tribe  of  Scythians,  who  had  been  summoned  1 
.to  the  assistance  of  Aurelian  in  the  expedition  which  he  waa 
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undertaking  against  the  Persians  when  he  met  with,  his  death* 
Tacitus  proceeded  against  the  Alani  with  vigour,  and  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  restoring  peaee  to  Asia  Minor,  when  he 
died  at  Tarsus,  April  12,  276  a.d. 

OHBONOLOOIOAL  SUMMARY. 

Accession  of  Marcus  Clan-           |  Death  of  the  Emperor 
dins  Tacitus  Sept.,  a.d.  875  |    Tacitaa  at  Tanas  A.B.  27* 

8.  MARCUS  AUBSLIUS  PROBUS. 

On  the  death  of  Tacitus,  his  brother,  Marcus  Annius 
Florianus,  prevailed  on  the  army  in  Asia  Minor  to  proclaim 
him  as  emperor,  but  the  choice  of  the  troops  in  Syria  fell  on 
Marcus  Aurelius  Probus,  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  for  he 
was  at  that  time  but  forty-four  years  of  age.  Born  at  Sh> 
mium,  in  Pannonia,  Probus,  like  Aurelian,  had  enlisted  early 
in  life,  and  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service  under  him 
and  other  emperors.  The  command  of  the  East  had  been 
assigned  to  him  by  Tacitus,  and  he  had  scarcely  entered  on 
the  duties  of  his  new  government  when  the  death  of  his 
master  raised  him  to  the  throne.  He  delayed  not  a  moment 
in  returning  home.  Florianus  was  murdered  by  the  troops  at 
his  approach,  and  the  senate  gladly  confirmed  his  election. 

As  brave  and  energetic  in  every  respect  as  Aurelian,  but 
far  more  merciful,  prudent,  and  politic,  his  reign  was  a  pros- 
perous and  happy  time  for  Rome.  The  same  work,  it  is  true, 
had  to  be  carried  out — the  work  of  protecting  the  frontier 
provinces  against  the  northern  tribes ;  but  Probus  addressed 

am  himself  to  the  task  with  vigour,  and  was  eminently 
^  successful.  The  Franks  were  driven  northwards 
from  Gaul,  and  compelled  to  retreat  boyond  the 
Lower  Rhine.  The  Alemanni  were  also  forced  back  into  the 
German  forests,  and  the  old  boundary  line  of  the  "Tithed 
Lands "  between  the  upper  courses  of  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  was  restored.  Treaties,  indeed,  were  made  with  the 
tribes  of  the  north  and  Germany,  in  virtue  of  which  they 
engaged  to  furnish  supplies  for  the  armies  on  the  frontier  and 
recruits,  which  were  incorporated  in  small  bodies  among  the 
different  Roman  legions. 

Probus  had  sent  Saturninus  to  the  East  to  take  measures 
ibr  the  protection  of  Roman  interests  in  those  parts,  and  this 
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general  had  restored  peace  to  Egypt,  which  had  been  troubled 
by  an  invasion  of  the  Ethiopians.    His  friends  recommended 
him  to  declare  the  independence  of  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
to  assume  the  government,  and,  unwisely  yielding  qq/> 
to  their  persuasions,  he  did  so.    His  ambition,  how-  ^ 
ever,  only  drew  on  him  swift  destruction ;  for 
Probus  marched  against  him  immediately,  and  Saturninus 
fell  on  the  field  of  battle.    His  example  was  followed  by 
Bonosus  and  Proculus  in  Gaul,  who  set  up  the  standard  of 
revolt  from  Rome  while  Probus  was  in  the  East,  to  meet  with 
defeat  and  death  on  his  return.    Though  a  soldier,  he  did 
not  like  fighting  for  fighting's  sake,  as  many  of  his  profession 
did  and  do,  and  he  became  an  object  of  dislike  to  the  troops 
from  having  said  that  he  hoped  a  time  of  universal  peace 
would  come,  when  men  would  find  something  better  to  do  than 
cutting  each  other's  throats.    He  had  a  taste  for  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  set  his  troops  about  draining  the  land  oq<% 
about  Sirmium.    This  led  to  his  death;  for  one 
day,  while  he  was  busily  engaged  in  superintending 
the  works,  they  rose  in  sudden  insurrection  against  him.  He 
retreated  in  haste  to  a  watch-tower  that  he  had  erected  to 
overlook  the  country  round  and  the  camp ;  but  the  mutinous 
soldiery  followed  him,  forced  their  way  in,  and  put  him  to 
death.    Sorrow  for  the  deed  followed  speedily,  as  soon  as  the 
momentary  resentment  had  time  to  cool  down,  and  the  soldiers 
erected  over  his  remains  a  monument,  on  which  the  following 
inscription  bore  witness  to  his  worth  and  merits  :  "  Here  lies 
Probus  the  emperor,  an  honest  man  indeed,  a  conqueror  of 
the  barbarians,  and  an  enemy  to  tyrants." 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Election  of  Probus  as  at  Alexandria,  and  its 

emperor  confirmed  by  suppression   a.d.  280 

the  senate  ...August,  a.d.  276    Suppression  of  the  insur- 

Conquest  of  the  Franks,  ,     rection  of  Bonosus  and 

Alemaiini,  and  other  Proculus  in  Gaul   ,,  280 

tribes  that  had   in-  Murder  of  Probus  by 

▼aded  Gaul    ,,  277  ;     mutinous    troops  at 

Bebellion  of  Saturninus  Sirmium   „  282 

9.  CARUS,  CARINUS,  AND  NUMERIAN. 

The  dignity  of  emperor  was  bestowed  by  the  soldiers,  aftet 

ft— ^ 
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tte  death  of  Probos,  on  Marcus  Amrefoi  Carna,  the  prefect  of 
the  Pfstomn  guards,  and  ha  accepted  office  at  once,  without 
caring  whether  the  senate  chose  to  recognise  him  or  not  He 
was  a  nature  of  Narbo,  in  Gallia  Karbonensia,  and  was  about 
sixty  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  accession  to  power. 
After  associating  his  sons,  Carinas  and  Knmerian,  with  him- 
self in  the  empire  as  Csesars,  as  those  subordinate  in  rank  to 
the  emperor  only  were  now  commonly  called,  in  token  ot 
being  his  successors  in  the  government,  he  left  the  former  to 
carry  on  the  government  at  home,  and  marched  with  the 
latter  into  Hlyricum  to  repel  an  invasion  of  the  Sarmatiana. 
Thence  he  marched  through  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor  to  prose- 
cute a  war  against  the  Persians,  who  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
Ago  turn  him  from  his  purpose.  He  overran  Meso- 
potamia  and  took  Selencia  and  Ctesiphon,  when 
he  died  during  an  awful  storm  of  thunder  and 
lightning.  The  general's  tent  was  struck  by  lightning,  or 
purposely  set  on  fire,  and  the  troops,  no  longer  inclined  to 
continue  the  war  with  Persia,  marched  homeward,  under  the 
command  of  Numerian.  Through  illness,  Numerian  was 
obliged  to  be  carried  along  with  the  army,  shut  up  in  a  close 
litter.  After  some  time,  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation  ex- 
cited the  ambition  of  his  father-in-law,  Arrius  Aper,  the  pre- 
fect of  the  Praetorian  guards,  who  hired  a  mercenary  villain 
to  murder  Numerian  in  his  litter ;  and,  the  better  to  conceal 
the  fact,  he  reported  that  he  was  still  olive,  but  unable  to 
show  himself  to  the  troops.  In  this  manner  the  dead  body 
was  carried  about  for  some  days,  Aper  continuing  to  attend 
it  with  the  utmost  appearance  of  respect,  and  seeming  to 
receive  orders  as  usual.  However,  the  offensiveness  of  the 
smell  at  length  discovering  the  treachery,  Diocletian,  one  of 
the  most  noted  commanders  of  his  time,  was  chosen  emperor 
by  the  army,  and  slew  Aper  with  his  own  hand,  thereby  ful 
filling  a  prophecy  that  he  should  be  emperor  after  he  had 
slain  a  boar. 

At  home,  Carinus  had  broken  into  excesses  during  the 
absence  of  his  father  and  brother,  which  rendered  him  an 
object  of  dislike  to  the  senate  and  the  people.  Hearing  of 
the  assumption  of  the  purple  by  Diocletian,  ho  hastened  to 
dispute  his  passage  homewards  through  Moesia.  The  con- 
tending forces  mot  on  the  plains  of  Margus,  and  Diocletian 
was  defeated.    The  conqueror,  however,  was  assassinated  im- 
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mediately  after  the  battle,  and  the  claim  of  Diocletian  was 
promptly  recognised  by  the  senate. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Accession  of  Cams  as 

emperor  a.d.  282 

His  death  by  lightning 
in  Persia  while  en- 
gaged in  conquering 
that  country   „  283 

Numerian  proclaimed  in 
the  East   „  283 


Murder  of  Numerian  by 
Aper   a.d.  284 

Proclamation  of  Diocle- 
tian  Sept.,    „  284 

Diocletian  defeated  by 
Carinus  at  Margas — 
Assassination  of  the 
Emperor  Carinus          ,,  285 


EMPERORS  FROM  DECIUS  TO  NUMERIAN. 


Deeins   

Gall  us  Hostilius   

iEmilianus  

Valerianus  and  G  allienus 

Gallienus  alone  

Claudius  

Qnintillus  ,  


A.D 


249 
251 
253 
253 
260 
268 
270 


Aurelian  A.D.  270 

Tacitus    „  275 

Florianus    „  276 

Probus   „  276 

Cams  alone    282 

Cams,  Carinus,  and  Nu- 

merianus    „  283 


CHAPTER  VIII. 
ROM  DIOCLETIAH  TO  CONSTANTINE  TEE  GREAT. 

285  a.d.  to  323  a.d. 

1.  DIOCLETIAN  AND  HIS  COADJUTORS. 

Caius  Valerius  Diocletianus  was  the  son  of  a  scrivener, 
or  as  others  say,  of  a  slave,  and  was  born  at  Dio-  no* 
clea,  in  Dalraatia,  whence  he  obtained  his  name.  ^D 
When  elected  to  the  empire,  he  was  about  forty 
years  of  age,  and  owed  his  exaltation  entirely  to  his  merit ; 
and  he  had  passed  through  all  the  gradations  of  office  with 
aagacity,  courage,  and  success.    The  beginning  of  his  reign 
did  not  in  the  least  deceive  the  expectations  which  his  sub- 
jects had  formed  in  his  favour.  He  pardoned  all  his  enemies, 
and  injured  neither  their  fortunes  nor  their  honours. 

Instead  of  returning  to  Rome,  the  head  and  metropolis  of 
the  empire,  as  his  first  intention  appears  to  have  tafci^IftN&fe- 


tie*  to*     fei  Miaa  at : 

<£fi  t&3S  JMB^J  V>  feW: 

•note,  and  |irfr  to  ¥s 
tr/sUes  neeesKSate 
tk«L  To  poms*  xkj  cfil 
ISMMy  Ikt  affHafted  3T 
wMs0stf  *&  tow  origin  like  1 
tatm  in  the  Wert  in  285  ajl,  sad  in  the  fbDovhg  rear 
aseoriatid  lam  with  himself  as  emperor  of  the  Weston  pro- 
finK^  while  he  himself  irUinwl  supwne  authority  in  the 
East  Thus  wis  the  pin  initiated  far  the  dirinoD  of  the 
empire,  which  wis  substantially  caiiied  out  at  a  later  |>ciiod. 

The  first  leek  that  Maxnnianua  encountered  in  the  West 
was  the  suppression  of  *  rebellion  of  the  peasants  of  Gael 
(286  a-d.);  and  no  sooner  was  this  pot  down  than  his  pre- 
sence was  required  in  Britain,  where  the  sovereign  power  was 

ma    openly  assumed  by  Caransiiis  (287  a.d.).  Possessed 
of  a  powerful  fleet  and  great  resources,  the  Emperors 

**  '  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  found  it  more  to  their 
profit  to  make  peace  with  him  than  to  fight  against  him,  and 
they  acknowledged  him  as  supreme  in  Britain. 

Diocletian  now  proceeded  to  extend  his  system  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  empire  by  dividing  it  into  four  governments, 
under  as  many  princes.  Maximianus  continued  to  share  with 
him  the  title  of  Augustus,  and  Galerius  and  Constantius 
Chlorus  were  created  Caesars.  Each  had  his  separate  depart- 
ment or  province,  and  all  were  nominally  supreme,  but  in 
nudity  under  the  superior  talents  and  authority  of  Diocletian. 
Constantius  was  adopted  by  Maximianus,  and  married  his 
stepdaughter  Theodora,  to  do  which  he  divorced  his  first  wife 
Helena,  afterwards  famous  in  history  for  the  favour  she 
showed  to  the  Christians,  and  her  canonization  as  a  saint 
(ifilnrius  was  adopted  by  Diocletian,  and  received  in  marriage 
his  daughter  Valeria.  This  arrangement  was  effected  in  292 
A.n.  It  may  be  said  here  that  Constantius  belonged  to  a 
noble  family  of  Upper  Moesia,  and  was  the  son  of  Eutropius, 
who  had  married  Claudia,  the  niece  of  the  Emperor  Claudius. 
(Juloriua,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  unlike  him  in  disposition 
iir  ho  was  his  inferior  in  point  of  birth,  being  a  rough  and 
ferocious  soldier,  the  son  of  a  poor  and  illiterate  shepherd  of 
f  Dacio.  The  sep&roX\ou  of  \b&  «m$\xQ  was  thus  effected.  Dio- 
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cletian,  who  was  considered  as  possessed  of  the  chief  autho- 
rity, superintended  the  affairs  of  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Thrace,  and  fixed  his  residence  at  .Nicomedia.  Maxinii- 
anus  at  Milan,  which  he  made  the  capital  of  his  division, 
ruled  over  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa.  Galerius  governed  IUy- 
ricum,  the  Danubian  provinces,  and  Greece,  and  fixed  on 
Limniom  as  the  seat  of  his  government.  Constantius  assumed 

j  the  management  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  stationed 
himself  at  Treves.  Home,  from  being  the  head  and  source  of 
government  of  the  whole  empire,  sank  into  the  position  of  a 
second-rate  city.  The  authority  of  the  senate  fell  to  zero,  and 
paled  before  the  new  system  of  separate  personal  government 
that  was  thus  inaugurated  in  different  parts  of  the  empire. 
The  army  was  kept  under  control,  the  Praetorian  guards  were 
partly  disbanded,  and  in  their  place  each  emperor  and  each 
Caesar  had  his  body-guard. 

The  arrangement  thus  effected  by  Diocletian  was  not  with- 
out its  advantages.  Prompt  and  ready  attention  could  be 
paid  by  each  administrator  to  the  affairs  of  the  provinces  im- 
mediately under  his  eye,  and  it  was  by  no  means  necessary 
as  heretofore  for  the  emperor,  as  head  and  chief  of  the  state, 
to  run  hither  and  thither  to  any  part  of  the  frontier  where  he 
might  be  called  whenever  danger  threatened  from  without,  or 
rebellion  within  threw  all  things  into  disorder.  The  first 
thing  that  was  done  under  the  new  regime  was  to  compel  the 
subjection  of  Britain  once  more  to  imperial  authority,  and  in 
292  a.d.  Constantius  prepared  for  an  attack  on  Carausius. 
The  task  of  defending  the  island  against  the  imperial  troops 
did  not  fall  on  him,  however,  but  on  Allectus,  by  whom 
Carausius  was  murdered  in  293  a.d.  Three  years  longer  did 
Constantius  await  his  opportunity,  and  at  last  managed  to 
evade  the  watchful  care  of  his  adversary,  whose  fleet  protected 
the  coast  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  effected  a  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Kent.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  Allectus 
was  killed,  and  the  Britons  immediately  afterwards  returned 
to  their  allegiance.  Constantius  next  found  employ- 
ment  in  repelling  an  invasion  of  the  Alemanni,  who  ^ 
•crossed  the  Bhine  and  ravaged  Gaul.  During  this  * 
time  Galerius  had  been  actively  engaged  in  repelling  the  in- 
vasions of  the  Goths  and  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube,  and 
in  carrying  war  into  their  own  country  to  make  reprisals  for 
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The  Augusti,  as  the  emperors  were  called,  were  as  busy  m 
carrying  on  and  directing  warfare  as  the  Caesars.  A  rebellion 
in  Mauritania  was  put  down  by  Maximianus,  while  another 
in  Egypt,  where  Achilleus  had  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
country,  was  suppressed  by  Diocletian.  It  was  just  097 
after  this  that  the  affairs  of  Borne  with  Persia  once  ^ 
more  assumed  prominence.  It  will  be  remembered 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  unfortunate  Emperor  Valerian,  Arme- 
nia had  been  conquered  by  Sapor;  but,  when  this  took  place, 
the  young  Armenian  prince  Tiridates  was  saved,  and  brought 
to  Rome  to  be  educated.  A  revolt  of  the  Armenians  in  286 
A.D.  had  paved  the  way  for  his  return,  and  the  contest  for 
supremacy  between  Tiridates  and  the  Persian  kings  continued 
for  some  years.  At  last  Tiridates  got  the  upper  hand,  aided 
by  a  civil  war  in  Persia,  and  the  services  of  a  Chinese  prince, 
Mamgo,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Armenia,  after  being  refused 
an  asylum  in  Persia.  When  the  civil  strife  in  Persia  had 
been  brought  to  a  termination,  the  Persians  once  more  took 
up  arms  against  Tiridates,  who  fled  to  Diocletian  to  seek 
assistance.  To  afford  this  Diocletian  immediately  took  up 
his  residence  at  Antioch,  and  sent  Galerius  into  Mesopotamia 
to  prosecute  the  war. 

The  first  efforts  of  the  Romans  were  unsuccessful,  but  in 
the  second  campaign  Galerius  carried  everything  before  him, 
and  compelled  the  Persians  to  sue  for  peace.  Armenia,  Meso- 
potamia, and  all  the  country  beyond  the  Tigris  as  far  as  the 
Chaboras  or  Khabour,  were  ceded  to  Rome  (298  A.D.).  A 
few  years  after  this,  when  the  whole  of  the  empire  was  at 
peace,  Diocletian  and  Maximianus  visited  Rome  (302  a.d.)  to 
hold  a  triumph  for  the  numerous  victories  that  had  been  ob- 
tained during  the  reign  by  the  Augusti  and  the  Caesars.  This 
was  the  last  of  the  old  triumphs  that  was  ever  witnessed  in 
Rome. 

During  the  reign  of  Diocletian  Christianity  had  made  rapid 
progress,  and  it  was  now  openly  professed  by  the  majority  of 
persons  in  Rome  and  by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.  There 
was,  indeed,  no  especial  objection  to  Christianity  on  the  part 
of  the  ruling  powers  of  Rome,  except  in  the  fact  that  the 
Christians  preferred  to  observe  their  duty  to  God  rather  than 
obedience  to  the  emperors  when  the  two  things  clashed  in  any 
way;  and,  among  other  things,  many  hesitated  to  take  the 
military  oath  of  obedience  to  the  emperors,  because  it  involved 
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certain  observances  of  a  heathen  character.  So  offended  was 
Galerius  by  the  course  adopted  in  many  cases  by  the  Christians 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  conciliate  them,  and  aid  them  to 
escape  from  the  dilemma  in  which  they  were  placed  by  a  re- 
laxation of  military  discipline  and  law  in  their  favour ;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  he  excited  Diocletian  to  take  measures  at 
Nicomedia  to  forbid  the  exercise  of  the  Christian  religion 
throughout  the  empire,  and  to  set  on  foot  a  bitter  persecution. 
This  exercise  of  despotic  power  on  the  part  of  Dio- 
cletian  was  the  tenth  and  last  great  persecution  of  ^jj* 
the  Christians  set  on  foot  by  the  Koman  emperors. 
It  is  said  to  have  exceeded  all  the  preceding  ones  in  severity, 
and  was  pursued  with  such  zeal  that  in  an  ancient  inscription 
it  is  recorded  that  "the  government  had  effaced  the  name  and 
superstition  of  the  Christians,  and  had  restored  and  propagated 
the  worship  of  the  gods."  However,  the  attempts  of  their 
persecutors  were  only  the  efforts  of  an  expiring  party,  for 
Christianity  was  soon  after  established  by  law,  and  triumphed 
over  the  malice  of  its  enemies.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  303  a.d.  Diocletian  visited 
Borne  once  more,  in  order  to  celebrate  the  commencement  of 
the  twentieth  year  of  his  reign.  The  year  following  he  was 
attacked  by  illness  in  passing  through  Dlyricum  to  Nicomedia. 
Disturbed  at  the  thought  of  the  internecine  strife  that  might 
ensue  if  the  succession  of  the  empire  to  the  C&sars  was  not 
accomplished  at  his  death,  he  resolved  to  abdicate,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  persuading  Maximianus  to  relinquish  the  imperial 
authority  at  the  same  time.  The  two  emperors  accordingly 
laid  down  their  power  simultaneously  on  May  1,  305  a.d., 
Diocletian  going  through  the  ceremony  at  Nicomedia,  and 
Maximianus  at  Milan.  Maximianus's  desire  for  abdication 
was  by  no  means  sincere;  it  was  forced  on  him  by  Diocletian, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  as  we  shall  see,  he  sought  to  reassume 
the  power  which  he  had  laid  down.  Diocletian  went  into  re- 
tirement at  Salona,  whose  site  was  near  the  modern  Spalatro, 

•  It  may  be  useful  to  mention  here  the  Ten  Persecutions  of  the 
Christians  by  the  Roman  emperors,  as  mentioned  by  ecclesiastical 
writers:— (1)  Under  Nero,  beginning  64  a.d.  ;  (2)  under  Domitian, 
beginning  95  a.d.  ;  (3)  under  Trajan,  in  106  a.d.  ;  (4)  under  Marcus 
Anrelius,  beginning  166  a.d.;  (5)  under  Severus,  in  202  a.d.;  (6) 
under  Maximin,  in  235  A.D. ;  (7)  under  Decius,  in  250  A.D. ;  (8)  under 
Valerian,  in  258  a.d.  ;  (9)  nnder  Aurelian,  in  275  a.d.  ;  and  (10)  under 
Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  in  303  a.d. 
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in  Dalmatia,  where  he  amused  himself  in  the  < 
a  magnificent  palace,  and  in  simple  and  peaceM 
Here  he  lived  for  nine  years,  and  expired  at  last  in  313  a.d* 
not  without  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  some  writers  of  having 

hastened  his  end  by  self-destruction. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Proclamation  of  Diocle- 
tian as  emperor  at 
Chaloedon,  September  A.D.  284 

Adoption  of  Cain*  Vale- 
rias Maximianus  as 
Cesar   „  285 

Eteration  of  MaTimianna 
to  the  rank  of  emperor 
in  the  West    „  286 

Appointmentof  Constan- 
tins  and  Galerius  as 
Caesars,  or  successors 
in  the  empire   „  282 

Assumption  of  sovereign 
power  in  Britain  by 
Carausius    „  287 

Acknowledgment  of  in- 
dependence of  Carau- 
sius by  Diocletian  and 
MaTimianna    „  290 

Murder  of  Carausius  by 
Allectns   „  293 

Defeat  of  Allectns,  and 


recovery  of  Bntsnt  by 


Revolution    in  Egypt 


A.B.  298 


pressed  by  . 
Diocletian  sad  Osletins 


Annexation  of  Mesopota- 
mia and  western  pro- 
vinces of  Persia  to 
Rome  

Last  triumph  held  at 
Borne  by  Diocletian 

and  EsVnmi^w^j   

Persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians instigated  by  Ga- 
lerius   

Diocletian's  second  and 
last  visit  to  Rome  ... 

Abdication  of  the  Empe- 
rors  Diocletian  and 

\f y.i^mi«.nn ^   May 


80S 


80S 
808 


805 


2.  CONST AXTIU8  CHLORU8  AND  GALERIU8  MAXIMIANUS. 

On  the  abdication  of  Diocletian  and  Maximianus,  Constan- 
tins  Chlorus  succeeded  to  the  dignities  and  honours  of  the 
latter  in  the  West,  and  Galerius  Maximianus  to  those  of  the 
former  in  the  East ;  but  of  these  Constantius  took  the  prece- 
dence, as  being  an  older  and  abler  man,  to  say  nothing  of 
being  better  fitted  for  the  position  by  birth.  Galerius,  how- 
ever, assumed  the  right,  which  was  conceded  to  him,  of  nomi- 
nating the  Caesars,  or  successors  of  the  emperors,  in  both 
parts  of  the  empire,  and  Flavins  Valerius  Severus  was  named 
as  the  successor  of  Constantius,  with  authority  over  Italy  and 
Egypt,  Constantius  retaining  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain;  while 
Daza,  an  Ulyrian  peasant,  the  nephew  of  Galerius,  was  placed 
in  command  over  Egypt  and  Syria.  The  interference  of  Gale- 
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rius  in  thus  settling  the  succession  was  induced  chiefly  by  the 
ill-health  of  Constantius,  and  Galerius  at  his  death  expected 
to  have  the  whole  Roman  empire  under  his  control,  and  to 
settle  the  government  of  its  provinces  as  he  pleased.  There 
was,  however,  an  obstacle  to  the  arrangement,  which  shortly 
showed  itself  in  the  person  of  Flavius  Constantinus,  the  son 
of  Constantius  and  his  divorced  wife  Helena,  who  looked 
upon  succession  to  his  father's  honours  as  his  birthright,  and 
not  only  asserted  and  maintained  his  right  by  the  sword,  but 
ultimately,  as  the  sequel  will  show,  succeeded  in  establishing 
himself  as  sole  emperor. 

Constantine,  to  use  the  name  by  which  he  is  familiarly 
known  in  history,  is  supposed  to  have  been  born  at  Naissus, 
now  Nissa,  in  Upper  Mcesia,  in  272  a.d.,  according  to  some 
writers,  and  274  a.d.,  according  to  others.  He  had  served 
under  Galerius  in  Persia,  and  had  won  high  military  rank. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Galerius  feared  his  talents  and  energy, 
and  hated  him.  He  would  have  kept  him  from  the  side  of 
his  father,  and  did  so  for  a  long  time  after  his  accession  as 
emperor ;  but  the  son,  in  compliance  with  his  father's  wishes, 
quitted  Nicomedia,  despite  the  attempts  of  Galerius  to  detain 
him,  and  escaping  the  perils  of  the  journey  and  the  pursuit 
which  was  ordered  by  Galerius  as  soon  as  he  heard  of  his  de- 
parture, reached  Boulogne  just  as  Constantius  was  preparing 
to  cross  the  channel  to  Britain  to  head  an  expedition  against 
the  Caledonians.  The  emperor,  who  had  been  dying  slowly 
for  some  time,  summoned  his  officers  round  him  and  declared 
his  son  to  be  his  successor  in  the  government,  and  shortly 
after,  on  July  24,  306  a.d.,  yielded  up  his  life  at  Eboracum, 
or  York,  which  he  had  reached  with  difficulty.  Constantine 
was  immediately  proclaimed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  father's 
soldiers,  and  acknowledged  by  Galerius,  to  whom  no  other 
course  was  open,  as  Ccesar  (not  Augustus  or  emperor)  of  the 
western  provinces.  As,  however,  in  accordance  with  the 
system  devised  by  Diocletian,  it  was  necessary  that  there 
should  be  an  emperor  over  the  western  provinces,  Galerius 
raised  Severus,  who  had  been  designated  as  Caesar  under 
Constantine,  to  this  dignity. 

The  reign  of  Constantius  had  come  to  a  close  after  a  brief 
duration  of  little  more  than  a  twelvemonth,  and  a  long  and 
fierce  struggle  for  the  mastery  was  at  hand.  Constantine 
was  supreme  over  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  and  regarded  by 
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3.  ro  fncGCU  r«>&  poweb — co^rus-rcni  Mimics, 
sctiBxa.  XAxnri.i.T.  XAXxamua.  atd  xjcefits* 

Heeore  in  Che  possesion,  of  the  dominions  that  hi*  dead 
father  had  handed  down  to  him.  Const&ntine  resolved  not  to 
intermeddle  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  empire  nstQ  occasion 
should  render  interference  positively  necessary,  and  be  spent 
the  earl  j  years  of  his  reign  in  expedition?  against  the  Frank*. 

4A£  Alemanni,  and  other  German  tribes,  and  seeming 
his  north-eastern  frontier.    Elsewhere,  however, 

**  '  discontent  with  the  dispositions  of  Galerios  iu 
manifesting  itself  in  revolt  and  bloodshed.  At  Borne,  the 
senate  and  people,  daring  the  absence  of  Severn*,  rose  against 
hi*  party,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Praetorian  guards,  in  com- 
pany with  the  new  guards  that  had  been  enrolled  under  Maii- 
mian,  combined  and  placed  Maxentius,  the  son  of  Maximian, 
on  the  throne.  All  who  offered  any  opposition  were  ruthlessly 
pnt  to  the  8 word.  Thus  was  another  ruler  added  to  the  four 
already  in  power. 

New  complications,  however,  were  at  hand.  Roused  hr 
the  huecess  of  his  son,  Maximian,  who  hail  unwillingly  retired 
from  the  throne  at  the  bidding  of  Diocletian,  once  more  ap- 

rred  on  the  scene  of  strife,  and  reclaimed  the  authority  that 
had  laid  down  in  305  a.d.    Many  of  the  soldiers  of  Se- 
vern*, who  was  now  ad\ane\n«  to  assert  his  authority  in  Rome. 
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<leserted  him  and  went  to  the  support  of  their  old  master,  and 
Severus  himself,  abandoning  the  attempt  to  recover  the  capital, 
threw  himself  into  Ravenna.  Here  he  opened  negotiations 
with  Maximian  and  Maxentius,  and  being  led  by  the  craft  of 
the  former  to  capitulate,  he  surrendered  and  was  forced  to 
commit  suicide  early  in  307  a.d. 

Maximian  now  resumed  the  exercise  of  all  the  imperial 
powers  that  he  had  abandoned.  He  recognised  Constantino 
as  emperor  of  the  provinces  that  had  fallen  to  his  share,  and 
gave  him  his  daughter  Fausta  in  marriage ;  but  he  derived 
little  benefit  in  the  form  of  assistance  in  any  shape  from  his 
wary  and  politic  son-in-law.  Galerius  marched  into  Italy  to 
recover  his  lost  supremacy  in  the  west,  but  the  hostility  of 
the  people,  and  the  disaffection  of  his  soldiers,  caused 
him  to  retreat.  Before  commencing  his  expedition 
he  had  given  the  command  of  Hlyricum,  the  Danu- 
bian  provinces,  and  Greece,  now  generally  known  collectively 
as  Hlyricum,  to  Licinius,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  peasant 
who  had  risen  to  eminence  by  military  service,  with  the  title 
of  Augustus  or  emperor.  This  title  had  also  been  granted  to 
Maximin  in  Syria,  hitherto  the  Cajsar  of  Galerius,  and  in  the 
hope  of  keeping  Constantine  neutral,  at  least,  he  acknowledged 
him  also  as  emperor  of  the  provinces  over  which  he  then 
ruled.  This  gives  us  six  emperors  at  this  period.  Maximian, 
with  his  son,  Maxentius,  and  his  son-in  law,  Constantine,  in 
the  west,  and  Galerius  and  his  supporters,  Maximin  and  Li- 
cinius, in  the  east. 

The  apparent,  but  by  no  means  real,  balance  of  power  that 
was  thus  produced  was  soon  disturbed  by  disagreement  be- 
tween Maximian  and  his  son,  Maxentius,  who  would  not 
suffer  any  interference  on  his  father's  part.  The  soldiers 
aided  with  Maxentius,  and  Maximian  went  to  Constantine  in 
GauL  Although  he  was  kindly  received,  he  had  not  been 
there  long  before  ho  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  Con- 
stantine in  an  expedition  against  the  Franks,  to  endeavour  to 
seduce  the  troops  from  their  allegiance.  Informed  of  what 
was  taking  place,  Constantine  immediately  returned.  Maxi- 
mian took  refuge  in  Marseilles,  but  was  given  up  by  the  in- 
habitants to  his  son-in-law  and  put  to  death.  This  happened 
in  the  early  part  of  310  a.d. 

No  change  in  the  general  position  of  affairs  took  place  until 
the  death  of  Galerius,  who  expired  of  a  loathsome  disease  in 
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May,  311  A.D.   The  number  of  emperors  m  now  ledneedto 
01 1    four,  licinins  assuming  power  over  IHyricum  and 
Wl    Thrace,  while  Maximin  retained  Asia  Minor,  Syria, 
and  Egypt.   The  excesses  of  Maxentius  had  driven 
the  people  of  Italy  and  Africa  to  seek  redress  against  their 
oppressor  at  the  hands  of  Constantino,  and  this  prince, 
nothing  loth,  eagerly  took  advantage  of  the  request  of  the 
senate  to  pat  his  troops  in  motion  against  his  brother-in-law. 
Maxentius,  hearing  that  Constantino  had  crossed  the  Alps, 
sent  troops  northwards  to  meet  him,  and  a  battle  ensued  near 
Turin,  in  which  the  latter  was  victorious.    Maxentius  then 
roused  himself  to  meet  the  conqueror,  and  a  second  conflict 
took  place  a  few  miles  from  Borne,  in  which  Maxentius  was 
worsted  and  put  to  flight.  In  attempting  to  make  his  way  into 
Borne  amid  a  crowd  of  beaten  soldiers  on  the  same  errand  as 
himself  he  fell  into  the  Tiber  and  was  drowned.    This  hap- 
pened October  28,  312.   The  Boman  senate,  long  deprived 
SI  2    °*  even  a  semblance  of  power,  welcomed  Constantme 
with  unfeigned  pleasure,  and  declared  him  the  first 
of  the  three  emperors  who  now  held  sway  in  the 
empire.   The  only  remarkable  act  of  Constantino  immediately 
after  his  entrance  into  Rome  was  the  disbandment  of  the 
remnants  of  the  Praetorian  guards. 

We  now  find  Constantino  holding  authority  over  Spain, 
Gaul,  Britain,  Italy,  and  Africa,  and  the  western  islands  of 
the  Mediterranean,  Corsica,  Sardinia,  and  Sicily ;  Licinins  in 
power  over  IHyricum  and  Thrace,  or  the  whole  of  eastern 
Europe,  between  the  Adriatic  and  the  Black  Sea,  and  south 
of  the  Danube;  and  Maximin  supreme  over  Asia  Minor. 
Syria,  and  Egypt.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  two  of 
01  o  these  were  drawn  into  a  tolerably  close  alliance 
p  against  the  third,  and  that  the  two  who  thus  en- 
A*  *  tered  into  alliance  were  the  European  emperors. 
Early  in  the  year  313,  Constantino  and  Licinins  met  at 
Milan,  when  the  latter  married  Constantia,  the  sister  of  the 
former.  Maximin,  however,  thinking  it  better  to  take  action 
against  the  allies  before  they  could  mature  their  plans  against 
him,  invaded  Thrace,  and  Licinius  had  to  march  against  him 
alone,  a  Frankish  invasion  having  necessitated  the  presence 
of  Constantino  in  person  on  the  Rhine  frontier.  Maximin 


defeated  before  Heraclea,  and  compelled  to  retreat  into 


Minor ;  and  in  the  following  summer  he  died  at  Tarsus. 
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Liciniua  immediately  assumed  the  government  of  the  east,  but 
marked  the  extension  of  his  power  by  numerous  cruel  acts, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  murder  of  Prisca  and 
Valeria,  the  wife  and  daughter  respectively  of  Diocletian,  who 
also  died  in  this  year.  Thus  another  stage  is  reached  in  the 
progress  of  events  towards  the  re-union  of  the  empire  under 
one  emperor,  two  claimants  only  of  supreme  power  being  now 
in  existence. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


MaxentitiB  and  Maximi- 
an  proclaimed  by  the 
senate  at  Rome,  Oct.,  a.d.  306 

MaTimian  quits  his  re- 
tirement and  re-as- 
sumes the  purple          ,,  306 

Surrender  and  subse- 
quent suicide  of  Se- 
.verus  Feb.,    „  307 

Marriage  of  Cons  tan- 
tine  and  Fausta,  the 
daughter  of  Mazimian   ,,  307 

Liciniu8  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  the  Illyrian 
provinces  byGalerian 

Nov.,    „  307 

Quarrel  between  Mazi- 
mian and  his  son  Maz- 
entius   „  309 

Mazimian  endeavours  to 


excite  a  revolt  in  Gaul 
against  Constantino, 
and  is  put  to  death  by 
his  orders  Feb.,  i 

Death  of  Galerius,  May, 

The  senate  implore  the 
aid  of  Constantino 
against  Mazentius  ... 

Defeat  of  Mazentius  at 
Saza  Rubra,  near 
Rome,  and  subsequent 
death  Oct., 

Defeat  of  Maximin  by 
Licinius,  before  He- 
raclea,  in  Thrace, 
April, 

Death  of  Maximin  at 
Tarsus  August, 

Death  of  the  ex-emperor 
Diocletian  


>d.  310 
311 


312 


312 


313 
313 
313 


4,  TOLERATION  OP  CHRISTIANITY. — OONSTANTINEL — LIC1N1U8. 

The  establishment  of  the  authority  of  Constantino  in  the 
western  part  of  the  empire  was  the  commencement  of  a  better 
system  of  government  than  had  been  pursued  for  many 
years.    Christianity,  which  had  been  increasing  steadily,  in 
spite  of  the  many  checks  it  received  by  the  persecutions  of  its 
followers  at  frequent  intervals,  was  now  recognised,  and  by 
the  edict  of  Milan,  Constantino,  whoso  mother,  ajq 
Helena,  was  a  Christian,  and  who  had  recently  be-  * 
come  a  believer  in  Christianity  himself,  secured 
the  free  exercise  of  their  religion  to  all  who  preferred  the 
tenets  of  our  Saviour  to  the  abominations  of  paganism. 
Every  man,  woman,  and  child  was  free  to  follow  the  dictates 
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of  eonsdenee  throughout  the  dominion  of  Canrfantine,  A 
disposition  to  toleration  bad  been  .evinced  by  most  of  the 
men  who  had  lately  borne  the  title  of  emperor,  bat  it  wm 
reserved  for  Constantino  to  lend  effect  by  example  aa  well  at 
precept  to  the  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  a  body  which  had  ao 
long  languished,  bat  yet  floariahed  in  the  cold  ahadeof  per- 
secution. 

Hie  story  of  the  event  which  is  said  to  have  led  to  Con- 
stantino's conversion  is  well  worth  relating.  Up  to  the  year 
313  a.d.  he  had  been,  it  may  be  supposed,  neither  Christian 
nor  heathen ;  while  indisposed  to  join  the  .ranks  of  those 
among  whom  his  mother,  Helena,  was  numbered,  still  he 
was  averse  through  respect  and  love  for  his  mother  to  take 
an  active  part  in  the  persecution  of  those  who  held  a  common 
faith  with  herself  His  father,  Constantius,  too,  was  tolerant* 
and  no  lover  of  harming  man  or  woman  for  following  the 
dictates  of  their  conscience.  Probably  Constantino,  like 
Gallio,  "  cared  for  none  of  those  things,"  until  an  event 
happened  which  roused  him  from  his  carelessness.  Whether 
the  occurrence  actually  happened  or  not  it  is  not  possible  to 
say.  Perhaps  it  was  due  to  the  imagination  only  of  Con- 
stantine,  who  at  first  partially,  and  then  wholly  impressed 
that  he  had  really  seen  what  he  related,  used  it  as  his  excuse 
for  supporting  Christianity  against  paganism.  It  has  been 
urged  against  Constantino  that  he  became  Chief  Pontiff,  and 
participated  in  various  heathen  rites  and  ceremonies  subse- 
quently to  his  conversion,  and  that  he  was  not  baptised  until 
he  lay  dying ;  but  if  it  was  his  policy  to  protect  and  en- 
courage Christianity — nay,  more,  his  mission  to  do  so,  it  was 
as  necessary  for  him  in  seeking  to  establish  peace  and  tolera- 
tion throughout  his  realm  to  abstain  from  offending  the 
heathen,  the  blind  followers  of  a  comfortless  faith  that  their 
fathers  had  professed  for  upwards  of  a  thousand  years  before 
them ;  and  we  must  also  remember  that  the  converted  Naaman 
was  permitted  to  bow  in  the  house  of  Rimnion,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  accompany  the  king  of  Syria,  his  master, 
thither,  without  the  imputation  of  being  forgetful  of  his  new 
faith,  or  neglectful  of  the  true  God  whom  he  had  been  led 
to  worship  and  acknowledge. 

It  is  time,  however,  to  narrate  the  story  to  which  allusion 
has  been  made.  When  marching  against  Maxentius  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  Constantino  had  been  astonished  to  see  in  the 
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•deep  blue  field  of  the  Italian  sky  a  cross  of  surpassing  bril- 
liancy standing  above  the  glowing  sun,  while  on  either  aide 
of  it  appeared  in  letters  of  dazzling  light  the  Greek  words, 
h  ro-jrp  wxa  (en  touto  nika),  "  In  this  conquer."  It  is 
further  said  that  the  strange  sight  was  seen  by  the  army  on 
the  march  as  well  as  Constantine,  but  this  lacks  confirmation. 
While  Constantine  was  yet  brooding  over  the  vision,  he 
dreamt  that  he  saw  our  Saviour  holding  in  His  hand  a  cross 
of  the  same  form  as  that  which  he  had  seen  in  the  sky,  and 
ordering  him  to  have  this  ensign  of  the  Christian  faith  em- 
broidered on  a  banner,  which  should  ever  after  precede  his 
troops  to  victory.  Constantine,  on  awakening  from  sleep, 
had  the  banner  made.  The  name  Labarum  was  given  to  it, 
and  a  special  body  of  men  was  enrolled  for  its  defence. 

It  was  long  before  the  good  understanding  that  had  existed 
between  Constantine  and  Licinius  was  broken.    Licinius  was 
the  aggressor,  and  Constantine  heard  of  his  intent    «- * 
to  invade  Italy  when  ho  was  presiding  over  a  council  ^D 
of  Christian  bishops  at  Aries.     Gathering  some 
troops,  he  hastened  to  meet  his  brother-in-law  and  former 
friend,  and  after  defeating  him,  first  at  Cibalis  in  Pannonia, 
and  then  near  Hadrianople,  he  compelled  him  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  surrender  of  all  his  European  dominions  except 
Thrace.    Soon  after  this  Constantine  named  his  sons,  Crispus 
and  Constantine,  his  successors  in  the  empire,  and  promul- 
gated many  good  and  useful  laws.    He  ordered  the  discon- 
tinuance of  crucifixion  as  a  punishment,  and  provided  for  the 
support  of  the  children  of  destitute  parents  by  the  state. 
Slavery  was  disco uragcd,  and  acts  of  oppression  committed 
by  the  rich  against  the  poor  were  allowed  to  bo  punished  by 
the  provincial  magistrates,  without  the  chance  of  escape  by 
means  of  the  old  form  of  appeal  to  Rome.    Though  celibasy 
was  allowed,'  concubinage  was  forbidden;  and  paganism, 
though  the  practice  of  its  rites  was  still  allowed,  was  dis- 
countenanced.   The  year  320  was  remarkable  for  an  order 
for  the  strict  observance  of  Sunday,  the  Christian  qoq 
Sabbath,  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  work  and  ^ 
manual  labour  of  all  kinds  being  forbidden. 

The  good  work  of  internal  reorganisation  which  Constan- 
tine had  entered  on  so  zealously,  the  encourage-  qqa 
ment  of  all  that  was  good  and  honourable,  and  the  ^ 
suppression  of  all  that  was  bad  and  vicious,  was  not 
-carried  on  without  interruption.  Twice  in  322  ajd. 
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and  Sarmatians  crossed  the  Danube  and  entered  Panonnia, 
Moesia,  and  Hlyricum,  and  twice  did  Constantine  beat  them 
back  within  their  boundaries.  Indeed,  so  complete  was  the 
second  campaign,  that  the  Goths  were  glad  to  enter  into 
alliance  with  Rome,  and  as  the  northern  tribes  had  frequently 
done  before,  furnish  recruits  to  the  Roman  army.  In  one  of 
these  campaigns  a  body  of  retreating  Goths  had  been  followed 
by  the  Roman  troops  into  Thracian  territory,  which  belonged 
to  Licinius.    The  eastern  emperor  affected  to  look  on  this  as 

090  *  violation  of  his  rights,  and  prepared  for  war.  A 
terrible  battle  ensued  before  Hadrianople,  in  July, 

A*D#  in  which  Licinius  was  defeated.  The  conqueror 
and  his  son  Crispus  lost  no  time  in  following  up  the  advan- 
tage that  they  had  gained,  and  pursued  Licinius  first  to 
Byzantium,  and  then  to  Chalcedon.  Another  battle  ensued 
at  Chrysopolis,  now  Scutari,  in  September  with  the  same 
result  as  before.  Licinius  surrendered,  and  was  permitted 
to  retire  to  Thessalonica,  where  he  was  put  to  death  in  the 
following  year  on  an  alleged  charge  of  conspiring  against  Con- 
stantine. The  whole  of  the  empire  now  fell  under  the  sway 
of  Constantine,  who  made  his  son,  Constantius,  Caesar,  as 
well  as  his  elder  brothers,  Crispus  and  Constantine. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Promulgation  of  the  Edict 
of  Milan  in  favour  of 
the  Christians  a.d.  313 

Civil  war  between  Con- 
stantine and  Licinius. 
The  latter,  defeated  at 
Cibalis  and  Hadri- 
anople, resigns  all  his 
European  possessions 
except  Thrace   „  314 

Crispus  and  Constantine, 
Caesars   317 


Invasion  of  the  Goths 
and  Sarmatians   a.d.  322 

Licinius  again  takes  up 
arms  against  Constan- 
tine   „  323 

Licinius  defeated  at  Ha- 
drianople    323 

Constantine  master  of 
the  whole  of  the  Em- 
pire  „  323 

Licinius  put  to  death  at 
Thessalonica   324 


5.  CONSTANTINE  THE  GREAT  ALONE. 

The  year  323  witnessed,  as  we  have  seen,  the  close  of  a 
struggle  of  seventeen  years  for  supremacy  amoDg  the  emperors 
by  the  elevation  of  Constantine,  truly  called  the  Great,  to  the 
undivided  throne  of  the  Roman  empire.  Being  now  left  with- 
out a  rival  to  divide  his  power,  he  resolved  to  establish  Chris- 
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tianity  on  a  solid  basis  throughout  the  whole  of  his  dominions. 
He  had  already  forbidden  the  execution  on  the  cross,  as  it 
has  been  said,  as  derogatory  to  the  Christian  religion.  He 
now  ordered  the  erection  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  of  churches 
for  the  worship  of  God ;  he  commanded  that  in  all  the  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire  the  orders  of  the  bishops  should  be 
exactly  obeyed ;  and  Arius,  a  presbyter  of  Alexandria,  having 
taught  certain  things  that  were  considered  heretical  by  the 
leading  bishops  of  the  Church,  Constantine  caused  the  First 
General  Council  of  the  Church  to  assemble  at  Nicaea,  or  Nice, 
in  Bithynia,  to  settle  the  fundamental  points  and  doctrines  of 
the  Christian  faith.  This  council  assembled  in  July,  325  a.d., 
and  was  attended  by  318  bishops  from  all  parts  of  the  em- 
pire. Arius  was  sent  into  retirement  to  Illyricum,  and  died 
336  a.d. 

The  year  following  that  in  which  the  Council  of  Nice  was 
held  the  emperor  visited  Rome,  and  this  period  was  op* 
also  marked  by  a  terrible  occurrence  in  the  empe- 
ror's  family.  The  first  wife  of  Constantine,  whom 
he  had  divorced,  had  borne  him  a  son  Crispus,  who  was  made 
Caesar,  together  with  his  half-brothers  Constantine,  Constan- 
tius,  and  Constans,  and  his  cousin,  the  young  Licinius,  son  of 
Licinius  and  Constantino's  sister  Constantia.  Different  ac- 
counts of  the  causes  which  led  to  the  disgrace  and  death  of 
Crispus  are  related,  but  the  most  probable  is  that  Crispus, 
jealous  of  Constantius,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  chief 
command  in  Gaul,  demanded  a  share  in  the  empire  as  Augus- 
tus, which  Constantine  was  not  inclined  to  grant.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  he  and  his  cousin  Licinius  then  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  emperor,  for  which  they  were  arrested 
and  sent  to  Pola,  in  Istria,  where  both  the  young  men  were 
put  to  death.  Constantine  was  a  good  father  and  a  just  man, 
and,  in  consenting  to  the  death  of  his  eldest  son,  he  must 
have  been  well  assured  of  his  guilt,  and  the  danger  that 
might  be  constantly  hanging  over  him  and  threatening  him 
if  the  ambitious  young  prince  had  been  permitted  to  live. 

It  was  probably  this  occurrence  that  inspired  Constantine 
with  such  a  dislike  to  Eome  that  he  transferred  the  oqa 
seat  of  government  from  Rome  to  Byzantium,  or,  as    A  D 
.  it  was  afterwards  called,  Constantinople.    The  em- 
pire had  long  been  verging  to  ruin,  but  this  impolitic  measure 
precipitated  its  downfall  *  for  subsequently  it  gradually  l&a- 
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guifihed,  uid  at  length  sunk  into  anmhOatioiL  However,  the 
ideas  of  Constantine  were  vast  and  worthy  of  an  ambitious 
mind.  He  designed  to  build  a  city  which  at  once  might  he 
the  capital  and  metropolis  of  the  world.  For  this  purpose  he 
made  choice  of  a  site  at  Chalcedon,  in  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  channel  of  the  Bosporus ;  hut  it  is  re- 
lated that*  in  laying  out  the  ground-plan,  an  eagle  caught  up 
the  line,  and  flew  with  it  over  to  Byzantium.  It  was,  there- 
lore,  thought  expedient  to  fix  the  seat  of  empire  in  this  place, 
which  was  situated  on  a  plain  that  rose  gently  from  the  water, 
commanded  that  strait  which  unites  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Euxine  Sea,  and  was  furnished  with  all  the  advantages 
.  which  the  most  indulgent  climate  could  bestow.  He  beauti- 
fied this  city  with  the  most  magnificent  edifices ;  divided  it 
into  fourteen  regions ;  built  a  capital,  an  amphitheatre,  two 
theatres,  many  churches,  and  several  baths,  porticoes,  reser- 
voirs for  water,  and  aqueducts,  and  other  public  works ;  and, 
having  thus  rendered  it  equal  to  the  magnificence  of  his  idea, 
he  gave  it  the  name  of  New  Home,  which  title  was  soon 
abandoned  for  that  of  Constantinople,  or  the  "  city  of  Con- 
stantine.11 

It  will  be  necessary  here  to  stop  and  review  the  constitution 
which  Constantine  accorded  to  his  new  city,  the  creation  of  a 
new  Latin  nobility,  and  the  alterations  that  he  made  in  the 
constitution  of  the  empire.  The  following  account  is  derived 
from  Smith's  "Ancient  History,"  to  which,  and  Gibbon's 
more  voluminous  "  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
the  student  who  desires  fuller  information  on  the  subject  is 
referred. 

With  regard  to  the  constitution  of  the  city,  the  inhabitants 
were  exempt  from  taxes,  and  the  land  was  looked  upon  as  the 
property  of  the  citizens.  It  was  governed  by  a  municipal 
body  called  the  senate,  but  the  functions  of  this  body  in  no 
way  resembled  the  old  Roman  senate,  as  it  had  nothing  to  do 
with  regulating  the  government  of  the  empire,  which  was 
ordered  wholly  and  solely  by  the  emperor  himself.  Constan- 
tine, indeed,  created  new  officers  under  new  titles,  who  were 
directly  responsible  to  himself  and  who  derived  their  power 
and  honours  immediately  from  him.  These  officers  were 
divided  into  five  ranks  or  grades: — Illustres,  or  the  illustrious; 
spedabUeSy  or  worthy  of  regard;  darissimi,  or  most  distin- 
guished j  perfccti^itni,  most  blameless;  and  tgregti*  distin- 
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goished.  It  is  difficult,  in  the  present  day,  to  give  the  exact 
force  of  the  Latin  terms  in  English  equivalents,  but  their  re- 
lations and  meaning  will  best  be  seen  by  considering  the  pri- 
mary meaning  and  etymology  of  each  word.  Thus  the  egregii 
were  men  who  took  rank  immediately  above  the  untitled 
mass  of  the  people ;  they  were  raised  one  step  out  of  the 
common  herd,  as  it  were  (e,  from  or  out  of;  grez,  a  flock  or 
herd),  and  formed  the  first  rank  of  the  new  nobility,  com- 
mencing from  the  lowest  order  of  the  new  social  hierarchy. 
The  perfeciissimi  (per,  through  or  thoroughly;  facto,  I  make 
or  do)  were  men  who  might  be  said  to  have  carried  out  the 
duties  of  life  in  a  thorough  manner,  and  who  were  entitled, 
being  blameless  or  faultless  in  this  respect,  to  stand  on  the 
next  step  of  the  new  stage  of  honour.  In  these  two  grades 
were  included  all  who  were  worthy  of  honour,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently so  to  be  raised  to  senatorial  rank,  senators  being  con- 
sidered as  the  clarissimi,  or  men  whose  conduct,  &c,  had  ren- 
dered them  most  distinguished.  Among  the  speciabiles  and 
illvstres  were  included  all  the  men  of  the  highest  rank.  The 
latter  comprehended  the  consuls  for  the  year,  who  were  still 
nominated  by  the  emperor,  but  whose  duties  were  confined  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  games,  and  to  mark  the 
years  as  they  glided  by  with  their  names;  the  nobles,  or  patri- 
cians, who  numbered  in  their  ranks  the  servants  of  the  state 
who  had  won  eminence  by  long  and  honourable  service,  and 
whose  claims  were  recognised  by  the  emperor  in  elevating 
them  to  this  rank ;  and  the  Praetorian  prefects.  Among  the 
spectabiles  were  to  be  found  the  vice-prefects,  or  vicars  under 
the  prefects;  the  military  commanders  of  provinces,  who 
were  styled  comites  and  duces,  or,  in  modern  parlance,  counts 
and  dukes,  the  latter  being  then  the  inferior  instead  of  the 
superior  title  of  honour,  as  in  the  present  day.  The  claiissimi 
numbered  in  their  ranks  the  116  officers  who  governed  the 
subdivisions  of  the  provinces,  and  who  bore  the  title  of  con- 
sulars,  correctors,  and  presidents.  These  subdivisions,  how- 
ever, were  governed  by  proconsuls,  who  were  numbered 
among  the  speciabiles.  The  governors  of  the  subdivisions  were 
jurists — that  is  to  say,  men  who  had  risen  into  eminence  as 
lawyers. 

Like  Diocletian,  Constantino  divided  the  empire  into  four 
parts,  but  each  part  was  placed  under  a  Praetorian  prefect,  a 
civil  functionary  who  bore  no  resemblance  to  the  old 
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of  the  Praetorian  guard,  but  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  emperor* 
to  whom  everyone  else  in  the  prefecture  was  responsible. 
These  officers  held  their  post  during  pleasure,  and  were  liable 
to  be  superseded  at  any  moment  The  four  prefectures  were 
divided  into  thirteen  dioceses,  each  governed  bj  a  vicar  or 
vice-prefect,  except  in  one  case,  which  will  be  pointed  out, 
and  two  proconsulates.  The  dioceses  were  subdivided  into 
about  116  districts.  Let  us  now  see  what  the  Praetorian  pre- 
fectures were,  and  what  each  included. 
.  L  The  Prefecture  of  the  East  embraced  five  dioceses,  each 
under  a  vice-prefect  These  were: — 1.  Thrace  and  Lower 
Mcesia,  in  Europe;  2.  Pontus;  3.  Asia;  4.  Cilicia,  Syria, 
Mesopotamia,  and  Arabia,  whose  vicar  was  styled  the  Count 
of  the  East ;  and  5.  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.  IL  The  Pre- 
fecture of  Illyricum,  which  embraced — 1.  Pannonia,  Dacia, 
and  Illyricum,  which  was  governed  directly  by  the  prefect 
himself;  2.  the  diocese  of  Macedonia;  and  3.  the  procon- 
sulate of  Achaia.  IIL  The  Prefecture  of  Italy,  which  con- 
tained two  dioceses  and  one  proconsulate,  namely — 1.  Nor- 
thern Italy,  Rhsetia,  Noricum  and  part  of  Pannonia,  and 
Western  Illyria,  composing  the  diocese  of  Italy ;  2.  Maureta- 
nia,  or  the  greater  part  of  it,  Numidia,  &c,  composing  the 
diocese  of  Africa ;  and  the  proconsulate  of  Africa  Proper,  or 
the  old  territory  of  Carthage.  IV.  The  Prefecture  of  the 
Gauls,  containing  three  dioceses,  namely — 1.  Spain  and  the 
western  part  of  Mauretania,  forming  the  diocese  of  Spain  ;  2. 
Gaul,  or  the  diocese  of  the  Seven  Provinces ;  and  3.  Britain. 
Borne  and  Constantinople  were  each  placed  under  prefects  of 
equal  rank  and  importance  with  the  others.  The  authority  of 
the  prefect  of  Constantinople  extended  for  a  hundred  miles 
round  the  city ;  but  the  prefect  of  Rome  governed  the  penin- 
sula of  It  dy,  beginning  at  the  northern  limits  of  Etruria  and 
Umbria,  and  the  island  of  Sicily  as  welL 

The  defence  of  the  frontiers  was  entrusted  to  officers  styled 
magisfri  mil  Hum,  or  masters  of  the  soldiers,  eight  in  number, 
and  stationed  in  pairs,  one  commanding  the  cavalry  and  the 
other  the  infantry,  on  the  Rhine,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Danube,  and  the  Euphrates.  Under  these  superior  officer? 
the  counts  and  dukes  held  command  over  certain  portions  of 
the  frontier  which  were  assigned  to  them.  The  standing 
army  maintained  on  the  frontier,  and  called  the  borderers, 
amounted  io  about  ^ftfftft  wts&.  The  interior  was  protected 
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by  troops  to  whom  the  name  of  palatines  was  given.  The 
emperor's  household  "was  regulated  by  seven  high  officers  of 
state: — (1)  The  prefect  of  the  bedchamber,  a  functionary  who 
had  charge  of  the  private  apartments ;  (2)  the  master  of  the 
offices,  who  seems  to  have  discharged  duties  similar  to  those 
of  the  mayors  of  the  palace  under  the  early  kings  of  France ; 
(3)  the  quaestor,  a  legal  functionary  who  composed  the  empe- 
ror's edicts,  &c. ;  (4  and  5)  the  public  and  private  treasurers, 
whose  duties  are  sufficiently  indicated  by  their  names ;  and 
(6  and  7)  the  commanders  of  the  imperial  body-guard,  who 
bore  the  unmilitary  title  of  "counts  of  the  domestics."  The  ex- 
penses of  the  court  were  defrayed  by  tribute,  which  was  levied 
in  the  form  of  a  poll-tax  throughout  the  empire  once  in  every 
fifteen  years. 

Little  of  importance  happened  after  Constantino  had  com- 
menced his  new  city,  and  inaugurated  fresh  divisions  and 
modes  of  government  for  the  empire.  The  year  after  o«i 
•that  in  which  Constantinople  was  founded  on  the  * 
site  of  Byzantium  was  signalised  by  a  fresh  out- 
break among  the  Goths,  who  attacked  the  frontier  and  met 
with  a  total  defeat  from  the  Roman  troops,  under  the  emperor 
and  his  son  Constantine.  The  year  of  his  death  found  the 
former  busy  in  preparing  for  a  war  with  Sapor  II.,  king  of 
Persia,  who  had  attacked  the  eastern  frontiers.  He  had 
quitted  Constantinople  and  got  as  far  as  Nicomedia,  where 
he  was  taken  ill  and  died,  after  receiving  the  rite  of  baptism 
from  Eusebius,  bishop  of  Nicomedia.  He  expired  May  22, 
337  A.D.,  in  the  sixty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  according  to 
some,  and  the  sixty-sixth  according  to  others,  and  in  the  thirty- 
second  year  of  his  reign,  dating  from  his  first  assumption  of 
power  in  Britain,  after  the  death  of  his  father. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 


The  bishops  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church  summoned 
to  the  first  general 
council  at  Nice,  to  de- 
cide in  the  matter  of 
Arms  July,  a.d.  325 

Visit  of  Constantine  to 
Borne.  Conspiracy  and 
death  of  Crispus  ...  ..    „  326 

Foundation  of  Constan- 
tinople on  the  site  of 
Byzantium   „  330 


Reorganisation  and  fresh 
partition  of  the  Roman 
empire   a.d.  331 

Invasion  of  the  Goths 
repulsed  by  the  em- 
peror and  his  son  Con- 
stantine   331 

Death  of  Constantine  at 
the  city  of  Nicomedia, 
during  preparations 
for  war  with  Persia, 

May  22,    „  337 
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ROMAN  RMPSROR8  FROM  DIOOLITIAN  TO  OON8TABT1HB  TBSL 

GREAT. 

Diocletian    a  d.  284  Abdicated   A.D.  305 

Maximianas    „  286   „    „  305 

Constantine  Chlorns   „  305  Died   ,  306 

Galenas    „  305          „    „  311 

Constantine  I   „  306          „    „  337 

Maxentins    „   306  Drowned    „  312 

Maximianus restored   „  306  Strangled   „  310 

Severn*    306  Committed  suicide  ...    „  307 

Iicinius    „  307  Killed    „  324 

%*  Constantino  I.,  called  the  Great,  sole  emperor  from  323  to  his 
death. 


CHAPTER  IX 

SHEWED  STRUGGLE  FOB  POWER. — ULTIMATE  DIY7JI0*  OT 
THE  EXPIRE. 

337  A.D.  to  395  a.d. 

1.  CONST  ANTINB  n. — OONSTANS  AND  CONST ANTIUS  IL 

Const antine,  as  it  has  been  said,  raised  his  sons  Constantino 
and  Constantius  to  the  rank  of  Caesars  at  an  early  age,  and 
elevated  his  third  son  by  the  Empress  Fausta,  Cons  tans  by 
name,  to  the  same  position,  in  the  year  333  a.d.  Two  years 
after  this  he  regulated  the  succession,  giving  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Britain  to  Constantino,  the  east  to  Constantius,  and  Ulyricum, 
Italy,  and  Africa  to  Constans.  His  half-brother,  Dalmatian, 
the  son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and  Theodora,  had  two  sons, 
Dalmatius  and  Hannibalianus.  These  he  raised  to  the  rank 
of  princes  of  the  blood  royal,  as  well  as  his  own  sons,  and 
assigned  Macedonia  and  Achaia  as  an  inheritance  to  the 
former,  and  Pontus  and  Cappadocia  to  the  latter.  However, 
after  the  death  of  Constantine,  the  ministers  and  generals  at 
the  court  of  Constantinople,  engaged  in  secret  consultations, 
to  exclude  the  nephews  of  the  deceased  emperor  from  the 
succession  which  he  had  intended  for  them,  and  procured  a 
declaration  from  the  soldiers,  that  the  sons  of  Constantine 
alone  should  participate  in  the  empire.    This  Constantius 
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thought  it  best  to  secure  by  putting  Dalmatius  and  Hanniba- 
lianus  to  death,  which  was  done  accordingly,  and  at  the  same 
time  their  father,  Dalmatius,  and  other  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  murdered  in  cold  blood.  The  dominions  of  Dal- 
matius were  added  to  the  territory  of  Constans,  and  those  of 
Hannibalianus  to  the  eastern  provinces  of  Constantius. 

A  disagreement  taking  place  between  Constantino  IL  and 
Constans,  his  brother,  in  consequence  of  the  former  making  a 
demand  on  the  latter  to  give  up  Africa  to  him,  a  struggle  en- 
sued, and  Constantino  II.  having  crossed  the  Alps  qj.A 
and  marched  against  Constans,  was  drawn  into  an  am- 
buscade,  where  he  was  slain  with  his  attendants.  * 
Constans  then  assumed  dominion  over  his  late  brother's  terri- 
tory, and  carried  on  numerous  wars  for  the  next  ten  years  on 
the  frontiers,  but  his  misrule  at  last  caused  a  revolt  in  Gaul, 
which  was  headed  by  a  barbarian,  Magnentius  by  name,  who 
killed  Constans  and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  emperor 
of  the  west.    Constantius  II.,  who  had  been  engaged 
during  the  whole  of  his  reign  in  carrying  on  war  ^ 
against  Sapor  II.,  king  of  Persia,  marched  against 
Magnentius  and  defeated  him  at  Mursa,  near  the  confluence  of 
the  Drave  and  the  Danube.    Magnentius  fled  into  opr- 
Gaul,  but  Constantius  pursued  him  and  defeated  him  * 
a  second  time,  which  caused  him  to  kill  himself  in 
despair.    Thus  the  whole  Roman  empire  was  once  more 
united  under  the  sway  of  a  single  emperor. 

It  happened  that  on  the  murder  of  most  of  the  members  of 
the  royal  family,  after  the  death  of  Constantino  the  Great — a 
deed  which  is  generally  ascribed  to  Constantius — two  youths, 
Gallua  and  Julian,  the  sons  of  Julius  Constantius,  a  half- 
brother  of  the  late  emperor,  escaped  the  massacre,  but  although 
they  were  permitted  to  live  they  were  brought  up  under  re- 
straint The  death  of  Constans  and  the  usurpation  of  the 
government  of  the  western  provinces  by  Magnentius,  made 
it  necessary  for  Constantius  to  leave  the  east  and  take  up 
his  residence  at  Constantinople,  and  then  the  new  ruler 
of  the  Roman  empire,  who  had  no  son  (and  whose  only 
child,  a  daughter,  was  a  posthumous  child  born  ten  years 
after),  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  succession,  and  051 
appointed  his  cousin  Gallus  his  heir,  and  gave  ^D 
him  his  sister  Constantia,  the  widow  of  Hanni- 
balianus in  marriage.    He  also  gave  him  the  command  of 
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the  eastern  provinces,  but  Gallus,  untaught  by  his  previous 
experiences  of  adversity  and  captivity,  soon  showed  him- 
self in  his  true  colours  as  a  tyrannical  despot  The 
people,  groaning  tinder  the  evils  and  wrongs  of  his  admi- 
nistration, sent  to  Constantius,  and  Constantios  despatched 
an  envoy  to  bring  about  a  change  of  aflairs.  This  man,  Do» 
niitian  by  name,  was  murdered  at  Antioch,  and  the  emperor 
found  it  necessary  to  recall  G  alius.    On  his  way  to  the  im- 

a»4    perial  court  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  Pola,  where 
he  was  put  to  death.  His  brother  Julian,  who  was 
'    also  summoned  to  court  by  Constantius,  narrowly 
escaped  the  same  fate,  but  he  was  allowed  to  take  up  his 
'  residence  at  Athens. 

He  had  not  been  there  long  before  the  activity  of  all  the 
various  tribes  on  the  frontiers,  from  the  Franks  and  Alemanni 
in  the  west,  to  the  Persians  in  the  east,  and  the  constant  in- 
roads that  they  made  on  the  empire,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
Constantius  to  send  for  Julius,  and,  having  appointed  him 

of.*    his  successor  on  the  throne,  he  caused  him  to 

^D     marry  his  youngest  sister,  Helena.    The  first  cam- 
paign of  the  new  Caesar  was  against  the  Germans, 
who  had  crossed  the  Rhine,  and  were  laying  waste  Gaul,  and 
here  he  was  employed  for  three  years,  until  359  a.d. 

During  this  time  Constantins  had  not  been  idle  in  his 
capacity  of  head  either  of  the  church  or  of  the  state.  He 
had  shown,  like  his  father  in  his  last  days,  a  disposition 
towards  Arianism,  and  a  desire  to  persecute  and  punish  all 
who  might  differ  from  him  in  opinion.  Even  Athanasius, 
the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  and  the  unflinching  opponent  of 
Arms  at  the  first  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Nice,  had 
fallen  under  Constantino's  displeasure  shortly  before  his 
death,  and  had  been  expelled  from  his  bishopric  335  a.d. 
and  338  a.d.  Constans,  however,  had  afforded  him  protec- 
tion, and  remembering  this  the  emperor  summoned  a  council 
of  bishops  at  Milan  in  355  a.d.,  who  condemned  the  teaching 
and  tenets  of  Athanasius,  and  the  prelate  was  compelled  to 
quit  his  see  and  retire  to  a  spot  where  he  could  remain  in 
concealment    After  doing  this  and  sending  Julian  into  Gaul, 

otq    Constantius  marched  against  the  Goths  and  Sanna- 
tians,  and  was  preparing  for  an  expedition  against 
the  Quadi,  when  the  news  reached  him  that  the 
Tenians  had  occupied  Mesopotamia,  and  had  laid  siege  to 
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Amida,  .an  important  city  on  the  Tigris.  Obliged  to  march 
at  once  to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier,  Constantius  in- 
stantly set  about  raising  levies  and  organising  troops,  but 
before  his  preparations  were  completed  Amida  had  fallen. 
Stung  by  the  progress  that  the  Persians  were  making,  and 
jealous  of  the  partiality  of  the  troops  of  the  western  provinces 
for  their  young  commander,  he  sought  to  weaken  him  by 
ordering  him  to  send  at  once  to  Antioch,  whither  Constantius 
had  proceeded,  several  of  his  best  legions  and  a  certain  con- 
tingent from  each  of  the  others  under  his  command.  This 
order  reached  Julian  at  a  moment  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
when  the  Picts  and  Scots  were  ravaging  Britain,  and  when 
there  was  every  reason  to  apprehend  that, .  should  his  forces 
be  diminished,  the  Germans,  whom  fear  only  kept  in  awe, 
would  soon  re-enter  Gaul. 

However,  he  determined,  in  this  critical  situation,  to  sacri- 
fice his  feelings  to  his  duty,  and  show  the  promptitude  of  his 
obedience  to  the  imperial  will.  Ho  therefore  sent  for  Decen- 
tius,  who  was  charged  with  the  emperor's  commission,  and 
professed  his  acquiescence,  but  hinted  that  the  troops  required 
had  enlisted  on  condition  of  not  being  compelled  to  pass  the 
Alps,  and  that  there  would  be  danger  in  violating  the  en- 
gagement. The  prediction  was  fully  verified  by  the  event. 
No  sooner  was  l)ecentius  ready  to  depart  with  the  troops, 
than  the  murmurs  of  discontent  spread  from  tent  to  tent,  and 
at  last  the  soldiers  openly  complained  that  they  were  sent  to 
the  extremity  of  the  world.  Julian  spoke  to  them  with 
kindness,  gratefully  commemorated  their  past  exploits,  and 
recommended  to  them  a  prompt  and  cheerful  obedience  to  the 
commands  of  Constantius.  The  soldiers  heard  the  latter  part  of 
his  speech  in  gloomy  silence;  and  the  officers,  whom  the  Caesar 
had  entertained,  after  retiring  from  the  feast,  mutually  la- 
mented the  severity  of  their  fate,  which  tore  them  from  a 
general  whom  they  loved,  and  from  a  country  which  con- 
tained all  they  held  dear.  A  conspiracy,  the  only  expedient 
which  could  prevent  the  dreaded  separation,  was  proposed,  as 
has  been  imagined,  by  some  warm  partisans  of  Julian,  and 
approved  by  the  whole  army.  The  ferment  continued  to  in- 
crease ;  and  at  midnight  the  impatient  multitude  encompassed 
the  palace  of  the  Caesar,  and  pronounced  the  irrevocable 
words,  "  Julian  Augustus." 

Julian  at  first  refused  the  honour,  but  being  informed  by 
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the  soldiers,  "that  if  he  wished  to  live,  he  ntnt  cunwi  to 
reign,"  he  accepted  the  dignity  of  Augustas,  and  sent  am- 
bassadors to  apologise  to  Constantino,  and  to  concede  every- 
thing, except  the  sovereignty  of  the  provinces  beyond  the 
Alps.  Constantius,  however,  required  him  to  renounce  the 
rank  of  Augustus,  and  acknowledge  himself  a  dependent  on 
the  supreme  head  of  the  empire.  It  was  impossible  for 
Julian  to  retreat,  and  the  refusal  of  Constantius  to  admit  1dm 
to  a  share  in  the  empire,  left  him  no  alternative  bat  to  march 
on  Constantinople.  Constantius,  on  hearing  this,  gave  up 
his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  and  hastened  back  to 
Europe  to  meet  his  cousin.  His  end,  however,  was  at  hand, 
and  he  died  on  the  road,  near  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  November  3> 
361  a.d.,  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  his  reign.  This  prince  was  temperate,  generally 
speaking,  but  jealous  of  contradiction  and  the  success  ot 
others,  and  may  be  said  to  have  inherited  the  defects  without 
the  abilities  of  his  father. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMABY. 


Murder  of  Dalmatiusand 
others  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily by  Constantius  a.d.  337 

Quarrel  between  Con- 
stantino II.  and  Con- 
stans.  Death  of  the 
former :  the  govern- 
ment of  the  west  as- 
sumed by  Constans ...  340 

Revolt  of  Magnentius 
and  death  of  Constans  350 

Magnentins  twice  de- 
feated by  Constantius 
II.  Commits  suicide. 
Constantius  II.  sole 
emperor   „  351 


Julian  appointed  suc- 
cessor to  Constantius 
II  a.d.  355 

Campaign  of  Julian  in 
Gaul  begun    „  356 

Athanasius  driven  into 
exile  by  Constantius  355 

Departure  of  Constantius 

for  the  eastern  frontier    „  359 

Capture  of  A  mi  da,  by  the 

rersians   „  360 

Julian  proclaimed  em- 
peror by  the  soldiers 
in  the  west   „  361 

Death  of  Constantius, 

Nov.  3,    „  361 


2.  JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 


Julian  now  acquired  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tho 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  reformation  of  evil  abuses  formed 
«gj    the  first  object  of  his  attention.    He  then  endea- 
A  D     voured  to  suppress  Christianity.    For  this  purpose 
he  began  by  reforming  the  pagan  theology,  and 
sought  to  raise  the  character  of  its  priests,  by  inculcating 
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purity  of  life  and  sanctity  of  morals,  thereby  bearing  invo- 
luntary testimony  to  the  superior  excellence  of  that  religion, 
which  he  laboured  to  abolish.  Without  persecuting,  he  at- 
tacked the  Christians  by  the  more  dangerous  policy  of  treating 
them  with  contempt,  and  removing  them,  as  visionaries,  from 
employments  and  offices  of  trust. 

This  prince,  after  ascending  the  throne,  seems  to  have  given 
himself  up  wholly  to  the  duties  of  his  station.  He  suffered 
neither  his  body  nor  his  mind  to  be  relaxed  by  sensual  in- 
dulgences :  a  hasty  dinner  succeeded  a  morning  spent  in 
business ;  his  supper  was  still  more  light ;  and,  after  a  short 
interval  of  rest,  he  was  awakened  by  the  entrance  of  fresh 
secretaries,  who  had  slept  the  preceding  day.  He  disdained 
alike  the  amusements  of  the  theatre  and  the  circus ;  and  he 
wrapped  himself  up  in  pagan  philosophy,  with  which  his 
mind  had  been  early  imbued.  Though  of  a  low  stature  and  an 
impleading  aspect,  he  was  well-made,  active,  and  uncommonly 
expert  in  all  his  exercises.  His  memory  was  extremely  ten- 
■acioua,  and  he  possessed  much  penetration  and  presence  of 
mind.  He  seemed  to  possess  a  love  of  freedom ;  and  though 
his  apostasy  has  tarnished  the  lustre  of  his  character,  he  was 
not  wholly  destitute  of  liberality,  even  to  those  who  opposed 
his  favourite  prejudices.  * 

A  father  having  disinherited  his  son,  in  consequence  of  his 
renouncing  Christianity  for  paganism,  Julian  ordered  them 
both  into  his  presence,  and  thus  addressed  the  father : — "  I 
think  nothing  more  unreasonable  than  the  use  of  force  in 
matters  of  religion.  Allow  your  son  to  follow  one  different 
from  yours,  as  I  do  you  to  profess  one  different  from  mine, 
though  it  is  in  my  power  to  oblige  you  to  renounce  it."  The 
father  answered — "  What  can  you  say  in  favour  of  a  wretch 
detested  by  Heaven,  who  has  preferred  falsehood  to  truth, 
and  abjured  the  faith  of  the  true  God,  to  bend  the  knee  before 
an  idol  f"  To  this  the  emperor  replied,  "  Here  invectives  are 
ill-placed and  then,  addressing  himself  to  the  son,  he  said, 
"  Since  your  father  is  deaf  to  your  entreaties,  and  pays  no  re- 
gard to  my  recommendation,  I  will  take  care  of  you." 

The  restoration  of  the  ancient  temple  at  Jerusalem  attracted 
the  ambitious  mind  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped  that  the  com- 
pletion of  such  an  undertaking  would,  at  least,  furnish  a  spe- 
cious argument  against  the  faith  of  prophecy  and  the  truth  of 
the  Christian  revelation ;  but  neither  the  power  of  a  great 
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monarch,  the  resources  of  sp  empire,  nor  the  •"rfhniimni  of 
the  Jewish  people,  who  contributed  both  their  fortune  and 
their  labour,  could  effectuate  the  purpose.  Ammianns  Mar* 
ccllinus  asserts  that  "horrible  balls  of  fire  breaking  out 
from  the  foundations,  with  frequent  and  reiterated  attacks, 
rendered  the  place  from  time  to  time  inaccessible  to  the 
scorched  and  blasted  workmen ;  and  the  victorious  element 
continuing  in  this  manner  obstinately  and  resolutely  bent,  at 
it  were,  to  drive  them  to  a  distance,  the  undertaking  was  en- 
tirely abandoned.99 

Julian,  as  a  pagan,  was  a  slave  to  the  most  bigoted  super- 
stition, believing  in  omens  and  auguries,  and  fancying  himself 
favoured  with  actual  intercourse  with  the  heathen  gods  and 
goddesses.  To  avenge  the  injuries  which  the  empire  had 
aaa  suffered  from  the  Persians,  he  marched  into  the 
^  heart  of  Asia,  and  was  for  some  time  victorious; 
but  at  last,  discord  prevailing  among  his  officers, 
and  being  afraid  that  provisions  would  fail  if  he  attempted  to 
return  as  he  had  come,  along  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  ha 
determined  to  attempt  to  make  his  way  home  through  Assy- 
ria. During  the  retreat  the  Persian  cavalry,  as  formidable  as 
the  Parthians  of  old,  hovered  about  the  lino  of  march  in 
clouds,  and  destroyed  immense  numbers  of  the  Romans  by 
their  continual  assaults.  At  last  Julian  himself  fell  in  a  skir- 
mish, after  showing  undaunted  bravery  as  a  soldier  and  great 
capacity  as  a  general,  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  and  after  a 
reign  of  one  year  and  eight  months  from  the  death  of  Con- 
stantius.  Infidels  have  exalted  his  character  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  perfection,  whilst  Christians  have  thrown  a  dark 
shade  even  over  those  virtues  which  he  really  possessed.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  his  bad  qualities  had  not  time  to 
develop  their  full  malignity.  He  was  the  last  prince  of  the 
family  of  Constantino. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Entry  of  Julian  as  empe-  ;  March  of  Julian  from 

ror  into  Constantinople  i    Antioch  against  Persia 

December,  A.D.  361 !  March,  A.D.  363 

Attempt  of  Julian  to  re-  j  Death  of  the  Emperor 
build  Jerusalem    „    362     Julian   June  26,  „  363 

3.  JOVIAN. 

The  Soman  troops  were  dispirited  by  the  death  of  their 
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commander,  and  it  appeared  to  be  no  easy  task  to  a*o 
find  an  aspirant  to  the  vacant  throne.  The  imperial 
dignity  was  at  first  offered  by  the  soldiers  to  Sallus- 
tius,  the  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  East,  a  man  of  great  age, 
who  on  this  account  declined  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of 
government.  At  last  their  choice  fell  on  Flavius  Claudius 
Jovianus,  the  chief  of  the  late  emperor's  household,  who  pur- 
chased a  free  retreat  from  the  dominions  of  Persia  by  the  igno- 
minious surrender  of  five  provinces,  which  had  been  formerly 
ceded  to  Galerius.  Jovian,  indeed,  had  no  other  resource  but 
to  give  up  the  provinces,  in  order  to  save  the  army.  For 
doing  this  no  one  blamed  him,  but  he  gave  great  offence 
throughout  the  empire  for  not  going  to  war  at  once  for  their 
recovery,  and  for  observing  his  engagements]with  the  Persians. 
He  was  a  professor  of  Christianity,  and  restored  to  the  Chris- 
tians all  their  privileges  as  subjects  of  the  empire.  He  was 
also  an  opponent  of  Arianism,  and  restored  Athanasius  to  his 
post  at  Alexandria,  On  his  return  from  Antioch  to  Constanti- 
nople he  died  on  the  way,  but  whether  by  poison,  or  of  suffo- 
cation from  the  fumes  of  charcoal  that  was  burning  in  the 
room  in  which  he  slept  while  halting  at  Dadastana,  in  Gala- 
tia,  is  uncertain.  His  death  took  place  February  16,  364  a.d., 
when  he  was  thirty-three  years  old,  and  had  occupied  the 
throne  only  for  the  brief  space  of  seven  months. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Election  of  Jovian  to  the 
vacant  throne  of  the 
Roman  empire,  July,  a.d.  363 


Death  of  Jovian  by  poi- 


EMPBROR8  FROM  CONSTANTINE  I.  TO  JOVIAN. 


Constantino  I.  (sole  mo- 


Constantius  II.  (sole  em- 


narch)  

Constantino    II.  (died 

340)  

Constans  (died  350)  


a.d.  323 


»» 


337 
337 


peror,  350)  ad.  337 

Jul  ian  the  Apostate   361 

Jovian   „  363 
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364  A.n.  to  476  aju 

1.  Tiimmiv  (or  thswxbt). — VALssra  (nr  m  jcaar). 

The  Soman  empire  remained  without  a  matter  ten  day*,  after 
which  Flarine  Valentinianns,  a  native  of  QbaKa,  ia 
Pannonia,  who  by  his  mitrhlmt  strength  and  dex- 
terity  had  gained  the  esteem  and  respect  of  the 
army,  was  elected  emperor  by  the  soldiers.    He  itimTrntr^ 
with  himself  in  the  government  his  brother  flavins  Vakns, 
and  occasioned  the  final  separation  of  the  great  Raman  empire 
into  the  Western  and  Eastern  empires,  by  assigning  to  his 
brother  the  prefecture  of  the  East,  with  the  capital  of  Con- 
stantinople, while  he  retained  Ulyricnm,  Italy,  Spain,  Gaol, 
and  the  western  provinces,  and  fixed  his  court  at  Milan. 

This  important  event  happened  in  June,  364  A.D.,  and,  in 
speaking  of  it  as  the  final  separation  of  the  Roman  empire  is  to 
two  parts,  it  may  be  considered  that  this  was  really  the  ccs?, 
although  the  reins  of  power  were  again  held  by  one  energetic 
and  able  man  for  a  brief  period  a  few  years  later.  The  Eastern 
and  Western  empires,  then,  date  in  reality  from  the  year  364 
A.D.,  and  these  names  are  the  appellations,  according  to  their 
relative  position,  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  Roman  em- 
pire had  broken  up,  speaking  figuratively,  through  its  own 
weight.  It  was  too  unwieldy  to  be  governed  well  and  wisely 
by  one  man,  and  however  well  affected  the  bulk  of  his  repre- 
sentatives in  different  parts  of  the  empire  might  be,  there 
were  some  amongst  the  whole  body  ready  to  swerve  from  their 
allegiance  when  temptation  came;  and  though  rebellion  might 
ultimately  be  suppressed,  yet  the  distance  of  all  the  frontier 
provinces  from  the  seat  of  government  was  so  great,  and  the 
means  of  transit  from  one  point  to  another  so  limited,  as  far 
as  speed  was  concerned,  especially  when  compared  with  those 
of  the  present  day,  that  a  revolt  could  not  be  promptly  or 
readily  put  down,  but  might  run  its  course  for  many  months, 
with  infinite  damage  of  property  and  loss  of  life.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  the  course  of  events  in  each  empire  si- 
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mnlt&ueotfltfjr  until  the  "Western  empire  was  blotted  out  alto- 
gether, and  disappeared  from  the  page  of  history  to  make 
room  for  the  new  realms  of  Europe  that  were  founded  on  its 
fragments. 

At  the  period  of  the  separation  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  the  barbarians  were  pressing  on  the  frontiers  of  the 
Roman  empire  on  all  sides,  and  were  gradually  pushing  their 
inroads  to  the  very  centre.  The  Germans  attacked  Gaul  and 
Rhsetia;  the  Sarmatians  and  Quadi  overran  Pannonia;  the 
Picts,  Scots,  and  Saxons  invaded  Britain ;  the  Asturians  were 
in  open  revolt  in  Spain,  and  the  Moors  in  Africa.  It  required 
all  the  bravery  and  conduct  of  Valentinian,  and  all  the  skill' 
of  his  generals,  to  make  head  against  so  many  powerful 
nations,  and  repress  such  formidable  invasions,  but  Valenti- 
nian and  his  generals  were  fully  equal  to  the  task  that  they 
had  undertaken.  The  frontiers  of  the  empire  along  the 
Rhine  were  rendered  safer  than  they  had  been  for  some  years 
by  the  signal  defeats  which  the  Alemanni  suffered  in  365  and 
368  A.D.  The  Saxons,  a  predatory  tribe  of  north-western 
Germany,  who  were  beginning  their  inroads  on  British  soil, 
were  checked  in  370  a.d.  by  Severus ;  while  in  Britain  Theo- 
dosius  drove  back  the  Picts  and  Scots,  and  held  under  perfect 
•control  the  district  confined  by  the  wall  of  Hadrian  in  the 
south  and  the  wall  of  Agricola  in  the  north,  and  gave  to  it 
the  name  of  Valentia.  This  was  done  in  367  a.d.,  and  later, 
in  374  A.D.,  Theodosius  did  good  service  to  Valentinian  again 
by  reducing  Africa  to  obedience.  But  at  this  time  the  reign 
of  Valentinian  was  nearly  over,  for  in  the  following  year  he 
tiied  suddenly,  having  broken  a  blood-vessel  while  receiving 
some  envoys  from  the  Quadi,  who  had  come  to  sue  for  peace 
after  the  emperor  had  defeated  them  in  several  battles,  and 
laid  waste  the  country  now  called  Hungary.  His  death  took 
place  at  Bregetio,  in  Pannonia,  November  17,  375  a.d.,  in  the 
fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age.  He  left  his  territories  to  his  son 
Gratian,  who  had  been  admitted  to  a  share  of  the  imperial 
power  when  a  mere  child  in  367  a.d.  ;  but  a  division  of  them 
was  made  between  him  and  his  younger  brother  Valentinian 
IL,  Gratian  having  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  and  Valentinian 
II.  Italy,  Hlyricum,  and  Africa. 

The  domestic  administration  of  Valentinian  L  was  wise, 
equitable,  and  politic,  and  he  was  a  favourer  of  the  Christian 
religion.    His  stern  disposition  generally  rendered  him  insen* 
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able  to  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  he  considette^  clemency 
as  a  weakness,  and  severity  as  a  virtue^  Though  often  duped, 
he  took  the  most  sedulous  pains  to  discover  the  truth,  and 
with  unrelenting  severity  punished  everv  deviation  in  ethos 
from  their  duty.   His  wife  Severs  having  unjustly  scanned 
an  estate,  he  first  obliged  her  to  restore  it,  and  then  repudiated 
her  for  the  fault.    He  exhibited  many  examples  of  torture, 
and  even  burnt  alive  several  unfaithful  officers;  yet  the  punish- 
ments which  he  inflicted  seldom  operated  as  a  warning  on 
others.  Indeed,  he  was  so  much  the  slave  of  self-conceit*  and 
entertained  so  high  an  opinion  of  his  own  talents  and  sagacity, 
that  it  was  probably  considered  as  meritorious  to  deceive  him. 
No  one  dared  to  advise  him,  lest  they  should  offend  him,  for 
he  was  easily  provoked ;  and  his  anger,  when  once  excited, 
was  little  short  of  madness.    However,  he  was  not  without 
bright  parts  in  his  character.  In  an  age  abounding  with  reli- 
gious contention,  his  wise  and  moderate  administration  con- 
tributed to  soften  the  manners  and  abate  the  prejudices  of  re- 
ligious factions. 

Following  the  plan  of  tracing  the  history  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  simultaneously,  we  must  return  now  to 
Valens,  who  acquired  possession  of  the  former  in  364  a.d.  In 
the  second  year  of  his  reign,  during  the  absence  of  Valens  at 
Antioch,  whither  he  had  gone  to  make  preparations  for  the 
AAV    prosecution  of  the  war  with  Persia,  a  competitor  for 
^D     the  throne  arose  in  the  person  of  Procopius,  a  kins- 
man of  Julian.    After  being  defeated  twice  by  Sal- 
lust,  the  Praetorian  prefect,  Procopius  was  betrayed  by  his 
troops,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  beheaded  by  order  of 
the  emperor ;  and  his  death  was  followed  by  the  execution  of 
several  persons  of  high  rank  who  were  suspected  of  disaffec- 
366    **on  Awards  the  empire.    Soon  after  a  persecution 
A  D     on  matters  of  religious  faith  was  set  on  foot  in  Con- 
stantinople and  the  East.    Valens  intemperately 
supported  the  Aran  heresy,  and  inveterately  persecuted  the 
orthodox,  against  whom,  as  he  thought  disgrace,  exclusion 
from  offices,  spoliations  of  property,  and  even  exile,  insuffi- 
cient, he  also  employed  tortures  and  death.    With  all  the 
superstitious  prejudices  of  a  lrttle  mind,  he  directed  his  atten- 
tion equally  to  diviner*  sorcerers,  astrologers,  deliverers  of 
oracles,  fortune-tellers,  and  the  deceivers  and  deceived  of  every 
kind.  Every  book  which  contained  circles  or  lines,  figures  of 
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animals,  or  delineations  of  the  human  body,  was  sought  for 
with  the  most  vexatious  industry  and  persevering  diligence, 
and  considered  as  the  abominable  collections  of  a  diabolical 
science,  and  an  instrument  of  sorcery,  deserving  to  be  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  Unhappy  were  those  in  whose  posses- 
sion such  manuscripts  were  found,  which,  though  there  only 
by  chance,  brought  the  possessor  the  same  punishment  as  if 
they  had  been  applied  to  forbidden  arts.  Valens,  on  being 
informed  that  some  person  had  consulted  an  oracle  to  know 
who  was  to  be  his  successor,  and  was  told  that  his  name  begin 
with  Theod,  ordered  all  the  bearers  of  those  fatal  letters  to  be 
massacred.  The  persecution  fell  heaviest  on  the  pagan  philo- 
sophers, whom  Julian  the  Apostate  had  so  much  encouraged, 
and  who  constituted  a  kind  of  religious  society  in  which  poly- 
theism was  professed.  This  conduct  alienated  from  him  the 
minds  of  his  subjects,  and  rendered  him  odious  and  detest- 
able. 

After  the  suppression  of  the  revolt  of  Procopius,  Valens  re- 
linquished for  a  time  the  idea  of  carrying  on  war  with  Persia, 
and  returned  to  his  capital.    He  was  also  the  more  inclined 
to  take  this  step  on  account  of  the  assistance  that  the  Goths 
had  rendered  to  Procopius,  and  which  made  it  necessary  for 
him  to  undertake  an  expedition  against  them.  The  o/»q 
war  which  ensued  lasted  two  years,  but  in  the  third  ^ 
year  a  crushing  defeat,  which  followed  a  long  series 
of  lesser  reverses,  induced  Athanaric,  the  chief  of  the  Visi- 
goths, to  conclude  peace  with  Valens.    This  gave  the  empe- 
ror of  the  East  leisure  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  regulation 
of  the  administration  of  his  kingdom ;  and  in  this 
he  had  been  engaged  for  about  six  years  when  his 
brother  Valentinian,  the  emperor  of  the  West, 
died,  as  it  has  been  said,  leaving  his  dominions  to  his  sons 
Gratian  and  Valentinian  11. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


Accession  of  Valentinian 
I.  and  Valens. — Parti- 
tion of  the  empire  into 
the  Eastern  and  Wes- 
tern empires  a.d.  364 

Revolt  qf  Procopius 
again*  Vote*    ,.  366 


Defeat  of  the  Picta  and 

Scots  by  Theodosius...  a.d.  367 
Defeat  of  the  Alemanni 

by  Valentinian   ,,  368 

Defeat  of  the  Visigoths  — 

Athanaric    sues  jor 

peace    „  Sfifc 
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Saxons  defeated  by  Seve-  Death  of  Valentinian  I.v 

rus   a.d.  370  and  accession  of  Gra- 

Pacification  of  Africa  by  tian  and  Valentinian 

Theodosius   „    374      IL  in  the  West  A.D.  375 

%*  Events  belonging  to  the  Eastern  empire  are  distinguished  by 
being  primed  in  italics. 


2.  VALENS  (IN   THE   EAST).  GRATIAN    AND   VALENTINIAN  II. 

(IN  THE  west). 

At  this  time  a  Tartar  race  from  the  interior  of  north-western 
Asia  had  been  slowly  forcing  their  way  westward  from  their 
original  settlements,  and  were  steadily  but  surely  compelling 
the  Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  to  fall  back  from  their  ter- 
ritories along  the  banks  of  the  Borysthencs  and  Dniester,  and 
to  encroach  upon  the  lands  of  their  kinsmen  the  Visigoths. 
The  active  hordes  of  warriors  who  were  thus  coming  westward 
and  carrying  everything  before  them  were  the  Huns,  a  great 
nationality  destined  to  work  great  changes  in  Europe,  and  to 
occupy  and  give  their  name  to  Hungary,  a  rich  and  fertile 
country  of  central  Europe,  in  which  their  descendants  are  to 
be  found  even  at  this  very  day.  It  was  in  the  year  376  ad. 
that  the  Huns  entered  Europe,  and,  after  conquering  the 
Alani,  came  into  collision  with  the  Visigoths  on  the  Danube. 
In  the  battles  that  ensued  fortune  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Huns,  and  the  Visigoths  were  compelled  to  seek  aid  from 
Valens,  or  rather  from  his  representatives  at  Constantinople, 
for  Valens  himself  was  at  Antioch,  preparing  to  move  against 
the  Persians  as  soon  as  they  crossed  the  frontier.  The  empe- 
ror's viceroy  at  the  capital  gave  the  Visigoths  permission  to 
cross  the  Danube  and  settle  in  Moesia,  and  about  200,000  of 
them  took  advantage  of  the  favour  thus  granted  to  them  to 
migrate  to  Roman  soil.  Immediately  after  a  number  of  Ostr> 
goths  did  the  same,  but  without  permission,  and  Moesia  was 
soon  swarming  with  armed  barbarians.  At  length  the  exac- 
tions of  the  Roman  administrators  in  charge  of  the  various 
provinces  and  districts  drove  the  Goths  to  arms  under  their 
chiefs  Fritigern  and  Alavivus,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
Moesia  and  Thrace  was  forcibly  occupied  by  and  at  the  mercy 
of  the  Visigoths,  Ostrogoths,  and  Alani  that  had  settled  there. 
A  Roman  army  was  defeated  near  Marcianopolis,  and  the 
tidings  of  this,  and  of  the  footing  the  barbarians  had  secured 
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in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  empire,  brought  Yalens  back 
in  haste  from  Antioch.  He  had  appealed  to  G  rati  an  for  aid 
against  the  northern  hordes,  but  a  victory  obtained  over  the 
enemy  by  Sebastianus,  one  of  the  Roman  generals,  determined 
Yalens  on  attacking  the  Goths  before  his  allies  could  reach 
the  spot.  The  Goths  were  advantageously  posted 
before  Hadrianople,  and  repulsed  every  attack  of  ^ 
the  Romans,  and  defeated  every  attempt  to  drive 
them  from  their  positions.  The  people  generally  cared  little 
whether  Valens  was  successful  or  not,  and  when  he  left  Con- 
stantinople the  last  time,  it  is  said  that  its  inhabitants  swore 
that  he  should  never  re  enter  that  city  and  find  them  there. 
"  May  Valens  be  burnt  alive !"  became  a  common  imprecation, 
and  proved  prophetic.  The  battle  was  long  and  obstinate, 
and  contested  on  both  sides  with  the  greatest  determination. 
At  last  the  Romans  gave  way,  and  the  bulk  of  the  army 
perished  in  the  pursuit  and  slaughter  that  followed.  Yalens 
being  wounded  in  the  engagement,  which  was  fought  on 
August  9,  378  a.d.,  was  removed  to  a  neighbouring  cottage, 
which  was  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  and  in  it  was  consumed 
the  emperor  of  the  East  The  Goths,  unopposed,  ravaged 
Achaia  and  Pannonia. 

During  the  closing  years  of  the  reign  of  Yalens  nothing  of 
any  importance  had  taken  place  in  the  West.    By  the  death  of 
Yalens,  Gratian,  exclusive  of  his  share  of  the  West,  now  found 
himself  possessed  of  the  whole  Eastern  empire ;  and,  sensible 
that  this  was  a  burden  which  he  was  unable  to  bear  unassisted 
and  alone,  he  prevailed  on  Theodosius,  the  son  of  the  able 
officer  of  the  same  name,  whose  victories  in  Britain  and  Africa 
have  been  mentioned,  and  who  had  been  put  to  «~q 
death  by  the  ungrateful  Valens  in  376  a.d.,  after-    ^  * 
wards  surnamed  the  Great,  to  become  his  associate 
in  the  honours  and  toils  of  empire ;  and  on  January  19,  379 
a.d.,  after  having  beaten  back  the  Sarmatians,  who  were 
hastening  over  the  Danube  in  the  track  of  the  Goths,  he  ac- 
cepted office,  and  became  emperor  of  the  East. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


41  Entry  of  the  Huns  of  I  Battle  of  Hadrianople. — 

Western   Asia    into  I    Defeat  and  death  of 

Europe   A.D.  376  |    the  Emperor  Valens...  a,d.  379 
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3.  G  RATI  AN  AND  VALENTINIAN  IL  (IN  THE  WB8T.)  — THSODOSIU8 

THB  GREAT  (IN  THE  EAST.) 

Under  the  emperors  Gratian  and  Theodosius  religion  was 

cherished,  and  its  ministers  obtained  a  very  powerful  influence 
in  the  state.  The  early  fame  of  Gratian  was  equal  to  that  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  the  emperors  of  Rome ;  and,  before 
he  had  finished  his  twentieth  year,  he  had  endeared  himself 
by  his  amiable  disposition,  affable  manners,  courage,  and 
conduct  to  his  soldiers,  his  friends,  and  his  people.  How- 
ever, the  succeeding  years  of  his  reign  undermined,  in  some 
degree,  that  reputation,  the  basis  of  which  had  been  laid 
with  so  much  care.  After  the  death  or  removal  of  the  faith- 
ful counsellors  of  his  father,  he  became  the  dupe  of  less  able, 
but  more  pliant  ministers,  who  flattered  his  errors,  or  even 
created  them. 

The  chief  events  of  his  reign  after  the  accession  of  Thco- 
dosius  to  power  in  the  East  are  the  battles  that  he  fought  and 
fought  with  success  against  the  Goths  in  Illyricum,  the  Ale- 
manni  on  the  Rhine,  and  the  German  invaders  of  Rhaetia. 
The  defeat  of  the  Germans  in  Rhaetia  took  place  in  381,  and 
it  is  after  this  time  that  Gratian  began  to  suffer  in  the  esteem 
of  his  subjects.  In  383  a.d.  Maximus,  who  had  previously 
fought  under  Theodosius  in  Britain,  was  proclaimed  by  the 
troops  there,  and  invaded  Gaul ;  Gratian  attempted  to  oppose 
him,  but  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  being  taken  at  Lyon  in 
attempting  to  take  refuge  in  Italy,  was  put  to  death. 

Several  important  considerations,  and  chiefly  that  of  allow- 
ing civil  war  to  afford  the  barbarians  an  opportunity  of  re- 
suming their  attacks  on  the  empire,  induced  Theodosius  to 
accept  the  proffered  alliance  of  the  usurper  and  assassin  of 
Gratian ;  and  he  only  stipulated  that  Maximus  should  con- 
tent himself  with  the  countries  beyond  the  Alps,  and  that 
Valentinian  II.,  the  brother  of  Gratian,  should  be  secured  in 
the  sovereignty  of  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  western  Ulyricum. 
Maximus  seemed  to  acquiesce  in  these  conditions  ;  but,  at 
length,  in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty,  he  caused  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  to  be  marched  over  the  Alps,  and  ex- 
pelling Valentinian,  became  for  a  short  time  the  undisputed 
ruler  of  the  West.    He  was,  however,  defeated  by 
Theodosius,  who  abandoned  him  to  the  vengeance 
A*D'     of  the  soldiers,  and  annexed  to  the  states  of  Valen- 
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tinian  those  provinces  which  had  been  rescued  from  the 
usurper.  The  intervention  of  Theodosius  was  secured  at  this 
juncture  by  his  marriage  to  the  beautiful  princess  Galla,  the 
sister  of  Valentinian  II.,  and  daughter  of  the  Empress  Jus- 
tina, the  wife  of  Valentinian  I.  As  Valentinian  IL  was  too 
young  to  exert  any  decided  authority  in  his  dominions,  or 
even,  if  old  enough,  was  not  possessed  of  sufficient  energy 
and  determination  to  make  his  authority  felt,  Theodosius 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  armies  of  the  Western 
empire  Arbogastes,  a  Frank,  who  had  risen  to  eminence  as  a 
soldier  in  the  emperor's  employ. 

The  contention  between  the  orthodox  party  and  the  Arians 
liad  by  no  means  lessened  in  the  time  of  Valentinian  II.  and 
Theodosius  I.  Justina,  the  mother  of  the  former,  was  an 
earnest  supporter  of  Arianism,  and  by  her  persuasions  and 
teaching  the  young  emperor  was  also  led  to  become  so.  One 
of  the  fiercest  contests  for  supremacy  between  the  rival  sec- 
tions of  the  Church  occurred  at  Milan  in  385  a.d.,  when  the 
famous  Ambrose  was  bishop  of  that  see.  Justina,  the  em- 
press-mother, had  asked  for  one  of  the  churches  in  Milan  for 
the  purpose  of  celebrating  divine  worship  therein  after  the 
form  adopted  by  the  followers  of  Arius.  She  was  defeated 
in  her  object,  and  after  her  death,  which  happened  in 
387  a.d.,  her  son,  Valentinian  II.,  gave  up  his  Arian  predi- 
lections, and  espoused  the  cause  of  orthodoxy.  Theodosius 
L  had  always  been  opposed  to  Arianism,  and  had  always 
zealously  striven  to  win  over  his  subjects  from  paganism  and 
Arianism,  or  heresy,  as  it  is  otherwise  called,  to  a  full  pro- 
fession of  the  orthodox  faith.  And  this  he  effected  without 
persecution,  although  hi  3  fierce  and  uncontrollable  temper 
occasionally  led  him  into  some  cruel  excess,  such  as  the 
massacre  of  Thessalonica  in  390,  where,  in  retaliation  for  an 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  troops  stationed 
there,  he  caused  the  people  to  be  assembled  in  the  amphi- 
theatre, and  then  given  over  to  the  vengeance  of  the  soldiers. 
For  this  the  bishop  Ambrosius  compelled  the  emperor  to  do 

Eublic  penance  at  Milan ;  and  it  was  not  until  eight  months 
ad  elapsed  that  Theodosius  was  considered  purged  of  the 
crime  of  homicide,  and  received  once  more  into  the  Church. 
From  this  moment  the  emperor  redoubled  his  efforts  to  sup- 
press paganism,  which  fell  into  desuetude  about  the  close  of 
his  reign.    At  the  same  time  it  must  be  said  to  his  honour 
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that  he  was  a  man  of  the  greatest  toleration,  and  that  ht 
never  permitted  the  profession  of  paganism  to  be  an  obstacle 
to  any  man's  advancement  in  the  court  or  the  army.  It  it 
sad  to  relate  that,  although  this  was  the  epoch  which  wit- 
nessed the  decline  and  fall  of  paganism,  it  was  also  a  time 
at  which  the  original  purity  of  Christianity  became  sullied 
and  defaced  by  dissensions  about  points  of  comparatively 
trifling  importance,  as,  indeed,  Arianism  may  be  considered, 
as  it  merely  involves  a  matter  of  doctrinal  teaching,  and 
nothing  of  essential  importance  as  affecting  man's  salvation, 
and  by  the  encouragement  of  superstition  by  meant  of 
asserted  miracles,  and  the  claims  of  saints  and  relics  to 
veneration  and  adoration. 

It  may  be  as  well  at  this  point  of  our  narrative  to  glance  at 
the  early  life  and  acts  of  the  man  under  whom  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  empire  was  shortly  to  pass,  and  become  once 
more  for  a  very  short  time  an  undivided  realm.  Havint 
Theodosius,  or  Theodosius  L,  to  give  him  the  title  by  which 
he  is  generally  known,  was  the  son,  as  it  has  been  said,  of 
the  able  general  of  the  same  name  who  fought  with  such 
marked  success  in  Britain  and  Africa,  and  was  beheaded 
by  Valens,  for  what  reason  is  not  clear,  at  Carthage  in 
376  a.d.    The  family  to  which  Theodosius  belonged  had 
settled  in  Spain,  at  Italics,  near  the  modern  Seville,  and  he 
may  be  regarded  as  a  Spaniard  of  Roman  extraction.  He 
was  born  in  345  A.D.,  and  accompanied  his  father  from  a  very 
early  age  in  all  his  campaigns.    In  374  a.d.  he  had  done 
good  service  to  his  country  as  duke  of  Mcesia  in  rescuing 
the  province  from  the  Sarmatians,  and  in  driving  them  hack 
across  the  Danube.    In  this  post  he  continued  until  hit 
father's  unmerited  death,  which  caused  him  to  retire  to  his 
estates  in  Spain,  and  there  he  remained  until  he  was  called 
by  Gratian  to  become  his  colleague  as  emperor  of  the  EaiL 
His  subsequent  successes  against  the  Visigoths  under  Athas- 
aric,  Fritigera,  and  Alavivus  have  been  mentioned,  and  how, 
when  they  were  driven  from  their  homes  by  countless  hordes 
of  Huns  from  the  East,  he  localed  the  Visigoths,  who  wen 
compelled  to  cross  the  Danube,  in  Thrace  and  Lower  Mow 
(382  a.d.),  and  subsequently  allotted  lands  in  Phrygia,  Lydia, 
and  in  Asia  Minor  to  the  Ostrogoths  (386  A.D.).    His  bap- 
tism had  been  hastened — for  men  hesitated  to  receive  the 
rites  in  those  times  until  they  really  felt  fit  to  do  so,  or  death 
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was  at  hand — by  a  serious  illness,  which  overtook  him  soon 
after  his  accession  to  the  throne  at  Thessalonica,  which  for 
some  years  formed  his  head-quarters  in  conducting  operations 
against  the  Goths.  In  3S3  a.d.,  the  year  in  which  Gratian 
was  murdered,  he  raised  his  son,  Arcadius,  to  the  rank  of 
Augustus.  The  events  of  his  reign  subsequent  to  the  death 
of  Gratian  have  been  related,  and  the  thread  of  the  story 
may  now  be  resumed  at  the  restoration,  of  Valentinian  II.,  to 
the  dominions  of  which  he  had  been  dispossessed  by  Maxi- 
mus,  and  the  installation  of  the  Frank  general  Arbogastes  as 
the  chief  of  his  ministers.  This  was  in  388  A.D.,  a  period  at 
which  Theodosius  may  bo  regarded  as  being  virtually  the 
ruler  of  the  entire  empire,  although  the  Western  portion  re- 
mained nominally  under  Valentinian  II. 

For  three  years  Theodosius  remained  in  Italy,  and  during 
this  time  occurred  a  serious  insurrection  at  Antioch,  produced 
by  the  pressure  of  the  imperial  taxes.  It  was  suppressed 
without  difficulty,  and  the  emperor's  pardon  was  freely 
granted  to  the  inhabitants,  who  had  as  freely  confessed  the 
wrong  of  which  they  had  been  guilty.  The  rising  at  Thes- 
salonica, which  followed  in  390  A.D.,  had  not  so  fortunate  a 
termination,  as  we  have  seen.  In  391  a.d.  he  returned  to 
Constantinople  once  more,  and  then  took  final  measures  for 
the  suppression  of  paganism  in  his  dominions. 

No  sooner  had  Theodosius  quitted  Italy  than  the  aspiring 
ministers  of  the  humane  but  timid  Valentinian  qqo 
began  to  domineer  over  their  master,  and  but  ^ 
a  short  time  elapsed  before  the  emperor  of  the 
West  was  strangled  by  Arbogastes  at  Vienne,  in  Gaul, 
May  15,  392  a.d.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  de- 
termined on  in  consequence  of  his  having  declined  to 
sanction  some  measures  that  had  been  proposed  by  Arbo- 
gastes. The  artful  Frank  did  not  assume  the  purple  him- 
self,  but  invested  with  it  Eugenius,  who  had  made  his  way 
to  honour  and  distinction  by  his  reputation  for  eloquence. 
Two  years  elapsed  before  Theodosius  was  sufficiently  pre- 
pared to  avenge  the  death  of  his  brother-in-law;  but  in 
.394  a.d.  he  marched  against  the  usurper  Eugenius  and  the 
traitorous  Arbogastes,  and  defeated  them  in  battle  near 
Aquileia  in  Pannonia.  The  former  fell  on  the  field,  and  the 
latter  committed  suicide  soon  after  the  conflict.  Theodosius 
was  now  the  sole  master  of  the  Koman  empire,  but  he  was 
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not  destined  to  enjoy  his  authority  for  any  length  of  tune. 
He  had  long  been  suffering  from  dropsy,  and  died  at  Milan 
on  January  17,  395  a.d.  This  prince,  who  was  deservedly 
surnamed  the  Great,  was  worthy  of  the  best  ages  of  £Ub 
Roman  state.  He  successfully  repelled  the  nnrmarhnariiTi  nf 
the  barbarians,  and,  by  wholesome  laws,  ■ecmed  the  pros- 
perity of  his  people.  After  his  death  the  empire  was  ones 
more  divided,  and  the  separation  was  now  a  final  one  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  Theodosius  left  to  his  elder  son, 
Arcadius,  who  had  been  named  Augustus  in  383  A.D.,  the 
throne  of  Constantinople,  and  to  his  younger  son,  Honoring, 
who  had  been  called  to  the  same  rank  ten  years  later,  the 
sceptre  of  the  West.  Of  these  the  former  was  only  eighteen, 
and  the  latter  no  more  than  eleven  years  of  age. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


by  Theodosius  against 

Arianism  and  pagan* 

iam   A.D.  380 

Massacre    at  Thessa- 

lonica     ordered  by 

Theodosius   „  ZOO 

Theodosius  does  penance 


"Theodosius   I.,  called 

the  Great,  made  em- 
peror of  the  East  A.D.  379 

Defeat  of  Visigoths  by 

Theodosius,  and  their 

settlement  in  Mcesia 

and  Thrace    „  3S2 

Defeat  of   Ostrogoths,  I     for  the  massacre  at 

who  receive  lands  in  |     Thessalonica   390 

Asia  Minor    ,,    386  Murder  of  Valentinian 

Revolt  of  Maxim  us  and  j     II.    by  Arbogastes. 

murder  of  Gratian  ...  ,,    333'     Eugenius  made  em- 
Italy  taken  by  Maximus  j    peror  of  the  West  . .   „  392 

from  Valentinian  II.  „    3S7  Eugenius  and  Arbogastes 
Defeat   and   death   of  defeated  near  Aquileia  „  £94 

Maximus  at  Aquileia  ,,    3S3  Death  of  Theodosius  I. 
Active  measures  taken  |     at  Milan   f>  394 

4.  ARCADIU8  (IN  TOK  EAST). — HONORIUS  (iN  THE  WEST). 

Theodosius  had  appointed  Rufinus  guardian  or  minister 
oqj-    to  Arcadius,  and  Stilicho  to  Honorius.  Rufinus 

was  a  Gascon,  and  possessed  diligence  and  capacity ; 

but  pride,  malice,  and  covetousness  tarnished  all 
hi 8  valuable  qualities.  Stilicho  was  a  Vandal  by  origin,  and 
Ins  strength  and  6tature .admirably  fitted  him  for  the  profes- 
sion of  arms,  in  which,  by  his  prudence  and  valour,  he  had 
attained  a  high  rank.  Theodosius  had  recommended  to  him 
with  his  last  breath  the  care  of  his  sons  and  of  the  republic. 
Though  Honorius  himself  and  his  court  at  Milan  readily 
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acknowledged  the  ascendancy  of  Stilicho,  he  soon  showed  a 
desire  of  that  superiority  in  tho  government  of  the  East  also, 
and  for  that  purpose,  by  the  aid  of  Gainas,  a  Goth,  who 
was  commander-in-chief  of  tho  troops  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
procured  the  assassination  of  Kufinus  (Nov.  27,  395  a.d.). 
But  though  Stilicho  gratified  his  revenge  by  the  murder  of 
has  rival,  his  ambition  was  disappointed ;  and  the  Emperor 
Arcadius  preferred  to  the  stern  genius  of  a  foreign  warrior, 
the  obsequious  arts  of  Eutropius,  a  minister  of  state,  whose 
daughter  he  had  married,  and  who  was  cruel,  deceitful,  un- 
grateful, and  suspicious. 

The  death  of  Theodosius  soon  set  the  Goths  in  motion, 
and  under  their  famous  chief  Alaric,  who  had  succeeded 
Athanaric  in  382  a.d.,  they  burst  like  a  torrent  from  the  ter- 
ritories allotted  to  them  in  Moesia  and  Thrace,  and  poured 
over  Macedonia  and  Greece.  Stilicho  marched  against  them, 
but  without  any  decisive  result,  and  he  was  soon  required  by 
Eutropius  and  Gainas  the  Goth,  who  had  now  entered  into 
an  alliance  to  support  and  further  each  other's  scheme,  to 
withdraw  his  troops  and  retire  to  the  dominions  of  Honorius. 
In  Africa  Stilicho  successfully  sustained  the  old  fame  of  the 
Roman  arms  by  putting  down  a  widespread  revolt  in  favour 
of  Gildo,  whom  the  people  wished  to  make  emperor.  His  next 
step  to  increase  his  power  in  the  state  was  the  marriage  of  his 
daughter  Maria  to  the  emperor  Honorius,  who  oq« 
was  then  fourteen  years  of  age.  This  boy  affords  ^ 
another  example  of  the  dissimilarity  of  character 
that  is  so  often  found  to  exist  between  father  and  son.  Tamo 
and  spiritless  to  a  surprising  degree,  he  possessed  neither 
talents  nor  passions,  and  amused  himself  with  feediDg 
poultry  and  other  avocations.  However,  the  valour  and 
abilities  of  Stilicho  for  a  long  time  compensated  for  the  inca- 
pacity and  indolence  of  the  monarch,  and  repelled  the  invasion 
of  the  barbarians,  who  now  multiplied  their  attacks  on 
all  sides. 

The  Goths,  under  the  conduct  of  the  renowned  Alaric,  had 
spread  their  devastations  to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople, 
and  filled  all  Greece  with  the  terror  of  their  arms,  after  the 
withdrawal  of  the  troops  of  Honorius,  under  Stilicho,  from  the 
peninsula.  Alaric  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  ministers  of 
Arcadius,  by  which  he  was  recognised  as  duke  of  Hlyricum. 
After  reinforcing  his  army  with  fresh  hordes  of  barbarians, 
this  chief  penetrated  into  Italy,  in  402  a.d..  and  appioa&fa& 
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the  palace  of  Milan  before  the  emperor  was  sensible  of  his 
danger.  Honorius  fled  in  haste  to  Ravenna,  and  shut  himself 
up  in  that  city,  while  Stilicho  spent  the  winter  in  collecting 
troops  with  which  to  expel  the  barbarians  from  Milan.  He 
attacked  Alaric  at  Pollentia,  near  Turin,  in  the  spring  of  403 
a.d.,  and  completely  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
several  thousands  were  slain,  and  among  the  captives  was  the 
wife  of  Alaric,  who  was  compelled  to  implore  the  clemency 
of  the  victor. 

The  chief  of  the  Goths,  however,  collecting  round  him  the 
remnants  of  his  army,  marched  southward  to  attack  and 
plunder  Rome,  but  Stilicho,  by  forced  marches,  came  up  with 
him,  and  after  some  skirmishes,  in  which  the  advantage  lay 
with  the  Romans,  induced  him  to  withdraw  his  troops  beyond 
the  line  of  the  Po.    Barely  two  years  elapsed  before  a  mixed 

405  ^orce  °^  ^^lals,  Suevi,  Burgundians,  and  Alans 
ad     crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  Lombardy%  under 

Radagaicus.  They  penetrated  so  far  south  that  they 
laid  siege  to  Florence,  but  the  siege  was  raised  by  Stilicho, 
who  entangled  them  in  the  defiles  of  the  Apennines,  after 
defeating  them  before  the  city,  and  compelled  Radagaicus  to 
surrender. 

The  remnants  of  the  immense  host  that  had  followed  Ro- 

406  o^gaicus  into  Lombardy,  struck  westward,  and  cross- 
^     ing  the  Alps,  entered  Gaul,  in  which  the  barbarians 

remained  for  about  three  years,  plundering  everj 
part  of  the  country,  and  then  passed  over  the  Pyrenees  int> 
Spain.  The  Burgundians,  however,  chose  to  remain  behind, 
and  settled  in  western  Switzerland,  Savoy,  and  the  old 
French  provinces  called  Burgundy,  Dauphiny,  and  Franc!:? 
Comte,  preferring  this  to  accompanying  the  Vandals  and 
their  allies  in  their  progress  southward.  In  their  new  loca- 
tion the  Burgundians  became  nominally  allies  and  tributaries 
of  Rome. 

In  Britain,  the  assaults  of  the  Saxons,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  Picts  and  Scots  on  the  other,  rendered  the  posits 
of  the  inhabitants  an  unpleasant  one,  since  they  were  ccc- 
pelled  to  rely  on  the  Roman  army  stationed  in  the  country 
for  the  defence  of  the  island,  being  unwilling,  or  perhaps  us- 
able, to  provide  for  their  own  protection.  And  now  tl< 
assaults  of  the  northern  tribes  of  Europe  on  the  heart  of  th-* 
"Western  wn^Yifc  \ttraxs&         and  more  frequent,  Honcri:* 
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and  his  ministers  were  compelled  to  call  in  the  troops  from 
the  frontier  provinces  for  the  protection  of  Italy,  and  the 
position  of  the  Britons  became  more  critical  than  *m 
ever.    The  knowledge  ©f  the  difficulties  at  home  J 
seemed  to  render  the  troops  in  Britain  careless  of 
discipline,  and  disposed  to  regard  the  tie  that  bound  them  to 
Home  as  being  scarcely  worth  notice.    They  showed  this  by 
saluting  as  emperor  a  private  soldier,  Constantino  by  name, 
who  assumed  the  government  of  Britain,  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  master  of  Gaul  and  Spain.    In  these  countries 
he  came  into  collision  with  the  barbarian  Vandals  and  their 
allies,  with  whom  he  entered  into  treaties. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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5.  HOXORIUS  (IN  THE  WEST). — THEODOSIU8  (iN  THE  EAST). 

Soon  after,  Arcadius,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  died  in  the 
thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  left  his  throne  to  a  son, 
Thecdosius  II.,  who  was  still  an  infant.    Notwithstanding  the 
cervices  and  abilities  of  Stilicho,  and  the  state  of  the  empire 
at  that  time,  Honorins  being  persuaded  that  his 
father-in-law  held  intelligence  with  Alaric,  and  had 
called  him  into  Italy,  ordered  him  to  be  assassi- 
nated, repudiated  his  wife,  Thermantias,  the  second  daughter 
of  Stilicho — his  first  wife,  Maria,  had  not  been  long  dead — 
and  caused  her  brother  Eucherius  to  bo  put  to  death.  This 
was  done  in  consequence  of  the  enemies  of  Stilicho  having 
led  Honorius  to  bcliove  that  ho  was  intriguing  to  place  hia 
■eon  on  the  throne. 

Alaric  being  assisted  by  the  barbarian  troops  of  Stilicho, 
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whose  wives  and  children  had  been  inhumanly  Tnifwar.red  by 

Olympius,  the  favourite  of  Honorius  and  Stilicho's  saoumat 
AAA       Q^*06*       siege  to  Home,  which  he  reduced  to 
*W    the  most  dreadful  extremity.    The  Romans  seemed 
A,D*     disposed  to  negotiate,  rather  than  fight,  and  re- 
ceived as  emperor  Attalus,  the  Praetorian  prefect  of  the  city, 
who  made  terms  with  Alaric  and  conferred  on  him  the  com- 
mand-in-chief and  title  of  master-general  of  the  armies  of  the 
western  empire.    But  Attalus  presuming  to  quarrel  with  hi* 
new  ally  and  protector,  was  soon  deposed  from  his  power,  and 
Alaric  then  marched  on  Ravenna  to  see  what  terms  he  could 
extort  from  Honorius.    In  proportion,  however,  to  the  con- 
cessions that  were  made  to  him,  Alaric  rose  in  his  demands. 
Honorius  was  dilatory  in  the  payment  of  the  money  which  be 
had  promised,  and  the  Gothic  chieftain  was  active  to  enforce  it 
At  length,  the  Gothic  leader  seized  on  the  supplies  of  Borne 
at  Ostia,  and  after  famine  had  made  the  most  dnadral 
ravages  in  Rome,  Alaric  marched  thither  once  more.  The 
4-  ~    slaves  rose  in  revolt,  and  admitted  the  troops  of  the 
barbarians,  and  the  imperial  city  was  abandoned  to 
the  licentious  fury  of  the  tribes  of  Germany  and 
Scythia.    The  pillage  lasted  six  days,  and  the  Goths  fired  the 
town  in  various  places,  and  levelled  many  of  the  most  splen- 
did edifices  with  the  ground.    Thus  fell  Borne,  the  proud 
and  magnificent  capital  of  the  universe,  which,  for  eleven 
hundred  and  sixty-three  years,  had  stretched  the  arms  of  her 
power  from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  another. 

Alaric,  who  was  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  Sicily  tod 
Africa,  died  at  this  era  of  his  highest  glory  ;  and  Honoris*, 
instead  of  profiting  by  this  event  to  recover  his  lost  provinces, 
concluded  a  treaty  with  his  successor  Adolphus,  gave  him  in 
marriage  his  sister  Galla  Placidia,  and,  in  order  to  secure  hit 
friendship,  ceded  to  him  a  portion  of  Spain,  of  the  remainder 
of  which  a  great  part  had  before  been  occupied  by  the  Vtn- 
dals.  Constantine,  the  usurper  of  the  imperial  crown  i* 
Britain,  had  also  contrived  to  make  himself  master  of  western 
Gaul,  and  that  part  of  Spain  which  the  Vandals  had  not 
occupied,  but  he  was  encountered  at  last  by  Constantius,  * 
.Roman  general,  and  defeated  and  killed  (4 1 1  a.d.).  Adolpto 
entered  Spain  in  414  a.d.,  to  assert  his  claim  to  the  ceded 
yt^15,  but  was  assassinated  in  415  a.d.  His  success 
^  ailia,  however,  succeeded  in  carrying  out  his  design. 
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Vandals  were  driven  to  the  south  of  the  Spanish  peninsula, 
where  they  founded  the  kingdom  of  Andalusia.  Honorius 
then  ceded  Aquitania  to  WalLta,  and  this  on  the  north  of  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Spanish  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Sierra  Mo- 
rena,  formed  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  of  which 
Toulouse  was  the  capital.  About  this  time  Honorius  allowed 
to  the  Burgundians  a  just  title  to  their  conquests  in  Gaul, 
and  thus  the  Western  empire  was  gradually  mouldering  from 
under  the  dominion  of  its  ancient  masters. 

The  year  418  a.d.  was  an  eventful  period  in  the  history  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  410  a.d.  Honorius  had  formally  re- 
signed all  claim  to  Britain,  but  an  appeal  of  the  Britons  for 
aid  against  the  Picts  and  the  Scots  in  418  a.d.,  brought  some 
legions  to  their  assistance,  who,  after  driving  back  the  north- 
ern foe  and  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  frontier,  with- 
drew virtually  from  the  island,  leaving  the  people  entirely  to 
their  own  resources.  In  this  year  also  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks  was  established  by  Pharamond,  in  northern  Gaul,  and 
Wallia,  the  king  of  the  Visigoths,  died,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Theodoric  I. 

During  this  time  Theodosius  II.,  the  emperor  of  the  East, 
governed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who 
took  the  reins  of  empire  into  her  hands,  and,  though  only  six- 
teen, evinced  a  great  capacity  for  ruling.  She  was  equally 
mistress  of  the  court  and  the  state.  Theodosius,  in  421  a,d., 
married  Athenais,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian  philosopher, 
Leontius.  This  princess,  who  was  renowned  for  her  great 
beauty  and  ability,  was  baptised  before  her  marriage,  and 
then  changed  her  name  to  that  of  Eudoxia.  In  this  year  a 
war  with  Persia  broke  out,  which  was  brought  to  a  successful 
termination  by  Ardaburius,  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Eastern 
empire,  and  Varanes,  the  Persian  king,  was  led  to  agree  to  a 
trace  for  one  hundred  years.  The  suspension  of  hostilities 
'did  not  last  for  this  period,  it  is  true,  but  it  was  observed  on 
both  aides  for  about  a  third  of  the  period. 

While  the  empire  of  the  East  was  solely  directed  by  women, 
that  of  the  West  was  not  less  so  from  the  ascendancy  which 
his  sister  Placidia  maintained  over  Honorius.  This 
prince  died  of  a  dropsy,  after  a  reign  of  twenty-eight 
years,  pregnant  with  great  events,  some  of  which 
reflect  immortal  honour  on  his  generals,  but  scarcely  one  of 
them  on  the  emperor  himself.    Placidia  had  been  given  in. 
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marriage  in  417  a.d.  to  Constantiua,  who  hod  defeated  Con- 
stantino in  Spain.  In  421  Honorius  had  raised  Constantiuf 
to  the  rank  of  Augustus,  but  he  died  shortly  after,  and  his 
wife  Placidia,  in  consequence  of  a  quarrel  with  her  brother, 
removed  to  Constantinople  with  her  son  Valentinian,  then  a 
child  just  two  years  old. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMART. 
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Kingdom  of  the  Vandals 
established  in  the 
south  of  Spain,  and 
kingdom  of  the  Visi- 
goths in  north  of  Spain 
and  Aquitaine   A.D.  415 

Death  of  Walliaand  suc- 
cession of  Theodoric 
I.v  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths   •  „  418 

Kingdom  of  the  Franks 
established  in  Gaul 
by  Pharamond   „  418 

Last  assistance  rendered 
by  the  Romans  to  the 
Britons    „  418 

War  between  Persia  and 
the  Eastern 
brought  to  a  successful 
termination   „  421 

Death  of  the  Emperor 
Honorius    „  423 


6.  tiieodosius  ii.  (in  the  bast) — continued. — valentebtuh  m 

(IN  THE  WE8T). 

At  the  death  of  Honorius  a  nominal  reunion  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  empires  was  once  more  effected,  for  Theodoras 
II.  undertook  the  government  of  both  parts.  The  child  Valen- 
tinian; in  the  meantime,  was  declared  his  successor  in  the  em- 
pire.   The  officers  of  state  of  the  Western  empire  were,  how- 
ever, indisposed  to  submit  to  this  arrangement,  and  the  throw 
424    °^ tne  ^esfc  was  ^urpsd  by  John,  chief  secretary  of 
a.d.'     tne  emP*re  under  Honorius.    This  man  was  rap- 
ported  hy  Aetius,  a  very  able  general,  who  under- 
took to  engage  the  Huns  to  act  against  Tiieodosius  if  he  should 
refuse  to  acknowledge  John  as  emperor  of  the  West  How- 
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ever,  the  emperor  of  the  East,  anticipating  the  designs  of 
Aetius,  sent  Galla  Placidia  into  the  West  with  her  son  Valen- 
tinian,  whom  he  invested  with  supreme  authority  at  * 
the  age  of  six  years,  under  the  regency  of  his 
mother.    To  support  their  claims  they  were  accom-  A,D" 
panied  by  an  army,  commanded  by  Ardaburius  and  his  son 
Aspar.    The  fleet  being  dispersed  by  a  dreadful  tempest,  the 
vessel  which  carried  Ardaburius  was  wrecked  on  the  coast, 
and  he  himself  was  taken  and  conducted  to  John  at  Ravenna, 
who  gave  him  a  friendly  reception,  and  allowed  him  the  full 
liberty  of  the  town.    This  impolitic  indulgence  was  rewarded 
by  the  prisoner  sending  intelligence  to  Aspar  that  the  soldiers 
of  John  were  not  well  affected  to  their  master's  cause,  and 
desiring  him  to  hasten  with  his  troops  to  Ravenna.  Accord- 
ingly Aspar,  marching  thither  immediately,  found  the  gates 
•open,  seized  upon  the  usurper,  and  sent  him  to  Placidia,  who 
caused  him  to  be  beheaded. 

Aetius,  being  informed  of  this  catastrophe,  prudently  deter- 
mined to  make  his  submission,  and  was  again  received  into 
favour,  and  constituted  commander  of  a  great  part  of  the 
troops  of  the  empire.  But  not  being  of  a  disposition  to  be 
satisfied  with  divided  power,  he  saw  with  jealousy  the  estima- 
tion in  which  Boniface,  an  officer  commendable  both  for  his 
virtues  and  abilities,  was  regarded  at  the  court  of  Valentinian 
III.  Though  Boniface  had  displayed  the  most  consummate 
talents  in  Africa,  of  which  province  he  was  the  count,  or  mili- 
tary governor,  the  insidious  Aetius  insinuated  to  Placidia 
-everything  unfavourable  to  the  character  and  views  of  his 
rival,  and  had  the  address  to  procure  his  recall. 
Boniface,  who  had  been  privately  informed  by  * 
Aetius  that  the  empress  had  laid  a  plot  for  his  de-  ' 
struction,  refused  to  obey  the  imperial  mandate,  and  was, 
therefore,  declared  an  enemy  to  the  state. 

At  the  same  time  Aetius  was  appointed  generalissimo  of  all- 
the  troops  of  the  empire,  and  sent  against  Boniface,  who  gave 
his  rival  a  defeat,  but  who,  distrusting  his  strength  to  cope 
singly  with  his  enemies,  called  in  the  assistance  of  Genseric, 
the  successor  of  Gunderic  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals  in 
Spain.  It  was  agreed  that  they  should  divide  Africa 
between  them,  and  Genseric,  lull  of  this  agreeable 
prospect,  quitted  Spain,  accompanied  with  his  whole  A#D' 
community  of  men,  women,  and  children.    However,  a  re- 
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conciliation  being  effected  between  Placidia  and  Boniface,  the 
latter,  at  Placidia's  earnest  solicitation,  endeavoured  to  free 
Africa  from  the  Vandals,  and  offered  Genseric  considerable 
sums  if  be  would  retreat  Bat  the  Vandals  having  taken 
possession  of  tbe  whole  country,  excepting  only  three  cities — 
namely,  Cirta,  Hippo  Begins,  and  Carthage — treated  his  pro- 
posals with  insult,  and  besieged  Boniface  in  Hippo.  There 
he  maintained  himself  for  upwards  of  a  year,  but  at  length  he 

was  compelled  to  retire  to  Italy,  and  had  the  morti- 
^    ncation  to  know  that  all  Africa,  which  he  had  once 

saved,  was  ravaged  in  the  most  cruel  manner  by  the 
barbarians  whom  he  had  invited  into  that  country.  Boniface, 
in  the  year  after  his  return,  fell  in  a  duel  with  Aetius,  who, 
fearing  the  vengeance  of  Placidia  and  the  court,  took  refuge 
with  the  king  of  the  Huns.  After  this  time  both  empires  en- 
joyed peace  for  a  few  years,  and  it  was  during  this  interval 
that  a  digest  of  the  whole  of  the  Boman  laws  was  made,  to 
which  the  name  of  the  Theodosian  Code  was  given.  This 
code  was  finished,  and  declared  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  in 
the  dominions  of  Theodosius  in  438  a.d. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Theodosius,  the  Euro- 
pean provinces  of  the  Eastern  empire,  to  which  western  Illy- 
ricum,  Pannonia,  and  Koricum  had  been  added  shortly  after 
the  accession  of  Valentinian  III.,  were  incessantly  attacked 
and  distressed  by  different  tribes  of  barbarians,  who  laboured 
by  reiterated  efforts  to  annihilate  the  feeble  remains  of  Boman 
power.  The  Huns  were  a  people  from  the  interior  of  Asia, 
who,  as  it  has  been  said,  gradually  extended  their  conquests 
westward  until  they  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  territories 
north  of  the  Danube  formerly  occupied  by  the  Visigoths. 
There  they  remained  for  some  time  without  making  any  at- 
tempt to  push  southward,  and  it  was  not  until  441  a.d.  that 
AttUa,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty  of  tho  Huns 
seven  years  previously,  crossed  the  Danube  to  make  his  first 
assault  on  the  Eastern  empire.  Nothing  could  withstand  the 
energy,  activity,  and  determination  of  the  chief  of  the  Huns, 
and  Theodosius,  after  a  mean  attempt  to  procure  the  assassina- 
tion of  Attila,  ingloriously  submitted  to  pay  him  an  annual 
tribute.  He  did  even  more  than  this,  for  shortly  before  his 
death  the  leader  of  the  Huns  had  compelled  him  to  relinquish 
all  title  to  the  territories  south  of  the  Danube  hitherto  form- 
ing the  whole,  or,  at  all  events,  the  greater  part  of  eastern 
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Rhaetia,  Pannonia,  and  Mcesia.    In  this  crisis  of  universal 
decay  the  Britons  once  more  implored  the  Romans 
to  defend  them  against  the  Picts  and  Scots,  but  re-  ^™ 
ceived  for  answer  that  they  were  unable  to  render      '  * 
them  any  assistance.    Theodosius  IL  died  on  July  28,  450, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign. 
This  prince  seems  to  have  possessed  a  good  inclination,  but 
indolence,  or  inaptitude  for  business,  rendered  his  inherent 
virtues  of  little  avail  to  his  people. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Theodosius  II.  assumes 

the  government  of  the 

whole  empire  a.d.  423 

Usurpation  of  Western 

empire  by  John,  called 

the  Notary   „  424 

Death  of  John.  —  Va- 

lentinian  III.  pro- 
claimed  emperor  of 

the  West    „  425 

Revolt  of  Boniface  in 

Africa   „  427 

Vandals    leave  Spain 


under  Genseric  and 

settle  in  Africa  a.d.  429 

Establishment   of  the 

Vandal  kingdom  in 

Africa   „  431 

Promulga'  ion    of  the 

Theodo*  ian  Code          „  438 

First  attack  of  Attila  on 

the  EasUrn  empire  ...  441 
Final  appeal  of  the  Bri- 
tons to  Ihe  Romans 

for  aid   „  446 

Death  of  Theodosius  II.  „  450 


7.  MARCIAN  (IN  THE  EAST). — VALENTINIAN  III.,  MAilMUS,  AND 
AVITUS  (IN  THE  WEST). 

By  the  death  of  Theodosius,  Pulcheria  remained  sole  mis- 
tress of  the  empire ;  but,  feeling  that  the  empire  ra- 
quired  the  strong  arm  and  determined  resolution  of  ^ 
a  soldier  to  withstand  further  encroachments  of  the 
Huns,  she  married  Marcian,  a  senator  and  soldier  of  Thracian 
origin,  and  invested  him  with  the  imperial  purple.  Attila, 
who  has  been  called  "  the  Scourge  of  God,"  menaced  the  two 
sovereigns  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  empires ;  but  Marcian 
declared  that  he  would  no  longer  consent  to  pay  the  tribute 
yielded  by  Theodosius,  and  Attila,  who  had  resolved  on  an 
expedition  to  Gaul  to  assist  the  elder  son  of  Clodion,  the  late 
king  of  the  Franks,  against  the  younger  son  Meroveeus, 
founder  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty,  who  had  laid 
claim  to  his  father's  kingdom,  took  no  steps  to  en-  ^D 
force  it.    The  troops  of  Attila,  and  his  allies  the 
Ostrogoths  and  Gepidse,  entered  Gaul,  and,  after  ravaging  the 
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whole  country  through  which  they  passed,  laid  siege  to 
^ka    Orleans.   The  aiege  ¥M  raised  by  Aetius,  the  Bo- 
man  governor  of  Ganl,  who  bid  returned  from  exile 
and  made  hie  peace  at  the  court  of  Valentinian  I£L 
about  441  a.d.  In  this  he  was  aided  by  the  Visigoths,  under 
their  king  Theodoric,  and  the  Franks,  or  a  portion  of  them, 
under  Merovams;  and  the  allies  puahed  on  to  encounter 
Attila,  who  bad  retreated  to  Champagne,  as  it  is  now  celled, 
where  the  extensive  plains  offered  ample  scope  for  the  nee  of 
his  cavalry.   A  furious  encounter  took  place,  in  which  more 
than  800,000  men  are  said  to  have  perished.  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  fell  in  the  conflict,  but  hie  death  was 
promptly  and  fully  avenged  by  his  son  and  successor  Tlioris- 
muncL   Attila  was  completely  defeated,  and  bis  camp  and 
army  were  only  saved  from  total  destruction  by  Aetius,  who 
counselled  his  allies  to  permit  him  to  effect  his  retreat  with- 
out molestation.    On  his  way  back  Attila  took  Aquileia  and 
entered  Lombardy,  but  Valentinian  III.,  who  had  just  lost 
his  mother  Placidia,  and  with  her  his  best  defence,  extricated 
himself  from  his  difficulty,  and  saved  Italy  from  the  threatened 
AjtQ    invasion  by  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money.  The 
2^    next  year  Attila  died  through  breaking  a  blood- 
vessel, and  by  his  death  the  earth  was  delivered 
from  a  warrior  who  hod  never  suffered  mankind  to  enjoy  any 
repose,  and  who  hod  never  enjoyed  any  himself.    Aetius  re- 
ceived but  a  poor  recompence  for  his  services  in  Gaul  in  being 
assassinated  by  Valentinian  III.,  through  envy  and  jealousy 
of  the  fame  he  had  acquired,  in  454  a.d.  ;  and  in  the  follow- 
jpjjp    ing  year  the  emperor  himself  was  assassinated  by 
order  of  a  Roman  patrician,  Petronius  Maximus,  on 
whom  Valentinian  had  wrought  the  greatest  wrong 
that  one  man  can  well  do  to  another,  and  who  employed  two 
barbarians  to  dispatch  the  tyrant  Such  was  the  merited  end 
of  a  prince  who,  during  a  reign  of  thirty  years,  was  neither 
loved,  respected,  nor  feared  by  his  people. 

Petronius  Maximus,  the  instigator  of  Valentinian's  murder, 
was  saluted  emperor,  and  forced  the  Empress  Eudoxia,  the 
daughter  of  Thcodosius  II.,  whom  Valentinian  bad  espoused 
in  437,  to  marry  him.  However,  she  secretly  implored  the 
king  of  the  Vandals  to  rescue  her  from  worse  than  captivity; 
and  Genseric  eagerly  embraced  this  opportunity  of  disguising 
his  rspejdo^s  ta*\3pa>'<uufcst  tha  specious  names  of  justice  and 
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compassion,  and,  with  a  numerous  fleet  and  a  large  army  of 
Moors  and  Vandals,  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  Maxi- 
mus  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  soldiers  while  at- 
tempting to  leave  Home,  and  thus  was  terminated  a 
feeble  and  transient  reign  of  only  two  months.  Gen- 
seric  pillaged  Eome,  and,  after  diligently  collecting  whatever 
remained  of  public  or  private  wealth,  conveyed  it  to  his 
vessels,  and  returned  in  triumph  to  Carthage. 

Marcus  Maecilius  Avitus,  who  commanded  the  Roman 
troops  in  Gaul,  was  nominated  emperor  of  the  West  by  Theo- 
doric  II.,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  after  the  fall  of  Maximus, 
and  was  acknowledged  in  Italy ;  but  Theodoric  had  offended 
Ricimer,  a  Suevian  who  commanded  the  Roman  fleet,  by  his 
conquest  of  the  Suevi,  who  had  occupied  that  part  of  the 
Spanish  peninsula  which  is  now  known  as  Portugal,  and  the 
Roman  admiral,  if  we  may  call  him  so,  who  had  de- 
feated  Genseric  in  a  naval  action  in  the  early  part  ® 
of  the  year,  returned  to  Rome,  and  declared  that  he  " 
would  not  permit  Avitus  to  reign.    The  emperor,  without  re- 
sistance, descended  from  his  throne,  and  assumed  the  sacred 
character  of  bishop  of  Placentia,  but  was  at  last  sacrificed  to 
the  implacable  resentment  of  Ricimer.    Soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  Avitus  from  the  throne  died  Mar- 
cian,  the  emperor  of  the  East.    During  his  reign 
his  territories  were  untroubled  by  war,  and  nothing  occurred 
that  absolutely  demands  notice. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Marcian  becomes  empe- 
ror of  the.  East,  and 
refuses  to  pay  tribute 
to  Attila....  a.d.  450 

Invasion  of  Gaul  by  At- 
tila   

Attila  totally  defeated 
by  A8tius  near  Cha- 
lons   

Death  of  Attila  

Murder  of  Valentinian 


451 


452 
453 


III.,  and  accession  of 
Maximus   a  a.d.  455 

Death  of  Maximus,  and 
sack  of  Rome  by  Gen- 
seric  455 

Avitus  proclaimed  em- 
peror of  the  West   455 

Avitus  deposed  by  Rici- 
mer   »,  456 

Death  of  Marcian,  empe- 
ror of  the  East   „  457 


8.  LEO  I.  (IN  THB  EAST). — MAJORIAN  AND  OTHERS  (iN  THB  WEST). 

On  the  death  of  Marcian,  Leo,  a  Thracian  of  humble  origin, 
bat  who  had  risen  by  his  abilities  to  a  high  position  in  th& 
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army,  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  the 

AK-    crowned  at  Constantinople  by  the  patriarch  mum 
line,  the  first  time,  it  is  arid,  that  a  biahop  of  the 
'    Christian  church  ever  performed  such  a  ceremony. 

About  the  same  time  the  empire  of  the  West  waa  conferred 
by  Bicimer  on  a  soldier  who  had  served  wider  Atitrae,  by 
name  Majorian,  whose  virtues  derived  additional  laatre  from 
being  contrasted  with  the  qualities  of  his  immediate  predeces- 
sors.  All  the  civil  regulations  of  Majorian  tended  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  oppressed,  the  purity  of  morals,  and  the  iretoiatinn 
of  whatever  had  decayed  or  been  destroyed  in  the  capital. 
He  had  scarcely  been  placed  on  the  throne  before  the  Vandals, 
eager  to  renew  the  sack  of  Borne,  swooped  down  upon  Italy, 
but  only  to  be  driven  off.   Majorian  now  directed  his  atten- 
tion to  the  recovery  of  Africa,  and  with  this  view  he  aibaeted 
by  his  liberality  many  thousands  of  the  Gepidse,  the  Oetzo 
goths,  the  Suevi,  the  Alani,  and  other  barbarians  of  the  re- 
mote North,  who  assembled  in  the  plains  of  liguria.    In  the 
midst  of  a  severe  winter  the  emperor  conducted  them  over  the 
Alps,  and  afterwards  vanquished,  and  admitted  to  an  alliance, 
Theodoric  II.,  the  martial  king  of  the  Spanish  Visigoths. 
Majorian,  however,  was  not  destined  to  reach  Africa.  The 
Soman  fleet  was  surprised  and  burnt  by  Genseric 

*™    in  the  harbour  of  Carthagena,  and  the  year  after  a 
sedition,  fomented  by  Count  Bicimer,  obliged  Ma- 
jorian to  resign  the  sceptre ;  and  four  days  after  his  resigna- 
tion it  was  reported  that  he  had  died  of  dysentery.  Probably 
he  met  his  end  through  poison  administered  by  Bicimer. 

Bicimer  now  invested  with  the  purple  Libius  Severus,  an 
obscure  person,  whose  life  and  reign,  which  lasted  no  longer 
than  they  were  agreeable  to  his  patron,  were  protracted  to 
four  years.  During  that  period  Italy  was  afflicted  by  the  in- 
cessant depredations  of  the  Vandals,  who  spread  the  terror  of 
their  arms  from  the  Pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile.  In  465  a.d.  the  reign  of  Libius  Severus  was  abruptly 
closed  by  Bicimer,  who  caused  poison  to  be  administered  to 
the  puppet  in  whose  name  he  held  the  reins  of  government 
For  two  years  the  Western  empire  remained  without  an  empe- 
ror, but  at  last  Bicimer,  partly  to  secure  an  ally  against  the 
Vandals,  and  partly  to  disarm  the  resentment  which  was 
gathering  against  him  in  the  West,  besought  Leo  to  settle  the 
succession  to  the  imperial  throne  of  the  West,  and  to  take 
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part  in  an  expedition  against  the  Vandals.   With  the  general 
approbation  of  the  Eomans,  Leo  invested  Anthemius,  count 
of  the  East,  a  patrician  and  proconsul,  and  the  son-in-law  of 
Maroian,  with  the  purple  of  the  West,  and  the  daughter  of 
Anthemius  was  given  to  Eicimer  in  marriage.  Im- 
mediately  after  this  preparations  were  made  on  a 
great  scale  for  an  attack  on  the  Vandals  in  Africa,    A*  " 
and  Leo's  brother-in-law  Basilicus  landed  at  Bona.  The 
Vandals  were  defeated  at  sea  and  on  shore,  but  during  a  truce 
that  was  foolishly  granted  before  the  siege  of  Carthage  was 
commenced,  the  combined  fleets  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  were  burnt  by  Genseric  (468  a.d.).    A  difference  at 
last  took  place  between  Anthemius  and  the  still  powerful 
Eicimer,  who  resolved  to  subvert  his  throne.    Having,  there- 
fore, taken  Eonie  by  assault,  Eicimer  renewed  the 
crimes  of  Alaric  and  Genseric,  put  Anthemius  to  [~ 
death,  and  proclaimed  Olybrius  in  his  stead.    The  * 
latter  lived  only  a  short  time,  and  Eicimer  himself  died  two 
months  after  he  had  sacked  Eome. 

Leo,  emperor  of  the  East,  displeased  that  Glycerius,  the 
nephew  of  Eicimer,  had  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed 
emperor  of  the  West  at  Eavenna  (673  a.d.),  raised  up 
against  him  a  rival  called  Julius  Nepos,  who,  having  de- 
posed Glycerius,  was  acknowledged  by  the  Italians  and  pro- 
vincials of  Gaul.  JNepos,  after  a  brief  reign  of  ***a 
barely  a  year,  was  deposed  by  the  barbarian  troops  *  * 
m  the  pay  of  the  Western  empire,  who,  under  the 
command  of  Orestes,  advanced  from  Eome  to  Eavenna. 
Xhese,  when  Orestes  declined  the  purple,  readily  consented 
to  acknowledge  his  son,  Eomulus  Augustus,  a  child,  as  em- 
peror of  the  West.  The  soldiers,  however,  demanding  that 
a  third  part  of  Italy  should  be  divided  among  them,  Orestes 
refused  to  subscribe  to  the  ruin  of  an  innocent  people,  and 
was  put  to  death  by  Odoacer,  a  bpld  barbarian,  who  headed 
the  confederates,  and  who  despoiled  Augustulus  of  the  im- 
perial ornaments,  and  compelled  him  to  signify  his  resigna- 
tion to  the  senate.  Odoacer  did  not  assume  the  imperial 
diadem,  but  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  Italy. 

Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  West,  twelve  hun-  *m 
•dred  and  twenty- nine  years  from  the  building  of  *^ 
Eome,  and  five  hundred  and  seven  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Eoman  empire  by  the  battle  of  Actium. 
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Britain  had  been  long  abandoned  by  the  Romans,  and  was- 
now  possessed  by  the  Saxons ;  Spain  waa  in  the  poaaeaainD 
of  the  Visigoths  and  the  Suevi ;  and  Africa  in  that  of  tha 
Vandals.  Gaul  was  divided  among  the  Boigondiana,  the 
Visigoths,  the  Franks,  and  the  Alamanni.  At  length  Italy 
herself,  and  Borne  the  magnificent,  which  had  for  so  many 
ages  imposed  laws  on  the  rest  of  the  world,  submitted  to  a 
barbarian,  whose  family  and  country  were  unknown.  The 
cause  which  ultimately  produced  the  decline  and  fall  of  this 
once  magnificent  fabric  was  its  greatness.  The  extension  of 
its  dominion  weakened  the  vigour  of  its  frame ;  the  vices  of 
the  conquered  nations  infected  the  victorious  legions  ;  selfish 
interest  supplanted  patriotic  affection ;  the  martial  spirit  of 
the  people  was  purposely  debased  by  the  emperors,  who 
dreaded  its  effects  on  their  own  power ;  and  the  whole  mass 
being  thus  corrupted  and  enervated,  was  easily  overthrown 
and  destroyed  by  the  repeated  assaults  of  the  WWiani 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

THB  EASTER*  EMPIRE  FROM  LEO  I.  TO  ITS  8UBVERSI0H  BT 

THE  TURKS. 

457  a.d.  to  1453  a.d. 

I.  FROM  THB  ACCESSION  OF  LEO  I.  TO  THE  DEATH  OF 
JUSTINIAN  II. 

With  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  in  476  a.d.,  ancient  his- 
tory is  considered  to  come  to  a  close ;  and  there  are  good 
reasons  for  fixing  this  period  as  the  termination  of  one  great 
section  of  time  in  relation  to  history  and  the  commencement 
of  another,  the  chief  of  which  is  that  it  witnessed  the  ex- 
tinction of  a  power  that  had  long  been  dominant  over  the 
entire  world,  Parthia  and  Persia  excepted,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  many  European  states  and  kingdoms,  which,  though 
they  have  passed  through  many  changes  and  revolutions,  and 
have  suffered  extension  and  diminution  of  territories,  and 
frequent  alterations  of  boundary  lines,  have  remained  in 
many  cases  till  this  day.  Out  of  the  fragments  of  the 
Western  empire  in  Europe  had  already  been  constructed 
states  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  Gaul,  soon  to  receive  from 
the  Franks  its  present  name,  France,  and  Britain,  which  were 
soon  to  develop  into  powerful  monarchies  ;  and  the  finishing 
stroke  was  pat  to  the  dismemberment  and  dissolution  of  the 


Utmd  lUmm,  htad 
mad  mntd  the  power  tiaat  had  i 
world,  tatff  a  kingdom 
datf,  (ybmtxt.    By  Oris; 
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to  relate  here  aa  a  fitting  sequel  and 
history  the  story  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
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portion  of  the  Unman  empire,  which 
yearn  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire,  lying  1 
new  communities  already  in  process  of  niflmianUui 

and  the  Asiatic  nations,  in  whose  territories  the  

nations  of  the  West  were  snbseqnently  destined  to  play  si 
important  a  part.  On  the  West  in  Europe  the  recently  csb> 
blishod  nations  were  already  entering  on  the  paths  of  pro- 
gross,  which  widened  and  ripened  slowly  and  sorely,  until 
the  results  of  the  fifteenth  and  subsequent  centuries  were 
olitainod  in  the  achievement  of  personal  liberty  of  thought 
and  action,  political  freedom,  maritime  discovery,  and  sden- 
tiflc  invention.  In  the  East,  on  the  contrary,  things  re- 
mained at  a  stand-still ;  there  was  no  progress — that  is  to  ity, 
progress  in  a  right  direction— in  the  arts  and  discoveries  that 
are  alone  powerful  to  make  a  state  wealthy,  influential,  and 
respected.  The  Chinese  had  already  stumbled,  or  were  oa 
the  point  of  stumbling  on  discoveries,  by  means  of  which 
the  world  has  been  revolutionised ;  but  they  had  not  wit  ami 
sense  enough  to  perceive  their  value,  and  ike  purposes  to 
which  they  might  bo  adapted. 

The  clover  monkey-like  imitators  of  the  East,  in  plainer 
language,  had  hit  on,  or  were  about  to  hit  on  the  discovery  of 
gunpowder,  printing,  and  the  mariner's  compass,  bnt  then 
was  no  rooster  brain  among  them  that  could  show  them  bow 
these  discoveries  could  bo  forced  to  lead  the  way  to  wealth 
and  power.  And  between  the  countries  in  which  progKsi 
was  never  dreamt  of  in  the  East,  and  those  in  the  West,  is 
which  progress  was  as  yet  like  the  rill  that  swells  and 
gathers  as  it  goes,  till  it  becomes  a  mighty  river,  lay  tin 
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Eastern  empire,  the  inheritor  of  all  the  vices  that  had 
stained  the  empire  of  Home  and  the  past  Western  empire ; 
prevented  by  this  very  inheritance  from  taking,  as  it  might 
have  done,  the  lead  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  and  moulding 
the  destinies  of  both  East  and  West  by  means  of  just  doing 
and  the  influences  of  Christianity,  first  within  its  own  limits, 
and  then  without.  Oriental  in  its  tastes  and  habits,  it  lay 
supine,  galvanised  into  an  appearance  of  power  and  pros- 
perity now  and  then  by  some  ruler  who  was  wiser,  or  some 
general  who  was  more  successful  than  others,  who  wielded 
the  sceptre  and  the  sword,  until  completely  rotten  at  the 
oore,  it  was  annihilated  by  the  Turks,  who  broke  into  and 
swept  over  Eastern  Europe,  as  their  kinsmen  and  predecessors, 
the  Huns,  had  done  before  them. 

Space  renders  it  necessary  that  the  story  of  the  Eastern 
empire  should  be  told  in  far  fewer  words  than  have  already 
been  devoted  to  ancient  history  proper.  It  can  be  but  little 
more  than  a  summary  of  the  emperors  that  occupied  the 
throne  in  rapid  succession,  the  principal  acts  that  dishonoured 
or  distinguished  their  reigns,  and  the  crimes  and  villainies 
that  stained  the  imperial  purple. 

Leo  In  Leo  II ,  Zeno,  457 — 491  a.d. — It  will  be  remembered 
that  Leo  I.,  surnamed  the  Thracian,  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  East  in  457  a.d.  He  was  mainly  instrumental  in 
placing  Anthemius  on  the  throne  of  the  West,  and  took 
part  in  the  expedition  against  the  Vandals  in  468  a.d. 
Baised  to  power  by  the  soldiers  at  the  instigation  of  the 
patricians  Aspar  and  Ardaburius,  Leo  maintained  himself  in 
opposition  to  those  two  men,  and  even  got  rid  of  these 
troublesome  protectors,  who  soon  wished  to  displace  him 
because  he  showed  a  disposition  to  suppress  the  Eutychians, 
an  heretical  sect,  who  were  protected  by  Aspar.  A  con- 
spiracy which  he  had  contrived  against  Leo's  life  made  it 
necessary  for  the  emperor  to  put  him  to  death  (471  a.d.),  and 
this  caused  a  revolt  among  the  barbarian  troops  that  he  com- 
manded, which  was  suppressed  with  difficulty.  Leo  married 
his  daughter,  Ariadne,  to  Zeno,  who  was  of  an  illustrious 
Isaurian  *  family,  and  whom  he  made  a  patrician,  captain  of 
his  guards,  and  commander  of  all  the  troops  of  the  East, 
with  the  expectation  of  the  empire.  But  as  his  son-in-law 
was  neither  agreeable  to  the  people  nor  the  senate  at  Constan- 
•  Iaauria  was  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  near  Mount  Taurus. 
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tinople,  on  account  of  his  ugliness  and  deformity,  in  aider  to 
prevent  the  imperial  sceptre  from  quitting  the  hands  of  hit 
family,  Leo,  now  old  and  infirm,  created  his  grandson  Lao, ' 
the  offspring  of  Zeno,  his  heir  and  successor. 

Leo  died  of  a  flux  at  an  advanced  age,  after  a  reign  of 

474    seventeen  years,  and  the  empire  of  the  East  dV 
iLD     v°lve(l  011  his  grandson,  Leo,  whose  death  hap- 
'    pening  soon  after,  the  father  of  the  child,  who  hid 
changed  his  barbarian  name,  Trascalisseus,  for  the  Greek 
Zeno,  was  left  sole  emperor.    It  is  stated,  but  without  good 
grounds  for  the  assertion,  that  Zeno  procured  the  death  of 
his  own  son  to  make  himself  emperor.     His  reign  w* 
troubled  by  numerous  conspiracies.    He  was  driven  from  the 
throne  soon  after  his  accession  by  Basiliscus,  the 

*^  brother  of  the  dowager-empress  Yerina,  the  widow 
of  Leo  I.,  but  shortly  after  recovered  it  by  the  aid 
of  Harmaicu8,  the  nephew  of  Basiliscus,  whose  son  he  named 
as  his  successor.  Harmaicus,  however,  now  became  so  arro- 
gant and  anxious  to  render  Zeno  a  mere  puppet  in  his  hank 
that  the  emperor,  by  the  aid  of  Illus,  another  general  whom 
he  had  won  over  from  Basiliscus,  had  him  seized  and  put  to 
death.  But  Illus,  no  better  than  the  others,  soon  abused  the 
power  he  had  obtained  over  the  emperor,  and  being  deprived 
of  his  rank  and  position  as  prime  minister,  fled  into  Asia 
Minor,  where  he  excited  a  revolt.  Zeno  was  unable  to  sup- 
press this  at  once,  first  on  account  of  a  rising  in  Thrace 
under  Theodoric  Strabus,  who  compelled  Zeno  to  purchase 
peace  by  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  ;  and  next,  by 
an  attempt  of  Marcian,  the  son  of  Anthem ius,  emperor  of 
the  West,  to  take  Constantinople  and  secure  the  empire  for 
himself.  It  was  not  until  488  a.d.  that  the  rebellion  of 
Illus  was  finally  suppressed.  Ariadne  is  said,  but  with  what 
degree  of  truth  it  is  impossible  to  determine,  to  have  dis- 
liked her  husband,  and  to  have  caused  him  to  be  hurriedly 

4.Q1  placed  in  a  coffin  when  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  though 
he  was  not  really  dead.  A  noise  was  heard  in  the 
coffin,  which  she  would  not  suffer  to  bo  opened ; 
and  it  was  discovered  some  days  after  that  Zeno,  in  his  terror 
and  despair,  had  gnawed  the  flesh  off  his  own  arms.  He 
died  in  April,  491  a.d.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  after  a  reign 
of  seventeen  years. 

Ana&tasixiLS  L,  491 — 518. — On  the  death  of  her  husband, 
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Ariadne  bestowed  her  hand  and  the  imperial  title  on  Anas* 
tasius,  who  had  grown  old  in  the  offices  of  the  palace,  and 
whose  virtues  had  been  such,  that,  when  he  was  proclaimed 
emperor  in  the  circus,  the  universal  acclamation  was,  "  Reign, 
Anastasius,  as  thou  hast  lived  !"  At  first,  Anastasius  showed 
great  generosity,  gentleness  of  disposition,  and  a  desire  to 
promote  the  happiness  of  his  subjects  ;  but  he  afterwards  de- 
generated so  far  as  to  sell  offices,  and  divide  the  spoils  of  the 
people  with  the  governors  of  provinces.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  Odoacer,  king  of  Italy,  was  conquered  by  Theodoric, 
king  of  the  Visigoths,  who  assumed  the  government  of  the 
peninsula.  Theodoric's  claim  to  Italy  was  recognised  at  first 
by  Anastasius,  but  a  misunderstanding  soon  ensued,  which 
led  to  aggressions  on  both  sides.  A  war  with  Persia  also 
occurred  in  his  reign,  in  which  the  Persians  were  defeated 
and  a  truce  concluded.  Anastasius,  who  seems  to  have  had 
-a  leaning  towards  heretical  opinions,  offended  the  people  of 
Constantinople  by  an  attempt  to  alter  the  liturgy,  which  led 
to  riots  which  nearly  lost  him  his  crown.  It  was  in  his 
reign  that  the  contest  for  precedence  between  the  bishops  of 
Home  and  Constantinople  commenced,  the  former  having 
been  recognised  as  superior  by  the  council  of  Chalcedon  in 
461.  In  514  a.  D.  Constantinople  was  besieged  by  Vitalianus, 
whose  fleet  was  set  on  fire  by  the  rays  of  the  sun  concentrated 
on  the  ships  by  means  of  a  brazen  speculum,  contrived  by 
Proclus,  the  mathematician.  Anastasius  was  found  dead  in 
his  chamber,  518  a.d.,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-seven  years. 

Justin  L,  518 — 527  a.d. — Justin  was  a  native  of  Dacia,  who 
had  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier  and  had  gradually  ~ 
risen  to  the  highest  rank  in  the  army.    He  had 
had  the  chief  command  in  the  war  with  Persia  in    A'  " 
the  reign  of  Anastasius,  in  which  he  had  been  victorious, 
-and  on  the  death  of  the  emperor  was  proclaimed  his  successor 
by  the  soldiers.    Two  years  after  his  accession  a  reconciliation 
was  brought  about  between  the  churches  of  Rome  and  Con- 
stantinople, already  distinguished  as  the  Roman  and  Greek 
churches.    This  prince,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  sixty- 
height  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  like  his  contemporary 
"Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  was  destitute  even  of  the  know- 
ledge of  the  alphabet ;  but  he  was  preserved  from  exposing 
his  incapacity  by  his  good  sense  in  following  the  direction  of 
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abler  statesmen,  whom  he  had  the  wisdom  to  select  He  ie» 
lied  on  the  diligence  of  the  quxestor  Proclus,  and  the  talents 
of  his  nephew  Justinian,  whom  he  had  drawn  from  the  soli- 
tudes of  Dacia,  and  educated  as  his  future  heir.  Becoming 
incapacitated  for  his  duties  by  a  wound  received  some  yens 
before,  and  which  could  not  be  cured,  he  abdicated  in  favour 
of  his  nephew. 

Justinian,  527 — 565  a.d. — On  the  death  of  his  uncle  Justin, 
M7    J^inian,  who  afterwards  obtained  the  surname  of 
Great,  ascended  the  throne,  and  governed  the  Eastern 
empire  upwards  of  thirty- eight  years.    Under  his 
government  the  Roman  name  was  raised  for  some  time  from 
its  abasement,  by  the  merit  of  his  generals.    A  war  with 
Persia  had  broken  out  shortly  before  the  death  of  Justin  L, 
and  Belisarius  was  appointed  first  to  a  high  command  in  the 
expedition,  and  afterwards  to  the  command  in  chief    No  de- 
cisive advantage  was  obtained  on  either  side,  and  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  concluded  in  531  a.d.    Soon  after  his  return  he 
set  out  with  a  numerous  army  and  a  powerful  fleet,  for  the 
conquest  of  Africa,  and  having  effected  a  landing  on  that 
coast,  an  engagement  followed,  in  which  Gelimer,  the  king  of 
go.,    the  Vandals,  was  defeated.    Another  battle  snc- 
A^     ceeded,  in  which  only  fifty  Romans  and  eight  hun- 
dred Vandals  were  killed,  and  which  decided  the 
fate  of  Africa.    The  unfortunate  Gelimer  was  led  in  triumph 
to  Rome,  but  the  emperor  bestowed  on  him  an  ample  estate 
in  the  province  of  Galatia,  where  he  retired  with  his  famfy 
and  friends  to  a  life  of  peace,  of  affluence,  and  probably  of 
content. 

A  body  of  forces  under  the  conduct  of  Belisarius,  next 
■ar    attacked  and  carried  Palermo  and  Syracuse  in  Sicflj. 

The  Roman  general  embarked  his  troops  at  Messina, 
A*  '     and,  landing  at  Rhegium,  advanced  to  Napl* 
which  became  the  prey  of  the  Romans.    He  then  marched  s» 
Rome,  which  opened  its  gates  to  the  lieutenant  of  Justinian, 
539    anc*  which  was  besieged  for  a  year  by  the  Goths, 
A  D     who  were  repelled  by  Belisarius,  and  obliged  to 
take  shelter  within  the  walls  of  Ravenna.    The  sob- 
mission  of  Ravenna  and  other  towns  followed  that  of  th* 
capital ;  and  Italy  was  wrested  from  its  Gothic  sovereign,  and 
once  more  restored  for  a  short  time  to  the  dominion  of  it* 
ancient  masters.    A  fresh  Persian  war  broke  out  in  541  A*, 
and  was  brought  to  a  termination  in  the  following  year.  ft 
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is  said  that  Justinian  meanly  purchased  a  peace,  by  a  cession 
of  territory,  and  an  enormous  tribute  in  gold. 

Belisarius,  who  had  been  recalled  from  Persia  before  the 
close  of  the  war,  for  haying  spoken  against  the  accession  of 
the  empress  Theodoric,  a  report  having  reached  him  that  the 
emperor  was  dead,  on  being  re-appointed  to  the  supreme  com- 
mand in  Italy,  found  the  Gothic  monarchy,  which  he  had 
overturned,  in  some  measure  restored  by  the  valiant  and 
virtuous  Totila.    Belisarius  was  obliged  to  leave  Borne  to 
the  mercy  of  the  Gothic  general,  who,  after  re-  un- 
serving the  most  precious  spoils  for  the  treasury,  ^ 
abandoned  the  city  to  the  free  pillage  of  the  soldiers.  * 
Belisarius,  however,  found  means  to  repossess  himself  of 
Home ;  and  Totila  being  repulsed  in  three  general  assaults, 
the  fame  of  the  barbarian  sunk,  as  it  had  risen,  with  the 
fortune  of  his  arms. 

Belisarius  was  again  recalled ;  and  the  credit  of  completing 
the  conquest  of  Italy,  by  the  defeat  and  death  of  Totila, 
was  reserved  for  Narses  the  eunuch,  who  had  long  been 
the  minister  of  the  palace,  and  in  whose  procession  Borne 
for  the  last  time  saw  the  semblance  of  a  triumph.  The 
capital  of  Italy  was  soon  after  degraded  to  the  second  rank  ; 
and  the  exarchs  of  Ravenna,  as  the  viceroys  of  Italy  under  the 
emperors  of  the  East  were  called,  filled  the  throne  of  the 
Gothic  kings.  The  declining  years  of  Belisarius  were  crowned 
with  a  last  victory,  in  which  he  saved  the  emperor  and  the 
capital  from  the  Bulgarians,  who,  having  passed  the  frozen 
Danube,  spread  terror  and  consternation  to  the  very  recesses 
of  the  palace.  However,  the  hero  was  accused  of  being  im- 
plicated in  a  dark  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  his 
master,  and  after  appearing  before  the  council,  his  ^ 
fortune  was  sequestered,  and  for  several  months  ho 
was  guarded  as  a  prisoner  in  his  own  palace.  At  length,  his 
innocence  became  conspicuous,  and  was  acknowledged ;  and 
his  death,  which  happened  about  eight  months  after,  and 
was  probably  hastened  by  chagrin,  delivered  him  from  the 
jealousy  and  ingratitude  of  the  emperor.  Justinian  also  died 
soon  after,  on  November  14,  565  a.d.,  in  the  eighty-third  year 
of  his  age;  and  though  his  fame  is  eclipsed  by  the  superior  lustre 
of  his  general,  the  review  of  the  Koman  jurisprudence  in  three 
compilations  made  during  his  reign,  and  called  the  Justinian 
Code,  Fandects,  or  Digests,  and  Institutes,  afford  a  noble  monu- 
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ment  of  his  desire  to  benefit  his  people  by  wholesome  regula- 
tion of  the  laws  devised  for  the  internal  government  of  the 
empire.  The  Code,  which  was  a  compilation  of  the  most 
useful  enactments  of  his  predecessors,  was  produced  in  529 
a.d.  ;  the  Pandects,  or  Digests,  and  the  Institutes,  an  abridge- 
ment for  the  use  of  students,  in  533  a.d.  A  revised  edition 
of  the  Code,  which  became  the  standard  of  jurisprudence 
throughout  the  empire,  was  produced  in  534  a.d. 

Justin  IL,  565 — 578  a.d. — Justinian  was  succeeded  by 

his  nephew,  Justin  IL,  the  annals  of  whose  reign 

are  marked  with  disgrace  abroad, %  and  misery  at 

home.  Tho  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  under  Alboin, 
called  in,  it  is  said,  by  Narees,  the  conqueror  of  the  Goths 
and  the  exarch  of  Ravenna,  who  had  been  superseded  by 
Longinus,   established  themselves  in   Italy,  and  gave  a 

permanent  name  to  a  portion  of  that  country. 
™^    The  empire  was  afflicted  by  the  loss  of  Italy, 

the  desolation  of  Africa,  and  the  conquests  of 
the  Persians.  The  venality  of  the  magistrates,  and  the 
injustice  of  the  governors,  exhausted  the  capital  and  the 
provinces.    Justin  determined  to  seek  an  immediate  soc- 

cessor,  and  made  choice  of  Tiberius,  the  captain  of 
^  *    the  guard,  who  was  elevated  to  the  imperial  dignity, 

in  the  presence  of  the  patriarch  and  the  senate,  and 
associated  with  Justin  in  the  government.  Justin  spent  the 
last  four  years  of  his  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement,  and 
died  in  578  a.d.,  a  few  months  after  he  had  formally  abdi- 
cated the  throne  in  favour  of  Tiberius  as  sole  emperor. 

Tiberius,  578 — 582  a.d. — Tiberius  was  humane,  just,  tem- 
perate, and  brave ;  and  his  subjects  contemplated  with  ple> 
sure  the  virtues  which  he  possessed.  His  first  important 
service  to  his  country  was  the  defeat  of  the  Avari,  a  powerful 
tribe  who  had  settled  to  the  north  of  the  Save  and  the  Dan- 
ube, and  the  capture  of  Sirmium,  now  Mitrowicz,  on  the 
Save.  The  reverses  which  had  happened  in  the  reign  of 
Justin,  prior  to  the  association  of  Tiberius  in  the  government, 
were  to  some  extent  retrieved.  Although  the  importance 
assumed  by  the  Persian  war  prevented  Tiberius  from  rescuing 
Italy  from  the  Lombards,  yet  he  succeeded  in  maintain)  ui 

the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  other  parts  under  his 
A  D     authority,  and  in  throwing  provisions  into  Rome 

when  the  city  was  seriously  threatened  by  them. 
He  also  mana^eOi  to  w>\.  \2fc»  ^xaa&k     ^vsrastsfe  ^th  the 
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Lombards,  and  to  cause  intestine  strife  among  the  chiefs  of 
the  tribes  of  the  latter  people.  In  the  same  year  Tiberius 
concluded  a  three  years'  truce  with  Chosroes,  or  Khosrew, 
king  of  Persia,  in  all  parts  where  the  war  had  been  raging 
except  Armenia.  Tiberius  took  advantage  of  the  contraction 
of  the  field  of  war  and  the  ease  with  which  the  Armenian 
frontiers  could  be  defended,  to  collect  an  enormous  army,  with 
which,  in  576  a.d.,  he  advanced  against  the  Persians.  A 
battle  took  place  in  Lesser  Armenia,  in  which  the  Persians 
were  totally  defeated,  and  in  the  following  year  peace  was  on 
the  point  of  being  concluded,  when  the  Pereian  king,  Chos- 
roes, broke  off  the  negotiations,  in  consequence  of  a  victory 
obtained  by  his  troops  over  the  hitherto  successful  Romans 
and  their  general,  Justinian,  who  was  immediately  recalled  by 
Tiberius.  The  Persians  now,  in  tlirect  violation  of  the  truco, 
attacked  Mesopotamia,  but  were  compelled  to  retire  by  Jus- 
tinian's successor,  Mauritius,  or  Maurice,  in  a  single 
campaign.  Soon  after  this,  Justin,  who  had  already  0 
abdicated,  died,  and  in  the  following  year  Chosroes  A'D"  • 
died.  also.  The  war  was  prosecuted  with  vigour  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Hormisdas,  but  he  was  thoroughly  defeated  by  Maurice 
on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  in  580  a.d.,  and  again  on  the 
plain  of  Constantine,  in  581  a.d.,  after  which  the  war  was 
brought  to  a  termination.  Some  successes  were  gained  over 
the  Moors,  or  Berbers,  in  Africa,  but  these  were  counter- 
balanced by  the  recapture  of  Sirmium  by  the  A  van  in  580. 
Tiberius  died  on  August  14,  582,  after  languishing  for  some 
time  under  the  inroads  of  a  mortal  disease,  which  nothing 
could  cure  or  alleviate,  and  just  nine  days  after  he  had  nomi- 
nated as  his  successor  his  general,  Maurice,  who  had  just  pre- 
viously named  his  daughter  Constantia. 

Maurice,  582 — 602  a.d. — At  the  age  of  forty-three, 
Maurice,  a  Cappadocian  by  nation,  ascended  the  -gg 
throne,  and  reigned  twenty  years  over  the  East, 
amidst  almost  continual  turbulence.    He  was,  how- 
ever, endued  with  sense  and  courage  to  promote  the  happiness 
of  his  people,  and  in  his  administration  followed  the  model  of 
Tiberius.    His  reign  was  little  better  than  a  continuation  of 
the  wars  that  had  been  carried  on  in  the  preceding  reign. 
The  struggle  with  the  Persians  which  had  broken  out  soon 
after  his  accession,  was  ended  by  the  defeat  of  Bahram  in 
691  a.d.,  and  this  was  followed  by  wars  with  the  Avari, 
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which  were  carried  on  with  varying  success  until  599,  when 
the  eastern  general,  Commentiolis,  and  the  greater  part  of  iris 
army  were  captured  by  the  barbarians.    Maurice  refused  to 
pay  the  money  demanded  for  their  ransom,  and  they  wen 
killed  to  a  man.    In  G02  a.d.  the  troops  stationed  on  the 
Danube  revolted,  and,  under  the  command  of  a  centurion 
named  Phocas,  who  was  proclaimed  emperor,  returned  by 
rapid  marches  to  the  vicinity  of  Constantinople.    The  un- 
fortunate Maurice,  with  his  wife  and  nine  children,  escaped 
in  a  boat  to  Chalcedon,  whither  they  were  pursued  by  soldien 
sent  after  them  by  Phocas,  who  had  entered  Constantinople 
amidst  acclamations,  dragged  the  emperor  from  his  sanc- 
tuary, and  murdered  his  five  sons,  one  after  the  other,  before 
his  eyes.    Maurice  only  repeated  at  every  wound  the  words 
of  the  prophet  David,  "  Thou  art  just,  O  Lord  !  in  all  Thy 
judgments."   He  was  then  killed  in  his  turn,  on  the  dead 
bodies  of  his  children,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three. 
Phocas,  602 — 610  a.d. — Sanguinary  and  inexorable,  Phocas 
ft02    was  a(*dicted  *°  excesses  of  every  kind  ;  and  his 
wife's  character  was  little  better  than  his  own. 
A'D"     He  considered  services  as  crimes,  and  relationship  as 
a  misfortune.    He  sent  ambassadors  to  Chosroes  IL,  king  ot 
Persia,  to  announce  his  accession  and  the  death  of  Maurice, 
and  Chosroes  learning  how  Maurice  Irad  met  his  death,  took 
up  arms  against  Phocas  and  invaded  his  dominions  in  the 
east  with  considerable  success.    At  length,  the  capricious 
cruelty  of  Phocas  knew  no  bounds ;  and  the  standard  of  re- 
bellion was  ready  to  be  erected  in  every  province,  when 
Heraclius,  the  governor  of  Africa,  was  prevailed  on  to  de- 
liver the  earth  from  such  a  monster.    He  accordingly  sent 
an  army  and  fleet  to  Constantinope,  under  his  son,  Heraclius 
the  younger,  and  his  nephew  Nicetas,  and  after  the  capture 
of  the  city  Phocas  was  taken  and  put  to  death,  October  4,  610. 
Heraclius,  610 — 641  a.d. — Heraclius,  who  was  acknow- 
610    kdged  emperor  by  the  clergy,  the  senate,  and  the 
^D     people,  was  of  a  noble  family,  and  well  versed  in 
war,  a  science  extremely  necessary  at  a  time  when  the 
empire  was  assailed  on  all  sides.    The  reign  of  Heraclius,  or  at 
all  events  the  greater  part  of  it,  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  in 
tho  annals  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  requires  a  fuller  notice 
than  those  oi  m&&3  oi  Yas  y^^^*****      ^uwiesaors.  He 
began  his  xeigu  *m\\i  «sv  \s&^w*y^^  «s^*^^^ 
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the  frontiers  of  the  empire  assailed  on  all  sides,  from  the 
Avars  on  the  Danube  to  the  Persians  on  the  Euphrates.  He 
saw  that  the  only  policy  he  could  adopt  with  advantage  was 
that  of  waiting  his  time  and  opportunity  with  patience,  and 
he  began  by  making  peace  with  Chosroes  II.,  by  ceding  to 
him  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  and  paying  him  a  heavy 
annual  tribute.  This  was  followed  by  a  peace  with  the  Avars 
on  more  advantageous  terms,  and  Heraclius  then  took  advan- 
tage of  the  interval  of  breathing  time  he  had  thus  gained  to 
raise  money  and  organise  a  powerful  army.  Peace 
with  Persia  was  effected  in  616  a.d.,  and  it  was  not  ~T 
until  five  years  later  that  the  Persians  breaking  the 
treaty  again,  made  preparations  to  advance  on  Constantinople 
through  the  Anti-Taurus  Mountains.  Heraclius  immediately 
repaired  to  the  plain  of  Josus,  in  Cilicia,  to  check  their  march 
northwards,  and  completely  defeated  the  advancing  hosts.  In 
623  a.d.  he  assumed  the  offensive,  and  by  the  aid  of  the 
tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  took  Gazaca,  now  called  Tabreez,  and 
entered  Northern  Persia.  In  624  a.d,  he  marched  into  Media, 
defeated  Chosroes  II.  in  a  pitched  battle,  and  then  retired 
into  winter  quarters  at  the  foot  of  the  Caucasus.  The  year 
after  Chosroes  advanced  against  Heraclius  in  the  position  that 
he  had  taken  up  the  previous  winter,  and  sent  his  lieutenant 
Sarbar  to  make  his  way  through  Asia  Minor  to  Constanti- 
nople, but  the  emperor,  who  had  been  put  in  possession  of 
the  Persian  plans,  left  the  defence  of  Armenia  to  the  inhabi- 
tants and  the  Caucasians,  and  hastened  southwards  to  meet 
Sarbar,  whose  army  he  almost  entirely  destroyed. 

Chosroes,  nothing  daunted  by  his  defeats  and  losses,  pur- 
sued the  same  plan  the  year  after,  and  sent  Sarbar  «og 
again  against  Constantinople  through  Asia  Minor,  ^D 
which  he  reached  this  time  without  interruption, 
while  Heraclius  awaited  Chosroes  in  the  north-eastern  corner 
of  Asia  Minor.    The  Greek  fleet,  however,  prevented  Sarbar 
from  crossing  the  Bosporus  from  Chalcedon,  which  he  was 
besieging,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  beat  off  the  Avari, 
who  had  been  received  into  alliance  by  Chosroes.    The  Per- 
sian king  was  defeated  with  terrible  loss  by  the  allied  Romans 
and  Caucasians,  and  driven  back  into  Persia,  whither  he  sum- 
moned Sarbar  to  his  assistance.    Heraclius,  who  had  led  his 
troops  into  Media  Atropatene,  intercepted  the  despatch,  and 
by  a  cunning  alteration  induced  Sarbar  to  believe  it  was  his 
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master's  "wish  that  he  should  remain  before  Chalcedon.  A 
second  despatch  to  Sarbar's  second  in  command,  ordering  him 
to  kill  his  general  as  a  traitor,  was  delivered  to  Sarbar  him- 
self, who  persuaded  his  soldiers  and  officers  to  lay  down  their 
arms  and  submit  to  Heraclius. 

The  next  year  Heraclius,  who  had  wintered  in  Atropatene, 
firt7    marched  southwards  to  Nineveh,  where  he  defeated 
'  *    a  numerous  army  under  the  Persian  general  Rha- 
"    zater,  who  sought  to  stop  his  advance  upon  Ctesi- 
phon..  After  this  Heraclius  pursued  his  march  on  Ctesiphon 
unimpeded,  gathering  spoils  and  treasure  of  every  description 
on  his  way ;  but  fearing  that,  owing  to  the  scarcity  which 
prevailed  in  Persia,  a  famine  might  overtake  his  troops,  he 
turned  from  Ctesiphon  when  he  was  already  within  sight  of 
it,  and  retreated  northwards  once  more.    Early  in  628  Chos- 
roes  was  killed  by  his  son  Siroes,  who  made  peace  with  Hera- 
clius, and  the  territories  that  had  been  taken  from  the  Eastern 
empire  in  the  previous  reign  were  restored. 

Heraclius,  like  many  of  the  preceding  emperors,  was  fond 
of  controversy  on  theological  subjects,  and  the  greater  part  of 
his  reign,  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Persian  war,  was  passed 
in  discussions  and  disputes  of  this  nature.  He  supported  the 
Monothelites,  a  sect  whose  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
council  convoked  at  Rome  in  640  a.d.  by  Pope  John  IV.  In 
630  a  new  danger  began  to  threaten  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  in  Africa  and  south-western  Asia,  for  the  false 
prophet  Mahomet  had  made  himself  master  of  Arabia,  and 
his  fanatical  followers  were  preparing  for  the  conquest  of  the 
world,  and  had  announced  to  Heraclius  their  fancied  claim  on 
his  dominions.  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Mesopotamia  were 
wrested  from  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  the  king  of  Persia 
by  Abu-Bekr,  the  successor  of  Mahomet,  who  died  in  632 
a.d.  ;  and,  after  the  death  of  Abu-Bekr  in  634  a.d.,  Omar  L 
conquered  Egypt  and  the  Cyrenaica.  But  Heraclius,  once  so 
energetic  and  resolute,  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the  tide  of 
conquest  that  had  been  thus  inaugurated  by  the  Saracens, 
and  he  .died  of  dropsy  in  February,  641,  after  a  reign  of  little 
more  than  thirty  years. 

Heraclius  Constanline,  Constans  TL,  641 — 668  a.d. — Hera- 
641    C^US  Was  succeeckd  by  his  son  Heraclius  Constan- 
tine,  who,  after  a  reign  of  seven  months,  was  poi- 
son^ \>7      to^otqlAk*  Mactina,  that  her  son 
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Heracleonas  might  obtain  the  throne.  The  senate,  however, 
sent  her  and  her  son  into  exile,  and  invested  with  the  purple 
Constans  II.,  the  son  of  Heraclius  Constantine,  and  grandson 
of  Heraclius.  His  brother  Theodosius  gained  the  favour  of 
the  people  through  his  just  and  moderate  views  and  virtuous 
conduct,  and  the  emperor,  fearing  lest  an  insurrection  should 
be  excited  in  his  favour,  caused  him  to  be  put  to  death.  Re- 
morse for  this  crime  pursued  the  royal  assassin,  and  induced 
him  to  fix  his  residence  at  Syracuse,  where  he  governed  in  so 
tyrannical  a  manner  that  he  perished  by  domestic  treason,  in 
the  twenty-seventh  year  of  his  reign. 

Constantine  III.,  668 — 685  a.d. — Constans  II.  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Constantine,  surnamed  Pogonatus, 
or  "the  bearded."  His  brothers  Tiberius  and  Hera- 
clius  were  associated  with  him  in  the  government, 
but  their  power  was  merely  nominal  Towards  the  end  of  his 
reign  Constantine  grew  suspicious  of  them,  and,  to  prevent 
any  rising  in  their  favour,  he  caused  them  to  be  put  to  death. 
In  his  reign  the  Saracens,  or  followers  of  Mahomet,  penetrated 
twice  even  to  the  walls  of  Constantinople,  in  668  and  673 
A.D.,  but  were  repulsed  by  Constantine.  The  siege  of  the  city 
was  maintained  for  a  considerable  time  in  673  a.d.,  but  the 
fleet  of  the  Saracens  was  burnt  on  this  occasion  by  the  famous 
Greek  fire,  an  unquenchable  combustible  which  was  invented 
at  this  time  by  a  Syrian  engineer  called  Callinicus,  and  was 
hurled  blazing  on  the  enemy's  ships  and  siege  artillery  from 
crossbows,  catapults,  and  similar  instruments.  Constantine 
convoked  the  sixth  general  council  of  the  Church  at  Constan- 
tinople in  680,  under  the  presidency  of  Pope  Agatho,  to  con- 
demn the  tenets  of  the  Monothelites.  He  died  in  665,  after 
a  reign  of  seventeen  years. 

Justinian  II,  Leontius,  Tiberhcs  III.,  Jmiinian  II.  restored, 
685 — 711  a.d. — Justinian  II.,  the  son  of  Constan-  go- 
tine  III.,  ascended  the  throne  in  the  seventeenth  ^ 
year  of  his  age.    His  reign,  or  rather  the  first  part 
of  it,  from  685  to  695  A.D.,  was  marked  by  a  succession  of 
conflicts  with  the  Saracens.    His  ministers  were  so  rapacious, 
and  Justinian  himself  was  so  haughty  and  cruel,  that  I^on- 
tius,  who  had  formerly  commanded  the  troops  of  the  East, 
was  proclaimed  emperor  in  his  room,  and  Justinian,  after 
having  had  his  nose  cut  off,  was  exiled  to  the  Crimea,  Leon- 
tius,  however,  was  deposed  in  698  a.d.  by  Apsimar,  one  of 
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his  generals,  who  assumed  the  name  and  title  of  Tiberius  IIL, 
and  who,  during  his  reign  of  seven  years,  gained  some  im- 
portant advantages  over  the  Saracens.  Justinian  having 
escaped  from  the  Crimea,  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the 
khan  of  the  Gazari,  a  tribe  of  Turks,  whose  daughter  he  mar- 
ried, and  the  Bulgarians,  under  their  prince  Trebelis,  besieged 
and  took  Constantinople  in  705  a.d.,  and  put  Leontius  and 
Apsimar  to  death.  During  the  second  part  of  his  reign  the 
rack,  the  axe,  and  the  cord  were  incessantly  employed  by  this 
monster,  who  seems  to  have  been  possessed  by  a  species  of 
ferocious  insanity. 

It  is  said  that  in  his  flight  from  the  Crimea,  the  vessel  in 
which  he  sailed  being  in  extreme  danger,  one  of  his  attendants 
entreated  him  that,  if  ever  he  recovered  the  empire,  he  would 
forgive  his  enemies,  but  he  answered  coldly,  "May  I  be 
drowned  this  instant  if  I  forgive  one  of  them !"  He  was  so 
vindictive  that  he  caused  the  inhabitants  of  the  Crimea  to  be 
massacred  for  not  having  paid  him  the  respect  due  to  him 
when  exiled  among  them,  as  well  as  from  a  suspicion  which 
he  entertained  of  their  having  had  an  intention  of  giving  him 
up  to  Tiberius  III.  The  executioners  of  this  order  having 
spared  the  women  and  children,  the  emperor  sent  them  back, 
and  expressly  forbade  them  to  leave  one  child  alive.  The 
difficulty  of  fulfilling  this  inhuman  command,  and  the  fear  of 
being  punished  by  the  emperor  for  not  having  obeyed  his 
orders,  induced  thorn  to  proclaim  as  emperor  their  general 
Philippicus  Bardanes,  who  found  means  to  procure  the  death 
of  Justinian  in  the  year  711  a.d. 
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2.  PROM  PHILIPPICUS  BARD  AN  ES  TO  LEO  VI. 

Philippicus  Bardanes,  Anastasius  II ,  Theodosius  777.,  711 
— 718  a.d. — Philippicus  Bard  an  es,  whom  the  sol- 
diers  had  proclaimed  emperor,  and  wl.o  abused  the 
authority  which  he  had  acquired  by  the  death  of 
the  tyrant  Justinian  II.,  was  deposed  two  years  after  his  ac- 
<5ession;  and  the  people  invested  with  the  purple 
Anastasius,  his  first  secretary.    Anastasius,  on  his 
election,  declared  himself  a  partisan  of  the  Latin 
Church,  and- appointed  a  new  exarch  at  Ravenna.  Soon  after 
his  accession  the  Saracens  again  threatened  Constantinople, 
and  the  emperor,  to  take  off  their  attention,  sent  a  fleet  and 
army  against  Alexandria.  On  arriving  at  Rhodes  the  soldiers 
revolted  and  returned  to  Constantinople,  where  they  pro- 
claimed a  tax-gatherer  as  Theodosius  III.    Anastasius  retired 
to  a  convent  at  Thessalonica,  and  Theodosius  III.  soon  re* 
mgned  his  power  (717  a. d.)  into  the  hands  of  an  able  Isaurian 
general,  who  became  Leo  III.    Anastasius,  by  the  assistance 
«©f  the  Bulgarians,  made  an  eifort  to  recover  the  throne  in  719 
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theism  of  their  fathers.  Many  sensible  Christians  began  to 
express  their  disapprobation  of  these  symbols,  which  exposed 
them  to  obloquy,  and  which  could  not  be  reconciled  to  tlio 
genuine  unperverted  tenets  of  their  holy  religion ;  and  when 
Leo,  from  the  mountains  of  Isauria,  had  ascended  the  throne 
of  the  East,  he  was  early  inspired  with  a  hatred  to  images, 
though  for  some  time  he  bowed  before  them  out  of  policy, 
and  satisfied  the  Roman  pontiffs  of  his  orthodoxy  and  zeal 
by  annual  processions  and  other  ceremonies,  which  the  suc- 
cessors of  St.  Peter  had  sanctioned.  In  the  reformation  of 
religion,  Leo,  being  provoked  by  resistance  and  invective, 
proscribed  the  existence  as  well  as  the  use  of  religious  pictures  ; 
demolished  the  images  of  Christ,  the  Virgin,  and  the  Saints ; 
and  caused  a  smooth  surface  of  plaster  to  be  spread  over  iko 
churches  of  Constantinople  and  the  provinces.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  great  controversy,  which  was  called  „n» 
the  Iconoclastic,  or  "  image  breaking"  controversy,  ^ 
as  the  partizans  of  Leo  were  called  Iconoclasts,  or 
"image-breakers,"  even  the  Greek  patriarch  and  clergy  re- 
monstrated against  the  edict,  but  the  Italians  positively  re- 
fused obedience  to  Leo's  edict,  which  was  condemned  by  tho 
Pope,  Gregory  II..  as  heretical.  A  general  insurrection  en- 
sued throughout  Italy,  which  threw  the  northern  part  com- 
pletely into  the  power  of  tho  Lombards,  while  the  Pope  as- 
sumed temporal  authority  in  Rome.  Great  tumults  and  much 
bloodshed  occurred  at  Constantinople,  and  the  patriarch  was 
deposed,  and  another,  whose  opinions  accorded  with  those  of 
Leo,  was  set  up  in  his  stead.  On  tho  death  of  Gregory  1L, 
his  successor,  Gregory  III.,  assembled  a  general  ™- 
council  of  the  church  at  Rome,  to  condemn  the 
Iconoclasts,  and  Leo  took  away  the  sees  of  IUyricum, 
Calabria,  and  Sicily,  from  the  Roman  patriarchate,  and 
placed  them  under  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople. 

Whilst  the  emperor  was  almost  wholly  occupied  with  theso 
disputes,  the  Saracens  ravaged  tho  eastern  parts  of  the  em- 
pire, and  obtained  possession  of  Paphlagonia.  Leo,  after 
taking  proper  step3  to  secure  the  diadem  of  his  son  Constan- 
tine,  died  in  his  palaca  at  Constantinople,  of  dropsy,  in  the 
year  741  a.d. 

Constantine  IV.*  Leo  IF.,  741 — 780  a.d. — Constantino 

*  By  some  writers  Constantino  IV.  is  reckoned  as  Constantine  V., 
and  Constantine  111.  Pogonatus  as  Constantine  IV.  Heraclius- 
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manner,  that  he  died  throe  days  after  in  the  most  excruciating 
pain.  Irene  now  eagerly  embraced  a  proposal  of  espousing 
Charlemagne,  the  emperor  of  Germany  and  the  West,  in  order 
to  unite  the  two  empires  ;  but  the  matrimonial  negotiations 
being  divulged  to  the  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  they, 
fearing  that  such  a  marriage  would  occasion  a  removal  of  the 
seat  of  empire,  invested  with  the  purple  the  great  treasurer 
Nicephorus,  who  banished  Irene  to  the  isle  of  Lesbos,  where 
she  died.  Irene  afforded  protection  to  the  advocates  of 
images,  but  was  an  ambitious  and  intriguing  woman,  equally 
devoid  of  feeling  and  principle. 

Nickphoi-us       Staurachins,  Michael  Z,  802 — 813  a  p. — 
Nicephorus  united  in  his  character  the  odious  vices  of  hy- 
pocrisy, ingratitude,  and  avarice.    He  concluded  a 
treaty  with  Charlemagne,  who  was  then  in  the 
zenith  of  his  power  ;  but  he  was  both  unskilful  and 
unfortunate  in  war.    He  refused  to  pay  the  tribute  that 
Irene  had  consented  to  give  the  Saracens  annually,  to  stop 
their  incursions  into  the  empire,  and,  in  revenge,  the  caliph 
Haroun  Alraschid  laid  waste  Asia  Minor  and  besieged  He- 
racles.   On  this  Nicephorus  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  tribute  to  obtain  peace.    He  was  slain  by  the 
Bulgarians,  July  25,  811  ;  and  his  son  Staurachius,  who  sur- 
vived him  only  six  months,  proved  that,  with  the  kingdom, 
he  inherited  the  vices  of  his  father.    On  his  death,  Michael, 
■who  had  married  his  sister  Procopia,  and  possessed  - 
the  esteem  and  affection  of  the  court  and  the  city,  * 
-was  invested  with  the  purple.    His  mild  virtues,  " 
however,  were  more  adapted  to  private  life,  and,  after  reigning 
a  short  time,  he  abdicated  the  throne  and  withdrew  to  a 
monastery.    His  retirement  was  brought  about  by  his  suc- 
cessor, Leo  V.,  who,  when  a  general  in  the  service  of  Nice- 
phorus, had  been  confined  on  a  suspicion  of  treason.  Michael, 
on  his  accession,  had  restored  him  to  liberty,  but  he  ill-re- 
paid his  favour  by  causing  him  to  lose  a  battle  with  the  Bul- 
garians, near  Hadrianople,  through  his  treachery.  When 
Michael  returned  to  Constantinople,  leaving  him  in  command 
of  the  army,  he  excited  a  rebellion  against  him  among  the 
troops,  and  Michael,  indisposed  to  attempt  to  retain  his  posi- 
tion by  force  of  arms,  immediately  resigned  the  crown. 

Leo  T.,  Michael  J/.,  TluophUus,  813—842  a.d.— Michael 
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was  succeeded  by  Leo  V.,  who  had  been  early  educated  in  a 
o-  a    camp,  and  was  fond  of  military  parade,  and  who 
declared  violently  against  the  worship  of  images. 
A  D*    He  defeated  the  Bulgarians  at  Messembria  in  814, 
and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace  in  the  following  yen 
The  violent  persecution  to  which  he  s  ubjected  all  who  dif- 
fered from  him  with  regard  to  the  ima-e  question,  soon  ex- 
cited a  conspiracy  against  him,  but  the  head  of  it,  a  patrician 
named  Michael,  was  taken,  convicted,  r.-id  sentenced  to  death 
His  friends,  however,  murdered  the  emperor  at  prayers  in  the 
820    Pa*ace  chapel,  on  Christmas  Day,  820,  and  releasing 
Michael,  raised  him  to  the  throne.    This  man, 
"    who  was  surnamed  the  Stammerer,  seemed  to  have 
been  delivered  from  a  dungeon  and  impending  death,  only  to 
oqq    display  uPon  a  throne  his  depraved  and  ignoble 
^  *    manners.    Michael  was  succeeded  by  his  son  The- 
ophilus,  who  was  an  observer  of  justice,  a  friend  to 
his  people,  and  perfectly  disinterested,  and  who,  being  chaste 
and  temperate  in  himself,  was  an  enemy  to  excess  and  un- 
cleanuess  in  others. 

It  is  related  of  him,  that  observing  in  the  port  of  Constan- 
tinople a  vessel  which  appeared  richly  laden,  he  asked  to 
whom  it  belonged;  and  being  answered  to  his  wife,  the 
empress  Theodosia,  he  was  extremely  offended,  and  said, 
"Shall  I  suffer  the  wife  of  an  emperor  to  be  a  trader f 
When  princes  apply  to  commerce,  the  subjects  will  soon 
perish  with  hunger."  He  then  caused  the  vessel  to  be  burnt ; 
but  if  he  had  distributed  the  riches  which  it  contained,  it 
might  have  been  more  useful.  He  revived  some  excellent 
laws,  and  died  after  an  active  reign  of  little  more  than  twelve 
years. 

Michael  IIL,  842—867  a.d.— Theodora,  the  widow  of 
Theophilus,  was  entrusted  with  the  guardianship  of  the  em- 
P42    pire,  and  of  her  son,  Michael  IIL,  who  was  then 
^        only  in  the  fifth  year  of  his  age.    Theodora  was  a 
woman  of  unbounded  energy,  and,  during  her 
regency,  she  put  down  the  Iconoclasts  and  restored  the  images 
in  all  the  churches  throughout  the  empire.    In  850  a.d.  she 
conquered  Bogoris,  the  king  of  the  Bulgarians,  and  compelled 
him  to  become  a  vassal  of  the  empire.    Michael,  after  he  ar- 
rived at  manhood,  and  was  emancipated  from  all  control,  gave 
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himself  up  to  unbounded  licentiousness,  and  studiously  imi- 
tated the  ignoble  pursuits  of  Nero,  and  the  scandalous  ex- 
cesses of  Heliogabalus.  In  857  a.d.  he  deprived  his  mother 
of  participation  in  the  government,  and  compelled  her  to  re- 
tire to  a  convent.  This  was  done  by  the  advice  of  his  profli- 
gate uncle,  Bardas,  who  carried  on  the  government  in  his 
name  in  866.  Bardas  was  assassinated  by  Michael's  orders 
by  Basil,  whom  Michael  had  raised  from  the  lowest  station  to 
the  dignity  of  Ccesar,  and  appointed  his  colleague.  Michael 
himself  was  also  destined  to  die  by  the  hand  of  the  man 
whom  he  had  thus  favoured,  for  in  867  Basil  entered  the 
royal  chamber  where  Michael  lay  in  a  stupor,  induced  by  in- 
toxication, and  slew  him  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age. 

Basil  /.,  867 — 886  a.d. — The  new  emperor  was  a  Mace- 
donian of  poor  and  humble  parentage.  He  had  gained 
Michael's  favour  by  conquering  a  bulky  Bulgarian,  of  great 
stature,  in  single  combat.  He  killed  Michael  to  save  his 
own  life,  which  had  been  threatened,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  remonstrated  with  his  patron  for  the  cruelty  and  de- 
bauchery in  which  he  habitually  indulged.  Basil  governed 
with  great  justice  and  moderation,  and  rewarded  men  of 
merit ;  and  he  was  so  much  beloved  by  his  people,  that  they 
considered  him  rather  as  their  father  than  their  sovereign. 
He  raised  men  of  merit  only,  and  allowed  all  his  aibjects  to 
address  him  with  freedom.  Ho  re-established  order  in  his 
dominions,  corrected  all  abuses,  and  caused  a  code  of  laws  to 
be  compiled  which  are  known  as  the  "  Basilica."  Ho  con- 
voked a  general  council  at  Constantinople  in  869,  which  was 
attended  by  Pope  Adrian,  and  at  which  a  temporary  reconcili- 
ation between  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  was  brought 
about.  In  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Lewis  II. ,  Basil  fought 
against  the  Saracens  in  Apulia,  but  recalled  his  troops  in  con- 
sequence of  a  misunderstanding  with  his  brother  emperor. 
He  defeated  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  advanced  be- 
yond the  Euphrates  in  872.  He  sent  a  bishop  to  the 
Eussians,  soon  after,  from  which  time  the  Russians  have 
steadily  adhered  to  the  forms  of  the  Greek  Church.  In  8S0 
Syracuse  was  taken  by  the  Saracens,  after  a  siege  of  many 
months'  duration.  This  good  prince  had  nearly  deprived  his 
son  of  sight,  who  was  falsely  accused  of  an  intention  to 
assassinate  him.  Everyone  was  convinced  of  the  innocence 
cf  Leo,  whom  the  emperor  was  continually  importuned  to 
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Monasteries  suppressed 
by  Constantino  IV....  a. d.  770 


Constantino  V.  blinded 
by  order  of  his  mother, 

Irene   „  792 

Nicephorns  I.  defeated 
and  killed  by  the  Bul- 
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sion of  Dalmatia    825 

Bogoria,  king  of  Bul- 
garia, becomes  a  vas- 
sal of  the  empire         „  850 


Philippicus  Bardanes...  a.d.  711 

Anastasios  II   ,,  713 

Theodosiua  III   „  716 

Leo  III   „  717 

Constantine  IV   „  741 

Leo  IV   775 

Constantine    V.  ami 

Irene   „  780 

Constantine  V.  alone  ...  ,,  790 
Constantine    V.  and 

Irene   „  792 


General  Council  at  Con- 
stantinople :  Recon- 
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Successes  of  the  Empe- 
ror Basil  I.  against 
the  Saracens   „  872 

Syracuse  taken  by  the 
Saracens    „  880 

Capture  and  sack  of 
Thessalonica  by  the 
Saracens    „  904 


Irene  alone    a.d.  797 

Nicephorus  I   „  802 

Staurachius    „  811 

Michael  I   „  811 

LeoV   „  813 

Michael  II   „  820 

Theophilus    „  829 

Michael  III   „  842 

Basil  I   „  867 

Leo  VI   „  886 


EMPERORS  FROM  PHILIPPICUS  BARDANES  TO  LEO  VI. 


3.  FROM  ALEXANDER  AND  CONSTANTINE  VI.  TO  MICHAEL  VI. 

Alexander  and  Constantine  VL,  etc.,  911 — 959  a.d. — Alex- 
ander died  the  year  after  his  accession  to  power  (912  A.D.), 
and  on  his  death  Constantine  VI.,  surnamed  Por-  q-  - 
phyrogenitus,  from  the  apartment  in  which  he  was  ^ 
born  being  lined  with  porphyry,  or  purple,  was 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  his  mother  Zoe.  The  Bul- 
garians, who  were  perpetual  enemies  of  the  Greeks,  made 
irruptions,  which  obliged  Zoe  to  raise  troops  against  them, 
the  command  of  which  she  gave  to  two  generals,  Eomanus 
and  Leo.  As  soon  as  these  men  were  at  the  head  of  the 
army  they  formed  the  design,  of  which  the  execution  appeared 
easy  against  such  a  child,  either  of  seizing  on  the  empire  for 
themselves,  or  dividing  it  with  Constantine.  But  these  am- 
bitious pretenders  disagreeing  between  themselves,  the  fac- 
tion of  Eomanus  gained  the  ascendancy.  He  deprived  his 
rival  of  sight,  and  marrying  his  daughter,  Helena,  to  Con- 
stantine, induced  him  to  name  his  son,  Christopher,  head  of 
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the  allies,  who  were  at  that  time  the  great  support  of  the  env- 
oi q    pi1*.    He  himself  assumed  the  title  of  Csesar,  and 
afterwards  that  of  emperor,  and  associated  his  eon, 
A'D*     Christopher,  with  himself  and  Constantino  VL  in 
the  empire ;  then  banishing  the  empress  Zoe,  he  took  the  whole 
authority  into  his  hands,  and  made  peace  with  the  Bulgarians. 
The  young  emperor  seemed  to  take  no  part  in  these  events,  but 
formed  his  own  designs,  which  were  to  suffer  his  enemies  to 
ruin  each  other.    At  length,  however,  Eomanus  having  asso- 
qaa    ciated  his  son,  Stephen,  and  Constantino  VIL  with 
^     him  in  the  empire,  the  legitimate  emperor,  Constan- 
tino, persuaded  these  young  men  to  conspire  against 
their  father,  whom  they  seized  and  placed  in  a  convent  in 
945  a.d.,  where  he  died  three  years  after.    'No  sooner  was 
this  done  than  they  themselves  were  sent  into  exile,  and  Con- 
stantino became  sole  emperor,  Christopher  having  died  in  931. 
The  crime  which  Constantino  had  incited  Stephen  and  his 
brother  to  commit  against  their  father  was  attempted  in 
another  way  against  himself  by  his  son  Eomanus,  who  insti- 
gated his  wife,  Theophania,  to  poison  him.    The  emperor,  at 
the  moment  of  raising  the  cup  to  his  lips,  by  a  slip  of  his 
foot  spilt  a  part  of  the  draught,  yet  still  drank  sufficient  to 
deprive  him  of  life. 
Romanics  IL,  NicepJun-us  II.,  959 — 969  a.d. — After  a  reign 
959    °^  f°rfcy"eiout  years,  Constantino  VI.  was  succeeded 
A  *    by  his  son,  Eomanus,  the  poisoner,  who  was  one  of 
the  most  debauched  sovereigns  mentioned  in  his- 
tory, and  who  was  poisoned  in  his  turn,  after  a  brief  reign  of 
four  years,  by  his  wife,  Theophania. 

Eomanus  left  two  sons,  Basil  and  Constantino  ;  and  Theo- 
963    phania,  conscious  of  the  necessity  of  a  protector, 
threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  Nicephorus  II., 
called  Phocas,  who  united,  in  the  popular  opinion, 
the  double  merit  of  a  hero  and  a  saint,  and  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Augustus  with  the  pre-eminence  of  power.  He 
attacked  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor,  and  drove  them  out  of 
Cilicia  and  part  of  Syria.    Becoming  unpopular  on  account 
of  his  avarice,  Nicephorus  was  put  to  death  with  the  consent 
of  Theophania,  who  opened  his  chamber-door  to  John  Zi- 
niisces,  a  general  of  the  empire,  and  the  other  conspirators, 
who  massacred  the  emperor  without  opposition. 

John  Zimisces,  Basil  IL}  and  Constaniine  VIII,  969— 
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1028  a.d. — Zimisces  admitted  Basil  and  Constantine,  the  two 
sons  of  Romanus,  as  his  partners  in  the  empire.  He  signal- 
ised himself  on  the  Danube  and  the  Tigris,  and,  by  his 
double  triumph  over  the  Russians  and  the  Saracens,  deserved 
the  title  of  conqueror  of  the  East  and  saviour  of  the  empire. 
It  is  supposed  that  he  was  poisoned  by  his  chamberlain  while 
preparing  for  the  siege  of  Damascus  in  976  a.d.,  and  after 
nominating  Basil  and  Constantine  as  his  successors,  died  uni- 
versally lamented. 

It  is  unknown  whether  the  assassin  and  poisoner,  Theo- 
phania,  had  any  share  in  his  death ;  but  it  is  certain  that 
she  partook  in  the  benefits  arising  from  it.  Zimisces  had 
been  compelled  by  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople  to  separate 
from  her  and  to  send  her  into  exile ;  but  after  his  death  the 
eunuch,  Basi,  recalled  her,  in  order  to  reign  with  her  in  the 
names  of  the  two  princes,  the  eldest  of  whom  was  nineteen, 
and  the  youngest  seventeen  years  of  age.  Bardas  Selerus, 
an  able  general,  who  had  been  employed  by  Zimisces,  usurped 
the  sovereign  authority,  twice  defeated  the  imperial  army, 
took  Nice,  and  beat  Bardas  Phocas,  the  nephew  of  Nicephorus. 
Phocas,  however,  obliged  Selerus  to  fly  to  Babylon,  where  he 
was  imprisoned  by  the  Sultan.  The  former  being  freed  from 
Selerus,  himself  assumed  the  purple ;  and  the  latter  having 
obtained  his  liberty,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Phocas. 
They  divided  the  empire  between  them,  that  they  might 
more  effectually  defend  it  against  Basil  and  Constantine,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  youth,  had  taken  arms  and  pursued 
the  usurpers.  The  two  generals  soon  disagreed  ;  and  Phocas, 
after  imprisoning  Selerus,  himself  fell  in  battle  against  the 
two  emperors.  In  consequence  of  the  defeat  of  his  col- 
league, Selerus  shook  off  his  fetters,  and  remained  some  time 
in  rebellion,  till  at  length  he  submitted,  and  was  favourably 
treated. 

Constantine  indulged  in  the  pleasures  of  youth,  and  re- 
jected the  cares  of  government ;  but  the  elder  brother  soon 
felt  the  impulse  of  genius,  and  displayed  his  valour  in 
frequent  expeditions  against  the  Saracens,  the  Sclavonians, 
the  emperor,  Otho  III.,  of  Germany,  the  Lombards,  and. by 
the  final  destruction  of  the  kingdom  of  Bulgaria. 

The  war  with  Bulgaria  began  in  981  a.d.,  and  was  not 
•concluded  until  1014  a.d.  The  termination  of  the  strife, 
-which  was  closed  by  the  battle  of  Zetunium,  in  which  Basil 
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was  victorious,  was  signalised  by  a  frightful  act  of  taieltY, 
for  Basil  divided  15,000  prisoners  whom  he  had  taken  into 
150  companies  of  100  men  each,  and  then  deprived  them  of 
their  sight,  with  the  exception  of  one  man  in  each  company, 
who  was  permitted  to  retain  his  eyesight  to  lead  the  rest 
home.  Bulgaria  was  finally  made  a  province  of  the  empire 
in  1019  a.d.  Vladimir,  grand-duke  of  Russia,  married  the 
emperor's  sister  in  988,  and  abolished  paganism  throughout 
his  dominions,  after  being  baptised  himself  Basil  IL  died 
in  1025  a.d.,  and  after  his  death  Constantino  employed  his 
power  and  time  in  overthrowing  the  plans  of  his  brother, 
whose  ministers  he  displaced,  and  substituted  in  their  room 
the  companions  of  his  own  excesses.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury the  relics  of  Italy  were  swept  away  by  the  Normans, 
and  almost  all  the  Asiatic  branches  were  dissevered  from  the 
Roman  trunk  by  the  Turks.  Still,  however,  the  Eastern  em- 
pire, with  all  its  losses,  equalled  the  largest  of  the  modern 
European  kingdoms. 

Romanus  III,  Michael  IV.,  Michael  V.,  Constantine  IX., 
1028—1054  a.d.— On  the  death  of  Constantine  VTIL,  the 
sceptre  of  the  East  devolved  on  Bomanus  III.,  Burnamed 
^LTgyroPu^U8f  wno  had  married  Zoe,  the  late  em- 
aTd     P6101*8  dangler.    His  conduct  in  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  showed  him  to  be  a  prince  of  piety  and 
moral  goodness ;  but  after  a  time  his  sternness  and  avarice 
rendered  him  unpopular.    His  empress,  Zoe,  who  was  a 
woman  of  the  most  profligate  character,  having  taken  a  fancy 
to  Michael,  a  handsome  but  low-born  Paphlagonian,  caused 
Bomanus  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  him  in  1034. 
John  the  eunuch,  and  brother  of  Michael,  seized  on  the  en- 
tire authority,  and,  upon  the  death  of  the  latter,  elevated  to  the 
*        throne  his  nephew,  Michael  Calaphates,  who  was  so 
Y~  named  from  his  father's  occupation  in  careening 
vessels,  and  who  banished  both  Zoe  and  his  uncle. 
Zoe,  however,  was  restored  to  the  throne  by  the  people,  and, 
after  causing  Michael  Y.  to  be  deprived  of  sight,  associated 
with  her  in  the  empire  her  sister,  Theodora,  who  had  led  a 
religious  life.    Her  subjects  also  requiring  her  to  give  them 
au  emperor,  among  the  many  pretenders  who  arose  she  pre- 
ferred Constantine  X.,  surnamed  Monomachus,  a  man  of  an 
illustrious  birth  and  agreeable  person,  a  qualification  by  no 
moans  in&Sletent  \xi  \b&  *^ea  of  the  empress,  who  espoused 
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him.  Monoraachus  governed  with  wisdom  and  prudence, 
and  as  fortunately  as  the  incursions  of  the  barbarians,  who 
continually  harassed  the  empire,  would  allow  him.  It  is  un- 
certain what  share  he  gave  Theodora  in  the  government,  and 
all  that  is  known  is  that  he  always  treated  her  with  attention 
and  respect.  Z  je  died  in  1050  a.d.  ;  but  Constantino,  though 
he  found  himself  in  declining  health,  refused  to  nominate 
his  sister-in-law,  Theodora,  for  his  successor.  As  soon  as  she 
was  informed  of  this  she  quitted  her  convent,  and  caused  her- 
self to  be  declared  empress.  This  bold  action,  it  is  said, 
caused  such  a  shock  to  Monomachus,  that  he  fainted  on 
hearing  of  it,  and  died  in  the  thirteenth  year  of  his  reign,  in 
the  year  1054  a.d. 

Theodora,  Michael  VI.  Stratiotes,  1054—1057  a.d.— Theo- 
dora reigned  with  honour  and  dignity  for  about    +  m* 
two  years,  and,  by  the  advice  of  her  counsellors,  ^D 
left  the  sceptre  to  Michael  VI.,  surnamed  Stra-       *  * 
tiotes,  a  decrepid  veteran,  whose  feeble  government  and  im- 
prudent conduct  so  disgusted  the  army,  that  they  elevated  to 
the  throne  Isaac  Comnenus,  and  his  power  was  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  the  senate. 
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4.  THE  COMNENI  :   FROM  ISAAC  1.  TO  ALEXIUS  V. 

Isaac  L,  Constantine  X.,  Eudocia,  and  Romanus  IV.  1057 — 

1057  1(^71  AD* — *n  01^er  *°  reP^enis^  ^e  exhausted 
coffers  of  the  state,  Isaac  impoverished  the  clergy  and 

^  *  loaded  the  people  with  heavy  taxes,  which  excited 
loud  murmurs.  He  abdicated  in  1059,  after  nominating  as  his 
successor  Constantine  Ducas,  a  Mend  of  the  Comnenian 
house,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  spent  the  short 

1 059  reminder  of  his  days.    Constantine  X.,  sarnamed 

A  D  Ducas,  suffered  the  taxes  to  remain  a  cause  of  dis- 
content and  complaint,  and  by  donations  endear 
voured  to  buy  off  the  hostility  of  the  Turks,  who  had  now 
become  truly  formidable.  He  died  in  1067,  leaving  the 
empire  to  his  three  sons,  Michael,  Andronicus,  and  Constan- 
tine, and  appointed  their  mother,  the  empress  Eudocia,  regent 
during  their  minority,  after  having  obliged  her  to  swear  she 
would  never  marry  again. 

On  some  disasters  being  experienced  from  the  Turks,  the 
discontented  and  ambitious  public  declared  that  the  present 
state  of  the  empire  required  at  its  head  a  courageous  man,  and 
not  a  weak  and  timid  woman.  Among  these  declaimers 
against  the  government  was  Romanus  Diogenes,  a  man  of  a 
good  person  and  an  illustrious  birth,  who  accompanied  his 
words  by  actions,  which  caused  him  to  be  accused  of  aspiring 
to  the  throne.  Being  brought  before  Eudocia  to  receive  sen- 
tence of  death,  the  princess  was  moved  with  compassion  at 
the  sight  of  a  man  who  appeared  in  her  eyes  too  amiable  to 
be  criminal ;  and,  after  granting  him  his  pardon,  she  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  her  army,  and  formed  the  design  of 
marrying  him.  In  her  heart  she  had  already  dispensed  with 
her  oath  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  people  from  opposing 
her  inclinations,  she  resolved  to  procure  the  same  indulgence 
from  the  patriarch,  John  Xiphilin.  For  tins  purpose  she 
pretended  to  be  enamoured  of  Bardas,  the  nephew  of  the 
patriarch,  and  offered  to  marry  him  and  divide  the  empire 
with  him,  if  the  pontiff  would  annul  the  oath  which  she  had 
taken,  and  persuade  the  senate  that  she  might  marry.  The 
patriarch,  who  was  dazzled  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  his 
nephew  in  so  exalted  a  situation,  by  his  representations  of  the 
mournful  state  of  the  empire,  and  by  declaiming  against  the 
rash  oath  &xtoite&  \^  \3&a  jealousy  of  the  deceased  emperor, 
obtained       <iora&\&     \\\&  wos^*,  xjublicly  re- 
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stored  to  Eudocia  the  written  oath  of  which  he  had  been  the 
depository,  and  exhorted  her  to  espouse  some  man  who  might 
be  capable  of  protecting  her  and  her  children. 

Eudocia,  however,  contrary  to  the  expectation  of  the  patri- 
arch, married  in  1068  Komanus  Diogenes,  who  assumed  the 
title  of  Romanus  IV.  As  soon  as  he  had  ascended  the  throne 
he  marched  against  the  Turks,  who  had  overrun  Asia  Minor, 
and  drove  them  back  across  the  Euphrates.  In  Armenia, 
however,  he  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Alp  Arslan, 
the  sultan  of  the  Turks,  and  only  obtained  his  liberty  by  pay- 
ment of  a  heavy  ransom.  While  he  was  yet  absent,  the  sons 
of  Constantino  Ducas  rose  in  revolt  against  their  mother  Eu- 
docia, and  confined  her  in  a  convent.  They  also  caused  Ro- 
man us  to  be  taken  prisoner  on  his  way  home,  and,  having 
deprived  him  of  sight,  they  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
soon  died  in  1071  a.d. 

Michael  VII.  and  Consiantine  XL,  Nicephorus  III,  1071— 
1081  a.d.    The  eons  of  Constantino  X.  seem  to 
have  been  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  they  had  ' 
assumed.    Of  Constantino  XI.  little  or  nothing  is  ' 
related  in  history,  and  Michael,  the  eldest,  surnamed  Parapi- 
nace8,  was  so  indolent  that  the  whole  power  was  vested  in 
the  hands  of  his  uncle  John.    Two  generals  denominated  Ni- 
cephorus, but  distinguished  by  the  surnames  of  Bryennius  and 
Botaniates,  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1078,  and 
assumed  the  purple,  the  one  at  Adrianople,  the  other  at  Nice. 
The  feeble  emperor,  preferring  the  resignation  of  the  crown 
to  the  fatigues  of  defending  it,  was  rewarded  with  a  monastic 
habit  and  the  title  of  archbishop  of  Ephesus.   Bryennius  was 
soon  after  defeated  by  Botaniates,  who  assumed  the  title  of 
Nicephorus  III. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  an  insurrection  was  excited 
against  Nicephorus  III.  by  Basiliacus,  but  the  revolt  was  put 
down,  and  the  pretender  taken  prisoner  by  some  troops  under 
the  command  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  nephew  of  the  Emperor 
Isaac  Comnenus.  Alexius,  after  the  victory,  was  proclaimed 
emperor  by  the  soldiers  under  his  command,  and  readily  ac- 
cepted the  position  which  was  thus  thrust  on  him.  However, 
jNicephorus  was  not  without  resources ;  but  he  preferred  sub- 
mitting to  the  advice  of  the  patriarch  Cosmas,  who  was  revered 
for  his  piety,  and  who  exhorted  him  to  give  way  to  the  decrees 
of  Providence,  and  rather  yield  up  the  empire  than  avxffot  \>w& 
capital  to  be  stained  with  Christian  blood.   H»  vita  uo\Ao\*% 
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solicited  before  lie  went  to  the  principal  church,  where  he  de- 
posited his  imperial  vestments ;  and  retiring  from  thence  to  a 
cloister,  he  assumed  those  of  a  monk,  after  a  reign  of  two 

years  and  ten  months. 

Alexius  I.  Comnenus,  1081 — 1118  a.d. — Alexius  Comnenus 
1  081    was  an  emment  member  of  a  family  that  had  mi- 
p     grated  from  Italy  and  settled  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
^  "    policy  and  course  of  action  that  he  adopted  during 
his  reign  retarded,  as  much  as  possible,  the  dismemberment  of 
the  empire.  His  actions  evinced  that  he  was  equally  prudent 
as  a  governor,  profound  as  a  politician,  and  great  as  a  warrior. 
Notwithstanding  the  readiness  of  Nicephorus  IH.  to  resign 
the  crown,  the  troops  of  Alexius  had  committed  disorders  in 
Constantinople,  which  had  highly  offended  both  the  clergy 
and  the  people.    Touched  with  remorse,  Alexius  appeared 
before  the  patriarch  in  a  penitentiary  habit ;  and  having  ac- 
knowledged himself  guilty,  he  demanded  that  a  penance,  pro- 
portionable to  the  enormity  of  the  crime,  should  be  inflicted 
on  him.    The  patriarch  enjoined  him,  and  the  companions  of 
his  irregularities,  to  fast,  lie  on  the  ground,  and  practise  many 
austerities,  during  forty  days.    The  penance  was  exactly  ful- 
filled, particularly  by  the  emperor.    But,  after  having  shown 
this  respect  to  religion,  he  thought  it  no  crime  to  appropriate 
the  property  of  the  church  when  he  wanted  it,  a  liberty 
which  was  not  suffered  without  resistance,  and  which  ended 
in  exciting  commotion. 

The  prince  was  under  the  necessity  of  waging  war,  not  only 
with  the  Turks,  the  Saracens,  the  Normans  of  Apulia  and 
1  flftl    Sicily,  who  attacked  the  provinces  of  the  empire  on 
^     the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  other  natural  enemies  of  the 
state,  but  also  against  the  nations  of  the  "West, 
which  attacked  the  East  with  all  their  force  by  means  of  the 
crusades,  the  first  inuption  of  which  Alexius  had  to  sustain. 
He  has  been  accused  of  duplicity  with  respect  to  the  crusaders. 
It  ought,  however,  to  be  remembered  that  they  did  not  come 
to  his  assistance  against  the  Turks  and  Saracens,  although 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  had  sought  their  aid  against  the 
professors  of  Mahonietanism,  but  were  impelled  by  a  degree 
of  religious  insanity  which  a  prudent  prince  could  not  approve. 
Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest  part  of  them  quitted 
their  native  homes  less  from  a  zeal  for  religion  than  a  desire 
conquest,  axvd  that  ttay  vrexe  extremely  disposed  to  invade 
f  country  near,  Vtafc^  saaaa,  'Y&a  tek  <afts&&&  ^gdnst 
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the  infidels  who  had  occupied  Syria  and  Palestine,  now  com- 
monly called  the  Holy  Land,  was  excited  hy  the  -™ 
preaching  of  Peter  the  Hermit;  and  this  monk,  1UTO 
having  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  reigning  pope,      *  * 
Urban  II.,  and  the  support  of  the  Christian  princes  of  the 
West,  to  his  scheme,  led  a  vast  host,  undisciplined  and,  to  a 
great  extent,  unarmed,  to  the  East  by  way  of  Constantinople. 
The  great  number  of  the  rabble,  for  they  were  little  better, 
under  his  command  plundered  the  countries  through  which 
they  passed,  and,  like  locusts,  devoured  the  living  of  the 
people  and  peasantry.    Alexius  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  passage  across  the  Bosporus,  and  those  who  had 
escaped  death  on  the  way  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the  warlike 
Turks  in  the  plain  of  Nice.    The  year  after  a  well- 
armed,  disciplined  army  of  Franks,  Normans,  and 
others,  under  the  command  of  Godfrey  de  Bouillon,    A'  ' 
inarching  eastward  by  the  same  route,  encamped  before  Con- 
stantinople. Alexius  supplied  the  new-comers  with  provisions, 
and  did  all  he  could  to  conciliate  them,  and  save  his  city  from 
being  attacked  by  the  crusaders.    He  was  successful,  and, 
having  taken  them  over  the  Bosporus  in  his  ships,  he  marched 
with  them  to  Nice,  which  was  taken  from  the  Turks  and  re- 
tained by  Alexius.    In  the  same  manner  Alexius  recovered 
the  whole  of  Asia  Minor  and  the  neighbouring  islands  from 
the  Turks,  but  he  leut  no  aid  to  the  crusaders  in  the  recovery 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  Godfrey  de  Bouillon  was  proclaimed 
king  in  1099.    Alexius  died  in  1118  A.D.,  after  a  reign  of 
thirty -seven  years,  during  which,  by  his  wise  administration, 
he  temporarily  infused  new  life  into  the  declining  empire,  and 
extended  its  limits  in  Europe  and  Asia.    He  enforced  order 
and  discipline,  promoted  commerce  and  learning,  and,  being 
of  a  mild  and  liberal  disposition,  he  never  punished  beyond 
exile  and  the  confiscation  of  property  the  exciters  of  any  con 
epiracy  against  him. 

John  II.  Comnenus,  11  IS— 1143  a.d.— On  the  death  of 
Alexius,  John,  his  elder  son,  succeeded  t  ">  the  throne, 
and  happily  united  the  claims  of  primogeniture  and  jj 
of  merit.  Feared  by  tjie  nobles,  and  beloved  by  the 
people,  this  prince  abolished  the  punishment  of  death  in  all 
judicial  proceedings,  and  by  his  virtues  seemed  to  revive  the 
character  of  Marcus  Antoninus.   He  repelled  the  invasions  of 
the  Turks,  Scythians,  Servians,  and  Huns,  and  made  himself 
master  of  Armenia.    As  he  was  hunting  the  wild  boat, 
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soiled  arrow  from  his  quiver  wounded  his  hand,  and  proved 
fatal  to  the  best  and  greatest  of  the  Comnenian  princes. 
Isaac,  the  younger  son  of  Alexius,  it  may  be  said,  abjured 
Christianity  for  Mahometanism,  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Turkish  sultan,  and  had  two  sons,  John  and  Andronicus,  the 
latter  of  whom  usurped  the  throne  of  the  East  at  a  later 
period,  as  will  be  seen. 

Manuel  I.  Comnenus,  1143 — 1180  a.d. — John  before  his 

44  jq  death  appointed  his  youngest  son  Manuel  as  his  soo- 
ces8or.  This  prince  was  twenty-three  years  of  age 
when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  he  was  frequently 
engaged  in  war  during  his  long  reign  of  thirty-seven  years. 
He  was  scarcely  seated  on  the  throne  before  he  was  called  on 
to  repel  the  aggressions  of  the  sultan  of  Iconium,  whom  he 
defeated  in  several  engagements;  and  in  1144  A.D.  he  was 
engaged  in  a  conflict  with  Eaymond  of  Antiocb,  one  of  the 
new  potentates  who  had  sprung  into  existence  after  the  suc- 

114.6  ceS8fol  termination  of  the  first  crusade.  Soon  after 
*  this  the  second  crusade  was  preached  in  Europe  by 
"  St.  Bernard,  and  in  1147  a.p.  an  army  of  French 
and  Germans,  under  Louis  VII.  of  France  and  Conrad,  empe- 
ror of  Germany,  passed  through  Constantinople  on  their  way 
to  the  East.  Manuel  is  accused  by  contemporary  writers  of 
having  adopted  the  same  deceitful  course  towards  the  soldiers 
of  the  second  crusade  that  his  grandfather  is  alleged  to  have 
followed  towards  those  of  the  first;  but  it  appears  that  he  was 
guilty  of  no  greater  offence  than  that  of  not  rendering  them 
active  assistance  with  men  and  money  after  their  failure  to 
take  Damascus  and  Ascalon.  After  carrying  on  wars  at 
various  times  with  Roger  II.  of  Sicily,  and  suppressing  revolts 
of  the  Servians  and  Hungarians,  he  fitted  out  an  expedition 

1175  ^tS8"18*  Egypt  in  H68>  which  proved  unsuccessful. 
^  Seven  years  later  he  was  again  involved  in  war  with 
the  Turks,  in  which  neither  party  gained  any  deci- 
sive advantage.  As  the  genius  of  Manuel  was  remarkably 
active,  when  he  was  not  engaged  in  war  he  entered  into  reli- 
gious disputes,  and  was  the  inventor  of  some  heresies.  Before 
his  death,  which  happened  in  1180  a. p.,  he  assumed  the  mo- 
nastic habit,  which  he  considered  as  expiatory  of  the  profligacy 
in  which  he  had  lived. 

Alexins  II  Comnenus,  Andronicus  I.  Comnenus,  1180 — 
1 185  a.d. — Manuel  left  the  crown  to  his  son  Alexius  IL,  who* 
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was  only  twelve  years  of  age,  and  consequently  possessed 
neither  vigour  nor  wisdom.  This  unfortunate  youth 
was  strangled  in  1183  a.d.  by  order  of  Andronicus, 
who  usurped  the  throne.  Andronicus,  as  it  has  A*D* 
been  shown  above,  was  first  cousin  to  Manuel ;  he  destroyed 
without  distinction  all  whom  he  believed  attached  to  the 
family  of  Alexius,  or  capable  of  avenging  his  murder.  Indeed, 
scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was  not  sullied  by  some  cruel 
execution,  and  in  a  short  time  the  flower  of  the  nobility  were 
exterminated.  The  tyrant  was  a  hypocrite  deliberately  cruel, 
who,  after  assisting  and  participating  with  apparent  devotion 
in  the  mysteries  of  religion,  gave  orders  for  torture  and  assas- 
sination the  moment  he  turned  from  the  altar ;  and  yet  the 
inhuman  monster  complained  of  the  necessity  which  prevented 
him  from  pardoning  all  men  of  merit.  The  people  grew  tired 
of  the  bloody  spectacle,  and  the  danger  of  Isaac  Angelus  Com- 
nenus,  a  person  of  high  distinction,  whom  Andronicus  in- 
tended to  assassinate,  excited  the  compassion  of  the  multitude, 
who  gathered  together  in  a  church  where  he  had  taken  refuge, 
and  proclaimed  him  emperor.  Androuicus  endeavoured  to  save 
himself  by  sea,  but  the  winds  driving  him  back,  he  was  taken 
and  led  to  Isaac,  who  abandoned  him  to  the  populace,  from 
whom  he  endured  the  cruelest  torments  for  three  days.  But 
notwithstanding  all  his  hypocrisy,  he  still  preserved  some 
sentiments  of  religion,  which  proved  of  service  to  him  on  this 
trying  occasion.  He  bore  their  tortures  with  admirable  cou- 
rage, and  frequently  repeated,  "  Lord,  have  mercy  on  me  !* 
He  showed  no  impatience,  and  used  no  reproaches,  but  uttered 
without  bitterness  these  words,  "Why  do  you  bruise  a  broken 
reedt"  Andronicus  was  seventy-three  years  old  when  he 
seized  the  throne,  from  which  he  was  driven  in  1185  ▲.d., 
suffering  death  in  September  in  that  year. 

Isaac  II.  Angelus  Comnenus,  Alexius  HI,  Isaac  II.  restored, 
and  Alexius  IF.,  1185 — 1204  a.d. — Isaac  Angelus  --g- 
Comnenus,  a  descendant  in  the  female  line  from  the 
great  Alexius,  being  raised  to  the  throne,  gained  the 
affections  of  the  people  by  his  gentleness  and  moderation. 
Three  years  after  his  accession  the  third  crusade  was  - 
undertaken.  The  indolence  of  Isaac  became  almost  AAtt** 
as  intolerable  to  his  subjects  as  the  active  vices  of  A*D* 
his  predecessors.    His  disastrous  and  unpopular  reign  fur- 
nished a  pretext  to  his  ungrateful  brother  Alexius,  known  as 
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Alexias  III.,  to  usurp  the  throne  in  1 195.  Isaac  was  deprived 
of  sight,  and  shut  up  in  a  lonesome  tower ;  whilst  his  son 
1 2(W  Alexius,  having  made  his  escape,  requested  and  ob- 
1  u     tained  the  assistance  of  the  crusaders,  who  xe-estab- 
AJ)*    lished  Isaac,  in  conjunction  with  his  son  Alexins 
IV.,  on  the  throne.    Alexius  III.,  who  had  reigned  eight 
years,  had  his  eyes  thrust  out,  and  retired  to  a  monastery, 
where  he  died.    The  blind  Emperor  Isaac  and  his  son  were 
soon  deposed  and  put  to  death  by  Alexius  Ducas,  who  was 
surnamed  Murtzulphus,  from  the  thickness  of  his  eyebrows, 
and  who  was  immediately  proclaimed  emperor,  and  assumed 
the  title  of  Alexius  V. 

The  murder  of  Isaac  II.  and  his  son  highly  enraged  the 
French,  Venetians,  and  other  crusaders,  who  made  a  general 
assault  upon  the  city,  and  whose  valour  surmounting  every 
obstacle  of  nature  and  art,  the  banners  of  the  Latins,  after* 
1 204.  ^on£  m^  kl°oa*y  contest)  were  seen  floating  upon  the 
^  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  the  Greeks  threw  down 
their  arms  and  surrendered.  The  conqueror*?  spared 
their  lives.  They  allowed  one  day  for  pillage,  without  blood- 
shed or  violence,  on  condition  that  the  whole  booty  should  be 
brought  to  a  common  stock,  to  be  afterwards  divided  accord- 
ing to  rank  and  merit.  However,  the  shares  proved  inconsi- 
derable, as  the  night  had  afforded  time  for  the  removal  or  con- 
cealment of  many  things ;  and  the  soldiers,  notwithstanding 
the  orders  which  they  had  received  to  the  contrary,  had  se- 
cured  individually  many  valuable  effects.  Without  reckoning 
the  pictures  and  statues,  the  general  booty  amounted  to  an  in- 
credible sum.  Murtzulphus  escaped  in  a  small  vessel  with 
Euphrosyne,  widow  of  the  usurper  Alexius  III.,  and  her 
daughter  Eudoxia,  for  whom  he  had  abandoned  his  lawful 
wife,  an  alliance  by  which  he  no  doubt  reckoned  on  securing 
a  right  to  the  empire,  from  the  pretensions  of  his  father-in- 
law,  who  had  taken  refuge  in  a  monastery  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Haemus.  This  great  revolution  took  place  874  years 
after  the  seat  of  empire  had  been  transferred  from  Home  U 
Constantinople. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

First  crusade  in  the  I  Third  crusade  in  tho 

time  of  Alexius  I.  ...  a. P.  109G      time  of  Isaac  II  A.I>.  IIS? 

Second  crusade  m  I  Capture  of  Constanti- 

tirae  oi  HanvwW.  ...  %,  \\ATl\   t^^^^s^^  ^  i^H 
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EMPERORS  FROM  ISAAO  I.  TO  ALEXIUS  Y. 


Isaac  I.  Comnenns  a.d.  1057 

Constantino  X.  Dncas  „  1059 
Endocia  and  Romanas 

IV   „  1067 

Michael  VII.  and  Con- 

stantineXI   „  1071 

Nicephoras  III   „  1078 

Alexius  I.  Conine  nus...  1031 

John  II.  Comnenu8  ...  „  1118 

Manuel  I.  Comnenus ...  , ,  1 143 


Alexius  II. 

Andronicus 
nus   , 

Isaac  II.  Angelus  Com- 
nenus   

Alexius  III.  Angelus.. 

Isaac  II.  (restored)  ... 

Alexius  IV.  Angelus.., 

Alexius  V.  Ducos   


Comnenus  A.D.  1180 
I.  Conine 

1183 


1185 
1195 
1203 
1203 
1204 


5.  THE  LATIN  EMPERORS:    FROM  BALDWIN  1.  TO  BALDWIN  II. 

The  Latin  empire  of  Constantinople,  which  lasted  about 
sixty  years,  is  to  be  considered  as  limited  to  that  city,  and 
circumscribed  within  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to  the 
successes  of  the  Greeks,  Turks,  and  Bulgarians,  and  even  the 
Latins,  who  attacked  it  on  all  sides.  Baldwin,  count  of 
Flanders  and  Hainault,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  emperor. 
Thessaly  was  erected  into  a  kingdom,  under  the  Marquis  of 
Montserrat.  The  Venetians  extended  their  settlements  along 
the  east  from  Ragusa  to  the  Hellespont,  and  obtained  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Theodore  Lascaris,  a  young 
Greek  prince  who  had  married  a  princess  of  the  family  of  the 
Conineni,  having  taken  possession  of  the  whole  country  from 
the  Mseander  to  the  Euxine,  assumed  the  title  of  emperor, 
and  fixed  his  residence  at  Nice.  Alexius,  the  lineal  heir  of 
the  Comneni,  who  had  been  created  duke  of  Trebizond, 
extended  his  dominions  from  Sinope  to  the  Phasis.  These 
arrangements  subverted  entirely  the  ancient  fabric  of  the  con- 
stitution. Baldwin  I.  was  taken  prisoner  just  two  «•  oar 
years  after  his  accession,  by  the  king  of  Bulgaria,  ^D 
who  put  him  to  a  most  cruel  death.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Henry  I.,  who  compelled  Theodore 
Lascaris  to  acknowledge  him  as  emperor,  and  who,  after  re- 
peated victories,  concluded  an  honourable  peace  with  the 
king  of  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Greek  princes  of  Nice  and 
Epirus.  He  died  after  a  reign  of  eleven  years,  not  without 
the  suspicion  of  being  poisoned. 

The  barons  of  France  now  raised  to  the  throne  Peter  do 
Courtenay,  cousin  to  the  French  king,  and  brother-  J217 
in-law  of  the  late  emperor,  who  was  assassinated  by  ^D 
order  of  Theodore,  prince  of  Epirus.    Ho  was  sue- 
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ceeded  by  Ms  younger  son,  Robert,  in  whoee  reign  the  French 
1 221   were  Pressea'  on  ^  8^es  by  tne  Greeks  of  Nice  and 
lZil   Epiru8.  His  successor  Baldwin  de  Courtenay,  who  was 
A,D*    Robert's  brother,  succeeded  him  in  1228,  under  the 
guardianship  of  John  de  Brienne,  who  was  associated  with  Bald- 
win in  the  empire.    John  de  Brienne  died  in  1237 :  Baldwin 
1 2A1    roig11^  many  years,  but  at  length,  Michael  Pakeo- 
logus,  who  had  been  raised  to  the  crown  of  Nice 
A,D*    from  being  leader  of  the  Nicean  troops,  took  the 
capital  by  surprise,  and  the  Greeks  again  became  masters 
of  Constantinople,  after  it  had  been  in  the  possession  of  the 
Latins  sixty  years. 


'  CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Establishment  of  Latin 
emperors  at  Constan- 
tinople, and  accession 
of  Baldwin  I  a.d.  1204 


Subversion  of  the  Latin 
emperors  and  re-es- 
tablishment of  Greek 
princes  A.D.  1261 


LATIN  EMPERORS  FROM  BALDWIN  I.  TO  BALDWIN  II. 


Baldwin  I  a.d.  1204  Baldwin  II.  de  Courte- 

Henryl                        ,,   1206  nay,    associated  on 

Peter  de  Courtenay  ...        1216  the  throne  with  John 

Robert  de  Courtenay...        1221      de  Brienne   a.d.  I22& 


G.  GREEK  EMPERORS  PROM  MICHAEL  VIII.  PALuSOLOOUS,  TO 
CONST  AN  TINE  XII.  PALJ50LOGU8. 

Michael  VIII.  Palceologus,  1261—1282  a.d. — Michael,  on 
the  recovery  of  Constantinople,  turned  his  attention  princi- 
pally to  commerce,  which  he  wished  to  see  flourish  in  his 
capital,  where  the  Genoese,  Venetians,  and  Pisans  were  very 
powerful.  To  establish  an  agreement  among  his  subjects,  he 
attempted  a  re-union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches ;  bat 
the  patriarch  and  clergy  of  Constantinople  were  displeased 
that  he  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  pope.  Michael, 
angry  at  their  resistance,  punished  his  opponents  with  depo- 
sition and  exile ;  but  the  vexation  caused  by  those  commo- 
tions brought  on  a  sickness,  which  terminated  his  life  at  the 
age  of  forty -five  years. 

-4ndronicus  II.  Polaol^^V^--^^  a.d. — Michael  was 
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succeeded  by  his  son,  the  pious  Andronicus,  eurnamed  the 
Elder,  who  denied  his  father  the  burial  of  a  prince   *  opq 
and  a  Christian,  and  who  conciliated  the  clergy  by  ^ 
annulling   the   union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
churches.    However,  the  valour  and  learning  for  which  this 
emperor  is  celebrated,  contributed  little  to  the  prosperity  or 
glory  of  his  long  and  uninteresting  reign.    In  1303  he  sum- 
moned to  Constantinople  a  band  of  adventurers  from  Spain 
and  other  countries,  to  assist  him  against  the  Turks,  but  his 
allies  plundered  the  country,  and  did  as  much  injury  as  the 
Turks  themselves  could,  have  done,  and  he  was  compelled  to 
give  them  a  large  sum  of  money  to  induce  them  to  leave  the 
country.    The  abject  slave  of  superstition,  Andronicus  ren- 
dered the  people  discontented  and  mutinous.    His  grandson, 
who  was  called  Andronicus  the  younger,  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion  in  1320,  and  a  long  and  bloody  civil  war  ensued, 
which  was  only  terminated  by  the  association  of  <  «oq 
Andronicus  III.  with  his  grandfather  in  the  empire  ^D 
in  1325.    Three  years  after  Andronicus  III.  obliged 
the  old  emperor  to  retire  to  a  cloister,  in  which  he  wore  the 
monastic  habit,  and  expired  four  years  after  the  abdication,  in 
the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age. 

Andronicus  III,  1328—1341  a  d.— The  conduct  of  An- 
dronicus the  younger,  previously  to  his  ascending  the  throne, 
did  not  promise  that  his  reign  would  be  either  fortunate  or 
glorious.    He  was  wounded  and  defeated  in  a  ruinous  battle 
with  the  Turks,  who  confirmed  the  establishment    * «  -  - 
of  their  empire,  whilst  his  own  was  rapidly  hasten- 
ing  to  decay.    He  died  in  the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  ' 
age,  and  left  an  only  son,  John  Palaeologus,  who  was  then 
nine  years  of  age. 

John  IH.Palceologus ;  John  IV.  Cantacuzenus,  1341 — 1391 
a.d. — The  weakness  of  the  infant  emperor  was  protected  by 
the  genius  of  John  Cantacuzenus,  the  friend  and  counsellor  of 
Andronicus,  who  had  appointed  him  regent  during  the  mi- 
nority of  his  son.  Cantacuzenus,  however,  while  absent  on 
the  public  service,  after  ruling  well  and  wisely  for  five  years, 
was  proscribed  as  an  enemy  to  the  church  and  state,  and 
driven  by  injustice  to  revolt.  He  allied  himself  in  1347  to 
the  Turks,  whose  sultan,  Orchan,  espoused  his  daughter  The- 
odora, and  by  whose  aid  he  besieged  and  took  Constanti- 
nople.   He  then  compelled  the  young  emperor  to  marry  his 
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daughter  Helena,  and  admit  him  a  partner  in  the  empire, 
with  the  sole  administration  till  John  should  have  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-five.    But  an  open  rupture  taking  place  in 
1355,  Cantacuzenus  descended  from  the  throne, 
embraced  the  monastic  habit  and  profession,  and 
A*D"    spent  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  piety  and  studious 
pursuits,  in  a  convent  on  Mount  Athos,  where  he  died  in 
1411  a.d.,  aged  more  than  100  years.    Before  his  abdication, 
the  Turks  had  invaded  nearly  the  whole  of  the  empire,  and 
maintained  themselves  in  forts  at  a  short  distance  from  Con- 
stantinople, which  they  now  obviously  threatened. 

Their  appearance  before  the  capital  in  1369  caused  John 
Palaeologus  to  apply  to  Rome  and  Venice  for  aid,  without 
success,  and  in  the  latter  place  he  was  detained  for  debt 
His  son  Andronicus  conspired  against  him  soon  after,  and 
was  thrown  into  prison,  but  escaping  after  a  detention  of  two 
years,  he  took  Constantinople  and  obliged  his  father  to  take 
refuge  with  Bajazet,  sultan  of  the  Turks,  who  assisted  him  to 
recover  the  capital.  His  alliance  with  Bajazet  cost  him  his 
life,  ultimately,  for  his  haughty  ally  compelled  him  to  destroy 
the  fortifications  of  Constantinople,  as  soon  as  he  had  had  the 
breaches  caused  by  the  late  attack  to  be  repaired.  This,  in- 
deed, and  other  slights  and  insults  that  he  received  from  the 
sultan,  preyed  upon  his  spirits  and  health,  already  impaired 
by  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  he  died  in  1391,  after  a  reign  of 
fifty  years,  including  the  time  during  which  he  was  kept 
from  the  throne  by  John  Cantacuzenus. 

Manuel  II.  Palaologus,  1391 — 1425  a.d. — John  Paheologus 
was  succeeded  at  his  death  by  Manuel  Palaeologus,  who  was 
born  in  1348,  and  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
empire  as  his  colleague  since  1373.  At  the  time  of  hi* 
father's  death  he  was  a  hostage  for  the  observance  of  the  alli- 
ance with  the  Turks  by  the  Greeks  at  the  court  of  Bajazet. 
but  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape  and  obtained  possession 
of  the  empire.  Lajazet  immediately  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
but  was  compelled  by  Manuel  to  retire  once  more  into  Aj?:j 
Minor.  He  renewed  his  attempt  in  1397,  when  the  French 
king,  Charles  VI. ,  sent  a  fleet  to  the  aid  of  the  Greek  emperor, 
and  compelled  the  Turkish  sultan  to  raise  the  siege  after  it 
had  lasted  several  months.  Towards  the  end  of  1 399,  nego- 
tiations  for  peace  had  been  nearly  completed  when  Bajazt't 
refused  cam^\\!Mifcfc  and  prepared  u» 
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renew  his  attacks.  But  at  this  time  Timour  the  Tartar,  or 
Tamerlane,  who  had  already  conquered  Asia,  was  pressing  on 
the  Turkish  dominions  in  Asia  Minor,  and  Bajazet  was  obliged 
to  turn  his  attention  from  the  attack  on  Constantinople  to 
the  defence  of  his  own  territories.  He  was  defeated  by 
Tamerlane  before  Angora,  in  Galatia,  July  28,  1402,  and 
taken  prisoner.  He  died  the  year  following,  after  a  captivity 
of  a  few  months,  during  which  he  was  kept  by  the  victor  as 
an  object  of  derision  in  an  iron  cage. 

Believed  by  the  attack  of  Tamerlane  on  the  Turks  of  any 
immediate  fear  of  Bajazet,  Manuel  hastened  in  1400  to  visit 
the  principal  courts  of  western  Europe,  to  ask  for  succour 
against  his  relentless  enemy,  but  the  monarchs  of  France  and 
Italy,  and  the  emperor  of  Germany,  could  not  be  brought  to 
see  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  eastern 
empire,  or  what  remained  of  it,  as  a  bulwark  against  the  en- 
croaching hordes  of  Asia,  and  Manuel  returned  without  ac- 
complishing his  object  He  concluded  a  truce  with  Soiyman 
L,  the  successor  of  Bajazet,  which  was  observed  during  the 
reign  of  Musa  Chelebi  and  Mahomet  I.,  but  in  1423,  two 
years  after  Amurath  IL  had  ascended  the  throne,  Constanti- 
nople was  again  obliged  to  endure  the  horrors  of  a  siege,  but 
the  metropolis  of  the  east  held  out  bravely,  and  in  1425  the 
previous  treaty  was  renewed  after  the  siege  had  been  raised. 
Worn  out  by  his  long  and  continuous  struggle  against  fortune, 
Manuel  abdicated  in  July,  1425,  just  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  treaty,  and  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  died,  just  two 
days  after,  in  the  thirty-fifth  year  of  his  reign,  and  the  seventy- 
sixth  of  his  age. 

John  V.  Palceologus,  1425 — 1448  a.d. — Manuel  left  two 
sons,  John  and  Constantine,  and  was  succeeded  by  the  former, 
who  had  been  for  some  years  associated  with  his  iaok 
father  on  the  throne.    In  his  reign  the  Turks  again 
besieged  Constantinople,  under  their  emperor  Amu-    A*  * 
rath.    But,  though  Amurath  was  deprived  of  this  conquest 
by  the  bravery  of  John  Hunniades,  a  Hungarian,  and  waiwodo 
or  prince  of  Transylvania,  Palseologus  was  compelled  to  enter 
into  a  humiliating  treaty  with  the  Turks,  and  submit  to  dis- 
honourable conditions.    He  died  in  the  twenty-seventh  year 
of  his  reign,  and  left  to  his  brother  Constantine  an  empire 
almost  circumscribed  within  the  walls  of  Constantinople. 

Constantine  XII  Pateologtis,  1448 — 1453  a.d. — Two  years 
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after  the  accession  of  Constantine,  who  was  called  Dracoees, 
1 448   Amurath  was  succeeded  by  Mahomet  IL,  who,  re- 

A4W   solving  to  obtain  possession  of  Constantinople,  built 
A*D*    two  forts  on  the  Bosporus,  the  one  in  Europe,  and 
the  other  in  Asia,  which  commanded  that  important  strait, 

14*0  &na*  blocked  up  the  capital  of  the  Greek  empire. 
*d  Having  completed  his  preparations,  the  saltan  in- 
vested Constantinople  with  three  hundred  thousand 
men.  After  sustaining  a  siege  of  forty  days,  the  breaches 
were  increased,  the  garrison  diminished,  the  remnant  of  the 
defending  force  impaired  by  discord,  and  the  city  trembled  on 
the  verge  of  ruin.  On  the  29th  of  May  the  fatal  and  final 
assault  was  made,  and  the  Greeks,  driven  from  their  ramparts, 
sunk  under  a  multitude  of  foes.  The  emperor  remained  firm, 
and  after  seeing  his  dearest  friends  fall  by  his  aide,  and  him- 
self surrounded  only  by  enemies,  he  exclaimed,  "  Has  death 
made  such  havoc  that  not  a  Christian  is  left  to  take  my  lifer 
He  was  instantly  killed  by  a  Turk,  and  fell  a  glorious  ex- 
ample of  honourable  resolution,  in  expiring  with  his  defenders 
rather  than  surviving  them.  Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the 
East,  eleven  hundred  and  twenty-five  years  after  it  had  been 
established  by  Constantine.  The  capture  of  Constantinople, 
and  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  Caesars,  terminated  the  Roman 
empire,  which  was  the  most  durable,  as  well  as  the  most 
glorious  of  any  that  had  hitherto  existed  on  earth, 
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7.  THE  EMPIRES  OP  NICE  AND  TREBIZOND. 
(1.)  NICE.  1204—1261. 

When  the  Latins  captured  Constantinople  in  1204  the 
ehattered  fragments  of  the  Eastern  empire  were,  in  some 
cases,  re-constructed  into  new  and  smaller  empires  by  persons 
allied  by  marriage  with,  or  directly  descended  from  the  family 
of  the  Comneni.  Of  these  the  most  important  were  the  em- 
pires of  Nice  and  Trebizond,  both  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which 
the  former  was  founded  by  Theodore  Lascaris,  and  the  latter 
by  Alexius  Comnenus  and  his  brother  David.  It  will  be 
more  convenient  to  notice  that  of  Nice  first  of  all. 

Theodore  Lascaris  L,  1204 — 1222  a.d. — Theodore  Lascaris 
having  fled  from  the  persecution  of  his  tyrannical   -  ^ 
father-in-law,  Alexius  I1L,  to  Bithynia,  was  received 
with  the  warmest  demonstrations  of  joy  by  the  in- 
habitants, by  whose  assistance  he  was  enabled  to  render  him- 
self master  of  Phrygia,  Mysia,  Lydia,  and  Ionia,  from  the 
Maeander  to  the  Euxine  Sea.    These  provinces  he  erected 
into  a  new  empire,  called  the  empire  of  Nice,  from  the  famous 
city  which  he  made  his  imperial  residence ;  and,  by  his  extra- 
ordinary valour  and  conduct,  he  secured  these  important  ac- 
quisitions to  himself  and  his  successors. 

John  I.  Lucas  Vatates,  1222—1255  a.d.— Theodore  Las- 
caris L  was  succeeded  by  his  son-in-law  John  Ducas  -  „o 
Vataces,  who  was  equally  brave  and  successful  with  ^ 
his  celebrated  predecessor,  and  extended  his  empire 
not  only  in  Asia,  but  also  in  Europe,  and  almost  to  the  gates 
of  Constantinople,  and  achieved  many  brilliant  victories  over 
the  Turks  and  Latins.  This  prince  is  said  to  have  been  a 
native  of  France,  and  was  born  about  1173.  He  was  descended 
from  the  family  of  Ducas,  some  of  whom  had  occupied  the 
throne  of  the  Eastern  empire  prior  to  its  acquisition  by  the 
Latin  emperors.  He  married  Irene,  the  daughter  of  Theodore 
Lascaris  L,  and,  at  the  death  of  this  prince,  was  elected  his 
successor  in  preference  to  Theodore's  brothers,  who  claimed 
the  throne,  and  attempted  to  take  possession  of  it  by  the  aid 
of  Robert  de  Courtenay,  but  without  success,  for  they  were 
defeated,  taken  prisoners,  and  deprived  of  sight  by  the  victor. 
So  powerful  did  John  Ducas  become  by  the  aid  of  his  well 
manned  and  well-equipped  fleet  that  he  obtained  the  com* 
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inand  of  the  Hellespont,  took  Lesbos,  Rhodes,  and  other 
islands,  and  occupied  the  mainland  of  the  Grecian  peninsula 
from  the  Egean  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  He  possessed,  in  fact, 
the  greater  part  of  the  territories  that  had  been  subject  to  the 
Greek  emperor  before  the  capture  of  Constantinople  in  1204. 
He  spent  a  great  part  of  his  reign  in  defending  and  extending 
his  territory,  but  his  frequent  wars  did  not  prevent  him  from 
paying  attention  to  the  internal  organization  of  his  country 
and  the  development  of  its  trade  and  resources.  He  tried 
more  than  once,  but  always  without  success,  to  recover  Con- 
stantinople. He  died  at  Smyrna  on  October  30,  1255. 
Theodore  Lascaris  II,  John  II.  Lascaris,  and  Michael  paloto- 
1255  tofP***  1255 — 1261  a.d. — John  Ducas  Vataces  was 
ajd  succeeded  by  his  son  Theodore  Lascaris,  who,  during 
his  short  reign,  was  attended  with  great  success 
against  the  rulers  of  Epirus  and  Bulgaria.  He  died  in  1259, 
and  left  the  empire  to  his  son  John  II.  Lascaris,  under  the 
guardianship  of  Arsenius,  the  patriarch  of  Nice,  and  one 
Muzalo,  a  person  of  mean  extraction,  but  of  consummate 
merit  and  approved  fidelity.  On  the  demise  of  Theodore  the 
Nictean  nobility  procured  the  assassination  of  Muzalo  daring 
the  celebration  of  the  deceased  monarch's  funeral  obsequies ; 
and  Michael  Palaeologus  caused  himself  to  be  chosen  guardian 
of  the  young  emperor,  and  to  be  declared  protector  of  the  em- 
pire, without  any  regard  to  Arsenius,  whose  merit  and  inte- 
grity were  inimical  to  the  designs  of  the  usurper.  At  length, 
on  his  taking  Constantinople  from  the  Latins,  Paheologus 
ordered  the  eyes  of  the  unfortunate  prince  to  be  put  out,  re- 
moved the  seat  of  empire  to  Constantinople,  and  caused  him- 
self to  be  solemnly  crowned  emperor  of  the  East.  Thus  ended 
the  Nicaean  empire,  about  fifty-seven  years  after  its  founda- 
tion. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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(2.)  TREBIZOND.     1204  1461. 

Of  the  empire  of  Trebizond  but  few  and  unimportant  re- 
cords have  been  left  in  history.  Soon  after  the  reduction  of 
Constantinople  by  the  Latins,  Alexius  Comnenus,  surnamed 
the  Great,  and  his  brother  David,  seized  on  the  provinces  of 
Colchis,  Galatia,  Paphlagonia,  and  Cappadocia,  with  several 
cities  of  note,  and  fixed  the  imperiaf  residence  at  Trebizond, 
or  Trapezond.  John  IL  Comnenus,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  who  assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  was  confirmed  in 
his  dignities  by  Michael  Palseologus,  who  invited  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, and  gave  him  his  daughter  Eudocia  in  marriage. 

Trebizond,  assaulted  by  the  Greeks,  Latins,  Turks,  Saracens, 
and  Persians,  and  more  immediately  by  the  emperors  of  Nice, 
sometimes  collectively,  and  sometimes  separately,  struggled  so 
bravely  against  their  attempts  as  to  make  us  regret  that  there 
remain  only  hints  of  the  exploits  of  this  little  empire,  without 
any  circumstantial  detail  Scarcely  anything  is  remarkable 
except  its  last  catastrophe.  Mahomet  II.,  surnamed  the 
Great,  by  whom  Constantinople  was  captured  in  1453  A.D., 
declared  war  against  David  Comnenus,  the  last  of  the  empe- 
rors, invested  his  metropolis  by  sea  and  land,  and  led  both 
David  and  all  his  "family  in  triumph  to  Constantinople, 
whence  they  were  removed  to  Adrian  ople  and  inhumanly 
massacred,  except  the  youngest  son,  who  embraced  the  faith 
of  Mahomet,  and  one  of  his  sisters,  who  was  received  into  the 
victor's  harem.  Such  was  the  melancholy  catastrophe  of  the 
empire  of  Trebizond,  in  the  year  of  Christ  1461,  and  in  the 
257th  year  of  its  foundation. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 
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Michael   A.D.  1344  I 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

SYNOPSIS  07  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  07  SOUS  OF  THE  COUV- 
TRIES  AND  TRIBES  07  EUROPE. 

It  will  be  useful  here,  as  a  sort  of  introduction  to  modern  and 
mediaeval  history,  and  more  especially  the  history  of  Europe, 
to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  people  and  tribes  that  oc- 
cupied the  western,  central,  and  northern  parts  of  the  conti- 
nent before  portions  of  these  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Borne, 
and  to  give  the  briefest  possible  outline  of  their  history. 
Most,  if  not  all,  of  these  tribes  have  been  named  in  the  long 
course  of  Roman  history,  and  their  connection  with  the  em- 
pires of  ancient  times,  and  more  especially  Rome,  has  been 
sufficiently  indicated.  But,  as  some  succinct  account  of  each 
may  be  useful  to  the  student  who  has  already  become  familiar 
with  their  names,  it  seems  that  this  is  the  most  fitting  place 
and  opportunity  at  which  to  introduce  it. 

1.  THE  CELT.fi,  CELTS,  OR  KELTS. 

The  Celtae,  or  Celts,  were  a  people  that  yielded  to  no  nation 
in  point  of  antiquity,  and  those  who  profess  to  trace  their 
source  to  its  remotest  origin  believe  them  to  be  the  descen- 
dants of  Gomer,  the  eldest  son  of  Japheth.  Ethnologists  con- 
sider them  to  be  a  branch  of  the  great  Aryan,  or  Indo- 
European  family  of  nations,  which  is  supposed  to  have  had 
its  rise  in  ceutral  Asia,  to  the  east  of  the  Caucasus,  and  north 
of  the  Hindoo  Koosh  and  Paropaniisan  mountains,  and  which 
at  certain  periods  is  supposed  to  have  sent  out  colonies,  as  • 
hive  of  bees  sends  out  swarms,  chiefly  in  a  western  direction, 
by  which  the  regions  west  of  the  Caucasus  were  overspreal 
The  Aryans,  at  the  first  stage  of  their  existence,  were  a  pea«- 
ful  people,  engaged  in  tillage  of  the  land  and  feeding  cattle: 
and  in  this  respect  they  were  diametrically  opposed  in  cbi- 
Tacter  audi  to       Turanians,  a  wandering  race  torn 

"which,  tiia         vist*  fo&<y$fc&ak»  4 
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It  is  supposed  that  the  Celts  were  the  first  people  that 
quitted  the  early  home  of  the  Aryan  races,  and,  migrating 
westward,  occupied  most  of  Europe,  spreading  even  into  its 
great  southern  peninsulas.  The  second  swarm  that  left  the 
original  hive  passed  through  Asia  Minor,  and,  crossing  into 
Europe,  settled  in  the  Grecian  and  Italian  peninsulas,  causing 
the  limited  number  of  their  blood  relations,  the  Celts,  who 
had  already  occupied  these  regions,  to  withdraw  beyond  the 
Alps  and  the  river  Ehone.  The  Sclavonic  nations  are  sup- 
posed to  have  entered  Europe  next  in  point  of  order,  having 
directed  their  course  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea;  and,  at 
a  later  period,  the  remainder  of  the  Aryans  crossed  the  Hin- 
doo Koosh  and  Paropamisan  mountains,  and  took  up  a  posi- 
tion to  the  south  and  west  of  these  natural  boundaries,  be- 
coming the  Hindoos,  Medes,  and  Persians.  The  student  will 
remember,  after  all,  that  this  is  mere  speculation,  but  which 
is  based,  and  apparently  with  good  reason,  on  the  similarity 
which  exists  between  certain  words  expressing  the  same  object 
in  the  language  of  each.  The  withdrawal  of  the  last  part  of 
the  Aryans  from  the  cradle  of  their  race,  and  migration  south- 
wards, placed  their  original  home  at  the  disposal  of  the  Tura- 
nians, from  whom  offshoots  proceeded  at  a  later  period  which 
played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  final  settlement  and  distribu- 
tion of  European  soil. 

But  whatever  their  origin  may  have  been,  and  whatever 
the  road  by  which  they  travelled  from  their  early  home  into 
Europe,  it  seems  that  they  had  effected  a  permanent  settle- 
ment there  at  the  earliest  periods  of  which  we  have  any  au- 
thentic records.  It  is  possible  that  the  original  emigrants 
never  stopped  until  they  reached  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic, 
and  then,  finding  that  they  could  go  no  farther  westward, 
settled  in  Gaul,  or  France,  as  it  is  now  called.  Thence  the 
Celtic  tribes  of  Gaul  proceeded,  some  across  the  Alps  into  the 
rich  plains  of  Northern  Italy,  which  was  known  to  the  Ro- 
mans as  Cisalpine  Gaul ;  and  others  across  the  Pyrenees  into 
Spain,  where  they  amalgamated  with  the  Iberians,  a  people 
who  were  already  resident  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  thus 
became  known  as  the  Celtiberians.  Others  crossed  the  Rhine 
and  settled  all  along  the  north  bank  of  the  Danube,  while 
some  tried  to  effect  an  entrance  into  Thrace  and  Greece,  but, 
being  foiled,  passed  into  Asia  Minor  and  settled  in  that  part 
of  it  which  is  called  Galatia  about  278  b.o.    It  seems  as  if 


the  tide  of  emigration  bad  been  si 
barrier  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  ai 
the  courses  that  have  been  indie* 
managed  to  cross  the  Channel  into 
danta  peopled,  in  the  first  instance, 
United  Kingdom. 

The  Celts  who  settled  on  the 
throughout  France,  and  advanced 
west  to  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ge 
country  the  name  of  Gallia,  or 
the  more  northern  regions  above 
north  of  the  Danube  were  called  " 
that  part  of  Germany  now  denomin 
appellation  of  Cimbrie  ChfliOM 
make  mention  of  them  in  so  many 
Una  imagined  the  name  of  Otitic  ft 
of  that  division  of  the  globe, 

The  European  territories  of  thi 
tended  from  the  Danube  to  the  far 
and  Portugal,  and  were  bounded  ■ 
termnean,  and  on  the  west  and  n 
and  North  em  Oceana.  In  the  tifn( 
Denmark,  and  the  other  north ei 
the  islands  of  Britain,  Ireland,  ant 
part  of  the  Celtic  Gallia. 

The  religion  of  the  Celts  waa 
the  Scythians.  They  erected  nei 
hat  planted  groves,  which,  being 
were  deemed  more  suitable  for  the 
being.  They  chose  the  oak  as  tl 
the  Deity  ;  for  that  tree  was  alway 
yen  era  t  ion  t  and  many  supernatural 
its  wood,  leaves,  fruit,  and  mish 
the  actions  and  practices  of  theii 
but  in  later  ages  their  simplieit 
idolatrous  superstition  of  other  n 
and  heroes  soon  became  the  object* 
placed  all  their  religious  oonoerr 
curetes,  since  called  dm  ids  and  1 
fices  and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and 
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«ver,  were  taught  only  by  oral  tradition,  and  were  accounted 
too  sacred  to  be  committed  to  writing.  Their  devotional 
hymns,  the  exploits  of  their  warriors,  and  their  exhortations 
to  the  people  before  a  battle,  were  couched  in  verse,  and  sung 
by  them  on  proper  occasions.  They  accompanied  their  poetic 
effusions  witn  instrumental  music,  and  were  held  in  such 
veneration  that,  if  one  of  them  made  his  appearance  whilst 
two  armies  were  engaged,  both  sides  immediately  ceased 
fighting. 

Anciently  the  Celts  led  a  wandering  life,  migrating  from 
place  to  place  in  quest  of  pasture,  conquest,  or  amusement 
Their  usual  food  was  venison  and  wild  fruits,  and  their  com- 
mon beverage  milk.  At  length,  however,  they  began  to 
build  towns  and  cities,  which  they  fortified  and  embellished 
with  walls,  towers,  and  magnificent  edifices.  Their  arms 
were  bows  and  arrows,  darts,  scimitars,  daggers,  javelins,  and 
spears ;  and  they  also  used  shields  and  helmets.  like  all 
other  idolatrous  nations,  they  consulted  their  priests  on  all 
emergencies,  especially  before  an  engagement.  On  such 
occasions  they  observed  the  heavens,  and,  if  possible,  avoided 
fighting  till  alter  the  full  moon. 

2.  8PAIN. 

The  country,  anciently  distinguished  by  the  names  of 
Iberia,  Hesperia,  and  Hispania,  and  now  known  by  the  names 
of  Spain  and  Portugal,  forms  the  extreme  south-western 
Peninsula  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  from  which  it  is 
divided  by  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  supposed  that  the  original 
people  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula  were  descended  from  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  whose  posterity  is  said  to  have 
peopled  Europe,  at  least  as  far  as  the  Danube  and  the  Rhine. 
Others  again  assert  that  the  Peninsula  was  first  peopled  by 
the  Celts,  who  entered  the  country  from  the  north,  and  that 
then  another  race  entered  it  from  the  south,  who  became 
known  as  Iberians.  These  Iberians  forced  back  the  Celts, 
and  even  effected  a  lodgment  in  the  southern  parts  of  Gaul. 
An  amalgamation  of  the  races,  however,  was  formed  in  the 
central  and  northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  people 
who  descended  from  this  mingling  of  races  were  called  Celti- 
berian8.   With  regard  to  the  religion  of  the  early  inhabitants, 
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if  they  were  the  posterity  of  Japheth,  it  may  be  rationally 

supposed  that  they  were  originally  instructed  in  the  worship 
of  the  true  God,  but  that,  as  their  country  was  afterwards 
invaded  by  the  Phoenicians,  Carthaginians,  and  other 
a  strange  diversity  of  religions  opinions  and  ceremonies  was 

gradually  introduced  among  them. 

The  government  of  the  Spaniards,  from  their  first  settling 
in  Europe,  was  probably  monarchical ;  bat  as  they  increased 
in  numbers  and  augmented  their  territories,  they  divided 
themselves  into  a  multiplicity  of  petty  kingdoms  and  com- 
monwealths. The  original  language  of  the  ancient  people  of 
the  Spanish  Peninsula  was  the  Celtic 

The  history  of  Spain  after  the  conquest  of  the  country  by 
the  Carthaginians  is  given  in  outline  in  the  history  of  Borne, 
of  which  empire  it  long  formed  a  part.  After  the  subduing 
of  the  Carthaginians  this  country  remained  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  consuls  of  the  republic,  and  then  under  the 
emperors  from  Augustus,  who  completed  its  subjugation,  till 
Honorius,  in  whose  reign  the  Romans  were  expelled  by  the 
Vandals,  Alans,  and  SuevL  Visigothic  kings  possessed  at 
first  the  greater  part,  and  then  the  whole  of  the  country, 
during  the  space  of  three  hundred  years,  from  411  a.d.  to 
711  a.d.  Six  Sue  vie  kings  reigned  in  the  parts  of  the  Penin- 
sula now  called  Portugal  and  Gallicia  from  409  a.d.  to 
469  a.d.,  for  sixty  years.  Two  kings  of  the  Vandals  reigned 
in  Southern  Spain  from  409  a.d.  to  425  a.d.,  when  the 
Vandal  kingdom  was  transferred  to  Africa.  The  Visigothic 
dominion  in  Spain  was  finally  subverted  by  the  Mahometans 
in  711  a.d. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Carthaginians  begin 

to  form  settlements  in 

Spain  B.C.  360 

New  Carthage  founded 

by  the  Carthaginian 

general  Hasdrubal  ...  342 
The  Romans  expel  the 

Carthaginians,  and 

take    possession  of 

Spain    „  206 

War   of  independence 

commenced  against 

the  Roman*  in  lhav 


tania,  now  called  Por- 
tugal, by  Viriathus  ...  b.c.  145 

Assassination  of  Viria- 
thus by  the  Romans   .,  140 

Rebellion  of  the  Celti- 
berian  chief  Sertorius 
against  the  Romans...   ,,  77 

Defeat  and  assassination 
of  Sertorius    tf  72 

Julius  Caesar  conducts  a 
war  of  subjugation  in 
Spain    „  67 

Suain  divided  into  three 
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provinces  by  the  em- 
peror Augustus   b.c.  27 

The  northern  tribes  of 
Spain  brought  into 
final  subjection  by 
Augustus    ,,  25 

The  Christian  religion 
first  preached  in  Spain 
about   a.d.  260 

The  country  Buffers  from 
an  invasion  of  the 
Franks,  etc   „  60 

Spain  taken  from  the 
Romans  by  the  Visi- 
goths, Alans,  Suevi, 
and  Vandals   „  409 

The  Viaigothic  kingdom 


established  in  Spain 

by  Ataulphus   a.d.  411 

Departure  of  the  Vandals 
under  Genseric  from 
Spain  into  Africa          „  427 

The  Suevi  conquered  by 
Theodoric  the  Visi- 
goth, and  their  king 
taken  prisoner    „  461 

Euric  the  Visigoth  be- 
comes king  of  all  the 
Spanish  Peninsula          ,,  466 

The  Franks  driven  out 
of  Spain  by  Recared  I.  , ,  587 

Subversion  of  the  Visi- 
ffothio  kingdom  in 
Spain  by  the  Saracens  -711 


VISIGOTHIC  KINGS  OP  8PAIN. 


Ataulphus  ...a.d.  411 

Sigeric   ,,  415 

Wallia   „  415 

Theodoric  I...  ,,420 

Thorismnnd  „  451 

Theodoric  II.  „  452 

Euric    „  466 

Alaric    „  483 

Gesalric    „  506 

Theodoric  II.  „  511 

Amalrio    ,,  522 

Theudis    5311 


Theudisel  a.d.548 

Agila    „  549 

Atanagild  ...  ,,554 

Liuva  I   „  567 

Leovigild   „  568 

Recared  I.  ...  ,,586 

Liuva  II   „  601 

Witeric    „  603 

Gundemar  ...  ,,610 

Sisebert    „  612 

Recared  II.  ..  „  621 


Suintila   A.D.62I 

Sisenaud   „  631 

Chintilla    „  636 

Tulga    „  640 

Cindasuinto...  „  642 

Recesuinto  ...  ,,  649 

Wamba    „  672 

Ervigius    „  680 

Erica    „  683 

Witiza   ,,698 

Roderick   „  711 


8UEVIC  KINGS  IN  WESTERN  SPAIN. 


Hermenric...  a.d.  409 
Rechila          „  438 


Rechiarius . 
Maldras  


a.d.  448  I 
„  457 


Frumarius  . .  a.  D.4C0 
Remismuna    „  464 


Gunderic 


VANDAL  KINGS  IN  SOUTHERN  SPAIN. 

 a.d.  409  |  Genseric  a.d.  425 


3.  GAUL. 


The  Gauls  were  the  immediate  descendants  of  the  Celts,  or 
the  same  people  under  a  more  modern  name.  The  Romans 
generally  called  this  country  by  the  name  of  Celto-Gallia, 
and  distinguished  one  part  of  it  from  another  by  the  appel- 
lation of  Cisalpina  or  Citerior,  Transalpina  or  Ulterior,  and 
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Subalpina,  Afterwards  Julius  Caesar  distinguished  the 
whole  of  this  region  under  the  names  of  Belgia,  Aquitania, 
and  Gallia  Propria ;  the  last  of  which  was  subdivided  into 
Comata,  Braccata,  and  Togata. 

When  Gaol  was  first  invaded  by  the  Romans  it  was 
divided  into  a  number  of  small  independent  states,  which 
differed  from  each  other  in  their  language,  institutions,  and 
laws.  Most  of  these  states  were  under  an  aristocratical  form 
of  government ;  but  several  were  governed  by  kings,  who 
were  always  elected,  and  whose  authority  was  very  limited. 
Some  states  were  so  averse  to  regal  government  that  death 
was  the  punishment  of  him  who  aimed  at  the  sovereignty. 

Previously  to  their  subjugation  by  the  Romans,  the  Gauls 
erected  neither  temples  nor  statues ;  but  they  planted  spacious 
groves,  which,  being  open  on  the  top  and  sides,  were  deemed 
more  suitable  for  the  worship  of  an  unconfined  being.  They 
chose  the  oak  as  a  favourite  emblem  of  the  Deity  ;  because 
that  tree  was  always  considered  with  veneration,  and  many 
supernatural  virtues  were  attributed  to  its  wood,  leaves,  fruit, 
and  mistletoe.  All  religious  concerns  were  placed  in  the 
hands  of  their  priests,  afterwards  called  druids  and  bards 
who  performed  sacrifices  and  all  other  solemn  rites,  and  in- 
structed youth  in  philosophy,  astronomy,  and  astrology,  and 
taught  the  doctrines  of  the  immortality  and  the  transmigration 
of  souls. 

After  this  country  had  been  conquered  by  Gesar  the  Gauls 
continued  for  a  considerable  time  submissive  to  the  Roman 
government ;  but  being  provoked  by  the  rigid  exactions  of 
the  prefects,  they  attempted  in  vain  to  recover  their  former 
liberty.  When  the  Roman  empire  was  overrun  bv  the  bar- 
barous nations,  Gaul  was  invaded  first  by  the  Visigoths,  then 
by  the  Burgundians,  and  finally  by  the  Franks,  a  fierce  people 
of  Germany,  who  established  themselves  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  about  406  a.d.,  and  had  secured  a  con- 
siderable part  of  it  at  the  dismemberment  of  the  JRoman  em- 
pire in  476  a.d.  From  the  Franks  Gaul  became  known  & 
France,  and  with  the  establishment  of  the  Merovingian 
dynasty  under  Pharamond  in  418  a.d.,  the  medieval  And 
modern  history  of  the  country  properly  begins.  The  ancient 
history  of  Gaul,  as  far  as  it  is  known  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty, is  given  in  outline  in  the  History  of  Home. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Northern  Italy  invaded 
by  the  Gauls  b.c.  506 

Rome  sacked  by  the 
Ganis  under  Brennus  ,,  390 

Invasion  of  Greece  by 
the  Gauls    279 

Romans  acquire  Cisal- 
pine Gaul    222 

Romans  called  into 
Transalpine  Gaul  by 
the  people  of  Mas- 
sif  t9  154 

Gallia  Narbonensis,  or 
Southern  Gaul,  ac- 
quired by  the  Romans  „  118 

Cimbri    invade  Cisal- 

pine  Gaul    „  101 

Invasion  of  Gaul  by 
Julius  Caesar   58 

Conquest  of  Gaul  com- 
pleted by  Julius 
Caaar   >f  51 

Cisalpine    Gaul  incor- 


porated with  Italy  ...   „  43 
Rebellion  of  the  Gauls 
under  Floras  and  Sa- 

crovir  a.d.  21 

Christianity  introduced 
into  Gaul  about   „    1 70 


Aurelian    defeats  the 


Franks  in  Gaul   A.D.  241 

Franks    and  Burgun- 

dians    defeated  by 

Probus    „  277 

The  vine  first  cultivated 

in  Gaul    „  280 

Franks    defeated  by 

Maximian    288 

Alemanni  defeated  by 

Julian  in  Gaul   ,,  357 

Franks   and  Alemanni 

driven  out  of  Gaul  by 

Theodosius  I   „  370 

Renewed  ravages  of  the 

Alemanni    377 

Franks,  Burgundians, 

and  Vandals  gain  a 

permanent  footing  Lin 

Gaul    „  406 

Invasion  of   Gaul  by 

Attila,  who  is  de- 
feated by  the  Romans, 

Franks,  and  Visigoths  ,,  451 
Visigoths  obtain  South 

Western  Gaul    „  419 


End  of  Roman  empire  : 
Supremacy  of  the 
Franks  established...  „  476 


4.  BRITAIN. 

Great  Britain,  which  comprehends  the  kingdoms  of  England 
and  Scotland,  and  the  principality  of  Wales,  was  also  anciently 
denominated  Albion,  from  the  whiteness  of  its  cliffs.  Camden 
supposes  the  name  Britain  to  be  derived  from  the  Celtic  word 
bi  ith,  painted,  as  the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  staining  their 
bodies  with  wood.  The  southern  parts  of  this  island  are  said 
to  have  been  first  peopled  by  the  Gauls ;  while  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  northern  parts  are  believed  to  have  come  origi- 
nally from  Germany.  The  Picts,  who  occupied  the  south- 
eastern part  of  the  country,  or  the  "  lowlands,"  which  lay  to 
the  northward  of  the  Tyne,  are  said  to  have  migrated  from 
either  Germany  or  Scy  thia,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  Britain. 
Bede  asserts  that  the  Scots  came  from  Ireland,  under  the  con- 
duct of  a  chief  called  Reuda,  and  made  themselves  masters  of 
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certain  territories  in  the  country  of  the  Picta.  The  Picte 
were  conquered,  and  their  capital,  Camelon,  taken  by  Ken- 
neth 1L,  in  843  a.d.  The  Picta  were  then  amalgamated 
with  the  Scots,  and  Kenneth  became  king  of  the  whole  of 
Scotland. 

According  to  Julius  Caesar  and  others,  the  country  was 
well  peopled,  and  abundantly  stocked  with  cattle.  The 
towns,  or  rather  villages,  were  composed  of  wretched  huts, 
which  were  constructed  of  reeds  or  wood,  and  situated  at  a 
small  distance  from  each  other,  and  generally  in  the  centre  of 
a  wood.  The  inhabitants  stained  their  bodies  with  the  juice 
of  woad  of  an  azure  colour,  and  wore  long  hair;  bat  they 
shaved  the  rest  of  their  bodies,  except  the  upper  lip.  Their 
usual  food  consisted  of  milk,  fruits,  and  animals  taken  in 
hunting.  They  wore  but  little  clothing,  and  they  made  use 
of  copper  or  iron  plates,  weighed  by  a  certain  standard,  to 
supply  the  place  of  money. 

The  religion  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  nearly  similar  to 
that  of  their  neighbours  the  Gauls.  The  civil  government  of 
this  island  also  boie  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Gaul ; 
for  the  whole  country  was  divided  into  several  small  states, 
each  of  which  was  governed  by  a  chief. 

Julius  Caesar  having  subjugated  all  the  warlike  nations  on 
the  opposite  coast,  conceived  the  design  of  bringing  the  Britons 
also  under  the  dominion  of  Rome.  However,  he  does  not 
conceal  the  dangers  to  which  the  valour  of  this  people  exposed 
him,  and  confesses  that,  without  their  intestine  discords  and 
misunderstandings,  he  could  never  have  subdued  them. 
After  building  castles  and  forts  in  those  districts  which  had 
submitted,  the  Romans  used  every  possible  means  to  habituate 
the  natives  to  the  arts  of  peace.  The  Britons,  therefore, 
after  being  subjected  to  the  Roman  yoke,  though  greatly  in- 
creased in  numbers,  and  improved  in  point  of  domestic  enjoy- 
ment, became  feeble  and  efleminate. 

Britain  was  divided  by  the  Romans  into  the  following  pro- 
vinces.  1.  Britannia  Prima,  including  the  country  south  of 
the  Thames  and  the  Bristol  Channel ;  2.  Britannia  Secunda, 
comprising  the  whole  of  "Wales,  Herefordshire,  Monmouth- 
shire, and  parts  of  Shropshire,  Gloucester,  and  Worcester- 
shire ;  3.  Plavia  Csesaricnsis,  from  the  east  coast  to  the  eastern 
borders  of  Britannia  Secunda,  having  the  Thames  and  Severn 
©a  the  souSh,  ^taras^  ,  ^to^  *&sL  Hxunber  on  the 
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north ;  4.  Maxima  Caesariensis,  from  the  Mersey  and  the 
Humber  to  the  wall  of  Severas ;  5.  Valentia,  or  Valentiana, 
from  the  wall  of  Severus  or  Hadrian  to  the  wall  of  Antonius, 
between  the  Forth  and  Clyde;  6.  Vespasiana,  extending 
from  the  wall  of  Antoninus  to  a  line  separating  the  province 
from  Caledonia,  which  probably  ran  from  the  estuary  of  the 
Clyde  along  the  chain  of  mountains  forming  the  western  limits 
of  Perth,  skirted  Lake  Ericht,  and  then  took  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  the  Murray,  or  Moray  Firth.  Caledonia,  as  the 
remainder  of  the  country  was  called,  was  never  subdued  by 
the  Romans. 

The  various  British  tribes  were  distributed  as  follows.  In 
Britannia  Prima  the  Cantii  -occupied  Kent ;  the  Belgae, 
Somerset  and  parts  of  Wilts  and  Hants ;  the  Damnonii,  Cim- 
bri,  and  Cornubii,  Devonshire  and  Cornwall ;  the  Bibroci, 
parts  of  Berkshire  and  the  adjacent  counties ;  the  Segontiaci, 
parts  of  Hants  and  Berks  ;  the  Hedui,  parts  of  Somersetshire 
and  Gloucestershire ;  the  Atrebatii  and  Ancalites,  parts  of 
Berkshire  and  Wiltshire  ;  the  Durotriges,  Dorsetshire ;  and 
the  Regni,  Surrey  and  Sussex.  In  Britannia  Secunda  the 
Silures  occupied  South  Wales,  and  the  Ordovices,  North 
Wales,  both  on  the  east  side  along  the  borders  of  England. 
The  Cangiani  were  settled  in  Carnarvonshire,  and  the  Dimeciae 
in  the  western  part  of*  South  Wales.  In  Flavia  Caesariensis 
the  Carnabii  occupied  Cheshire  and  part  of  Shropshire ;  the 
Cassii  and  Catyeuchlani,  parts  of  Herefordshire ;  the  Dobuni 
part  of  Gloucestershire ;  the  Iceni,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Cambridgeshire ;  the  Trinobantes,  Essex ;  and  the  Coitani, 
Lincolnshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicestershire.  In  Maxi- 
ma Caesariensis  the  Brigantes  and  Parish*  possessed  the  East 
Biding  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  Volantii  and  Sistuntii,  Lanca- 
shire. In  Valentia  the  Ottadini  spread  along  the  east  coast  of 
Northumberland  ;  the  Gadeni  occupied  the  interior  of  North- 
umberland and  South  of  Scotland  ;  the  Selgovae,  Dumfries- 
shire and  Kircudbright8hire  ;  and  the  Novantae,  Wigtonshire. 
The  Damnii  had  the  country  immediately  north  and  south  of 
Agricola's  wall.  In  Vespasiana,  which  was  subdued  by  Agri- 
cola,  and  remained  only  for  a  short  time  under  Horn  an  control, 
the  Horestii  lived  to  the  south-west  of  the  Tay  ;  the  Vectu- 
rones,  in  Angus  and  Fifeshire ;  the  Taixali,  in  Aberdeenshire ; 
the  Vacomagi,  in  parts  of  Inverness,  Banff,  Moray,  Nairn,  &c ; 
and  the  Attacoti  about  Lake  Lomond.   In  Caledonia  Aigyle 
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and  the  peninsula  of  Cantiie  were  occupied  by  the  Epidii ; 
the  north  of  Argyle  by  the  Cerones ;  part  of  Inverness  by  the 
Caledonii ;  the  south  of  Rosa  and  Cromarty  by  the  Cants ; 
and  the  northern  counties  by  the  Merte,  Logi,  Carnabii,  and 

Catini. 

The  history  of  Britain  under  the  Romans  has  been  given 
in  outline  in  the  History  of  Rome.  On  the  invasion  of  the 
Roman  empire  by  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  the  Britons  were 
left  to  themselves ;  and  being  attacked  by  the  Picts,  whom 

they  were  unable  to  repel,  they  requested  the  assis- 
^D     tance  of  the  Saxons,  a  warlike  tribe  of  Germany. 

Accordingly,  the  Saxons,  under  the  command  of 
Hengist  and  Horsa,  landed  in  Britain ;  and  after  defeating 
the  Scots  and  Picts,  they  conceived  the  design  of  appropriat- 
ing their  conquests  to  the  aggrandisement  of  their  own  nation. 
Other  Saxons  arrived  soon  after ;  and  thus  was  established, 
after  an  obstinate  contest  of  near  one  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
the  heptarchy,  or  seven  Saxon  kingdoms  in  Britain.  Thi- 
southern  part  of  the  island,  except  Wales  and  Cornwall,  had 
now  totally  changed  its  inhabitants,  language,  customs,  and 
political  institutions. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  invasion  of  Britain 
by  Julius  Caesar    b.c. 

Second  invasion  by  Caesar    , , 

The  emperor  Caligula  in 
Britain    a.d, 

Caractacus  defeated  by 
Aulus  Plautius   „ 

The  emperor  Claudius  in 
Britain     „ 

Caractacus  sent  a  priso- 
ner to  Rome   „ 

First  introduction  of 
Christianity,  as  it  is 
supposed    ,, 

The  island  of  Mona,  or 
Anglesea,  taken  by 
Suetonius  Paulinus  ...  „ 

Revolt  of  Boadicea,  who 
is  defeated  by  Sueto- 
nius, and  poisons  her- 

self  •   „ 

Agricola  &*&umea  t\v<i  go- 
vernment oi  Bxitaiu ...  v 


55 
54 

40 

43 

43 

50 


i  Wall  built  from  the  Firth 
of  Forth  to  the  Firth  of 
Clyde  by  Agricola  ...  a.d.  81 
The  Caledonians,  under 
Galgacus,  defeated  by 

Agricola  

Agricola  recalled  by  Do- 
mitian 


S4 
84 
1» 


The  emperor  Hadrian  in 

Britain   

Wall  built  by  Hadrian 
from  the  Tyne  to  the 
Solway    „  ia> 

60  The  emperor  Severus  in 
Britain    tf  207 

Wall  of  Hadrian  repaired 

61  and  strengthened  by 
Severus   ft  207 

Death   of    Severus  at 

York    2U 

61  The  piratical  tribes  of 
I    the  north  defeated  by 

t^vrcuKut    £S6 
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CaransiuB  assumes  the 

title  of  emperor  of 

Britain   a.d.  288 

Allectus  murders  Carau- 

sius  at  York  ,  297 

Allectus  defeated  and 

killed  by  the  Romans  „  300 
Alban,  first  British  mar- 
tyr,   suffered  under 

Diocletian   „  303 

Britain  ravaged  by  Picts 

and  Scots    „  367 

Maximus    emperor  of 

Britain    „  382 


Commencement  of  dis- 
memberment of  Ro- 
man empire  :  part  of 
of  the  troops  recalled  a.d.  403 

Constantine  emperor  of 

Britain    „  411 

A  legion  sent  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Britons 
from  Rome    ,,  415 

Final  abandonment  of 
Britain  by  the  Romans   ,,  420 

The  Saxons,  under  Hen- 
cist  and  Horsa,  gain  a 
footing  in  Britain   450 


5.  GERMANY.  • 

Germany  was  formerly  bounded  by  the  Hercynian  forest 
on  the  north  ;  by  Scythia  and  Sarmatia  on  the  east ;  by  the 
Danube  on  the  south ;  and  by  the  Rhine  on  the  west. 
Caesar  and  Tacitus  describe  this  country  as  a  barren  and  un- 
cultivated tract,  equally  dreadful  on  account  of  its  sterile  soil, 
unwholesome  bogs,  impervious  forests,  and  inclement  winds. 
The  Romans,  however,  introduced  agriculture  with  tolerable 
success,  and  instructed  the  natives  in  those  useful  arts  which 
they  had  formerly  despised. 

The  tribes  of  Germany  were  all  comprehended  under  the 
general  name  of  Teutons,  which  was  also  the  special  name 
of  a  tribe  which  crossed  the  Danube,  and  were  defeated  at 
Noreia  in  113  b.c,  and  subsequently  cut  to  pieces  by  Marius 
at  Aquae  Sextiae  eleven  years  later.  The  Teutons,  or  Ger- 
mans, formed  a  portion  of  the  Teutonic  race  which  belonged 
to  the  great  Indo-Germanic  family,  the  other  part  including 
the  Scandinavian  races.  They  were  opposed  to  the  Celtic 
race  in  physical  features  and  mental  qualities,  although  their 
religion,  laws,  and  customs  were  similar.  They  acknow- 
ledged one  supreme  deity,  whom  they  called  Esus ;  the  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  the  earth  as  a  goddess  called  Hertha. 
They  expressed  the  most  profound  veneration  for  the  leaves, 
fruit,  and  mistletoe  of  the  oak,  and  usually  performed  their 
devotion  in  sacred  groves,  woods,  or  forests.  They  also  wor- 
shipped Odin  or  Mars,  and  deities  which,  in  general  attri- 
butes, corresponded  to  the  Hercules,  Mercury,  Venus,  Diana, 
&c,  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  sometimes  they  sprinkled 
their  altars  with  human  blood. 
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Roman  garrisons  beyond 
the  Danube  with- 
drawn a.d.  180 

First  entrance  of  the 
Franks  into  Gaul   „  238 

Invasion  of  Germany  by 
the  Huns    ff  357 

Alans,  Suevi,  Vandals, 
and  other  German  and 


409 


Germany,  like  Gaul,  was  divided  into  tribes,  each  of  which 
had  an  independent  government  They  held  their  national 
councils  at  least  once  a  year,  when  they  deliberated  concern- 
ing peace  or  war,  and  all  matters  of  importance.  This  coun- 
try was  never  totally  subjugated  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
afterwards  conquered,  about  785  A.D.,  by  Charlemagne  of 
France,  whom  the  pope  declared  emperor,  and  who  fixed  his 
imperial  residence  in  Germany.  A  separate  but  brief  notice 
is  given  of  the  principal  tribes  of  Germany  which  figured 
most  conspicuously  towards  the  close  of  ancient  history. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 

Invasion  of  Illyria  by 
iJhe  Teutons,  and 
Cimbri:  Romans  de- 
feated  B.C.  113 

Teutons  and  Cimbri 
totally  defeated  by 
Marius    102 

Invasion  of  Germany  by 
Julius  Caesar   „  55 

Invasion  of  Germany  by  !     Gothic  tribes 

Drusus    „     12  southward  

Battle   of    Teuioberg :  Charlemagne,    king  of 

Roman  army  under  (     France,  declares  war 

Varus  destroyed  by  i     against  the  Saxons...  772 

Arminius   a.d.     9!  Conquest  of  Germany  by  " 

Revolt  of  the  Batavians             i    the  emperor  Charle- 
under  Claudius  Civilis  „     69      magne    7S5 

6.  GERMAN  TEUTONS. 

(1.)  SUEVI. 

In  the  time  of  Caesar  the  Suevi  were  numbered  amon<*  the 
most  warlike  nations  of  Germany,  and  agreed  in  customs  and 
manners  with  the  other  inhabitants  of  that  extensive  countrv. 
Their  original  situation  is  said  to  have  been  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Vistula.  They  invaded  Gaul  in  71  B.c.  under  their 
king  Ariovistus,  and  were  not  driven  out  of  the  countrv  until 
58  b.c,  when  they  were  conquered  by  Caesar.  Tiberius 
transported  some  thousands  of  them  into  Gaul,  and  assigned 
lands  to  others  beyond  the  Danube.  They  joined  Kadagais^ 
in  the  invasion  of  Italy  in  405  a.d.,  and,  on  the  defeat  ot 
their  leader,  passed  into  Gaul  with  the  Vandals  and  Alans, 
and  thence  into  Spain  in  409  A.D.  There  they  formed  a 
kingdom  in      ntokvVn  ^  ^  towns  of  Merida,  Seville,  and 
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Carthagena,  which,  in  the  year  469  A.D.,  was  reduced  to  a 
province  of  the  Gothic  monarchy  by  Euric,  king  of  the  Visi- 
goths, after  it  had  subsisted  just  sixty  years.  The  Suevi  then 
became  gradually  incorporated  with  the  Visigoths,  and  about 
1)85  a.d.  no  distinctive  marks  of  their  separate  nationality 
remained.  A  list  of  Suevic  kings  in  Spain  is  given  in  page 
185. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Invasion  of  Gaul  by  the 

Suevi  b.c.  71 

■Conquest  of  the  Suevi 

by  Julias  Caesar    58 

Suevi  in  Italy  under  Ra- 

dagaisus  a.d.  405 


Suevic  kingdom  founded 

in  Spain  A.D.  409 

Suevi  conquered,  and 
Suevic  kingdom  sub- 
verted by  Euric  the 
Visigoth   „  469 


(2.)  FRANKS. 

The  Franks  were  a  motley  people  of  several  ancient  nations, 
♦dwelling  on  the  banks  of  the  Lower  Rhine  and  Weser,  who, 
having  entered  into  a  confederacy  against  the  Romans  about 
240  A.D.,  assumed  the  name  of  Franks,  which  signified  Free. 
In  ancient  history  many  nations  are  comprised  under  this 
general  denomination.  At  a  very  early  period  they  inhabited 
a  tract  of  territory  which  comprehends  the  present  provinces 
of  Westphalia,  Hesse,  and  some  adjacent  states,  and,  in  the 
process  of  time,  extended  themselves  along  the  Rhine  as  far 
as  the  efflux  of  that  river  and  the  ocean. 

They  were  hospitable  to  strangers,  but  much  addicted  to 
treachery,  unmindful  of  the  most  solemn  engagements,  and  trou- 
blesome neighbours.  They  committed  many  depredations  in 
<jraul  in  256  a.d.,  and  even  penetrated  into  Spain,  which  they 
lield  in  subjection  and  constantly  plundered  for  the  space  of 
twelve  years.  They  were  driven  back  again  into  their  own  coun- 
try by  the  Emperor  Probus  in  277  a.d.  Subsequently  they  in- 
vaded Gaul  several  times,  and  notably  in  355,  when  they 
were  defeated  by  the  Emperor  Julian,  who  allowed  them  to 
settle  in  Brabant.  In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  they 
established  their  power  over  Flanders,  and  began  to  extend 
their  conquests  southwards  with  success.  Indeed,  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  may  be  considered  to  have  been  established 
in  Gaul  about  418  a.d.  by  Pharamond,  the  son  of  Marcomir, 
who  reigned  till  428,  and  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
princes  among  them.  His  son  and  successor,  Clodion,  was  an 
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iUustrionft  and  patriotic  sovereign,  and  extended  his  conquests 
as  far  as  the  Somme,  and  also  seized  on  Treves  and  Cologne. 
Merovaeus,  who  succeeded  him,  advanced  as  far  as  the  Seine, 
and  from  him  the  first  race  of  French  kings  was  called  the 
Merovingian  dynasty.  His  son  and  successor,  Childeric,  ex- 
tended his  conquests  as  far  as  the  Loire,  reduced  the  cities  of 
Paris  and  Angiers,  and  made  himself  master  of  Orleans.  He 
was  succeeded  in  481  a.d.  by  his  son  Clovis  the  Great,  who 
is  considered  the  actual  founder  of  the  French  monarchy. 
The  details  of  the  reign  of  the  Merovingian  kings  belong  to 
the  history  of  France. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Tribes  on  the  Lower 
Rhine,  &c,  form  con- 
federacy against  the 
Romans,  and  call  them- 
selves Franks,  about  a.d.  240 

The  Franks  driven  out 
of  Gaul  and  Spain  by 
Probus    „  277 


Defeat  of  Franks  in  Gaol 

by  Julian   a.D.  355 

Establishment  of  Frank 

kingdom  in  Flanders 

under  Pharamond  ...  „  418 
French  monarchy  surely 

founded  by  Clovis  ...   „  481 


(3.)  BURGUNDIANS. 

The  Burgundians  are  believed  by  some  to  have  descended 
originally  from  the  Roman  soldiers  who  were  appointed  to 
guard  the  interior  of  Germany ;  but  Pliny  the  Elder  supposes 
them  to  have  been  a  German  nation,  descended  akin  to  the 
Vandals.  They  were  the  least  warlike  of  all  the  tribes  who 
inhabited  Germany.  The  greatest  part  of  them  were  me- 
chanics, and,  previously  to  their  settling  in  Gaul,  carried  into 
that  country  the  products  of  their  ingenuity  and  industry. 
After  the  failure  of  Eadagaisus  in  Italy  in  405  a.d.,  the  Burgun- 
dians, with  the  Suevi  and  Alans,  passed  into  Gaul,  and  were 
permitted  by  the  Komans  to  settle  there.  They  first  entered 
Savoy,  as  it  is  now  called,  and  at  length  fixed  the  seat  of 
their  government  at  Vienne,  in  Dauphiny,  which  they  after- 
wards extended  to  Dijon  and  Macon,  in  the  country  sinco 
called  Burgundy.  Childebert  and  Clothaire,  kings  of  th* 
Franks,  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Burgundians,  obliged 
Gondemar,  their  sovereign,  to  elude  destruction  by  a  precipi- 
tate flight,  and  made  themselves  entire  masters  of  the  king- 
dom. 
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Settlement  of  Burgun- 

dians  in  Gaul  a.d.  406 

The    Roman  emperor 

g*ants    territory  to 
undicar    n  413 

Defeat  of  Borgundians 
by  Aetins,  and  inva- 
sion of  their  country 
bytheHuna   „  435 


Gundicar   a.d.  413 

Gunderio   „  436 

Chilperio    „  466 


Gondebaud  murders  his 

brother  Chilperic  a.d.  491 

Defeat  of  Gondebaud  by 

Clovis  the  Great    „  500 

Sigismund    taken  and 

killed  by  the  Franks  „  523 
Burgundy  taken  by  the 

Franks  under  Childe- 

bert  and  Clothaire  ...   ,,  534 


Gondebaud  A.D.  491 

Sigismund   „  516 

Grondemar   „  523 


KINGS  OP  BURGUNDY. 


(4.)  ALEMANNI. 

This  people,  who  made  their  first  appearance  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  third  century,  are  said  to  have  been  originally 
a  motley  multitude,  consisting  of  several  nations ;  and  their 
ancient  territories  are  placed  by  certain  writers  in  the  present 
duchy  or  kingdom  of  Wurtemberg.  They  were  highly  cele- 
brated for  their  bravery  and  equestrian  skill,  and  bore  an  in- 
surmountable hatred  to  the  idea  of  slavery.  Various  reasons 
have  been  given  for  the  adoption  of  this  peculiar  name,  which 
means  "  all  men,"  and  is  said  to  have  been  used  by  them  in 
allusion  to  the  fact  that  men  from  all  the  German  tribes  were 
to  be  found  among  them,  and  to  their  bravery,  every  one  of 
them  being  what  is  termed,  in  modern  parlance,  "  every  inch 
a  man."  They  began  to  infest  the  Roman  territories  with, 
their  predatory  incursions  about  210  a.d.,  and  Caracalla 
claimed  to  have  defeated  them  on  the  Danube  in  214.  They 
invaded  Northern  Italy  in  259,  and  again  in  270,  when  they, 
received  a  check  from  the  Emperor  Aurelian.  In  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  century  they  renewed  their  attacks,  and  were 
defeated  by  Julian  in  357,  and  Jovian  in  368.  On  the  de- 
struction of  the  Western  empire  they  obtained  a  settlement 
by  force  of  arms  in  that  part  of  Gaul  now  denominated 
Alsace.  Hence  they  marched  into  the  northern  portions, 
which  they  wasted  with  fire  and  sword ;  but  they  were  sud- 
denly attacked  and  defeated  by  Clovis  the  Great,  king  of  the 
Franks,  who,  in  496  a.d.,  defeated  and  slew  their  last  king 
near  Cologne,  and  then  transported  the  people  into  the  coun- 
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tries  lying  between  the  Alps  and  the  Danube.  From  that 
time  the  Alemanni  were  without  any  king  of  their  own,  and 
were  subject  partly  to  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  and  partly  to 
the  Franks  in  Gaul.  But,  although  the  Alemanni  no  longer 
possessed  any  separate  nationality,  their  name  still  lives  in 
Allemagne,  the  modern  French  name  of  Germany. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


First  attack  of  Ale- 
manni on  the  Roman 
empire   a.d.  211 

Alleged  defeat  of  Ale- 
manni by  Caracalla  ...  „  214 

The  Alemanni  defeated 
by  Aurelian    „  270 


Settlement  of  Alemanni 

on  the  banks  of  the 

Rhine,  about  A.D.  405 

Alemanni  defeated  by 

Glovis  the  Great,  and 

end  of  the  Allman 

kingdom   496 


(5.)  MARCOMANNI. 

The  Marcomanni,  or  "  Men  of  the  Frontier,"  originally  re- 
sided near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  iu  the  district  between 
the  Rhine,  the  Neckar,  and  the  Upper  Danube,  which  was 
taken  by  the  Romans  and  Gauls  in  the  time  of  Drusus,  and 
called  the  Agri  Decumates,  or  "  Tithed  Lands."  They  re- 
moved, under  their  king  Maroboduus,  into  the  country  of  the 
Boii,  or  Bohemia.  Their  customs,  manners,  and  religion 
were  the  same  as  the  other  German  nations ;  and  their  prin- 
cipal characteristics  were  an  insatiable  thirst  of  military  fame, 
and  an  unconquerable  abhorrence  of  slavery. 

The  Marcomanni  had  invaded  Gaul  with  other  German 
tribes  in  Julius  Caesar's  time,  and  had  been  driven  out  by 
him  in  58  b.o.  It  was  then  that  the  people  who  were  hence- 
forth distinguished  by  this  name  fixed  themselves  in  the  lo- 
cality which  has  been  already  named.  Maroboduus,  who  was 
born  about  18  b.c,  was  sent  while  yet  a  boy  as  a  hostage  to 
Rome;  and,  having  acquired  a  liking  for  imperial  institutions 
during  his  residence  there,  and  being  ambitious  of  founding  a 
Teutonic  empire  similar  to  that  of  the  Latin  empire  of  Rome, 
and  contiguous  to  it  on  its  northern  borders,  he  persuaded  his 
people  to  give  up  their  present  settlements,  which  were  ex- 
posed to  constant  assaults  from  the  Gauls,  and  to  migrate 
eastward  into  the  country  now  called  Bohemia.  Here  he 
raised  a  &\sdp\ine&  axuiy,  similar  to  the  legions  of  the  Ro- 
mans, and  man^^L  to  \^s> over  the  JSorisci, 
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Quadi,  and  other  tribes  on  the  upper  course  of  the  Danube. 
When  Augustus  heard  of  the  movement  that  was  being  car- 
ried out  in  this  quarter,  he  sent  against  the  newly-constructed 
empire  Tiberius,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  revolt  in  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dalmatia,  offered  terms  of  peace  to  Maroboduus, 
which  were  accepted  (6  A.D.).  The  Marcomanni,  ultimately 
disliking  the  sovereignty  which  Maroboduus  sought  to  assume 
over  them,  expelled  him,  and  he  fled  into  Italy,  where  he 
died  at  Ravenna,  a  pensioner  of  Tiberius,  in  35  a.  d. 

The  Marcomanni  and  the  Cherusci  came  into  collision  about 
17  A.D.,  when  the  former  were  defeated.  They  held  their 
own,  however,  for  many  centuries  in  the  territories  that  they 
had  occupied,  taking  part  in  most  of  the  great  invasions  of 
Italy  by  the  tribes  of  the  north.  Ultimately  they  were  con- 
quered by  Attila,  and,  passing  under  his  dominion,  marched 
with  him  to  the  attempted  conquest  of  Gaul  and  Italy  in  451 
a.d.  After  this  time  little  or  nothing  is  heard  of  them  in 
history. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  8UMMARY. 


The  Marcomanni  and 
other  German  tribes 
driven  out  of  Gaul 
by  Julius  Caesar   B.C.  58 

Migration  of  the  Marco- 
manni to  Bohemia 
under  Maroboduus, 
about   a.d.  4 

Tiberius  sent  against  the  ' 


Marcomanni  by  Au- 
gustus a.d.  6 

Defeat  of  the  Marco- 
manni by  the  Cherusci  „  17 
Expulsion  of  Marobo- 
duus by  his  subjects, 

about    19 

Marcomanni  conquered 
'    by  Attila,  about    „  445 


(6.)  QUADI. 

The  Quadi  were  a  warlike  people,  who  inhabited  the  coun- 
try now  called  Moravia,  and  who  resembled  all  the  other 
German  tribes  in  their  customs,  manners,  and  religion.  They 
took  part  with  the  Marcomanni  and  the  tribes  of  Germany 
and  the  north  in  the  assaults  on  the  Roman  empire.  They 
submitted  to  Aurelian  in  167  a.d.,  and  offered  to  accept  a 
king  appointed  by  the  Romans,  but  they  soon  began  to  give 
trouble  again,  and  in  174  a.d.  a  remarkable  battle  between 
the  Romans  and  this  people  is  recorded,  in  which  the  former, 
who  had  been  lured  into  a  spot  where  no  water  could  be  ob- 
tained, would  have  been  defeated  had  not  a  thunderstorm 
come  on,  which  afforded  them  the  denied  relief,   The  Quadi 
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were  never  subdued  by  the  Romans.  After  the  year  407  they 
entirely  disappeared,  and  were  mingled  and  confounded  with 
the  Germans. 

7.  SCANDINAVIAN,  OB  NOBTHKBN  TEUTONS. 
(1.)  GOTHS. 

The  origin  of  the  Goths  is  unknown.  Ulphilaa,  a  Gothic 
bishop  of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  they  were  a  tribe  of 
Germany,  and  as  they  are  first  noticed  on  the  southern  coasts 
of  the  Baltic  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  consider  them  as  belonging  to  the  Teutons  of  the 
north.  It  is  possible  that  they  were  a  Scandinavian  race  that 
crossed  over  from  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  and  spread  along 
the  southern  shores  of  the  Baltic,  leaving  behind  them  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  from  which  the  Swedish  province  of 
Gothland  takes  its  name.  In  the  beginning  of  the  third 
century  after  the  Christian  era,  the  Goths,  already  divided 
into  the  nations  of  the  Visigoths,  or  Western  Goths,  and  the 
Ostrogoths,  or  Eastern  Goths,  migrated  again  from  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  occupying  the  same 
relative  positions,  established  themselves  in  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine,  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  soon  after  began 
to  encroach  on  Dacia. 

The  Goths  were  famed,  even  in  the  earliest  ages,  for  their 
hospitality  and  kindness  to  strangers.  They  encouraged  phi- 
losophy, and  their  women  were  virtuous  and  exemplary  in 
their  conduct.  However,  polygamy  was  universally  counte- 
nanced among  them,  aud  they  committed  many  unwarrant- 
able depredations  on  the  territory  of  their  neighbours.  They 
wore  high  shoes  made  of  un tanned  hides,  green  tunics  with  a 
red  border,  and  garments  of  various  colours  scarcely  reaching 
to  their  knees.  Their  principal  weapons  were  barbed  lances,  and 
hatchets.  Their  government  was  monarchical ;  and  their  re- 
ligion similar  to  that  of  the  other  northern  nations. 

The  first  attack  of  the  Goths  on  the  Roman  empire  was 
made  about  250  a.d.,  when  they  were  defeated  by  Decius  on 
the  Danube.  They  were  defeated  again  by  JEmilianus  in 
253,  and,  nine  years  later,  made  a  descent  upon  Greece.  In 
269  a.d.  an  immense  host,  numbering  320,000,  who  had  in- 
vaded the  empire,  were  defeated  by  Claudius  in  the  battle  of 
Naissua  *>  tat  thia  had  so  little  effect  on  them  that  in  272, 
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they  effected  a  footing  in  Dacia  and  held  the  country*.  On 
invading  Moesia  in  332  A.D.,  they  were  repulsed  by  Constan- 
tino I.  Being  defeated  and  driven  out  of  their  territory  by 
the  Huns  in  375,  they  obtained  settlements  south  of  the  Dan- 
ube by  permission  of  the  emperor  Valens.  Some  of  the  Os- 
trogoths subsequently  obtained  settlements  in  Thrace  and 
Phrygia  about  ten  years  later.  From  this  point  the  history 
of  the  Visigoths  and  Ostrogoths  becomes  more  distinctly  de- 
fined. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Migration  of  the  Goths 

from    the  southern 

shores  of  the  Baltic, 

about  a:d.  200 

Tint  attack  of  the  Goths 

on  the  Roman  empire 

foiled  by  Decius   ,  250 

Cireat  defeat  of  the  Goths 

by  Claudius  at  the 

battle  of  Nalssus   „  269 

The  Goths  effect  a  settle- 
ment in  Dacia    272 


Goths  defeated  by  Con- 
stantino on  attempting 
to  enter  Moesia  a.d.  332 

The  Visigoths,  defeated 
by  the  Huns,  obtain 
settlements  from  Va- 
lens south  of  the 
Danube    „  375 

The  Ostrogoths  obtain 
settlements  in  Thrace 
(Europe)  and  Phrygia 
(Asia  Minor)   „  386 


(a.)  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

Under  Alaric,  who  was  elected  king  of  the  Visigoths  in 
398,  the  Goths  ravaged  Thessaly  and  then  invaded  Italy, 
about  400  a.d.  They  took  and  plundered  Rome  in  410  a.d., 
and  two  years  after  invaded  Gaul,  and  subsequently  gained 
possession  of  the  south-western  corner  of  that  country.  Ataul- 
phus  first  introduced  the  power  of  the  Goths  into  Spain  in 
411  a.d.  ;  and,  without  losing  sight  of  that  country,  Wallia 
fixed  his  seat  of  empire  at  Toulouse.  A  brief  account  of  the 
Visigothic  kingdom  in  Spain  is  given  in  the  historical  sketch 
of  that  country  (page  183). 

(6.)  OSTROGOTHS. 

In  476  a.d.  Odoacer,  a  Gothic  chief,  gave  the  final  blow  to 
the  Roman  empire,  and  founded  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Italy 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Just  before  that  time, 
Zeno,  the  Isaurian,  ceded  the  south  of  Pannonia  and  the 
south-west  of  Dacia  to  the  Goths  under  Theodoric,  the  son  of 
their  king  Theodemir,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  in  475 
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A.D.  Theodoric  subsequently  lent  assistance  to  Zeno  against 
another  Gothic  prince,  residing  within  the  limits  of  the 
Eastern  empire ;  and,  in  fact,  by  the  important  aid  he  ren- 
dered, caused  Zeno  to  be  acknowledged  as  emperor.  Zeno, 
however,  was  not  so  grateful  as  he  might  have  been,  and  in 
488,  when  Theodoric  invaded  Thrace  and  threatened  Con- 
stantinople, Zeno  bought  him  off  by  ceding  to  him  Italy. 
Theodoric  then  made  great  preparations  for  the  invasion  of 
that  country,  and  entered  it  in  489  a.d.  Four  years  later 
Odoacer  surrendered  himself  to  Theodoric,  who  put  him  to 
death,  and  being  acknowledged  sovereign  of  the  country,  he 
fixed  his  residence  at  Ravenna.  His  conduct  and  moderation 
were  exemplary.  Having  sworn,  on  assuming  the  crown, 
that  the  Italians  should  never  repent  of  their  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Goths,  he  kept  his  word,  and  committed  the 
administration  of  justice  to  the  most  able  and  upright  men. 
He  sometimes  attended  the  pleadings,  and  passed  judgment 
himself  He  revised  the  collection  of  imposts,  and  examined 
into  the  complaints  of  his  subjects.  He  showed  the  greatest 
respect  for  religion,  and  did  honour  to  his  faith  by  the  prac- 
tice of  temperance,  chastity,  and  other  Christian  virtues.  He 
was  also  charitable  to  the  poor,  particularly  widows  and  or- 
phans, and  generously  redeemed  as  many  of  his  subjects  as  he 
possibly  could  from  captivity  among  barbarous  nations.  His 
conduct,  however,  to  Boetius,  a  man  of  extraordinary  learning 
and  abilities,  sensibly  diminished  the  lustre  of  all  his  other 
actions.  Boetius  had  translated  the  works  of  Aristotle,  Py- 
thagoras, Nicomachus,  Euclid,  Archimedes,  and  Plato  into 
the  Latin  language,  and  was  equally  venerated  by  every  good 
man  for  his  erudition  and  morality ;  but,  being  accused  of 
treasonable  practices,  he  was  unjustly  banished  to  Pavia,  with 
his  father-in-law  Symmachus,  and  soon  after  put  to  death. 
Theodoric  was  soon  convinced  of  his  injustice,  and  abandoned 
himself  to  such  inordinate  grief  as  occasioned  his  death,  in  the 
seventy-second  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-fourth  of  his 
reign.  Theodoric  having,  at  the  time  of  his  death,  two  grand- 
sons, Amalaric,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  and  Athalaric,  son  of 
Amalasuntha,  delivered  up  to  the  former  all  the  countries 
belonging  to  the  Visigoths  in  Spain  and  Gaul,  and  declared 
the  latter  his  successor  in  Italy,  and  in  all  his  other  dominions. 
Theodoric  had  become  virtually  king  of  the  Visigoths  in  Gaul, 
in  Spain,  as  well  as  sovereign,  of  tha  Ostrogoths  in  Italy,  be- 
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cause  one  of  his  daughters  had  married  Alaric  IL,  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  and  after  the  death  of  Alaric,  who  had  fallen  in 
battle  with  the  Franks  in  507  a.d.,  the  Visigoths  fearing 
lest  the  Franks  should  carry  their  conquest  into  Spain, 
entrusted  the  guardianship  of  the  kingdom  and  the  young 
king  to  his  grandfather. 

As  Athalaric  was  too  young  to  assume  the  government,  his 
mother  Amalasuntha  took  charge  of  the  public  affairs,  and 
acted  with  great  prudence  and  equity.  The  young  prince, 
however,  was  no  sooner  released  from  the  restraint  of  his 
tutors,  than  he  abandoned  himself  to  such  debaucheries  as 
put  a  period  to  his  life.  Amalasuntha  now  deemed  it  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  take  a  colleague  in  the  government,  and 
made  choice  of  Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  great  erudition,  but 
unfortunately  destitute  of  gratitude,  honour,  or  probity.  The 
ill-fated  Amalasuntha  was  banished  to  a  solitary  island  in  the 
lake  Bolsena,  and  there  cruelly  put  to  death. 

To  revenge  the  murder  of  this  princess,  who  had  always 
testified  her  regard  to  the  government  of  Constantinople,  the 
emperor  Justinian  sent  his  general  Belisarius  against  the  Os- 
trogoths, who  deposed  and  put  to  death  their  cowardly  king 
Theodotus  (536  A.D.),  and  raised  to  the  throne  one  Vitiges, 
who,  though  of  mean  extraction,  had  acquired  a  considerable 
degree  of  celebrity  from  his  prudence  and  valour.  Belisarius 
soon  made  himself  master  of  Rome ;  and  Vitiges,  after  taking 
the  city  of  Milan,  called  in  the  Franks  to  his  assistance. 
That  people,  however,  fell  equally  on  both  parties,  and  after 
pillaging  Italy,  returned  laden  with  booty.  The  Ostrogoths, 
now  tired  of  the  war,  offered  the  crown  to  Belisarius,  who 
pretended  to  accept  the  offer,  and  was  admitted  into  the  city 
of  Ravenna,  as  king  of  Italy.  The  Eoman  army  appeared 
so  inconsiderable  on  this  occasion,  that  the  Gothic  women 
spat  in  the  faces  of  their  husbands,  and  branded  them  with 
the  disgraceful  epithet  of  cowards. 

On  the  departure  of  Belisarius,  in  540  a.d.,  the  Goths,  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  set  up,  deposed,  and  put  to  death,  two  kings,  Hil- 
dibald  and  Eraric.  They  then  elected  Totila,  whode-  - 
feated  the  Romans  both  by  sea  and  land,  took  and  dis-  ^D 
mantled  Naples,  and  invested  the  city  of  Rome,  of 
which,  after  having  besieged  it  for  some  time,  he  at  length 
made  himself  master.    Totila  intended  to  demolish  the  walls 
of  Rome,  but  was  dissuaded  from  his  purpose  by  Belisarius, 
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whom  the  emperor  Justinian  had  again  sent  into  Italy,  and 
B50    who,  after  repossessing  himself  of  Home,  defeated 
0  u    the  Ostrogoths  in  several  engagements.  However, 
A,D*    Totila  again  made  himself  master  of  that  city,  hut 
-was  completely  defeated  by  Karses,  and  slain  by  a  chief  of 
the  Gepidae.    This  prince  has  been  highly  and  justly  com- 
mended for  his  valour,  temperance,  equity,  and  humane  be- 
haviour to  the  vanquished. 

He  was  succeed  by  Teias,  who,  though  brave,  was  unlike 
.go    Totila  in  justice  and  humanity.    This  sovereign 
~~    was  killed  in  battle  with  the  Romans,  who  per- 
'    mitted  the  Ostrogoths  to  retire  peaceably  with  all 
effects,  or  retain  their  Italian  possessions  as  subjects  of  the 
empire.    Thus  ended  the  dominion  of  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy, 
after  they  had  reigned  sixty  years  in  that  country. 


CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Ostrogoths  under 

Theodoric invade  Italy  a.d.  489 
Defeat  and  death  of  Odo- 

acer   „  493 

War  declared  against  the 

Goths  in  Italy  by  J us- 

tinian  I   „  535 


Northern  Italy  conquer- 
ed by  Belisarius   a.d.  539 

Revolt  of  the  Ostrogoths 
under  Totila   , ,  541 

Goths  under  Teias  de- 
feated by  Narsee.  End 
of  Gothic  kingdom  of 
Italy    „  553 


OSTROGOTHIC  KINGS  IN  ITALY. 


Theodorio  a.d.  493 

Athalaric    526 

Theodotus   „  534 

Vitiges    „  536 


Hildibald   a.d.  540 

Eraric   „  Ml 

Totila   „  541 

Teias    552 


(2.)  VANDALS. 

According  to  some  historians,  the  Vandals  were  ori (finally 
a  nation  of  the  northern  Teutons,  who  came  out  of  Scandi- 
navia with  the  other  Goths  ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  believe 
them  to  have  been  a  Slavonic  people.  The  earliest  accounts 
that  can  be  relied  on  describe  the  Vandals  as  being  settled 
about  250  a.d.  on  the  banks  of  the  Oder,  in  the  countries 
now  known  by  the  names  of  Mecklenburg  and  Brandenburg. 
Afterwards,  another  colony  fixed  their  habitations  in  Pom- 
•erania  >  and,  xn  ^xosfcsa      Nasaa,  'Oas^  *sta&&&d.  tli*;mselves 
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into  Dalmatia,  Ulyricum,  and  Dacia.  They  joined  the  Suevi, 
Burgundians,  and  Scythian  Alans  under  Radagaisus  in  405, 
to  invade  Italy ;  and,  after  the  defeat  of  their  leader,  made 
their  way  with  the  Alans  into  Gaul,  and  thence,  in  409  a.d., 
into  Spain.  From  that  country,  under  the  famous  Genseric, 
in  427  A.D.,  they  passed  over  into  Africa,  where  for  some 
time  they  fixed  the  throne  of  their  power.  This  prince  re- 
duced Carthage,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  and  all  the  islands  between 
Italy  and  Africa.  In  455  a.d.  Genseric  sailed  to  Ostia,  and, 
landing  troops,  seized  Rome  and  plundered  it ;  but  in  the 
year  475,  Genseric  concluded  a  peace  with  the  emperor  Zeno, 
whom  he  compelled  to  renounce  all  claim  to  the  provinces  of 
Africa. 

Justinian,  however,  gained  a  complete  victory  over  the 
Vandals,  and  reunited  the  provinces  of  Africa  to  the  Eastern 
empire  in  534  a.d. 

CHRONOLOGICAL  SUMMARY. 


Vandals  known  to  be 
settled  on  the  banks 
of  the  Oder,  about   ..  a.d.  250 

Migration  of  Vandals 
southward,  about   330 

Vandals  and  others  un- 
der Radagaisus  invade 
Italy  and  are  defeated   ,,  405 

Vandals  and  Alans  enter 
Gaul   ,  405 


Vandals  and  Alans  pass 
into  Spain  A.D.  409 

Migration  of  Vandals 
into  Africa  under  Gen- 
seric   427 

Occupation  and  sack  of 
Rome  by  the  Vandals  „  455 

Vandal  kingdom  in  Af- 
rica subverted  by  Be- 
lisarius    „  534 


VANDAL  KING8  IN  AFRICA. 


Oenseric  a.d.  429 

Hunneric    „  477 

Crundamund   ,,  484 


Thrasimund   A.D.  496 

Hilderic   „  523 

Gelimer   „  530 


(3.)  GEPIDjK. 

The  Gepidss  were  a  northern  Teutonic  nation  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  had  the  same  customs,  manners,  religion, 
and  language  as  the  Goths  and  Vandals.  They  migrated 
southward  at  a  later  period,  following  in  the  track  of  the  Os- 
trogoths and  Visigoths,  and  formed  a  settlement  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  Don  and  Sea  of  Azof.  They  were  conquered  by 
the  Huns  about  395  A.D.,  but  regained  their  independence  on 
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the  death  of  Attila  in  453  a.d.  Subsequently  they  mm 
finally  subdued  by  the  Lombards,  to  whom  they  lived  in  sub- 
jection, and  nothing  is  mentioned  of  them  as  a  distinct  people 
after  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century. 

(4.)  HERULI. 

The  Henili  were  originally  a  Teutonic  tribe  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  an  offshoot  of  the  Gothic  nation.  They 
took  part  in  the  Gothic  invasion  of  Greece,  about  262  a.d., 
and  after  invading  Asia  Minor  (253 — 259  A.D.),  they  landed 
near  Athens,  where  they  were  defeated  in  267  A.D.,  and  again 
compelled  to  march  northwards.  The  Goths  then  threatened 
Ulyricum,  but  the  Heruli,  on  the  retreat  of  their  kinsmen, 
were  persuaded  to  enter  the  service  of  Rome,  and  had  settle- 
ments allotted  to  them  along  the  northern  frontier.  They 
preserved  their  nationality,  and  took  part  with  the  other 
tribes  of  the  north  in  the  attacks  made  on  the  Roman  empire 
during  the  fifth  century.  They  were  almost  destroyed  by 
the  Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  in  512,  and  the  last  time  any 
especial  notice  is  bestowed  on  them  in  history,  is  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian,  when  their  king,  Teias,  was  defeated  by  Raises 
in  553.  After  this  time  they  were  absorbed  by  the  Lom- 
bards. 

Among  the  Heruli,  it  is  said  that  when  persons  had  attained 
to  a  certain  age,  they  were  placed  on  a  pile  of  wood,  put  to 
death,  and  their  bodies  burnt  to  ashes.  When  a  man  died, 
his  wife  either  strangled  herself  on  his  tomb,  or  became  an 
object  of  universal  contempt ;  and  human  sacrifices  were  fre- 
quently offered  to  appease  the  gods  of  the  country. 

(5.)  DACIAX8. 

The  Dacians  were  said  by  some  to  be  a  Gothic  nation  from  the 
north,  and  by  others  to  be  a  people  of  Thracian  origin.  Others, 
again,  think  that  they  had,  like  the  Huns  and  Turks,  an 
Asiatic  origin.  They  resided  originally  in  the  country  which 
now  comprehends  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  part  of  Transyl- 
vania, whence  they  were  afterwards  transplanted  into  Illyn- 
cum.  They  were  deemed  the  most  formidable  of  all  "the 
northern  nations,  not  only  on  account  of  their  extraordinary 
strength  and  txroter^  \xam>&ssa  ^s&ssg&axui^  death  a* 
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the  termination  of  misery,  and  the  commencement  of  incom- 
parable felicity.  Their  government  was  monarchical  At- 
tempts were  made  at  various  times  by  the  Eomans,  both  prior 
to,  and  during  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  subdue  the  Dacians, 
but  no  decisive  result  was  obtained ;  and,  in  the  reign  of  Do- 
mi  tian,  in  87  a.d.,  they  totally  defeated  a  Eoman  army,  and 
their  leader,  Decebalus,  was  only  led  to  desist  from  carrying  the 
war  into  Eoman  territory  by  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute. 
The  emperor  Trajan,  refusing  to  continue  the  payment  of  the 
tribute,  took  up  arms  against  them  in  101  a.d.,  defeated  them 
in  several  engagements,  and  reduced  their  kingdom  to  the 
form  of  a  Eoman  province  (106  a.d.).  They  were  obliged  to 
live  subject  to  the  Eomans  till  the  year  270  a.d.,  when  the 
greatest  part  of  their  country  was  seized  by  the  Goths,  and 
most  of  the  inhabitants  were  dispersed  among  the  neighbour- 
ing barbarians,  with  whom  they  gradually  became  incorpo- 
rated. 


(6.)  LOMBARDS. 

The  Longobardi,  leaving  Scandinavia,  their  original  coun- 
try, according  to  their  own  account,  settled  between  the  Elbe 
and  the  Oder  about  the  Christian  era.  Justinian  gave  them 
lands  in  Noricum  and  Pannonia  about  540  A.D.,  in  order  to 
avail  himself  of  their  services  against  the  Goths.  At  this 
time  their  king  or  chief  was  Adoinus. 

On  the  death  of  Adoinus  his  son  Alboin  succeeded  to  the 
sovereignty,  and  gained  some  important  advantages 
over  the  Gepidse.    In  the  space  of  three  years  this 
prince  rendered  himself  master  of  all  that  territory  A,D* 
which  comprehended  Venetia,  Iiguria,  Umbria,  iEmilia,  and 
Etruria,  and  was  proclaimed  king  of  Italy  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  his  followers.    He  made  choice  of  Pa  via  for  the  me- 
tropolis of  his  new  kingdom,  and  in  each  of  the  cities  which 
he  had  reduced  placed  a  strong  garrison,  under  the  command 
of  an  officer,  whom  he  honoured  with  the  title  of  duke.  The 
Longobardi,  or  Lombards,  as  they  were  afterwards  called, 
gave  their  names  to  the  province  now  known  as  Lombardy. 

On  the  death  of  Alboin,  who  was  assassinated  by  command 
of  his  queen  Rosamund  for  obliging  her,  it  is  said,  to  drink 
wine  out  of  her  father's  skull,  the  Lombards  elected  for  their 
king  Cleopho,  or  Cleoph,  a  man  of  known  valour  and  abilities. 


various  salutary  laws  for  the 
clued  the  province  of  Samn 
and  projected  the  reduction 
ftavenna,  but  was  taken  off 
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crown  more  honourably  than  he  had  acquired  it ;  and  having 
completely  defeated  the  Emperor  Constans,  improved  his  vic- 
tory by  the  reduction  of  several  places  of  importance. 

On  the  death  of  Grimoald,  Bertharit  returned  and  associated 
with  him  in  the  kingdom  his  son  Cunibert,  whom  — - 
he  had  left  behind  him,  and  who  succeeded  him  as 
sole  king  in  686.    Cunibert  was  driven  from  the  A*D* 
throne  by  Alachis,  duke  of  Trent,  but  restored  by  the  princi- 
pal men  among  the  Lombards,  and  died  universally  lamented 
by  his  subjects  in  700  a.d.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Luitbert,  a  minor,  whom  Raginibert,  duke  of  Turin,  „M 
after  causing  himself  to  be  proclaimed  king  of  the 
Lombards,  ordered  to  be  stifled  in  a  bath.  How- 
ever,  Ansprand,  who  had  been  left  guardian  to  the  young 
prince,  drove  from  the  throne  in  712  a.d.  Aribert  IL,  the  son 
of  the  usurper,  who  succeeded  his  father  a  few  months  after 
his  accession,  and  was  invested  with  the  regal  dignity  by  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  people. 

Luitprand,  the  son  of  Ansprand,  who  only  reigned  a  few 
months,  led  his  forces  against  Ravenna,  which  he 
reduced  by  storm,  but  which  Gregory  II.,  bishop  of  ' 
Rome,  assisted  in  retaking  from  him.    This  prince  A"D* 
was  equitable  and  munificent,  always  treated  his  subjects  as 
his  own  children,  and  his  only  faults  resulted  from  an  insa- 
tiate desire  of  conquest.    He  was  succeeded  by  his  nephew 
Hildebrand,  whom  the  Lombards  deposed  on  account  * 
of  his  inability  to  govern,  and  bestowed  the  sove- 
reignty  on  Rachis,  duke  of  Friuli.  This  prince  was  A'D* 
universally  esteemed  for  the  suavity  of  his  disposition  and  the 
sanctity  of  his  manners ;  but,  after  reigning  a  few  years,  he 
renounced  his  kingdom,  and  retired  to  the  monastery  of  Monte 
Cassino,  where  he  died. 

On  the  resignation  of  Rachis  the  Lombards  bestowed  the 
crown  on  his  brother  Astolph,  who  was  equally  ad-    - *  ft 
mired  for  his  courage  in  action  and  his  prudence  in 
council,  and  who,  after  reducing  Ravenna  and  some  A,D* 
other  places,  threatened  to  plunder  Rome.    The  pope,  greatly 
alarmed,  prevailed  on  Pepin,  king  of  France,  to  espouse  his 
cause  by  making  war  on  the  Lombards.    Accordingly  Pepin 
entered  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  and  compelled 
Astolph  to  restore  Ravenna  and  the  other  places  which  he 
had  taken. 
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On  the  demise  of  this  prince,  Desiderius,  duke  of  Tuscany, 
assumed  the  regal  title,  and  married  his  two  daugh- 
ters to  Charles  and  Carloman,  who  had  succeeded 
Pepin  on  the  throne  of  France.  However,  Deside- 
rius  having  a  dispute  with  Adrian  the  pope,  Charlemagne  en- 
tered Italy  and  attacked  the  Lombards  with  such  irresistible 
fury  that  they  fled  before  him  in  the  utmost  consternation. 

Desiderius  took  refuge  in  Pavia,  and  was  compelled, 
•        after  a  long  and  obstinate  resistance,  to  surrender 
A*D"    the  city  to  the  royal  besieger,  who  sent  him  and  his 
unfortunate  family  prisoners  to  France,  and  abolished  the 
kingdom  of  the  Lombards  in  Italy,  after  they  had  possessed 
that  country  for  the  space  of  281  years. 


OHBONOLOGIOAL  SUMMARY. 


The  Longobardi,  or  Lom- 
bards, invade  Italy ...  AJ>.  668 

Kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
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LOMBARD  KINGS  IN  ITALY. 


Alboin   A.D.  568 

Clepho    „  573 

Autharis    „  575 

Agilnlph   „  691 

Adaloald    „  615 

Arioald    „  625 

Rotharis   „  636 

Rodoald   „  652 

Aribertl   „  653 

Bertharit  and  Godebert  „  660 

Grimoald    „  662 


Bertharit  (restored)   a.  a  671 

Cnnibert   „  6S6 

Lnitbert   „  700 

Ragimbert   „  701 

Anbertll   „  701 

Ansprand    „  712 

Loitprand    „  712 

Hildebrand    „  744 

Raohis....„   „  744 

Astolph   „  749 

Desiderius   „  756 


8.  THE  8CYTHIAN8. 

The  Scythians,  unlike  the  Celts,  were  of  Turanian  origin, 
belonging  to  the  great  race  which  took  its  rise  in  the  great 
eastern  plateau  or  table-land  of  Central  Asia,  and  thence 
spread  northwards  over  the  great  plains  of  Northern  Asia  and 
North-Eastern  Europe.  They  anciently  inhabited  a  pro- 
digious tract  of  country,  which  extended  from  the  25th  to 
*he  110th  degree  of  east  longitude,  and  was  divided  into 
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European  and  Asiatic  Scythia,  including  the  two  Saxmatias. 
The  Scythians  were  styled  the  "  Fathers  of  Nations,"  and  as 
the  Celts  were  supposed  to  be  the  descendants  of  Gomer, 
the  eldest  son  of  Japheth,  so  the  Scythians  were  imagined  to 
be  the  offspring  of  Magog,  the  .second  son  of  Japheth.  In 
migrating  into  Europe  the  posterity  of  Gomer  turned  to- 
ward the  north-west,  and  these  spread  themselves  towards 
north-east  into  both  Scythias. 

The  Scythians,  or  Tatars,  as  they  are  called  in  modern 
times,  were  divided  into  four  great  races,  the  Mongolians, 
who  are  found  in  the  great  table-land  to  the  north  of  China 
proper ;  the  Tunguses,  occupying  the  north-eastern  part  and 
Peninsula  of  Asia ;  the  Tschudes,  Fins,  or  Ugrians,  which 
overspread  the  Arctic  regions  of  Asia  and  Europe  to  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  Turks,  who  occupied 
what  is  now  called  Independent  Tartary,  and  spread  thence 
over  the  plains  of  South  Eastern  Europe,  making  their  way 
thither  by  the  north  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  northern 
slopes  of  the  Caucasus,  and  the  Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  To 
this  division  of  the  Scythians  belonged  the  tribes  known  in 
history  as  the  Alani  or  Alans,  and  the  Huns. 

The  Scythians  were  divided  into  numerous  tribes,  each 
governed  by  its  chief,  after  the  patriarchal  fashion  and 
separate  collections  of  these  tribes  were  governed  by  princes 
called  Khans,  chosen  first  of  all  for  achievements  in  war,  or 
in  consequence  of  their  power,  which  rendered  them  superior 
to  the  other  chiefs  of  the  nation.  Eventually  the  principle 
of  succession  among  the  khans  as  that  of  the  chief  of  each 
tribe  became  that  of  hereditary  descent  from  father  to  son. 
The  justice,  temperance,  simplicity  of  life,  and  contempt  of 
riches,  which  the  Scythians  uniformly  exhibited,  almost  pre- 
cluded the  necessity  of  public  rewards  and  punishments. 
They  conveyed  their  families  from  place  to  place  in  covered 
waggons  which  were  drawn  by  oxen  or  horses,  and  contained 
all  their  furniture.  They  esteemed  their  numerous  flocks  as 
their  greatest  wealth,  from  supplying  them  with  wholesome 
beverage  and  warm  apparel.  Some  of  the  Scythian  tribes,  how- 
ever, were  represented  as  of  so  fierce  and  cruel  a  disposition 
as  even  to  feast  on  the  flesh  of  their  vanquished  enemies. 

At  the  funeral  of  a  khan  or  monarch  the  royal  corpse, 
being  carefully  embalmed,  was  placed  in  a  chariot,  and  con- 
veyed from  one  tribe  to  another  through  all  parts  of  the 
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kingdom.  The  people  of  each  tribe  imitated  the  iojd 
Scythians  in  their  mournful  ceremonies,  •  and  accompanied 
the  hearse  to  the  next  province,  till  it  had  gone  the  whole 
round  of  the  kingdom.  The  body  was  then  deposited  in  a 
large  square  hole,  on  a  bed  encompassed  with  spears,  and 
covered  with  timber.  A  canopy  was  then  spread  over  the 
monument,  and  the  favourite  wives,  head  cook,  groom, 
waiter,  and  messenger,  with  some  horses,  were  strangled,  and 
deposited  under  it  for  the  service  of  the  deceased  sovereign. 
Some  golden  cups,  and  other  necessary  utensils,  were  thrown 
into  the  vacant  spaces,  and  the  earth  was  formed  into  a  high 
mound  or  an  artificial  mountain.  At  the  expiration  of  the 
year  fifty  young  Scythians,  and  as  many  horses,  were  strangled, 
and  their  bellies  stuffed  with  straw ;  the  bodies  of  the  men 
were  fastened  upon  their  horses  by  an  iron  stake,  and  the 
horses  placed  round  the  royal  monument. 

The  Scythians  worshipped  a  plurality  of  gods  and  god- 
desses, among  which  were  many  of  the  divinities  of  the 
Greek  and  Roman  mythology ;  but  their  favourite  deity  was 
Mars,  to  wJlom  they  consecrated  their  finest  groves,  and 
reared  an  altar  in  every  district. 

The  warlike  temper  and  exploits  of  this  people  were  uni- 
versally dreaded  by  their  contemporaries.  It  is  said  that 
they  drank  the  blood  of  the  first  captive  they  took  in  war  ; 
that  having  flayed  their  vanquished  foes,  they  stretched, 
dried,  and  tanned  their  skins,  which  they  applied  to  various 
purposes,  and  that  they  converted  the  skulls  into  drink  ing- 
cups.  Their  manufactures  consisted  chiefly  in  building 
waggons  for  their  families,  in  tanning  leather  for  their  quivers, 
bucklers,  &c,  and  in  fabricating  their  own  weapons.  Their 
mode  of  life  was  altogether  incompatible  with  commerce. 
They  were  remarkably  abstemious,  and  abhorred  the  vice  of 
drunkenness. 

When  they  had  to  cross  a  river  they  laid  their  saddle  and 
weapons  upon  a  skin  filled  with  cork,  and  so  well  sewn  that 
not  a  drop  of  water  could  penetrate  it ;  they  then  laid  them- 
selves down  upon  it,  and  taking  hold  of  the  horse  by  the 
tail,  made  him  swim  to  the  opposite  shore.  They  were  r.* 
markable  for  the  strength  and  fidelity  of  their  ixiendshi]'. 
which  they  usually  confirmed  with  certain  ceremonies ;  acJ 

*  These  ccra&\*teftAii  cxjAAatv^  off  &  yart  of  the  right  ear,  ahaviiig  thd 
Kca  1 ,  and  piorcvw^      Vifo  wrau 
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as  they  were  warm  and  faithful  in  their  friendship,  so  were 
they  fierce  and  vindictive  in  revenge.  The  Scythians  were 
a  very  populous  nation.  Their  climate,  exercise,  temperance, 
and  other  advantageous  circumstances,  rendered  them  hardy, 
prolific,  and  long-lived. 

Many  stories  are  told  by  ancient  writers  about  some  of 
the  Scythian  princes,  but  as  little  credence  can  be  given  to 
them,  it  is  as  well  to  omit  them.  One  of  the  best  known 
and  most  famous  of  the  Scythian  sovereigns  was  their  queen 
Tomyris.  This  woman  was  a  Scythian  heroine,  whom  Cyrus 
the  Great  demanded  in  marriage  ;  but  she  refusing  him,  that 
prince  led  his  army  against  the  Massagetae,  who  were  under 
her  dominion,  and  lost  his  life. 

Jancyrus  was  a  haughty  and  magnanimous  prince,  who, 
when  the  Persian  heralds  demanded  of  him  earth  and  water, 
sent  to  Darius  a  bird,  a  mouse,  a  frog,  and  five  arrows,  with- 
out any  farther  application.  The  Persian  monarch  imme- 
diately supposed  that  this  present  was  sent  in  token  of  sub- 
mission ;  but  Gobryas,  who  knew  the  Scythians  better  than 
his  master,  interpreted  it  to  denote  that  the  Persians  must 
not  expect  to  elude  the  effects  of  Scythian  valour,  unless 
they  could  fly  like  birds,  plunge  under  water  like  frogs,  or 
bury  themselves  into  the  earth  like  mice.  This  explanation 
was  soon  justified,  and  the  Scythians  obtained  a  signal  victory 
over  the  Persian  army. 

Atheas,  a  king  of  the  European  Scythians,  obtained  from 
Philip  II.,  king  of  Macedon,  considerable  assistance  against 
an  invasion  with  which  he  was  threatened  by  the  Istrians  ; 
and  when  the  enemy,  terrified  by  the  preparations  of  Philip, 
desisted  from  their  design,  he  pretended  that  he  owed  him  no 
recompense,  because  no  battle  had  taken  place.  Philip,  in- 
censed at  this  ingratitude,  signified  to  the  Scythian  king  that 
he  had  made  a  vow  to  erect  a  statue  to  Hercules  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Ister.  Atheas,  suspecting  his  real  design,  answered 
that,  if  he  sent  the  statue,  it  should  be  carefully  erected  and 
preserved ;  but  that,  if  he  entered  the  Scythian  territories  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  statue  should  be  melted  and  cast 
into  arrows  to  be  used  against  himself.  Philip  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  these  proud  menaces,  and  an  obstinate  battle  ensued 
in  which  the  Scythians  were  vanquished,  and  in  which 
20,000  women  and  children  were  made  prisoners.  Philip 
sent  20,000  mares  into  Macedonia.    As  a  proof  of  the  sim- 
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plicity  and  poverty  of  the  Scythians  it  is  observable  that  nettl 
gold  j  silver!  nor  jewels  were  found  among  tbe  plunder*  T 
Scythians  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  collectively 
a  nation  under  this  name  long  after  the  commencement  of  t 
first  century  before  the  Christian  Era, 

(1.)  SABMATUm 

This  numerous  and  warlike  nation  possessed  the  extensi 
tract  of  land  which  comprehends  the  present  Poland,  Russ 
and  great  part  of  Tartary  :  they  possessed,  in  fact*  all  t 
land  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  The  Sara 
thins  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  each  of  which  n 
governed  by  its  own  king.  The  same  depravity  and  vie 
are  attributed  to  them  as  to  the  HerulL  They  entered  Thrs 
in  64  a.d.,  and  Mcesia  in  69  a.d.  ;  but  on  both  occasions  w< 
defeated  and  driven  back  across  the  frontier,  after  doing  mu 
damage.  They  were  repeatedly  defeated  in  their  attacks  a: 
invasions  of  the  empire  by  the  Roman  emperors,  and  natal 
by  Constantino  the  Great,  in  322  a.d.  Subsequently,  in  3 
when  war  broke  out  between  the  Goths  and  Sanuatiai 
ho  assisted  the  latter ;  and  when  they  were  defeated  by  t 
Goths  two  years  later,  he  permitted  many  thousands  of  t 
fugitives  to  settle  in  lUyricum  and  Italy,  After  taking  pi 
in  tho  subsequent  invasions  of  Italy  and  Gaul  in  378  a 
407  by  the  Goths  and  other  barbarian  tribes,  they  were  si 
ducd  by  AttiK  At  hia  death,  in  453  a.d.,  they  reeovei 
their  liberty,  but  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Gul 
and  absorbed  by  their  conquerors. 

(2.)  HUNS. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Hims  were  an  offshoot  of  the  1 
rani  an  race,  which  was  originally  established  in  the 
eastern  plain  of  Central  Asia ;  and  that,  having  migrated  in 
their  native  country,  they  established  themselves  in  that  part 
Asiatic  Sarmatia,  which  bordered  on  the  Palua  M*eotis  a 
the  Tanais,  or,  to  use  modern  names,  the  Sea  of  Aioff  and  t 
Don.  They  were  divided  into  several  tribes,  but  were 
comprised  under  the  general  name  of  Huns. 

Historians  describe  the  Scythian  Huns  as  a  hardy,  warlii 
and  ferocious  people,  who  subsisted  entirely  on  roots,  or  t 
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flesh  and  milk  yielded  by  their  cattle  and  horses ;  lived  in 
movable  tents  or  huts,  which  they  carried  with  them  as  they 
wandered  from  place  to  place ;  and  professed  the  utmost  con- 
tempt for  the  conveniences  of  civilized  life.  Their  method  of  go- 
vernment, and  customs,  and  institutions  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  Scythians,  which  have  been  already  described  The 
Alani,  or  Alans,  who  occupied  the  northern  slope  of  the 
Caucasus,  were  closely  akin  to  the  Huns,  if  not  a  tribe  of 
them.  Their  first  excursion  in  quest  of  new  settlements,  was 
about  376  A.D.,  when,  having  passed  the  Sea  of  Azoff,  they 
made  a  dreadful  slaughter  among  the  Visigoths  and  Ostro- 
goths, and  took  possession  of  that  vast  tract  of  country  which 
extends  from  the  Don  to  tho  Danube. 

Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  having  subjugated  most  of  the 
neighbouring  nations,  conceived  the  daring  design  of  seizing 
the  Roman  empire ;  and  passing  the  Danube,  he  made  him- 
self master  of  several  cities  and  fortresses,  ravaged  the  country 
as  far  as  the  interior  of  Gaul  with  fire  and  sword.  Attila 
was  finally  defeated  on  the  plain  of  Chalons,  in  Gaul,  by  the 
combined  forces  of  the  Romans,  Franks,  and  Visigoths,  in 
451  a.d.  ;  but  on  his  retreat  he  menaced  Rome  and  compelled 
Theodosius  to  conclude  a  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms. 
In  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  the  Huns  were  possessed  of 
Dacia,  Moesia,  and  both  the  Pannonias,  and  were  finally  sub- 
dued by  that  prince,  about  the  year  794. 

The  Hungarians  now  living  in  Hungary,  otherwise  called 
Magyars,  are  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  descended  from 
the  Huns,  but  from  the  TJgri,  or  Ungri,  a  Turanian  race  from 
the  Baltic,  who,  under  their  chief,  Arpad,  established  them- 
selves in  the  country  in  889  a.d. 
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(3.)  BULGARIANS. 

This  numerous  and  warlike  nation  is  said  to  have  come, 
about  the  year  485,  from  Asiatic  Scythia  to  the  Don.  and  to 


ROME*. 


have  ramrod  thence  tithe  beats  of  the  Danube:  Having 
made  an  irjftptkm  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia*  they  formed 
an  establishment  in  the  territory  bounded  by  the  Black  Sea, 
Boumania,  and  Macedonia ;  and  from  this  centre,  for  more 
than  five  hundred  fears,  they  attacked  the  Greek  empire  on 
all  sides,,  and  seized  and  secured  the  duchy  of  Benevento,  in 
Italy.  AJ^  length,  the  emperor  Basil  IL  completely  sub- 
jugated Bulgaria,  after  defeating  the  Bulgarians  in  the  battle 
o£  Zetunium,  in  1014  a.d.  Jour  years  after  this  he  made 
Angaria  a  province  of  the  Greek  empire,  but  permitted  the 
Bulgarians  to  live  under  their  own  kings,  whom  he  obliged  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  emperors  of  Constantinople. 

The  Bulgarians  twice  broke  into  revolt  against  the  Greek 
emperors,  in  1040  and  1186,  and  on  the  latter  occasion  estab- 
lished a  second  monarchy,  which  lasted  till  about  1258.  In 
1271,  Stephen  IV.,  king  of  Hungary,  having  defeated  the 
Bulgarians,  compelled  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
sovereign ;  and  hence  Stephen  and  his  successors  were  called 
"  kings  of  Hungary  and  Bulgaria  f  and  this  title,  with  the 
Hungarian  kingdom,  passed  to  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Austria.  In  1396,  Bulgaria  became  subject  to  the  Turks, 
and  was  reduced  to  a  province  of  the  Turkish  empire  by 
Bajazet 
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THE  END. 
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